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THE PRESENT POSITION OF INDIAN HISTORICAL RESEAROH. 


BY J. F. FLHET, І.С.8. (Eurp,), Рк.р., ОТЕ. 


T is well known now, in certain circles, that our kuowledge of the ancient political 
history of India is derived, not from historical works bequeathed to us by the 
Hindàs, but almost entirely from the patient examination of в large number of records, 
not written as a rule with any deliberate intention of relating history, that havesurvived 
tc our time in the shape of inscriptions on stone and copper. And we are chiefly depeu- 
dent on those records, not only for the political history, but also for nearly all the chronological 
details that wo require in connection with the linguistic, palmographio, literary, religions, social, 
ard administrative developments, and, in short, in connection with every department of 
research into the past of India. p 


It is, however, not so well known what these records are, проп which we are thus depen- 
dent, end why they have como down to us in such large numbers, and how it is that they help us 
so much. Nor has there been exhibited, by those to whom service and residence in-India give 
opportunities which many other soholars do not enjoy, so general & willingness, as might have 
besn expeoted, to co-operate in colleoting and exploring the records. Nor do the gpecialisia in 
litoratare, philosophy, and some other lines, seem to realise how useful to them, if they would 
only peruse the published versions of the rooords, would be the results that can be brought 
forward from that source. And some of the objects of the present paper nro to explain the 
nature of these records and the extent to which they help us, and to shew the paramount 
importance of them in the various lines of researoh that have been indicated, with the hope of 
creating о логе general interest in them and of persuading more workers to join in the 
exploration of them. 


Wo want to arouse a more general and practical interest in tho epigraphio records 
among the specialists in literature, philosophy, the history of the religions, and other 
lines. It can only be imagined that the reason for whioh the records have not yet appealed more 
to she specialista, is, that the nature and possibilities of them have never been brought forward 
wich sufficient prominence. And we hope to do something now towards supplying this 
deficiency. Il is not always, of course, that a siagle insoription, taken by ‘itself, establishes 
anything of special importance; and we must not expect to make s great discovery in every 

.separate one that we examine. The value of the inscriptions results more from the way in 
which they all work in; one with the other. “But we may mention here two cases which 
illustrata tho results that can occasionally be obtained from өтөп isolated records. 


One is the case of Lakulths. Among the Saivas, there was an important school, known as 
thet of the db E whose views-were thought worthy of being explained by the well 
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known Sayana. А historical record connected with this school, known as the Cintra Prasasti, 
composed during the period A. D. 1274 to 1298, was edited some eight or nine years ago by 
Dr. Bühler,! who, however, found that he could not tell ns anything about the early history and 
initial date of the school. The required clue is supplied by one of the southern records, an 
insoription of А, D. 1085 at Balagâmi in Mysoro, which shows that LaknJifa was then alive, and 
was at Balagâmi, by the simple fact, which it registers, that a grant, which was then mado for the 
rites of a temple there, was made to him. And, with this to guide us, it was easy to trace 
another mention of him in а record of A. D. 1019 or 1020, and to determine that he begun his 
career at M@lp&di in the North Arcot district, Madras, where, doubtioss, he laid the foundations , 
óf the reputation and influence that be subsequently acquired, — that from there he went to Baja- 
gimi, and attached himself to one of the great Saiva establishments at that place. namely the 
college of the KAjamukhas of the temple of Paiichaliiga, — and that later on he proceeded to 
Gujarát, and then, settling at KárvAn in the Baroda State, founded there the school of Pá$upatas 
whioh carried on the memory of him for so long a time. 


The other is the case of the revival of Baivism in the twelfth century A. D. In the 
Kanarese copntry, there is the important sect of the Liigayats or Vira-Saivas. Their tenets are 
explained in the Basavapuréna and the Ohannabusavapurdna, which also give the traditional 
account of the establishment of the sect and of the revival of Seivism which it nocompanied. 
attributing both to a certain Basava and his nephow Channabasava, who are represented 
эв having held, in suooeesion, the office of prime minister under the Ka]aohurya king Bijjala 
of Kalydgi (A. D. 1156 to 1107); Scepticism as to the correctness of these accounts had been 
created by the fact, that no mention of Baseva and Oliannabasava is to be found in any of the 
numerous epigraphio records of that period that have been brought to light. The fact that the 
Channabasavapurd a would place tho death of Basara in A. D. 785, four centuries before the true 
time of Bijjala, was not calculated to allay suspicion, And any amount of uncertainty and 
speculation might have been the result. The matter, however, has been settled by an insorip- 
tion at Ablür in the Dhirwir district. The events narrated in this record are referred, by tho 
connection of them with the well known names and period of Bijjala and the Western 
Chálukya king Sêmêérara IV., to the latter half of the twelfth century A, D. The record 
shews that it was then, indeed, that the revival of 'Bairiam took place. Bat it shews also that 
the person who actually effected it, was the Brahman Ékántada-Rámayya, born at Alande in the 
Nizam’s Dominions. And it gives a very racy and interesting account of the circumstanoes in 
which he lived сапа worked, and illustrates pointedly how quiokly, in Indis. real historical 
events may come to be overlaid with what is purely imaginary and mythical. And, in conneo- 
tion with this record, we take the Managéji inscription of A. D. 1161;* and его, in the person 
of a certain Basavarasayya who founded a lis$ga-temple, evidently of some considerable size and 
repute, in the neighbourhood of the alleged birth-plaoe of the founder of the seot, we may find 
the original of the Basava of the Libg&yat Pur&nas. 


As an instance of tho more general uses to which the details of epigraphic work 
may be applied, we may take the.case of the Bower Manuscript, — an ancient dooument 
written on leaves made from dried birch-berk. It had been obtained through excavationa 

_ at “the foot of one of the curious old erections of which several are to be found in the Kuchar 
“district.” It was seoured and brought to notice by Lieutenant Bower,® from whom it derives its 
name. And Dr. Hoernle has shewn that, in this manuscript, we have a veritable original doon- 
inent, which is a relio that has come down to us from the period А. D. 400 to 450. The con- 
tenta of this work, which inolude a medical treatise, a Buddhist tale, and a colleotion of prover- 
bial sayings, may or, may not be of practical valüe. But it is neither uninteresting nor 





1 Fp. Ind. Yol. Т. p. 271. 3 Bee Ep. Ind. Vol. V. p. f97. 
© 8 Bp, Ind. Vol Y. p. 237, 2 « Ep. Тай, Vol. Y. p. 9. 
+ Beh Jour. Beng. As, Soa, Vol. LIE. Part I., Proceedings, p. Ml. ¢ Vol XXI abore, рр. 37, 38. 
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tnimportant, to have it proved to our satisfaction that, under favourable conditions, a document 
written on so frail a material as birch-bark can aprvive for fourteen centuries. it would, 
Lowever, have been difficult, if not impossible, to establish this conclusively, without the help, 
for the paleographio examination of the document, of the photo-lithographio reproductions of 
encient records which were given as ап accompaniment to the texts and translations of 
them in my volume on the Gupta inscriptions. 


And there is one, other matter, illustrating still more pointedly the general value of ths 
inscriptions and the hopelessness of attempting to deal finally with any Indian questions 
without their help and guidance, which is worth noting here, because of tho bearing 
that it has beeh supposed to have on the history of Sanskrit literature. We mean the Vikrama 
kogend. One of the principal reokonings of the Hindôs is an era which runs from B. 0.57. A 
Hindû legend tells us that a celebrated king Vikrama or Vikramaditya of Ujjatn, in Malwa, be- 
gan to reign in that year, and founded the era, which, on that view, runs from the commencement 
cf his reign. Another version of it asserts that he died in that year, and that the reckoning 
runs from his death. In either version, the legend appears to be of Jain origin. It is common 
to both the Digambaras and the Bvêtâmbaras. And the Géthds or Prákrit verses, upon which 
the earlier portions of some of the Jain Раг олій or sucoessions of the pontiffs are based, pretend 
to put forward such details about Vikramiditys as that “for eight years he played asa child ; for 

п he roamed over the country ; for fifty-six” — (Р fifteen) — “he exercised rule, being given 

“over to false doctrine ; for forty years he was devoted to the religion of the Jina and then 

. “obtained heaven.’7 An addition tothe legend connects Vikramaditya with some foreign invaders 
о? India who were called Sakas ; and this, again, appears in two versions: one version representa 

` Him as regaining the kingdom of Ujjain after the Baka kings had dispossessed his father and had 
raigned there for four years prior to В. О. 57 ;® and the other, — as reported by Albérüni in 
tae eleventh century A. D., — brings the Bakas on the scene's hundred and thirty-five 
yzars later, and asserta that Vikramáditya marched against the Baka king, and put him to flight 
aad killed him “in the region of Karfr, between Multin and the castle of Lônt,” and that, 
im celebration of this, there was established the Beka era commencing A. D. 78º And 
another addition asserts that at the court of Vikramêditya there flourished “the Nine 
Себа,’ namely, the poet Kiliddss, the astronomer Varihamihira (died A. D. 587), the 
lexicographer Ámarasibha, and the various authors Dhanvantari, Ghatakarpara, Kshapanaka, 
Saüku, Vararuohi, and Vét&labhaffa.!? Suoh is the legend. And Mr. Fergusson, led away by 
tke belief, — justifiable enough at the time, forty years ago, — that no insoriptions of any early 





7 Vol XXI above, p. 71; and see Vol. XX. p. 350. 

* Bee Bhau Гаја analy sis of Mérutuhga's Thtrásak (Jour. Bo. Br. E. As, Soc. Vol, IX. p. 148). 

® Bachan’s Transatiox of Albérüut's India, Vol. IL p. 6. 

M The authority for this is a well known verae, for which no period oan be fixed at present, It is to be found in 
the Jyitirvidábharana, which claims to have been composed by KAlidées himself (Jour, Bo. Br. Б. As. Soc. Vol. VI. 
р. 26), but is really to be attributed to about the sixteenth oentury A. D. (Weber, Sanskrit Literature, p. 301, noto), 
But it appears to bo “a mere waif and stray, thet has соте from nobody knows where" (Weber, ibid.), Hke various 
otiser тогава that are floating about the country, for instance, the verse about the aadettkd or ring-finger (Vol IV. 
above, p. 85, and Peterson's Second, Report on Sensk-ł MSS. р, 03, which quotes it from the anthology of Harikay! 
coded vali). — If we could place any relance on an inscriptlon which is said to have been on а stone at 
Bilh-Gayá and to have been oopied by Mr. Wilmot fa 1785, and of which a translation was published by Wilkins 
from the оору attributed to Mr. Wilmot (As. Res. Yol L p. 284, reprint of 1798), we should have a general reference 

t5 “the Nine Gems," with the mention of one of them, Amaradiva-(A maraairhha), carried back to A. D. 948. But the 
auda ины es e E DATE record, which purports to give an epitome of the Véyupurdga in respect of 
the account of Buddha as an incamation of Vushpu, and to register the building of a temple of Buddhe by Amnradéva. 
It does not indicate in any way the style of а genuine record of the tenth oentury. And Sir Alexander Curningham 
ood not find the alleged origmal inscription at Bddh-GayA (Archeol. Surs, Гай, Yol. I. pp. 6, 19). He seems to 
have subsequontly arrived at the conclusion that a оору had been made of a forged inscription, which afterwards 
@ix.ppeared But it appears more probable that some fraud was practised on Mr. Wilmot, and that he has been 
miaakenly desoribed as copying th» text from au original stone, and that there was pained off on hum an 
lusginahro copy of an alleged original which Jid n3t Suly exist of all. 


v s 
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period, dated in the Vikrama era, could be produced, propounded the theory that the era was 
not actually in use from В. О. 57, but was invented in the tenth or eleventh century A.D. His 
ultimate oonolusions were, that there was в king of Ujjain named Harsba-Vikramáditya, 
reigning, according to him, in the period A. D. 495 to 530, — that the battle of Karir 
was fought in hia time, — that the real date of that battle may have bean A. D. 524, — thas the 
Hindús of later times, however, made a mistake of twenty years, and placed it in а year answer- 
' ing to A. D, 544, —that they wished to have a new reckoning which should supersede the Бака 
era, and, for certain conveniences of chronology, should run from an earlier epoch than thatera, 
— that they oreated an apparent reckoning from В, О, 57 by counting back ten cycles of the 
sixty-year system from A. D. 544,—and that they found a name for the era in one of the 
appellations of Harsha-Vikramáditya of- Ujjain." Now, we have no epigraphic evidence of the 
existence of & king Vikramâditya of Ujjain who was reigning В. O. 57, and no reason whatever 
to believe in the existence of such а person, And, on tho other hand, all the epigraphic evidence 
strongly negatives the possibility of there having been any king Harsha-Vikramáditya of Ujjain 
in, or at any time near to, the period A. D. 495 to 580 which was worked out by Mr. Fergusson, 
or even between A. D. 76 and 111 whioh is the period in which the R&ataraagiat would place 
him. Also, an examination of some erroneous postulates assumed by Mr. Fergusson ai 
starting, and of some of the untrustworthy data used by him, quickly exposes the fallacions 
nature of his theory. But, apart from any considerations of that kind, both the legend, and 
the theory propounded in the place of it, have been disproved by the results of Professor 
Kielhorn’s examination, from the date supplied by the inscriptions, of various question 
conneoted with the era.l3 Hoe has shewn that the earliest instances of the use of the era all tome 
from eastern RAjpatûnA, and chiefly from that part of eastern Rajputénd which borders on, or in 
included in, Malwa. Ho has shewn thet the era was known in A. D. 479 and 532 as “the 
Teckoniig of tho MAlavas,” and in A. D. 879 as “the МИата time or era,”: and that 
records of A. D. 788 and 1169 speak of it as “tho years of the Milava lord ог lords,” He 
hasshewn that the word vikrama is first found coupled with it in & record of A. D. 842 which 
speaks of ‘‘the time called vibrama,” and that we hear for the first time of a prince or 
king named Vikrama, in connection with the era, in а poem composed in A. D. 998, the author 
of which gives its date by saying that ho was writing one thousand and fifty years “after king 
“Vikrama had ascended to the pure dwelling of theimmortals.” And he has shown that the firat 
specific mention of the era ва having been established by Vikramâditya, is in a record of A, D. 
1198. ' He has pointed out that these faota ‘would seem to indicate that tho connection 
“oi Vikrama with the ora grew up gradually, or was an innovation which took centuries to 
“become generally adopted.” And he has pnt forward the very reasonable opinion that the ward 
vikrama, — from which the idea of the king Vikrama or Vikramiditya was evolved, — most 
probably came to be connected with tue era by the posts, beoause tho years of the reckoning 
originally began in the autumn, and the autumn was tho season for commencing campeigns, and 
was, in short, the vikrama-kála or “war-time.” To upset Mr. Fergusson’s theory, there was only 
noeded a date earlier than A. D. 544, actually recorded before that year, and distinotly reoog- 
nisable as a date of the so-called Vikrama era. And we have two such dates, of A. D, 472 and 
583; and we have also two other dates, of A. D, 871 and 429, whioh cannot be referred to any 
other era, though they happen not to mention the name of the reckoning in which they are 
recorded, Аз regards the legend, all the results of epigraphio research emphatioally support 
Professor Kielhorn’s opinion that “the era was neither established by, nor designedly invented 
“in memory of, a king Vikramaditya,” And the dates that he has been able to use, from the 
insoriptions, point to the period between A. D. 842 and 998, as the time during which the firat 
erude rudiments of the full legend were evolved, or at least were brought into something like а 
substantial story, 


U Bee Jour. R. As. Soo., N. B., Vol. IV. pp. 88. 99, 183, and Vol, XIL pp. 274, 277, 279. 
13 Bos page 15 below. 1 Bes Vol. XX, above, р. 401 #, 
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We epigraphists, however, not only seek to interest the specialists in the results of our work; 
we want also to enlist more scholars who will partictpate in our work, and more 
supportars of it. When Sir Walter Elliot died in 1887, and General Sir Alexander Ounning- 
ham in 1898, there passed away two scholars who, though they did not themselves aim at the 
critical editing of epigraphio records, reoognised, as fully as anyone could, the leading import- 
anoe of them, and wore always ready to uso to tho utmost their influence to help on that special 
line of research. In Mr. Fergusson, Mr. Thomas, Mr, Gibbs, and Colonel Yule, again, we 
have, within the last fifteen years, lost very cordial and influential supporters. And our own 
ranks have become lamentably small; and some of us are under obligations to deal more 
with results than with details, which will greatly curtail the time that we can give to the 
editing of records, In 1888 we lost a most valuable coedjutor in Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, a 
Native gentleman who was working with great application and much critical skill and from a 
pure desire for the advancement of knowledge. And only in 1898 there passed away, in 
he person of Dr. Bühler, one who was a leading worker in the field. We want urgently, now, 
to recruit our ranks, so that the opportunities that are available may be utilised more fully than 
is being done at present. And we want to be in a position, when the time comes for апу recon- 
aideration of the existing arohsological and epigraphio arrangements, to satisfy the Government 
of India that official encouragement has been fully responded to, and that, so far from any curtail- 
iment of it being possible, — an issue which would entail a greater misfortune than can at present 
be realised, — we require and deserve, and oan utilise, still greater facilities for exploration and 
publication, The Government of India and the Provincial Governments maintain an Epigraphio 
Staff and Archwological Surveys, through which materials for work, in the shape of ink-impree- 
sions and photographs, can always be obtained by those who have no accese to the original records. 
And they maintain also a special Journal for the publication of the resulta that may be produced, 
aither from materials obtained throngh the agencies indicated above, or from materials collected 
in any other way by private energy. That Journal is the Hpigrephia Indice. It was started as 
3 separate official publication in 1888 or 1889 by Dr. Burgess, who then held the post of 
Director-General of the Arohmological Survey. From 1894 it has been carried on in connection 
with the Indian Antiquary, — and in consequence, largely, of the liberal support given by 
Dojonel Temple, the proprietor of tho Indien Antiquary, — under the direction of the Govern- 
ment Epigraphist, Dr. Hultzsch. And, by the size of its pages and the freedom with which 
sosimiles аге issued, and in other features, ib is better suited than any other Journal for the 
aublioation of the epigraphic records. Nevertheless, in the five volumes of this Journal that have 
20w been completed, we find the names of only six writers, — (and one of them, Dr. Bühler 
anhappily now dead), — who oan in any way be referred to as habitual contributors, The six 
-vriters alluded to, have supplied no less than a hundred and eighty-seven out of the total number 
ef two hundred and thirteen articles included in the five volumes. And we cannot point to any 
contributions to other Journals, during the same period, which indicate any appreciable activity 
en the pert of other scholars in the game line elsewhere. The pages of the five volumes 
in question have been filled to very good purpose. -But it is extraordinary that so few habitual 
workers can be found in so interesting and important a line of research, And it is extraordinary 
(hat such results as we have beenable to put forward in those five volumes and in other pub- , 
Koations, should have received, as far as we can judge from any published use of them, so little 
recognition at the hands of specialists in other lines than that of the litical history, 
who would find much to interest them, and to repay them for the trouble, if they would 
cnly examine the five volumes of the Hpigrephie Indica of which we speak, and the other 
publications to which we allude. We want to induce more workers to join us. And we look 
ior recruits specially to the class of scholars who have a certaiu knowledge of Sanskrit to start 
with; because, though most of the records are not in Sanskrit, that tongue is more or leas the 
Fey to the languages in which they were written, and a general knowledge of Sanskrit literature 
end mythology is essential to a proper understanding of many of the allusions in the records, 
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At the same time, anyone who has made himself conversant with one of the vernaculars in its 
archaic form and ancient literature, has necessarily acquired, by that process, a considerable 
acquaintance with the Sanskrit vocabulary, and can easily master,.by general reading, what 
else is wanted. A preliminary knowledge of Sanskrit itself, therefore, is by no means absolutely 
indispensable. As regards other leading languages, in Kanarese, at any rate, we have, in the 
Rev, F. Kittol's Kannade-English Dictionary, а scholarly and admirable compilation which has 
now placed it in the power of -all Western studenta to understand fully, and do justice to, the 
beauties of that highly polished and powerful tongue; and in Dr. Hulizsoh's Sowth-Indian 
Inscriptions, Vols. І. and П. and Part I. of Vol. III., we have a number of carefully edited 
versions, a study of which would go far towards removing any difficulties in the way of 
grappling with the epigraphio peculiarities of Tamil. It ів no specially difficult matter to now 
approach the epigraphio records, And a very brief study of ‘some of the versions that hare 
been most recently edited, and of the results bronght forward from them, would quickly teach 
the lines on which it is desirable to deal with the records so as to produce the uniformity of 
treatment that is requisite, and would inevitably awake an interest that would induce a steady 
desire to co-operate in the work that we have in hand. É 


As has been intimated above, we are indebted but very little and not at all for 
the more ancient periods, to any historical works compiled by the Hindüs them- 
solves. And it ія very questionable whether the ancient Hindüs ever possessed the true histori- 
cal sense, that ів to say the faculty of-putting together genuine history on broad and critical 
lines. As we'shall see, they could write short historical compositions, concise and to the point, 
but limited in scope. But no evidence of their possession of the faculty of dealing with history 
on general lines has survived to us, in the shape of any genuine historical work, deliberately 
written by them as such, and also accurate and reliable, The experience of the Arabian writer 
Albéranf, in the eleventh century A.D., was, that "the Hindts do not pay much attention to 
“the historical order of things, they are very careleas in relating the chronological впосеввіоп 
“of their kings, and when they are pressed for information and are at a loss, not knowing what 
"to вау, they invariably take to teletelling."l And, certainly, such attempts as have been 
made by the Hinds of more recent times, do not display any capabilities from which we might- 
infer that their early ancestors possessed the faculty, even if they did not exercise it. Early in 
the present century, there was put together, — apparently, quite spontaneously, and not in cen- 
sequence of any lead givenb y Western inquirers, — a Kanarese compilation entitled Réj&rali- 
kaihe or “the story of the sucoession of kings,” which purports to trace the history of Jainism, 
especially in connection with the province of Mysore on the political history of wliuh, also, it 
pretends to throw light, from the earliest possible times; the pnblished extracta from this 
work,lt however, show that it is simply an imaginative produotion, of the most fanciful kind, 
based on the wildest legends, to which.no value of any sort can be attached for early historical 
purposes.* At apparently some earlier time, as yet not fixed, there was drawn up, in the same 
part of the country, & Tamil chronicle entitled Koagudéésardjdkka]" or “the kings of the Koign ` 
country,” which purports to give a connected historical account of Mysore from the first 
century A. D.; but in this caso, again, the fanciful nature of the work, and its utter want of 
reliability for any purposes of early history, are disclosed at once by the very slightest thonght- 
ful examination: for instance, at the onteet, not only does it give, as real facta, the Actitious 
= 

1 Bache Translation of Айа India, VoL IL p. 6. ` 

1 Bee Mr. Rice's Insors. at Braw.-Be]. Inkrod. pp. 8 f£, 8 £., 35 £, 61. 

16 For one illugération of this, see Vol, XXI. abore, p. 157; and regarding ihe apocryphal characiet of one of the 
i earHer works on which it may be based, the Bhadrabdhucharita, вов Bp. Ind. Vol IV. p. 23, note 1. 

17 Por Prof, Dowson’s abstract of the contenta of this work, soe Jour. Б. As. Soc, Е. B., Vol VIIL p. 1#. He 
“has spoken (p. 3) of a translation of H, “in the volume of MSS. as the India House ;” this, if H could be found, 


+» wight perhaps throw some Hgts on ihe period of iis compilation and on На connection with the spurious recorda of 
—Míysoro. Ts also appears (/544.) tha another translation of the work was made by the Бет. W. Taylor, .: 
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pedigree and history with which we are familiar from the spurious copper-plate granta of 
tho Western Gaüga series, but also,!? before the first of the fictitious Gaüga kings, it places, їп 
the period A. D. 82 to 178 and before that time, some of the Rashtrakita kings whose dates 
really lay between A. D. 675 and 958. Notices of other chronioles, relating for instance to the 
ObAjs, Pallava, and Pândya territories and to the Téliügáng country, are to be found in Prof. 
Н, Н. Wilson's Descriptive Catalogue of the Mackensis Collection, These have, perhaps, not yet 
been criticised in detail. But a|perusal of the notices discloses features very similar to those of 
tho Réjdvalibathe and the Kongudstardjdkkal. And, though they may be of some use in the 
geographical line of inquiry, we have no prim&-faoie reason to expeob to find in these works 
also, anything of the slightest historical value for early times. 


And yet there were, undoubtedly, genuine materials in abundanoe, from which 
histories of the most valuable kind might have been compiled in early times. 


In the first place, we know how, in India, pedigrees are always forthooming, even in the 
present day, to an extent that is unknown in Western countries. Among families connected in 
any way hereditarily with the administration, even the Gaudas ог РАЙ! and the Kujkarnts, the 
village headmen and accountants, can always bring forward,— whenever there is any inquiry 
into their watans or rights and privileges, or any dispute among themselves, — genealogical 
tables, unquestionably not altogether unauthentio, which exhibit the most complicated ramifica- 
tions of their houses, and often go back for two or three centuries ; and even the death of an 
ordinary oultivatqr usually results in the production of a similar table, though of more limited 
зооре, in the ingairy that is held to determine his heirs. Every majha or religious college of 
any importance preserves the succession of its heads. Among the Jains, we have the Раў ране 
эг successions of pontiffs, for a fall and lucid notice of some of which we are indebted to 
Dr. Hoernle : they purports to run back to even the death of the last Tirthaktara Vardhamána- 
Mabávira in, let us say, B. О. 527; and, though the earlier portions of them were put together 
Zn their present form not before the ninth cantury А, D. (because they exhibit the Vikrama- 
Legend)? and with resulta that are capable of considerable adjustment, they are, no doubt, based 
apon more ancient and correct lists that were then extant. The preservation of pedigrees and 
cuoceasions has evidently been а national characteristic for very many centuries, And we can, 
not doubt that considerable attention was paid to the matter in connection with the royal families 
end that Varhbavalis or Rajavalis, lists of the lineal successions of kings, were compiled 
and Kept from very early times. In faot, the matter is not one of speonlation, but is capable of 
proof. We distinctly recognise the use of such Vamidrelis, — giving the relationships and suooea- 
tions of kings, but no chronological details beyond the record of the total duration of each reign 
ith occasionally a coronation-date recorded in an era, — in the copper-plate records. We trace 
them, for instance, in the introductory passages of the grants of the Eastern Chalukya series 11 
which, from the period A. D. 918 to 925 onwards, name the successive kings beginning with 

, the founder of the line who reigned three centuries before that time, bat do not put forward 
more than the length of the reign of each of them ; and, from certain, differences in the figures 
for some of the reigns, we recognise that there were varying recensions of those Vaskéávalis. We 
trace the use of Veshédvalis again in the similar records of the Eastern Gahgas of Kaliiga, which, 
fzom А. D. 1058 onwards,™ give the same details about the kings of that line with effect from 
about A. D. 890, and one of which, issued in A. D, 1298,9 includes а coronation-date of A. D. 





9 Boe Xp. Ind. Vol IIT. p. 170 f. 

3 Vol XX. above, p. 341, and Vol. XXL р, 57. For others, эте Vol, XI, above, pp. 245, 251, Peterson's Second 
cae Banskyis Manuscripts, pp. 80, 163, and’ Bhandarkar’s Report on Sanskrit Manuscripts for 1883-84, © 
i n Bes pago 3 f. abore. 

* See, for instance, Vol. XIV. above, p, 55, South-Ind, Бию. Vol. L p. 86, and Bp. Ind. Vol. V. p. 181, 

зз Beo Bp. Ind, Vol, ГҮ. р. 188, з Јоже, Bong. As, Bec. Yol. LXV. Part L р, 289. 
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1141 ог 1142, And there is other proof also.M There has been brought to light from Népál % 
long Venié»ali9 which purports to give an unbroken list of the rulers of that country, with the 
lengths o! their reigns and an occasional landmark in the shape of the date of an accession stated in 
an era, back from A. D. 1768 to even so fabulous an antiquity as six or seven centuries before the 
tommencement of the Kali age in B. O. 3102. It contains gross mistakes in chronology; for 
instanoe, it places В. C. 101 to 84 AmSuvarman, of the Thikuri dynasty, who, we know, was ruling 
in A. D. 685 and 649 or 650,29 and, partly through committing one of the usual leading faults of 
Hindû compilations, namely of treating contemporaneous dynasties аз successive dynasties, it places 
about the. end of the seventh oentury B. O. а certain Vriahaddve, of the Sâryavahái or Lishehhavi 
dynasty, who, we know, was a contemporary of Améuvarman. And, as was pointed out by Pandit 
Bhagwanial Indraji who brought the full VasMveli to notice oritically, “it possesses no value what- 
“over as a whole,” and “no single ono of ita several portions is free from the most serious errros,” and 
it is usalesa for reconstracting the earlier history of N&pál, even by adjustment with respect to any , 
names aud dates that are known from other sources. But, in connection with the above-mentioned 
Vrishadéve, and in spite of the error in respect of his date, it teaches one thing which is of use. . 
From him, whom it places No. 18 in the Stiryavathéi dynasty, to Vasantadóva, No, 23, it gives - 
correctly a list of six successive names, whioh we hare verified froth epigraphic records, Tt allots to 
each of those rulers, it is true, a length of reign whioh not only is imposible in itself, but also is 
disproved in one oase st least by the opigraphio records. But tho fact remains, thai the names are 
given correctly and in the right order. This short list was certainly not based on some ancient 
obarter read by the original compiler of this portion of the Fasisévali. What would have happened, 
if that had been the case, is suggested plainly enough by the Konnir inscription from the Dharwar 
district,27 which purports to be the reproduction of a charter, dated A. D. 860, of the time of the 
Ráshjrakitha king Amôghaversha I. Here, wo have a record on stone, which says that it was embo- 
died in that shape in accordance with а coppor-plate charter that was read and explained by а oertain 
Jain teacher named Viranandin, the son of Mêghachandra, Partly from the oharaotera of the reoerd, 
and partly from the known fact that Maghashandra died A. D. 1115, we know that this record was 
not pat on the stone before the twelfth century A.D. We do not dispute the alleged fact that 
Viranandin draMed the stohe record from some ancient charter on copper. But wo find either that 
he dould not read that charter correctly, от that he did not take the trouble to interpret it aright; for, 
not only has he misstated the relationship of some of the Rashjrakits kings whom the stone version 
does mention and omitted others whom it ought to have included, but also, — probably trom a wrong 
interpretation of some verse which we have not as yet found in a genuine record, — he has placed at 
the head. of the R&shiraküta genealogy а purely fictitious person, whom he has called Prichchhaka- 
таја. If the list from Vrishadêva to Vasantedêva in the Népal Vaiésali had been put together in 
the same way from some ancient deed, the compiler of that part of the document would undoubt- . 
elly have committed some similar mistakes. And we have no hesitation in saying that he took 
these six names from some genuine early Vashédoali, accessible to him, which bad surrived from the 
time of the rulers to whom it referred; and probably the duration of the reigns was given correctly 
by him, and was falsified subsequently by some later compiler, to suit his own scheme of the whole 
chronology. The Bower Mannscript has shewn us how long even perishable documents may survive, 
And we may not unreasonably hope that an exploration of some buried ойу, or even of one or other 
of the numerous private collections of ancient manuscripts that still remain to be examined, may some 
day result in the discovery of some of the early and anthentio Vastédvalis, Meanwhile, wo hare to be 
very. cautious in accepting what we do obtain in this line. We have before us the example, not only 
of this Nepal Vastiáveli, but aso of some Voskéfoalis from Orissa, which do not indeed pretend to quite 
such: fabulous antiquity, but which nevertheless purport to present an unbroken list of the kings of 
ل‎ N 


м Falhaça, writing in A. D. 1148-49, mentions Hate of kings of Kashmir which had been pub togetber by 
Kabtmindra «nd Hélirája (ses разе 11 below). But we do not qnote these as proof of our present point ; bacause 
they wure corapiletions, noi original Heta prepared under the dynasties to which they belençod. 

= Yol, IIT. abore, p. 41. м Gupte Tuxrs. Introd.p. 180. _ W Ky. Ind, Vol YI, p 15 
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cha’ provinoe, going back from А. D. 1871 to the commencement of the Kali age, with the length of 
fhe reign of each, and with certain specified dates as epoohs. And the results put forward by them, 
anu by the palm-leef archives of the temple of Jagannétha at Part, have been supposed to give at any 
raté certain definite and reliable land-marks in the esrly history. But an examination of them and df 
~he archives has shown that, for at least the period anterior to about A, D. 1100, they are utterly 
“anoitel and misleading, and that they were devised, chiefly from imagination, simply to magni!y the 
an&quity and importance of the temple of Jagannátlia and of all its surroundings and connections, 
These local annals are not correct oren in respeot of во radical a point as the building of that teinple. 
They attribute it toa king Anahgabhima, whom they would place A. D. 1175 to 1202; whereas we 
Eno, from tbe epigraphio records, that it was built by a predecessor of his, Anantavarma-Ohódagaóga- 
Gatgtívara, in the period A, D. 1075 to 1141 or 1142. Further, they actually divide this latter 
Fing into two persons, — Chidagadga and Gangóéyara, —to whom they would allot the periods 
A.D. 1133 to 1152 and 1182 to 1166. For the period anterior to him, they do not incorporate. any 
ancient and authentic lists of rulers, but simply bring forward, amongst a host of fabulous names, a few 
l istoric kings, some of them not even connected with Orissa at all, whose dates they grossly misplace. 
And thus these records, again, aro absolutely worthless for any purposes of ancient history. 


In the genuine early Vasksdpalis, materials mist long have been extant, which could hare been 
turned to most valuable aoogant, if only for the ‘bare ontlines of political history. But there were 
plainly more ample materials than these. Of course, the elaborate routine of modern times had not 
been devised. Still, with the great advance towards civilisation which the Hindûs had mada ever in 
tre fourth century B. O., and with the careful and. detailed system of administration whith is dis- 
closed by the epigraphic records, there must have been, from early times, a fairly extenkivó sy stim 
ct official records. In any such state of advancement, there are oertain Precautions and arrange- 
ments, indicated by common sense, which would inevitably be adopted. Copies of important orders 
issued must be kept on record in the issuing office, as а reminder to make sure thai -ihstrostions 
given are duly and fully carried ont. And orders réceived must be filed in the receiving offite, to be 
produced in justiflontion of any particular measures taken in giving effect to them. The specific terms 
о? treaties and alliances must be reduced to writing, and copies must be kept for referende by each of 
tke contracting parties. Diaries of some kind must be kept by local governors, from which to prepare 
from time to time the periodical reports on their administration, A record must be kept, on both 
siles, of tribute paid by the great feudatory nobles and received by the paramount sovereign. And, 
eren under a system of farming the revenues, accounts of somo kind must be framed, of the proceeds 
of provincial customs and taxes and of village revenues, and of the expenditure incurred on the 
ccllection of them, Notes of all these matters muss have been preserved in some form or anotivr, in 
al the various offices. But it is probable that they were kept in the shape of general day-beoks, 
— something like the Diaries of the Péshwis of the eighteenth century,” — dealing with all matters 
m хөй, rather than according to any system ot seperate ledgers and files for eash branch of business. 
Except on the hypothesis of such а system of day-books, it is diffivalt to account for the manner 
in whioh, for instance, the date of а record of A. D. 1008 at Tanjore cites the one hundred and 
twenty-fourth and one hundred and forty-third days of the twenty-fourth year of the Chó]a king 
Rajaraja 1.0 and the date of a record of A. D. 1118 at Tiruvârúr in the Tanjore district cites 
tha three hundred and fortieth day of the fifth year of the reign of his descendant Vikiama-Oh6]a- 
dêra ;21 for such a detail to be cited conveniently, there must have been availab!o some such books, in 
which the days were entered and numbered, and the events of them were posted up, as they ran. 

m Boe Ep. Ind, Vol. IIL p. 831 ff. 

© For a sample of these Diarios, soo the Hxtracis relating to Political Matters from Ња Rmi Я orjournal of tho 
Pênhwá Bâhn from A. D. 1719-14 to 1784-35, which have been recently published. I understand that we are indebted 
to Mr. Ganesh Chimmaji Vad for the compilahon of the extracts, and thas thay are being printed by the Dekkan 
Vernacular Translation Hocety, Poona, . 

m South-Ind. Inss. Vol. IIL р. 14, л Bee Ep. Ind. Yol. ТҮ. 5 

32 А rather curious instances of eiting the days is furnished by the Tirnppüranam тас о? the Pindya king 
Jativarma-Kulaéékhara, which mentions the four thousand three hundred and mxtleth day of his thirteentl year 
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In such day-books and other records, valuable items of historical information would abound. The 
compilation, however, of any general history from them would, no doubt, be a somewhat complicated 
and laborious matter. But there were, plainly, other materials of a more concise kind, that might 
havo been used with great facility, in the shape of dynastio archives and chronicles, whiéb, in 
some oases at least, survived for a considerable time after the disappearance of the dynasties to whioh 
they belonged, and from whioh comprehensive and very valuable accounts might easily have been put 
together. It oan only have been from ancient archives, of considerable fulness of detail, which had ' 
fallon into their own hands, that the Western Ohâlukya kings of Kalydni derived the knowledge that 
they possessed, and exhibited in some of their records, of the earlier Chalukya dynasty of Badami, — 
soparated from themselves by an interval of three centuries, during which an extranvous dynasty 
possessed the sovereignty, — from which they claimed to be descended; this is pointedly illustrated 
by the mention, in the Kauthém grant of A. D. 1009,50! Maügalóéa, who was not ir the direct lineof 
descent, and therefore might easily have baen lost sight of in a more Vashédrali, and by the preservation, 
in tho samo record, among oertain other details which tradition alone, or a mere list of kings, would not 
account for, of the memory of the conquest by him of the territory of Rêrvattdvipa, and by the way 
in which the record glosses over his attempt to break the direct and rightful senior line of succession 
in favour of transmitting the orown to his own son, by representing him as simply a regent during 
tho minority of his nephew Pulakésin IL, to whom, it says, he eventually restored the throne in 
pious accordance with the oustom and Jaws of the Chalukya kings. And the Silihára princes 
of tho Southorn Konkag must have kopt а careful record of their paramount aoveroigns, the RAsh .: 

. raküjas, as woll as of themsolvos, to account for the statement about the rise of their own family. 
undor Krishna I., and for the full account of the Rishtrakija genealogy, as well as of their own 
pedigrae, that is given in the Khárépátan grant of A, D. 1008,* issuod by the Billhira Battarüja in 
tho timo of tho Wostorn Ohajukys king Irirabedanga-Saty&éraya. Those cases indicate distinctly the 
compilation and survival of dynastic chronicles, which were doubtless carriod on chapter by chapter 
after tho death of варһ successive king or prince. And we oan actually recognise the copy of a chapter, 
or of the draft of the beginning of а chapter, of such а obroniolo, compiled most probably from day- 
books or other miscellaneous sources, in the Udayagiri insoription of B. C. 151,9 whioh gives a succinct 
account of the career of Khiravéla of Кайда from his birth to the thirteenth year of his reign : it 
tells us that ho spent fifteen years in princely sports, — that for nine years he enjoyed power as Fesarája 
or heir-apparent and appointed suocessor, — and that he was crowned to the succession at the end of 
his twenty-fourth year; and then it briefly enumerates, year by year, the principal events of his 
reign, and oortain large items of expenditure on publio works and charity, as far as tho thirteenth year. | 
ln this department, again, we may hope that future explorations will result in discoveries that will give 
us reading of a partioularly interesting kind. 


These materials did not remain altogether unutilised. We can trace а use of at least the Vawsdvalia 
in the historical chapters of the Purdnas, whioh, composed apparently before the ninth century 
A. D. (because they do not inolade the Vikram legend), do certainly indicate а desire on the part 
of the ancient Hindôs not to ignore genoral history altogether, and are clearly based upon ancient 
әссы тов which had survived in а more or less complete shape and were somehow or other accessible 
to the composers of those works. At the same time, it is not muoh, in the way of reliable history, that 
we gather from these chapters. In the first place, some of the necessary materials were apparently : 
not available to the authors; and some of the dynasties are omitted altogether: for instance, the 
Purégas do not include (at any rate, in anything like its proper place) any reference to the line that 





(Vol. XX. above, p. 498). We oan hardly imagine thas the numbering of the daya had run on from the first day of 
the reign mp to that high number, And we understand thas, as suggested (loo cM. p. 280) the writer took the 
fortieth day of the thirteenth year, and, for some reason or other, added ft $o 960 и 1% = 4330 as the total number 
of days of the preceding twelve years. 3 

“62 Vol, XVI above, p. 15, м Ep. Ind. Vol III, р. 298. 

ю Proceedings of the Birth Insernasional Congress of Orlentalista, Vol ПІ. p. 15%. 

м See page Sf. abore, 
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was founded by Kanishka; nor do they mention the great dynasty of the Early Guptas, unless they speak 
of those kings as the Guptas of Magadha, whom they would place more than three centuries ahead of 
the present day; nor do they make any reference to the great Harshavardhana of ThAnêzar and 
К апаа}, ‘the warlike lord," as the southern records oall him, “of all the region of the north." In the 
second place, while the authors have usually given us the supposed duration of each dynasty, and in 
some cases oven the lengths of individual reigns, they did not think it worth their while to gire us 
any fixed points in the shape of dates recorded in any of the Hindû eras. Thirdly, somo of the materials 
that were used by the authors had apparently become imperfeot : for instanoe, the Purdaas assign only 
a hundred and thirty-seven years as the period of the Maurya kings; whereas we know, from the 
Udayagiri inscription of Kháravàla?* that the Maurya dynasty lasted for at least twenty-eight years 
longer ; for, it is'only in consequence of the continuance of the Maurya sway, not only in the origina] 
territory of the dynasty bat also over the conquered province of Kalinga, that that record could 
he dated, as itis, in the hundred and sixty-fifth year of the time of the Maurya kings. In the fourth place, 
eren allowing for corruption by successive copyists, it seems plain that, — be tho cause what it шау: 
for instance, sometimes inability to decipher ancient characters, — the authors havo not always given us 
eren the пашэв of their kings with accuracy ; compare, for instanoe, the Purâgio lists of the Andhra- 
bhyityas, with esoh other, and still more with such information about those kings as wo hare obtained 
from the epigraphic records. And, finally, the extravagant chronological results that these chapters ` 
present, shew that the authors hore, again, committed the usual Hindû fault of treating contemporaneous 
dynasties as successive : thus, to take only a part of the whole list, from the beginning of the Mauryas 
to the end of the Kailakils-Yavanas the Vishgupurdma gives us a total period of two thousand five 
hundred and fifty-five years; apply this to B. O. 815, as the most probable exact year of the accession 
of the first Maurya king Ohandragupta,9 and we have the end of the Kailakila-Yavanas in А. D. 2240. 
three centuries anl a half in the future from even the present time ; and we have to place after that a 
variety of other rulers, including the Guptas of Magadha, who, the same work says, followed the 
Kailakila-Yavanas. While, therefore, the historical chapters of the Purónas undoubtedly have some 
basis of truth, the treatment of the subject in them is sketchy and meagre, the details are incompleta, 
inaoeurate, and extravagant, and we cannot bind ourselves to follow them éven in the general outline 
of the alleged sucesseion of the various dynasties, 


The only other indication, that has survived from any antiquity, of an attempt on the part of the 
Hindês to put together anything in tho shape of а general history, is the Rajatarazhgint, on the first 
eight cantos of whioh Kalhaga was engaged in A. D. 1148-49. — Kalhaga mentions certain previous 
writers, — Suvrata, whose work, he says, was made difficult by misplaced learning; Kahêmêndra, who 
drew up а list of kings, of which, however, he says, no part is free from mistakes ; Ntlamuni, who wroté* 
the Nilematapurdas ; Hélaraja, who composed а list of kings in twelve thousand verses ; and Srimihira 
or Padmamihira, and the author of the Srfchchhavillá. His own work, he tells us, was based on eleven 
collections of Réjakathds or stories about kings! and on the work of Ntlamuni. Fe says ho sought 
to remove all errors by consulting charters issued by anoient kings, and laudatory inscriptions on 
stones, and manusoripts. And he has presented us with a detailed account of Kashmtr, including 


зт Here, and in connsetion with whas follows, see Wilson's Translation of the Vishaupurdns, Vo. IV. р, 178 ff — 
Dr. Bhandarkar seems bo be of the opinion (sse his Barly History of the Dekkan, in the Gazetteer of the Bombay Preni- 
dency, Vol. I. Part IL, р. 161 ff), thas the Pdyupwrtas and tho Miisyapuráxa are older works than tho one that I 
quote, and that the figures given in them are, on tho whole, more worthy of being quoted, though tho texta have, in 
some casos at least, undergone corruption. There is no objection to thes view. Ваё І сап conveniently quote only 
the figures of the Vishnepurdyc. And there is no recognisable discrepancy in respect of the broad features to whioh 
I draw atbention. ` 

9 Sos pago 10 abore, note 85. , 3 Boe Miss Duffs Chronology of India, p. 10, 

“® In connection with the following remarks, see the extracts given by Dr. Bühler (Vol. VI. abore, р. 268), and 
by Dr. Huliasoh (Vol. XVIII. abore, pp. 65,97, and Vol. XIX. p. 251. 

& Oompare, —eapecially as helping to ilüsirabe how fictitious matter might some 0 be introduced into such 
stories, — the discourse about religion, and the recital of the praisoãof ancient and recent devotees of Siva, in whioh 
ВбаъМтага IV. and his commander-in-chief indulged on a certain cocasion (Ep. Ind. Vol. V. р. 258; see also ibid. 
р. 233, for another insiignoe of а dharmaprassga or talk about religion between village officials). 
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ocoasional items of external history, whioh purports to gó baok to B. O. 2448, and has given us the 
alleged exact details of the length of tho reign of eaoh suocogaive king from B. O. 1182 onwards. 
We may expect to find him fairly correct for his own time, and for the preceding century or so. But 
an examination of the details of his work quickly exposes its imaginative character, and its unreliability, 
for any early period, It plaoos tho great Maurya king Afdka а thousand years before his real time. 
[t places В. O. 704 to 684 Mihirakula, the great foreign invader of India, whose real period was closely 
about A.D. 580.4 It places about eight centuries after Mihirakulo a Tóramiga, the original of whom 
van be none other than Téramina the father of Mihirakula. And, though Каћапа could put 
lorward such exact details as four years nine months and one day for the dara‘ioa of the reign of 
Mátrigupta (A. D. 106 to 111, sa worked out by Dr. Hultzach), he waa obliged to allot to RapAditya I. 
a reign of three centuries (A. D. 205 to 505), simply, as Dr, Hultssch has put it, in order to save 
his own chronology. | 


With these exooptions, — namely the historical chapters of the Purágas and the Rdjatarabginf, 
— the ancient Hindûs seem to have never made any real attempt to deal with history on general lines ; 
they have loft us to gather what wo can from their ordinary literary works, into which they have 
occasionally introduced historical matter, but, as can clearly be soon, only as an incidental detail of 
quite secondary and subordinate importanoe. 


In the body of their literature, the Hindús do not help us much. The plots of some of the 
plays, the olassical poems, and the collections of imaginative stories, were woven round historio names, 
both of persons and of places. But it is seldom, exoept in the geographical] line, that such allusions can 
be put to any practical use. They help us to locate places, and to fix the limits of countries; for 
instance, we know, from other sources, that the ancient TAmalipti is the modern Tamlik in the Midnapur 
district, and thus the incidental statement in the Dasakumáracharita that Tâmalipti was in the Buhma 
country, gives us а more precise indication, than is obtainable elsewhere, as to the exact part of Bengal 
that was known by the name of бића, And they help us to establish the antiquity of places; thus, 
we know, from the Aihole inscription of the timo of Pulakêéin IL, that the celebrated poet Kalidisa 
flourished before A. D. 684; and, so, the mention by him of Gôkarça 4 in the North Капага district, 
Bombay, carries back the existence of that place, as а famous Байта site, to at least the beginning of 
the esventh century A. D. In tho historical line, however, the allusions teach us little, if abiything. 
The works do not give dates for what is told in them: and naturally enough ; the similar productions 
of other countries, also, do not aim at being historical recorda, and at inoluding chrenologieal details, 
The works in question are of nse historically, only when the date of an author happens to be known, 


and we are enabled thereby to fix a latest possible limit for a historic name, mentioned by him, for 
which we have otherwse no speciflo date at All, 


There are, indeed, a few compositions, which put forward certain distinot historical pretensiona, 
but which cannot, in truth, be taken as anything more serious than historical romances. In San- 
skrit, we have the Harshacharita of Ваша, and the Vikramfabedépackarita of Bubane, The first deals 
with the achievements or career of the great northern king Harsha, Harsbadáva, or Harshavardhana 
of Thiqêsar and Kananj (A. D. 605-606 to about 648); and the second deals, in the samo way, with 
an equally great southern king of later times, the Western Chálukya Vikramaditya VI. of Kalyani 
(A. D. 1076 to 1120). And thus they both aim at being historical chronicles of those two periods. 
But they do not present the plain straightforward language of sober common sense. They imitate the | 
classical poems, with all their elaboration of diction, metaphor, and imagery. They weave into their 
stories mythical and supernatural matter of the most fanciful kind. And they give us some charming 
reading in the postical line. But they offer us not much beyond that. The historial information 
contained in the Harshacharita might be summed up very briefly. That in the Vikramfita- 
dévacharita is more extensive; mixed up, on the other hand, with more imaginative matter than is 
found in Dága's work. Bat neither author has given us а date for anything that is mentioned by him, 


Gupta Inss. Introd. p. 11, ` 4 Wileon’s Works, Vol. IV. p. 248, ы Ragkweeshéa, vill. verse 38, 
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We do not blame them for this : the authors ofthe modern Europeen historical novels rarely give 
dates; and, when they do, we should hardly acoept their statements for quotation without verification, 
We only remark that no dates are given. Віра, for instance, tells ust} that Harshavardhana was born 
“in the month Jyaishtha, on the twelfth day of the dark fortnight, the Pleiads being in the ascendant, 
“just after the twilight time, when the young night had begun to climb ;” but he has not given us any 
statement as tothe year. And Bilhans tells us’ that, when V itya was born, ‘flowers fell 
“from the aky, Indra's drum resounded, and the gods rejoiced-in heaven ;" but he does not even name 
the month and day, Neither author has given us even his. own date. And, if Harshavardhana and 
Vikramaditya were not known from more exact sources of a different kind, we should not eren know 
to what period to refer the poeta and their patrons. In the same category we must place the Tamil 
historical poems, — the Kalavalí, the Kaligettu-Parawi, and the Vibrama-CA4[ag- 174,41 — for our 
introduction to which we are indebted to Mr. V. Kunakasebbai Pillai. In these, again, there is much 
of interest, and a good deal of importance. But hore, also, there are no dates, and, so, no means in the 
works themselves for determining the periods to which they belong. . 


These works, — the dramas, the classical poems, the imaginative storios, and the historical romances, 
— are invaluable for the study of mannersand customs, trade and commerce, methods and routes of oom- 
munication, and the details of domestic, social, publio, and religious life. They would furnish excellent 
materials for articles such as those which the Rev. Т. Foulkes has given us on the Dekkan in the time of 
Gantame-Buddha* And they supplement the epigraphic records admirably. But that is all they do. . 
It is only in the introductions und colophons of their literary works, — for a knowledge of 
which we are indebted largely to the detailed reports of the late Professor Peterson, and of Dr. Bhan- 
darkar, on Sanskyit manuscripts, — that the Hindi have thought it worth their while to give us any 
dates to accompany such historical details as they put forward. Неге, the dates are useful enough. But: 
we find that the historical matter is introduced only incidentally, to magnify the importance of the 
authors themselves rather than of their patrons, and is not handled with any particular care and fulness. 
- As typical illustrations, we take the following oases. Sémadéva tells us, in the colophon of his Fabas- 
tilaka,# that he finished that work in the month Ohaitra, Sake-Samvat 881 expired, falling in A.D. 
959, during the rule of a Ohalukya prince who was the eldest son of Arikésarin and was a foudatory of 
a king Kyishpardjadéva. But he does not take the trouble to tell us the name of the prinos, pream- 
ably his immediate patron, or to state the family or even the parentage of the king, or to indicate the 
territory of either the sovereign or his vassal. In this case, as it happens, we learn more about the 
family to which the prince belonged, from the Vikramdrjunasijaya or Pampa-Bhdrata of Pampa, who, 
writing A. D. 941-42, mentions, as his patron, the aforesaid Arik@sarin, and gives his pedigree for seven 
preoeding generations, with apparently a tolerably definite hint as to the pert of the country to which 
he belonged. As regards the king KyishnorAjadéva,— wo knew, from the epigraphic records, the 
Rashgraktta 1:05 Krishna IIL, for whom we hed dates in A. D. 940 and 958. And, there being no 
extraneous objections, we did not hesitate to identify Sbmadêva's Kyishnarajadéva with this Krishya 
TIL. and to extend the reign of the latter to A. D. 959, even before obtaining for him a later epigraphio 
date in A. D. 961.1 In this way, Sémadéva’s literary reference usefully supplemonted the inscriptions. 
But it teaches us, in itself, little enough, And, by the way, be might plainly have told us even а good 
deal more than he has. The preamble of tho lettor issued by his hero king Yagôdbara, — particularly 
in its introluction of the titles “supreme lord of the town of Padmêvatipura, lord of the mountain 
Kanaksgiri, and owner of the Kailisa-orest,” as well as in othor details, — is no mere ordinary epistle, 
but is an imitation of the formal preamble of a grant ; from which wo gather that Sômadêva had access 
zo official papers, and used one of tho drafts kept on hand for preparing charters of grants, Take, ' 
again, the case of ЈаШапа. In the introduction to his SubAdshitamuktdavali, written in tho period 


55 Horshecherite, Cowell and Thomas’ Translation, р. 109. a Vol. V. abore, p. 818, 
tt Vol. IVIL above, р. 259, Vol. ХІХ, р. 889, Vol, XXII. p. 141. 4 Vol, ХУІ. above, pp. 1 ff., 49 ff. 
4º Paterson’s Second Report, p. 47, . 9 Hioe’s Kars4jakaáebd4nuédoenam, Introd, р, 24. 


. 8! An inscription аё Dévt-Hosir. эз Los. ait. (noto 40 abore), p. W. 
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A.D. 1247 to 1260,8 he states carefully the Telationahips in his own pedigree, bat emits to state them 
in the case of the Dévagiri-Yadava kings Bhillama, Sibghaga, and Krishna, and their ancestor Mallugi, 
whom he mentions. And take, finally, the case of Hêmidri, Writing in the period A. D, 1960 to 
1271, in the time of the Dévagiri-Yádaya king Mab&dóva, under whom, as also under his successor 
Ramachandra, he held the post of Sríkarapádkipa or superintendent of the business connected with 
the drawing up of documenta, he aimbd, in the introdustion to his Vratakkaadga,4 at giving the full 
pedigree, with incidental historical items, of that branch of the Yadavas from even Purágio times. In 
spite, however, of the free aocess that he must have had to the chronioles and offigial records of the 
family, — within the historical period, he has omitted, several times, to state the exact relationships of 
the successive members of the family ; he has apparently passed over altogether one of them, Вёпрайётә, 
whose existence is established by an epigraphio record; and, as tested by an insoription e A.D. 1191 ` 
at Садар, 58 he has suggested an altogether wrong: inference wgarding the parentage of Bhillams, the | 
first paramount king in the family, within only а century before the time at which he was writing. 


The dates which are given in the introductions and colophons of the literary works, in connection 
with the composition of those works, may of course be accepted as reliable. And any genealogical 
and historical items put forward in the same places, ought to be correct for a few preceding genera- 
tions. But it would be a very extraordinary and imperfect history of India that we should put 
together from such references, and from the Puréaas, the Rájatarakgint, the historical romances, the 
general body of the literature, such Vashéfvalis as have been obtained from Orissa and Népal, and the 
few items of alleged histery that aro incidentally given in the Pajfávalis. We should doubtless recog- 
nise that the successions of kings given for India itself by the Puráras, for Kashmir by the Rdja- 
tarakgint, and for Népal by the Vassídvali, should be taken as separato successions, im territories the 
histories of which must be treated separately. We should not know exactly what conclusion to arrive 
‘at in respect of the annals of Orissa, which is а province of India iteelf. Bat, having regard to the 
preposterous duration allotted to each of the reigns from В. О. 8102 to 57, we should doubtless decide 
that all memory of the true history of that period had been Jost in Orissa, and that from the next . 
fixed point, A. D, 78, Orissa was an independent province with a history and a line of kings of its 
own, We could scarcely fail to detegt the oourrence, in the Puránas, the Rájataramgint, and the 
Népál Vaskédoali, of one particular name, that of Айба, which ought to establish a definite synehron- 
ous point in the histories of the three countries. We should not be able to deduce the date of Akka | 
from the Perdas. But we should find that the Réjatarasgist would place him somewhcre about 
B.0.1260. We should find, indeed, that the Népal Vashédoals would place him, roughly, about В, O, 
2600. As, however, that list does not mention him as a ruler of Nópál bat only as a visitor to the 
country, we should probably infer a mistake in that account, and prefer to select the date of В. О. 
1260, And then we should set about arranging the succession of the kings of India itself, from the 
Purdsas, with B. C. 1260 for the approximate date of the aoceasion of Aka as Our starting-point. 

^ Bhandarkar’s Report for tho years’ 1987-68 to 1800.01, Notiosa, р. 7. | 

A rs нади of the Dekkax (in the Garstiesr of the Bombay Presidency, Vol I. Park IL), Appen- 
dix O., А 

" Bie my Dynasties of tha Канатым Dieta (ls tho Calor af th Bombay Ренан, VOL Pact IL) E. 
Hémádri seems to hare adopted here some mistaken tradition which appears algo in some of the later epigraphic 
м A beginning was actually mado, almost in the manner suggested abore, by Bir William Jones : soe his disserta- 
Чоп on the Chronology df the Hindus, written in 1788 (4s. Res, Vol. II. p. 111, repriné of 1799). But.he took a 
different starting-point, and fixed ıt fn а different way. His paper was based on & work entitled Purtg det 
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We should then examine the other available sources of information. And probably we should first 
uote, from the Jain Paftéralis, the king Vanarája, who is said to have founded Arnhilwád in Gujarat, 
ix A, D. 746 ; and we should ebtain the alleged succession at Anhilwad after him, with an initial 
date for each king, to A. D. 1804, from the Prapachanaparikshd of Dbarmaságara.*! From the 
literary works, we should obtain a few names, with fixed dates, such as the following. Jinaséna tells 
ns in the Jain Hartvaméa, in connection with the date of that work, that in A. D. 788-84 there were 
-eigning, — in vdireotions determined with reference to a town named Vardhamánapura, there which 
4 to be identified with the modern Wadghwhy in the JhAlâvAg division of KéthiAwdr, —in the north, 
Iudrayudha ; in the south, Srivallabha ; in the east, Vatsar&j&, king of Avanti (Ujjain); and, in the 
west, Varaha or Јауатагдһа, in the territory of the Sauryas And from the Channabasavapurdes 
re should have (but, in this case, falsely) а king Bijjela reigning at Kaly&i in the Nizam's 
Dominions, contemporaneously with them. Gunabhadra gives us, in recording the date of the com- 
pletion of his Uttarapuréaa, a king Ak&ülavarsha, with the date of A. D. 897.1 Pampa gives us a 
Oh&lukya prince Arikêsarin, with the date of A, D. 941,2 with his pedigree for seven generations, 
cud with, apparently, a hint that he was ruling the territory round the modem Lakshmfshwar in tho 
Dhárwár district. Sémaddva gives us а king Krishya, with the date of A. D. 969.5 Ranna gives 
us а king Abavamalla, who was reigning A. D. 988.4 А later Simaddva gives us a Bhôja, who was 
Faling in the Kélhapur territory in A. D. 1205.5 And Jãân£ávara gives us a Ramachandra, who waa 
reigning A. D. 1290 ; while another work gives a date for the same king in A. D. 1297, and shows 
that the Konkan was a part of his dominions.” In the way of definite names with uncertain dates, we 
should have, from Jahlens,® another king Krishpa, with his predecessors Mallugi, Bhillama, and 
Binhghana, whom we oould not place im any particular period from his information alone. And we 
should have, from Hámádri а much longer list, in which we should recognise the same names, 
rithout, however, here again the means of referring them to any particular period, We should 
probably obtain the right clue here from the fact that Hémadri elsewhere mentions, as the successor 
cf his king Mahdddva, a Rimaochandra, who, we should’ guess, ought to be identified with the 
Bimachandra of A, D. 1290 and 1297. But in the case of Bane’s Harsha or Harshavardhana 
and Bilbaga's Vikramaditya, we should in all probability go completely wrong; the temptation would 
hs almost irresistible, to identify VikramAditya either with а Vikramáditya who is mentioned in the 
Pájataramgist as a contemporary of Pratápüditya of Kashmir in the period B. O. 180 to 148, or 
ese with the Vikramâditya of Ujjain of the legend, who is supposed to have died or to have begun to 
reign in В. O. 57, and to identify Harsha with a certain Harsha-Vikramáditya, king of Ujjain, who is 
mentioned in the Rájatarashgini as a contemporary of Hiranya and Mátrigupta of Kashmtr in the 
period A. D. 76 to 111. We should look in vain in the Purdnas, for any of the names obtained 
from the literature and the Paffávalis. Bat we should, to the best of our ability, work thoee names, 
and the datos connected with them, into the list obtained from the Puránas and in continuation ef it. 
And we should possibly be working into it also some quite modern inventions, such as those of the 
berda of Küthi&wár, whioh were at one time supposed to be “old-world tales,” but which really spring 





Puranas were exceasive, both for generations and for reigns. And, adjusting those figures according to his own 
owdmate, and taking, as a starting-point, B. O. 1097 for the date of Buddha as fixed by the Chinese authorities as 
in-erpreted by De Guignes, be submitted a revised scheme, which placed Pradyóta В. О, 1080, Nanda В. О. 609, and 
the rise of the Andhrabhrityas in B. О. 149. — (In this revised scheme, a specific date was поё proposed for Ohan- 
drugupta, whose importance had поё been recognised at that time). — He further suggested other corrections, whieh 
wauld place Pradyóta В. О. 817 or 17, and Nanda A. D. 18 ог 818. But he pointed out that this arrangement would 
take the Andhrabhyityas on to at least the sixth to the tenth centuries A. D., “without leaving room for the subee- 
“алаш dynasties, if they reigned suocessivoly.” And it does not seem to have recommended itself $o him at all 


favourably. ‘ 
` 81 Yol. XL above, p. 258. ® Bhandarkar's Report for 1888-84, pp. 150, 454. 
æ Bee a note on the date of Dhruva, in Ep. Ind. Vol. VI. * Soo page 2 abore. 
€ Vol. XIL abore, p. 117. *! Bee page 19 abore. 6 Hoe page 18 above, 
* Rios's Karndiakasabddeusteonam, Introd, р. 38 ff. @ Vol. X. abore, р. T5. 
* Borly History of the Dekkan, p. 254. т Vol, XXL abore, р. 51, 


@ Boe pago 15 f. abore А ** Bee page 14 abore, 
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into existence within the last twenty-five or thirty years, and оке their origin only to certain pre- 
liminary speculations, put forward by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, that found their way to the bards 
through an educational treziise. € In this way, we should build up a chronological list of the rulers of 
India, and of some of its provinces, with B. O. 1280 as a starting-point. And them, sooner or later, 
we should be met by the discovery that Chandragupta, the grandfather of Ай Ка, was known to the 
Greeks as Sandrokottoe, and that his date is fixed by the Greek writers We should thus learn that 
Aédka could not be placed before about B. O. 275. All the early part of our arrangements would be 
upset by а thousand years, And the subject would become a тихе of bewilderment, confusion, and 
speculation, to be approached afresh from an entirely new point of view, 


Fortunately, the discovery about Ohandragupta was made and announced,— by Sir 
William Jones, in 1798,71 — before speculation into the ancient history of India had gone very far. 
And, fortunataly, в few of the inscriptions had already begun to come to notice. From 

' that time, more and more attention was paid to them ; and particularly from the time when they were 
taken in hand by Mr. James Prinsop, who first succeeded in deciphering the records of Agbka, and, 
in that and other ways, laid tho real foundations of the whole superstucture that has boen subsequently 


This is not the oocasion for entering into any detailed exposition of the historical results that we 
have obtained from the inscriptions, The subject would require a volume to itself, and will be 


be most useful and indispensable to any student of Indian history. And we may say that, though 
many details still remain to be filled in from future exploration and research, we have now а very fair 
knowledge in outline of the political history of India from about B. 0. 300 to A. D. 850, and a very 
full knowledge of it from the latter timo onwards, And we are indebted for this, in respeot of the 
earlier period, a good deal to coins taken in connection with the epigraphic records,” but, in respect of 
the later period, almost entirely to the epigraphic records. ` 


We must hare, however, some idea as to what tho inscriptions are, — as to the extent of 
territory that they cover, — and as to how they help us so definitely, And, to make the first and 
third of these matters clear, we must present a classification of the records from two points of view, 
according to the materials on which they have been preeerved, and according to the objects to which 
they were devoted. 


As regards the materials on which they have been preserved, — among the records 
there is one that stands by itself, in respect of the peculiarity of being engraved on iron; namely, 
the short poem оп the iron column at Mêharauk, near Delhi, which constitutes the epitaph of the great 
king Chandra. With this exception, the records are to be divided into those which are on copper, 
and those which are on stone. 


The former usually desoribe themsolves by the namo of tâmrasâsana, or ““copper-charters.” 
And they consist sometimes of a single plnte, but more usually of several plates atrung together on 
a large signet-ring which bears generally the ecal of the authority who isened the particular charter. 
Many of them have come to notice through being produced by the modern poesessors of them before 
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official authorities in the expectation of establishing privileges which, it is hardly necessary to say, 
hav» long since ceased to exist through the lapse of tima, the dying out of the families of original holders, 
rights of conquest, and the many changes of government that have taken place; and it is still in 
private hands that we must look to find the majority of those that remain extant but unknown. Bat 
others have been found buried in fields, and bidden in the walls and foundations of buildings; and 
the Jecay of old erections, and the excavation of ancient sites, may at any time yield a rich harvest 
in this direction. 

The stone records usually describe themselves by the name of bilákâsana, "gtone-ohartoers," kilà- 
lókhá, “stone-writings,” or prabasti, "eulogies. They are found on rocks, on religious 
oolonns such as those which bear some of the edicts of Agbka and others which were set up in front 
of temples as ‘‘flag-staffs” of the gods, on battle-columns or columns of victory such as the two at 
Mandasér, on the walls and beams and pillars of caves and temples, on the pedestals of images, and 
on sabe built into the walls of temples or set up in the courtyards of temples or in conspicuous places 
in vllage-sites or fells, And they are often accompanied by sculptures which give the seal of the 
authority issuing the record, or mark its sectarian nature, or illustrato some scene referred to in it, 





As а matter of convenience, we know the copper records best by the name of “grants,” 
and she stone records beet by the name of "insoriptions.' But there is no radical differcnee 
betwen tho tro divisions, such as might be inferred from there two names, 


As regards the extent of territory that they cover, — the inscriptions come from all parts 
of Iadia, from Sh&hbazgarhi on the north, in tho Yuenfzai sulivis.on of the Peshawar district, 
to tha ancient Pandya territory in the extreme south of the reninsula, and from K &thidwér in the 
west 0 Assam on tho cast; and, from beyond the confines cf India itself, wo hare some from 
Népfil, others from Ceylon, and others from Cambodia in Indo-China, And they are very numer- 
ous. Professor Kiclhorn has Intely put together a list, with dates, names, and some other legd- 
ing dateils, of more than seven hundred from Northern India 374 that is to say, chiefly from the 
verritory lying on the north of the Nerbudda and Mabânedi rivers, And they are still more abund- 
ant ir. Southern India, where the Musalmáns, in consequence no doubt of being somewhat remote from 
the g ‘eat centros of fanaticism, livod formerly, as now, more peaceably with the Hindás, and did not 
do sc much damago to the temples and their stone records, Sir Walter Elliot, who flrst systemati- 
cally collected the southern rocords, compiled manuscript copies of no less than five hundred and 
ninety-five from the Kanareso country, in addition to а large number of others from the Telugu 
proviroes. Dr. Hultxsoh, in his first two volumes of South-Indian Inscriptions, and in Part I. of 
Vol. ITI., haa published nearly three hundred, chiefly from the Tamil country. And further inquiries 
in the Kanarese country have disclosed the exiktenoe of a wealth of materials there, the extent of 
which can hardly yet be guagel: from tho province of Mysore, Mr. Rice has given us texts and 
abetrast translations of a hundred and forty-four recorda at the great Jain centre Bravana Be]go]s, 
and hes dealt, in two volumes of his Epigraphia Ca natica, with one thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-five from the Mysore district alone, and he has still eight volumes to issue; ‘from the Belgaum - 
and D hárwár districts, in the Bombay Presidency, impressions of nearly a thousand inscriptions 
were obtained under my own direction; and the southernmost parts of Dhfrwar, which are very full 
indeed of such materials, and somo parts of the Belgaum and Bijapur districts, still remain to be 
explored, 


And the inscriptions help us во definitely, partly because, from the middle of the fourth 
century A. D, they are nearly all specifically dated in the various Hindû eras, the initial points 
of which are now so well known that, — by means of various writings by Dr. Schram, Prof. Jacobi, Prof, 
Kielhorn, and Mr. Sewell and the late Mr, Shankar Balkrishna Dikshit, — we can determine the dates. 
of the -eoords without any doubt, and partly because of the voluminous, varied, and practical 
ee 
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nature of the matter presented in them. To understand the latter point, however, we must 
now proceed to a further classification of the records according to the nature of their 
contents, following, however, only some general lines, without aiming nt an accurate completences ot 
subdivision which would be beyond the scope of our present objects, 


We may placo firat those which are plain statements of eventa, sometimes perhaps contain - 
ing allusions to religion and to donations, but not directed to any such ends, In this class, some of 
the bost instances of purely historical narratives are, the Udayagiri cave inscription, already 
referred 0,75 which summarises the career of Khéravéla of Kalinga as far as the thirteenth year of 
his reign, and presents to us a chapter, or the beginning of a chapter, of a dynastic chronicle; the 
eulogy of Samudragupta on the Aédke column at Allahâbêd,7º which recites his pedigree, 
describes his conquests in Northern India, mentions some of the foreign tribes with whioh be had rela- 
tions, and gives us a vonsiderablo insight into the political divisions of Southern India ; and the short 
poem, in grand diction, on the two columns of victory at Mandasór,7 which desoribes the triumphs 
of Yasédharman, including the humbling of the great foreign invader Mihirakula “who had nover 
before that bowed his head in obeisance to any вате the god ive.” То the samo class be- 
long some of the epitaphs; for instance, the short charming poem on the iron pillar at Méha- 
rauli,™ which preserves the memory of the great king Chandra, and the panegyric of the great 
Western Ganga princo No]ambántaká-Márasimha at Sravana-Belgoja,” and the epitaphs of the Jain 
teachers Prabhévbandra and Mallish&na at the same place. То the same cluss we may refer some of 
the records of the carrying out of public works; for instance, the two fine rock inscriptious 
a Junâgagh,'! which record the repairing of the embankment of the great lake Sudarsana in the time 
of Rudradâmau and again in the time of Skandagupta, — the former of them reoiting, also, how it 
bad опсо before been repaired by a brother-in-law of the great Maurya king Obandragupta, and had 
heen embellished by а local governor of Asdks. In the same class we have some of the monumental 
pillars and tablets commemorating the death of heroes in battle; for instanoe, the small 
pillar at Êran, which gives us the nemo of king Bhànugupta, as a preliminary to recording how his 
follower Gôparája died in fight and how Góparüja's wife acoompanied his corpse onto the funeral 
pyre, and the pfrguls or “horo-stones” of Central India, Bombay, and Madras, aa illustrated by the 
Têrahi stonos?? which recite how Ohândiyaga, the governor of a fortress under Gunarája, was killed 
in a fight between Gunarija and Undabhata, — by the Ablür stone which commemorates the 
death of the brothers Macha and Góms, fighting valiantly on the occasion of a cattle-raid against 
their village, — and by the Ki]-Muttugür and Ambir tablets, which preserve the memory of other 
heroes killod on occasions of tho samo-kind, In the way of more miscellaneous records refer- 
able to this same class, we have the Mandár Hill rock inscriptions, which record the oon- 
struction of a tank by the order of Kdnadêrl, the wife of king Ádityasóna ; the Dhrmará pillar,” 
which wax set ap as а boundary-pillar between the territories of the Mahár(ja Hastin and the 
AMahárája Sarvanatha, and the record on which enables ns to synohronise the fannlios to which those two 
princes belonged ; anothor stone at K1]-Muttugür,8* which marks the spot on an embankment at which 
a local hero killed a tiger; the Kôtûr inscription, which narrates how a Baiva ascetic immo- 
lated himself in the fire; and tho De]atüru insoription,?? which tolls tbe pathetic tale of how, in 
wpito pf the remonstrances of hor parents and her relatives, the widow of а local governor 
entered the flames, to accompany her dead husband to the world of the gods. In the same clans 
“we may notice two inscriptions at Slyamaigalam and Tiruvotiài, which give an interesting insight 
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ifto the administration of criminal law in the twelfth century A. D. :*! one of them reoites 
how a certain individual by mistake shot a man belonging to his own village, whereupon the governor 
aad the people of the district assembled together, and decided that the culprit should not die for the 
0Tenoe committed by him through inadvertence, but should burn a lamp in the Tünágdár temple at 
E3yamaigalam, and accordingly he provided sixteen cows, from the milk of which ghee was to be 
prepared, to be used in burning the lamp; and the other records that a man went hunting, and missed 
hu aim and shot another man, whereupon the people of the district assembled and decided that the 
calprit should make over sixteen cows to apparently the Tirurottdr temple. We may further inolude 
Imre two inscriptions at Chehgamn, which embody political compacts of alliance for purposes 
cf offance and defence,™ And, though it does not contain any narrative, we may conveniently 
note here the seal-matrix of Baáá&hka, cut in the rock at the hillfort of Róhtdsgadh, — the mould 
im which there would be cast the seals for copper-plate- charters issued by him, — which, by its 
existence there, locates, in that direction, the kingdom of Kie-lo-na-su-fa-la-na mentioned by the 
Chinesa pilgrim Hiuen Ts:ang.** 


For praotioally all suoh records as those mentioned in the preceding paragraph, we are indebted 
іо а historical instinct which found expression more or less fully ın them, And some of them illus- 
tzate how well the ancient Hindfs could put together brief historical narratives, concise and to the 
point, but limited in scope. But the records of this class, though fairly numerous in themselves, are 
tut few in number in comparison with the others that we have yet to deal with, And, for the 
great bulk of the epigraphic records that have come down to us, we are indebted, not 
to any historical instinct of the Hindüs, but to the religious side of their character and 
thoir desire for making endowments on every possible occaaton. 


We shall notioe next those for which we are indebted to religious motives alone. And we 
may place first those which promulgate religious doctrine. Неге, however, we oan bring 
Drward, prominently, only the well known rock and pillar edicts of Abôka, scattered about at 
various places thet were of importance in his dominions, from ShAhbâsgarht in the north to Sidd&pur in 
Mysore on the south and to Dhauli and Jaugads on the east, The object of them was to propagate, 
under royal endorsement, the Buddhist faith. But, in addition to mentioning the foreign kings 
Antiochus II. of Syria, Ptolomy Philadelphus of Egypt, Antigenus Gonatas of Macedonia, Magas of 
Oyrene, and Alexander of Epirus, — by means ef which the period to which they belong is fixed, — . 
thoy yield a little history, in giving the names of some of tho peoples of India, particularly the Chó]as, 
the PAndyas, and tho Andhras,% and in recording the conquest of Kalinga, and in putting forward, 
mpparently, a date, the year 256,*9 which represents the tradition of that period as to the number of 
years that had elapsed sinoo the airvánu, or else the death, of Buddha. 


In another class of records for which we are indebted to religious motives alone, 
without the accompaniment of endowments, we may cite the following instances, We ewe 
the Taxila plate of the Satrap Patika to tho installation of в relis of Buddha, We owe the 
Kura inscription of Téramána* to the building of a Buddhist monastery. And we owe the 
Hàn& Ghaut inscription, of the Andhrabhyitya sories,€ to tho desire to commemorate the great 
sacrifices that had been celebrated, and the costly sacrificial fcos that had been given, by 
cueen NâyanikA. For the insoription of Téramina on the chest of the stone boar at Éran,!9 which 
estublishes his conquost of Central India, we are indebtel to the building of the temple, in the 
portico of which the boar stanis; and ta the same motive we are indebted for the Gwalior inscription 
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o? his son Mihirakulu,! for the Aiho]e inscription of Pulak@gin IL,3 which contains а great deal 
of important matter, and for the Vallimalai inscription, which settles the first four generations of 
the family of the Western Gaüga princes of Ta|akád. It is to the restoration of a temple ihat 
we aro indebted for the important Mandasdr inseription,¢ which gare us what had so long been 
wantol, namely, a date for one of the Early Gupta kings, rocorded in an era, capable of identification, 
other than that which was specially usod by them in their own records, We owe another important 
record of the Early Guptas, the Area pillar inscription,’ which gives us the name of Budhagupta 
and one of the date» which help to fix the exact initial point of tho Gupta era, to the ereotion of 
the column as the “flag-staff " of the god of the temple in front of which it stands. We owe the! 
Shâhpur record, which gives us the date of king Adityaséna in the Harsha era, to the installation’ 
of an image. We owe the important inscripsion at Talgund,” which gives tho account of the. 
origin of the groat family of tho carly Kadamba kings of Вапатёзі, to the construction of a! 
tank in connection with & temple. And we owe tho record which proves the historical 
existence of the dyuasty of tho Bungas,® to the building of a gateway oi the shilpa at Bharhut.' 
A dispute between two priests, cach of whom claimed tho ownership of а particular plot of lend’ 
for his god, has given us au intoresting record of a trial by ordeal in an inscription at Кийт. 
The settlement of a sectarian dispute has given us an inscription!? which narrates how king 
Bakkarâya of Vijayanagara brought about a reconciliation between the Jains and the Vaish-: 
navas of Sravaga-Belgola, and embodios a compaot undor which tho Jains were to вијоу equal 
freodom and protection with the Vaishnaras in respect of their rites and processions. The necegaity . 
‘for reforming the sacred law on а certain point, has given us an inscription at Viriivhipuram" | 
embodying an agreement fixing the law of marriage among the Brahmans of tho Paquivida 
country, by which they bound themselves that marriagos among their families should only be concluded” 
by Lanydddna, that is to say by the father giving his daughter gratuitously, and that any father, 
accepting money, and any bridegroom paying money for bis bride, shonld be subject to punishment by ' 
the king and excommunication from caste, The desire of pilgrims to commomorate their visits to 
sacred sites has given us а number of records, which are of considerable valuo in the geographical 
line of inquiry, And the presentation of caskets to hold relics of Buddha has disclosed | - 
to us, in the inscriptions found at the Bhastiprôju stdpa, a peculiar variety of the Аёка alphabet, 
which has not been: met with elsewhere, and which has an important bearing on the question as" 
to the antiquity of the introduction of the art of writing into India. | 














БЫЦ more numerous ere the records of which the object was to register religious | 
donations or endowments, to gods, to priesis on behalf of temples, and to communities, The: 
inscriptos of Dasaratha, the grandson of Aétka, in the caros on the Barábar and Négarjant hills,u ' 

- Were engraved to record the presentation of the caves to a community of ascetics, The 

Кїї inscription of UshavadAta, son-in-law of the Kshaharáta king Nahapána, 16 was engrared to ' 
tegistor the presentation of the cave, with large endowments in money, to a community | 
of monks, The object of the Bhitart pillar inscription of Skandegnpta,! and of the Küram grant' 
of Paraméévaravarman 1,! was to register grants of villagos to gods. The Cochin grant "E 
DbAskara-Ravirarman, ‘which establishes the existence of a colony of Jews in the Travancore: 
State, was issued to record the bestowal of в village on tho Jews, with the right to use cer. 
tain religious paraphernalia. Wo should not have had the Ablür inscription, which discloses the” 
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teal originatér of the movement that led to the revival о? Saivism in tho twelfth centary A. D., but 
for the fact that the ultimate object of it was to register the names of the villages that had been 
granted to llkântada-Râmayya for the purposes of the templo that he built, For the date 
of Lakuliga 20 we are indebted to a record the object of which was to register the grant of а field 
to a temple, to the establishment of which he was then attached. The Indér grant of Skanda- 
guptal was issued simply to record an endowment to provide oil for a temple of the sun. 
And so on with innumerable other instances, in whioh history has been recorded. only as an incidental 
matter, in connection with the primary topic of religious benefactious. 

And finally we have the records which register secular grants to private individuals. 
As instances in this class, wo may cite the Vakkaléri grant, which gives the full direct lineal succes- 
sion of the Western Chalukyas of Bid#mi, from the first paramount king Pulakêáin I. to the last of 
the line, and was issued to register the grant of в village toa Brahman, and the Hirahadagalli 
grant of the Pallava king Siva-Skendaverman,™ which was issucd to endorse the holding of a 
garden by certain Brahmans, and to fix the share of the produce that each of them was to take. 
In this class wo have to place, amongst numerous other records, the majority of the virgals of 
Mysore, which, differing in this respect from the similar records clsewhere, mostly record grants of 
land in addition to commemorating the deaths of heroes ; for instance, the Bégir stone% not 
only records the death of the commander of the Nagattara troop in а battle that was fought betwoen 
the forces of Ayyapadéva and those of Viramahéndra, but also rocords the appointment of his successor 
and registers the grant of various villages to him. The supplementary inscription on the Átakür 
stone! gives another instance of a grant of villages, in recognition of bravery in tho battle-field, 
to а hero who fought and survived. And we learn from it that grants of this kind were some- 
times accompanied by the ceremony of washing the warrior's sword, just es religious grante were 
usually accompanied by the coremony of laving the feet of the priest into whose hands the donation 
was actually givon. 

Now, the donativo records are by far the most numerous of all. And, as the rosult of this, we 
arrive at the point that in tho vast majority of the epigraphic records we have a mass of 
title-deeds of real property, and of-oertificates of the right to duties, taxes, feos, perqui- 
sitos, and other privileges. The copper-plate grants are tho actual titlo-decds and certificato 
themselves. The stone inscriptions are usually of the same nature. But thoy sometimes mention 
the concurrent bestowal of a copper-plate charter. And in such casos they are, rather, a public 
tntimetion that the transaction had been made complete and valid: by the private assignment of the 
necessary title-deeds and certificates, 

The essential part of the records was, of course, the spevification of the details of the donor, 
of the donee, and of the donation: And wo have to bearin mind that, not only are the donative 
teoords by far the most abundant of all, but also, among them, by far the most numerous are 
those which we may call the records of royal donations, by which we mean grants that were 
«made either by tho kinge themselves, or by the great feudatory nobles, or by provincial governors and 
other high officials who had the royal authority to alienate state lands and to assign allotments from the 
state revenues. The reason for this, no doubt, is that which was suggested by Dr. Burnell ;*º namely, the 
tendency for gifts to take the place of the sscrifloes which, according to the epio poems, and in fact 
necording to somo of the earlier records, the kings of India used to have performed, in order to acquire 
religious merit or to attain other objects. But, be the reason what it may, the fact remains, that the 
records of royal donations, whethor for religious purposes or for other purposes, are the 
most numerous of all. And many of them register, not simply the gift of small holdings, but 
grants of entire villages, and large and permanent assignments from the public revenues. 
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It is to those facts that we are indebted for the great value of the records from the 
historical point of view.  Thedonor of state lands, or of an assignment from the public revenues, 
must shew bis authority for his acta. А provincial governor, or other high official, must specify 
his own rank and territorial jurisdiction, and name the king under whom be holds office. A great 
fendatory noble will often make a similar reference to his paramount sovereign, in addition to 
making his own position clear. And it is neither inconsistent with the dignity of a king, nor unusual, 
for something to be stated about his pedigree in charters and patents issued by him or in his name. 
The precepts of the law-books, quoted by Dr. Burnell from the chapters relating to the making of 
grants, prescribe, in fact, that a king should state the names of his father and his grandfather. as well 
as his own.% This, no doubt, is a rule deduced from custom, rather than a rule on which custom was 
based. But we find that, from almost the earliest times, tho records do give a certain amount of 
genealogical information. More and more information of that kind was added as time went on. 
The recital of events was introduced, to magnify the glory and importance of the donors, and Bome- 
times to commemorate the achieveménts of recipients. And so, not with the express object of 
preserving history, but in order to intensify the importance of everything connected 
with religion and to secure grantees in the possession of properties conveyed to them, 
there was gradually accumulated almost the whole of the great mass of epigraphic 
records, from which, chiefly, the ancient history of India is now being put together. 


Such are the nature and extent of the materials with which we are working. And the abore 
sketch will suffice to give some idea of the results that we have already accomplished from thom. 
But, though so much has been achieved, a great deal still remains to be done. 


In the first place, only & small part of the mine of epigraphic information has been as 
yet explored. For the earlier period, before A. D. 850, we are looking forward to the resulte 
of excavations, still to be made, which should, and undoubtedly will, enable us to get at many 
an important reeord now hidden from sight. For the period onwards from that date, we have’ 
still to trace many additional copper-plate records, not yet brought to notice, which unquestion- 
. ably exist in private hands; and, from the enormous number of stone records, we have to select 
those which will best repay the trouble of editing them in full,—dealing with the others by 
means of abstracts that shall bring forward every point in them that oan be turned to practical 
account, 


In the second place, we must before long make a start towards bringing the records 
together, in chronological order, in volumes according to the dynasties and periods to 
which they belong, on lines such as those adopted in the volume of Gupta Inscriptions, prepared 

“as Vol. III. of the intended Corpus Insoriptionum Indicaram which, however, has not gone 
beyond Vols. Land ПІ. It is very difficult to exhaust any particular line of research from texts 
which are scattered about in the volumes of different Journals, among extraneous matter of all 
sorts and without any attempt at or possibility of general arrangement according to dates, and 
many of which are printed in Native characters which do not lend themselves to the use of 
capitals, thick type, and other devioes for marking points that are to be specially attended to. 
To a great extent, of course, this scattered and 'unsystematio disposal of our results has been 
unavoidable. As an inevitable consequence, however, not even the department of political 
history has been dealt with es fully as might be the case even from such materials as we. 
already have for reference. Much has been done by the Hpigrephia Indica towards minimising 
the difficulties entailed by baving to search the volumes of so many different publications. 
But more is needed, We must set about bringing together, in the manner indicated above, ' 
such records as have already been published, — inserting, at the same time, any others of 
each series that can concurrently be prepared for publication. We want, for instance, one 
volume devoted to the records of the Western Ohalukyas of B&dími, with those of the сапу 
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Eadambas of Banawüsi and the Pallavas of Conjeeveram, and with some others of the same 
period which are not numerous enough to make up a volume by themselves. We want 
another volume for the records of the Eastern Chalukyas, — another for those of the Rashtre- 
Kites, — and others for those of the Kalachuris and the Gabedavilas, — and во on, each with 
the miscellaneous records of the period brought in. When such compilations have been made, 
we shall have the besis of a systematic arrangement, by means of which the materials cam be 
examined far more conveniently and exhaustively than at present. And it will then be an eagy 
aad simple matter to insert in such volumes, in the proper places, references to further records 
which, of course, must continue to be published in the present detached manner until sufficient 
materials for supplementary volumes accumaleto. Most urgently, perhaps, we want the contem- 
plated volume, devoted primmrily to the records of the Indo-Soythian kings and of the Kaba- 
trapas, which was intended to be Vol. II. of the Corpus Insoriptionum Indiceram. Still, as & 
beginning, a valuable service would be rendered by anyone who would compile the records of 
the Maitrakas of Valabhi, — revising the published texts, transliterating into Roman charaoters 
scoh of them as have been edited in Native type, and giving a oritical translation of at least one 
complete record illustrating each of the different standard drafts of that series, and similar 
translations of the varyimg parts of the other records, with an exhaustive Index, and with an 
Irtroduction sketching the history and other matters déduced from the records. And such & 
vampilation would doubtless be welcomed as an Appendix to a volume of the Epigraphia Indica, 
if we cannot, by the time that it is ready, propose any other arrangementa for peblishing it. 


In thus re-erranging the records already edited, we have to revise the published texts, 
ага brimg them up to date on an uniform system acoording to our latest knowledge and 
experience. Even among the most recently issued versions, there are but few that could be 
finally reprinted simply just as they stand. We require to have both the texte and the trans- 
lations dealt with critically according to an absolutely uniform method of treatment. The same 
pesseges in different records have to be translated in identically the same words, according to 
whatever final renderings may be determined on. And technical titles and expressions require 
tc be recognised, and to be used as they stand without attempting to render them by English 
words which may, indeed, be literal translations, but the meanings of which do not suffice to 
ocnvey the ideas intended by the originals. There are many points in the records, which will 
nct be recognised until we begin to deal with the records on the lines indicated above. There are, also, 
many allusions in the records, which we are only now beginning to understand. And, ав a very suitable 
instance of what an up-to-date revision can effect, we may point to the case of the Aihole inscription 
of A. D. 684-85, of the time of the Western Chalukya king Pulakêsin II. 1+ was first handled fally 
by myself, some twenty-five years ago. 33 It seemed, then, that at any rate all the historical matter 
in it had been brought out fully and correctly. But it remained for Professor Kielhorn, in latoly 
examining the record anew and re-editing it with the advantages of experience and wider knowledge,™ 
io remove some mistakes made by me, and to discover still two more historical items in it, in the 
mention of the Kollêru lake and of the territory on the north of the Bhima, and, further, to detect 
ani explain two reoondite allusions, one to а grammatical rule of Panini and the other to the tradi- 
tional precepts for the behaviour of kings in exile, and to bring out various interesting points in which 
the writings of the poet Kálidêsa were used and imitated in this record and in some other early ones. 


For reasons which have been explained elsewhere,9 the pelmeographic^inquitry has to be 
taxen a step further than even the point to whioh it has been brought by the labours of the late 
Dr. Bühler. And, as ono way of helping to this end, the occasions of publishing more final revised 
tarts and translations of records already dealt with, must be utilised to substitute real facsimiles of at 
least the more representative originals, in the place of the manipulated and sometimes misleading 
litrographs that have occasionally been issued. 

9$ Yol V. abore, p. 67; and again in Vol. VIL. p. 937. 9 Ep. Ind Yol, YI. p. 1, 
з Ep. Ind. Vol. VL p. 7) f. 
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As has been said, even the political history has not been yet worked out from the published 
records as fully as might be done. Amd there are other lines of inquiry. of general historical interest, 
— particularly in the geographical, administrativo, and flsoal departments, — which have 
hardly been touched upon at ell to any purpose. The geographical line, indeed, has received a 
certain amount of attention. But the researches in this line have been made chiefly with the object 
of trying to identify places, countries, and tribes mentioned by foreign writers, namely, the Greek 
historians and geographers, the Chinese pilgrims, and the Arab travellers, and of constructing maps 
of ancient India from their writings. A map of India has still to be put together from the epigraphic 
records and other nativo sources. That шар will give us the first -reliable means of proceeding to 
apply properly any information that may be derivable from foreign sources. And, in the results that 
have been put forward from the inquiries that have been indicated abore, there is much to be cancelled. 
There seems to be an idea. in some quarters, that we oan and must still find an existing representative 
of evory ancient namo recorded by the foreign writers. But tribes die out and disappear ; and towns 
decay and are doserted. Seaside emporia sometimes shift. And the names of cities are liable to change 
in the course of time, even though the places themselves survive. The records of the Indian 
campaign of Alexander! were written mostly by persons who actually went to India. Aud yet 
there are but few of the ancient places, mentioned in them, that have been identified with any real 
approach to certainty. The author of the Periplüs of the Mrythrasan Sea” evideuily sailed. 
in person round the coast of India. But we cannot erpeot to find, now, every place on the coast 
mentioned by him. And, — as regards his inland details, — his statement that Paithan, which is 
really about two hundrel miles almost due south-east from Broach, lies south of the latier place, at 
a distance of a twonty days journey, quite suffices to shew that, for places away from the coast, he was 
at least sometimes dependent on information which was liable to be of a very vague kind, and leaves 
us free to exercise considerable latitude of choice in respect of the direction, in applying his immediately 
following assertion that Tagara, at в distance of a ten days journey from Paithay, was on tho east of 
Pathan. It is wich but little confidence that we oan use Ptolemy’s work, with only our present 
means of applying the information given in it, cowards reconstructing the early geographical and 
political divisions of India. Ptolemy, who wrote about the middle of the second century A. D.M 
had not even the opportunities of personal observation which the author of the Períplis enjoyed, bat ` 
only compiled from the reports of travellers and navigators, and from the works of previous writers, 
of whom some may bare enjoyed such advantages, bat others had simply put together information 
obtained similarly at second-hand. The writer of the geographical part of the artacle on Ptolemy in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XX., has told us that Ptolemy's geographical knowledge is strikingly 
imperfect oven in regard to the Mediterranean and its surroundings, and that it is especially faulty 
in respect of tho southern shores of Asia, in connection with which he had obtained — (as we can 
readily detect) — only a vague acquaintance with extensive regions, based on iniormation which was 
indeed to a certain extent authentico, bat which had been much exaggerated and misunderstood. 
Ptolemy — (we are told) — recognised the importance of utilising, to check and adjust results, апу 
positions of places that had been determined by actual obserrations of latitude and longitude. But 
thero was not any appreciable number of such places. And thus “the positions laid down by him 
“теге really, with very few exceptions, the result of computations df distenoes from itineraries and 
“the statements of travellers, estimates which were liable to mnch greater error in ancient times 


A Ancient India, its Invasion by Alesander the Great, by J. W. MoOrindle. 

эз For Mr. MoOrindle’s translation of.this work, see Vol, VIIL abore, p. 107 ff. He has thora shown топда, 
which seem odnelustve, for placing the work between А. D. 80 and 89, though by other authorities it has been placed 
somewhat earlier, in Pliny’s time (A. D, 23 to 79), and, on the other hand, considerably later, after A, D. 161, The 
writer of the geographical part of the article on Ptolemy in the Enopdepedia Drilomaion, Vol. XX., has placed it 
“about A. D. 80" (р. 94). 

E Bee the extracts from Ptolemy's Geesraphy of India ond Souther Ама, with a commentary, given by Mr. 
MoOrindle, Yol. ХПП. above, p. 318 ff. 

* T$ appears that the first recorded observation of this celebrated mathematician, astronomer, and geographer, 
waa made in A, D. 127, and the lest in A, D. 151 (Excyelopedia Britannica, Yol XX. р. 87), but that he was stil] 
alive in A. D, 161 (Bmith’s Olaseioal Dictionary, р. FT). А 
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“than at the present day.” Moreover, in addition to placing the equator at а considerablo distance 
tram its true geographical position, and accepting a prime maridian which made all his eastern longi- 
tades about seven degrees less than they should have been; he made a ctill more serious mistake, 
whioh “had the effect of vitiating all his subsqnent со clusions,” in taking every degroe of latitude, 
nad of longitude measured at the equator, as equal to only fire hundred stadia or fifty geographieal 
mies, instead of its true oquiralent of віх hundred stadia or sixty miles. And, as the result 
ef the last-mentioned error, “if he hal arrival at the conclasion from itineraries that two 
“ places were five thousand stadia from one another, he would place them at a distance of ten degrees 
“anart, and thus in faot separate them by an interval of six thousand stadia.” The curious 
end utterly erroneous conception of the shape of India, formed by P.olemy, is well shewn by the map 
which accompanies Mr. McCrindle's extraois from his work. And the general distortions that 
remite from his data and method of work, aro admirably exhibited in an ingenious form in the 
Escyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XV. in Plate vii., between pages 516, 517, whioh shews Ptolemy's 
ides of the world super.mposed upon an actual map of the corresponding portions of the world : his 
resalta, oxposed in thie way, place Paithan (on the Gédavart) well out to sea in the Bay of Bengal: 
they raake Ceylon an enormons island, stretching from be ow the equator to about the twelfth degree 
of aorth latitude, and oovering the position of the northern half of Sumatra and of part of the Malay 
Peninsula, with a large area of the Bay of Bengal inclading the Nicobar Islands ; they make the 
Mahánadi river run over Siam and Cambodia; they make the Ganges run over the very heart of 
Oh na, flowing towards the sea somewhere near Canton ; they carry Palibothra, which is Patna (on 
the Ganges), to the east of a line from Tonquin to Pekin; and they make the HimAlayan range, os 
repzesented by the Imaos and Emédoa mountains, run north of Tibet, through the north of Chins, 
across the Yellow Sea and Korea, and into Japan. It is obvious that, before we can do anything 
substantial with Ptolemy's work, in the direction of ulilising it for even the outlines of the early 
political geography of India, we need something more in the way of an exposition of it than even that 
whih Mr. MoOrindle has given us, and we require an adjustment of Ptolemy's results for Indix 
similar to that which Captain Gerini has given us in respect of his results for the countries beyond 
the eastern confines of India. And — (passing on to a still more definite source of information) — there 
is will much to be done in connection with the writings of Hiuen Tsiang, who travelled through: 
prastically the whole o? India between A. D. 629 and 645 and kept a very close record of his pere- 
grinations, The territorial divisions montioned by Hiuen Tsiang are fairly easy to locate, more or less 
approximately, with the help of oertain hints from the epigraphio records and other sources. But his 
cities, or such of them as survive, are more difficult; especially because he has often not given the 
пашев of them. Before his writings can be fully utilised, we want better readings of some of hix 
Danes, and a clearer exposition as to how the li is to be intorpreted as a measure of distance, or as an 
indiation of distance by the time occupied in travelling, in different styles of country. And, with 
tofe-ence to the understanding, which is no doubt quite correct, that the distances and directions given 
by Fim are the distances and directions from each capital to the next capital, we have to bear in mind, 
in tae first place, that even a slight difference in bearings will lead to a wide divergence in position 
when tha bearings are set out on a long line, and, in the second place, that, whereas it is impossible that 
every capital can have been due north, east, south, or west, or due north-east, north-west, south-east, 
or south-west, from the preceding capital, he — (if we judge by the present translations) — reeog- 
nivei no points of the compass beyond those eight, and very seldom, if ever, дате the bearings except as 
if thay were due north, etc., or due north-east, sto. We have by no means yet found — (if we ever can 
— 

= Vol XIIL abore, p. 829, - M Jour, R. Ak. Bec,, 1807, р, 581 ff. 

= -Histoire de la Vis de Hiexen-Thaong (1858), and Mémoires sur lee Oonirdes Occidentales per Hiousn Thsany 
(two volumes, 1357 and 1858), by М. Stanislas Julien, with an examination of the geographical results by M. Vivien 
de Buint-Martin ; and the Si-yu-H or Buddhist Records of the Western World (two volumes, 1884), and Life of Hiwen 
Tsiorg (1838), by the Бет. Samuel Beal. 

= The translations represent Hiuam Triang as indicating the directions, in the large majority of cases, in the fol- 
lowirg terma, — (1) “à Test” (to the east), “A l'onest, au sud, au nord” (for instance, Julien's Contrées, Vol. П, pp. 64, 
88, 105, 162), corresponding to which we have in the English tranalasion of the same passages, “going cast, going weet, 
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find) — every city mentioned even by Hiuen Taiang. And some of the most confidently asserted 
identifleations of places spoken of by him, are unquestionably wrong. Take, for instance, the case of the 
capital of Kalinga, which he visited and mentioned without, apparently, recording its name. М. Vivien 
de Saint-Martin feli satisflod that it is represented by Kalihgapafam on the coast, in tbe Gafjkm 
district, — an identification which was practically, if not absolutely, endorsed by Mr. Ferguason.to 
While General Sir Alexander Cunningham arrived at the conclusion that it must be Rijamahêndri 
on the Gôdåvart,tl the head quarters of а subdivision of the G'bdivart district. But the epigraphio 
records make it alear that neither was it either of those two places, nor even was it — (as one might 
be tempted to think) — identical with the Kalibganagara which figures in records of A. D. 677-78 and 
onwards and is represented by the modern Mukhalingam and Nageriketakam in the Gafijâm 
district ; they shew that it can only be Pithápuram, — the head-quarters of a samîndûrî or estate in 
the Gédavari district, eleven miles almost due north of Coconada, — which is mentioned as Pishtapara in 
the Aiho]e inscription of A. D. 684-85 and, before that, in the Allaliüb&d pillar inscription of about 
A.D.880. For the ancient geography, as for everything else connected with the past of India, 
we are really dependent primarily and almost entirely on the epigraphio records, It is from that 
source that it must be mostly worked out. And we can only fill in additional details from extrancous 
sources, such as those discussed above, when we have arrived at some more definite idea of at least 
the general features from the indigenous materials. | 





There is, thus, plenty of both original research and. revisional work still to be done in connection 
with, and by the help of, the epigraphic recérds, And the leading desideratum is, certainly, to get 
those records explored more fully and published in larger numbers. But systematic cc-operation in 
other lines of study would help very greatly, even towards а more accurate understanding of the records, 
And there are various ways-in which much valuable assistance towards the ends that 
we havo in view, might be given by scholars who are not inclined to undertake the edit- 
ing of the records or even the detailed study of them. In copnection with the general 
literature, there is still а great deal to be done in discovering, and bringing to notice by texts апі. 
translations, the historical introductions and colophons, the value of which has been irdicated 
above. We want a compilation of all the historical and geographicel hints, and any other 
practical matter, that.can be derived from the epics, the plays, the classical pooms, 
and the collections of imaginative stories. And we want succinot abstracts of all the 
similar matter contained in the historical romances. Life is too short for the historian to 
oxamine all these sources of information in the original texts, or even, in every case, to’ go thoroughly 
through translations of them, Ап editor of а text, on the other hand, could do all that is wanted in 
a day or two of extra work, the resulta of which would be embodied in an introduction and an index, 


going south, going north” (Beal's S-yu-ki, Vol. IL pp. 185, 200, 217, 266) ; and (2) “au nord-ouest" (to the north- 
west), “ап sud-ouest, au sud-esk, au nord-est" (for instance, Conirées, Vol IL pp. #4, 90, 194, 168), corresponding to 
whioh we have, in the English translation of the seme passages, “going north-west, going south-west, going south. 
east, going north-east” (Si-yu-ké, Vol. IL pp. 201, 306, 254, 371). Boal’s translation sometimes suggests & lees speci- 
flo statement in the original; for instance, ib presenta “in a southeasterly direction” (Siyu-ki, Yol. І. p. 80), and 
“going eastwards, going eastward, going in а south-westerly direction, travelling northwards'  (Si-yw-bk, Vol IL 
pp. 191, 104, 204, 258); but Julien's translation of tho same passages presents tho specific terms “au sud-esi" ( 
Vol L р. 18), and “à l'est, à l'esi, au sud-ouest, ал nord” (Conirdes, Vol II. pp. 71, 74, 88, 146). And I fine — (on, 
af eourse, a cursory examination) — only one case tn which both the translations agree in presenting а direction thas 
ju not quito speeifio : Jullen has given “dans la direction de louest’ (Contrées, Vol. Т. р. 17); and Beal has given, in 
the mmo passage, “westward” (S-yu-ki, Vol I p. 81), — We may credit the Ohinese pilgrims with any amount of 
aocuracy in the perception of the directions in which they were travelling. But ik seems plain that Hinen Talang 
recorded directions which were only approximate. And, while wo may not go so far as to deliberately substitute, sey 
“north-eask” or “south-east” for “cast,” still, in dealing with such a statement as “going east or “A l'est," we are 
эй Liberty to consider how much deviasion we may make towards the north or towards the south, without 
far enough to arrive ata point which he would most probably hare indicated by saying ‘to tho north-east’ or “to 
the south cast,” ^ rnt 

39 Mémoires sur les Conirées Occidentales, Vol, П, p. 808. 

4 Jour. B. Аз. Soc., М. B., Vol. VI. p. 254. 41 Ancient Geography of India, p. 510. 

м As shown by Mr, G. V. Ramamurti (aeo Madras Jour, Iii, S00., 1899-94, р 68 ff., and, more finally, Ep. Ind, 
Yok, IV. р. 187 £.) 
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And a student of any perticular book might, on finishing his perusal of it easily put together an 
instructive and valuable note which would be welcomed as an article in this present Journal, in the 
pages of which it would at once attract the attention of those who could use it for general purposes. 
The Patfávalis require to be examincd more fully, especially with a view towards determining how 
far back we can carry tho versos on which the earlior portions of them were basod, and to what extout 
those portions of them are imperfeot or erroneous and open to adjustment, The geographical 
lista of some of the Pnranas still remain to be exlubited, on lines similar to those ndopted iu 
rospect of the topographical list of the Brihat-Samhitá : 4 at presont we Пате, beyond that, only the 
hat of the BAdgucutapurdpa ;4 nnd. though it may be difficult to find many such lists the value of 
which is enhanced and mado specific hy our knowing the exact periods during which they were composed, 
as 18 tho caro with the list of the Brihat-Sawihitá, still they will all come ju usefully in some way or 











another. And there ів, no doubt, many a Mahatmya or Bthalapurâga that will be useful for local ` 


geography aud the identification of places, in the manner in which the JaAáküfamáhndtmya helped in 
establ.shinss the identity of the Vátápi of the records with the modern Badâmi.t& 


There is, in short, a vast amount of work still to be done, in all the various lines of 
research connected with the past of India. We hope, in particular, that the present sketch of the 
position at whioh we have arrived, may do something towards attracting moro attention to the prin- 
cipal materials, the epigraphic recofda, and towards inducing moro scholars to join us in exploiting 
them. But we hope, also, that others may be induced to co-operate, by examining moro methodically 
and oritically the subsidiary sources of information, and by bringing forward their results а such а way’ 
as to make thom available for being easily worked in with the more special results dorivable from the 
"pigraphio records. The prinoipal materials are the epigraphic records. And a very brief 
study of some of them will suffice to shew the specific importance of them, and to oxcite a desire to join 
inexploring them. But the subsidiary materials, also, are numerous and interesting. Anl 
wnyoue who will tako any of them in hand systematically, with just enough knowledge of tho results 
lerived from the epigraphic records to shew the objects that requiro to be kept in view-and the general 
lines of work that should be followed, can render assistance the value of which will bo made clear enough 
when his results are put forward in an accessible form, evon if it may not be fully realisable by him 

' hilo he ів actually at work. 





NOTE ON JAINA MYTHOLOGY. 


е BY ТАВ, BURGESS, О.І H., LL, D. 

Tre mythology of the Jainas has been very little studied by Europeans, and perhaps стоп hy 
Native soholars outside the Brâvaka denomination. It would probably repay investigation ou the 
part of tbose who have local opportunities and access to thoir literature, Important works have been 
printed by themselves, at Bombay and Abmadübád, within the last forty years ; and these deal with 
the ritual and mythology of their cult іда form that would open tho way to a ecicutifio study. О? 
the Sri. Ratnosdra, the second bAdg, a volume of 766- pages (Bombay, Sam. 1923), fellinto my hands 
many years ago ; but the first part І have not seon. The work, besides much othor matter, contaius a 
sort of inventory of the mythology. At p. 696 of bhdg 2, is a list of the 24 Tirthamkarns of tha 
past, present, and future sons (trtsachovistndn dsr) , followed by nine other lists of 24 Jina« cach, con- 
nected with these three series of Tirtharkaras, being the corresponding Jinas in tHe divisions of the 
Dhütukfkhands and Pushkaradvipa and in the Airivata section of Jambudvipa. Those g.ve 720 
„Jinas — all invented except Mahüvira perhaps. At pages 706-26 we find the twenty-four Jinas of tho 
present avasarpint or age, tabulated with 56 particulars relating to each of them, such us — creana- 
uthi, pimdaa, janmanagart, janmatithi, pitdsdndm, mátá, janmanalshatra, ldachana, стид, yalaka, 
ec, In this Journal, Vol. XIII, p. 276, some of those details wore given. 





а Vol, XXIL abore, p. 169 f. st Yol, XX YIII. abore, p. 1 ff, 
65 See Yol V. above, p. 68, and Vol. ҮШ. p. 288 Я i 
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The attendant Yakshas and Yakshinte, who have their shrines or images close to or in the 
temples of the Jinas, had perhaps their analogues in Buddhism. But besides these, wo find a regular, 
pantheon about such places as Satrufjaya and Girngr in KAghi&wád, at Abu, Párávanátha, and otber 
sacred places. = 


They divide the gods, all of whom are mortal, into four classes :— (1) the Bhavanavüsins ог 
Bhaumeyikas, of which there are ten sub-divisiong, Asurakumáras, Nágakumiras, Suvargakumáras, 
Vidyutkumáras, etc., each governed by two Indras ; (2) the Vyantaras, who live in woods, and аге of 
eight classes, — Piá&chas, Bhíitas, Yakshos, Rakshasas, Kinnares, Kimpurushas, Mahoragas and 
Gandharras : these we know also in the Hindu pantheon ; (3) the Jyatishkas or divinities of the sun-, 
moons, nakshstras, planets, and stars; and (4) the Vaimânikas who are divided into Kalpopagas, or 
those born in the heavenly Kalpas, Kalp&titas or those born in the regions above them; the Kalpo- 
pagas live in the twelve Kalpas after which they аге named : ws. — Saudharma, Tá&na, Banatiumara, 
Mahendra, Brahmáloka, Lantaka, Mabasukla, Sahasrára, Anata, Prêgata, Агада and Achyuta, The 
Kalpátitas are sub-divided into the Graiveyaka gods, and the Anuttara gods of five kinds, vts.: the 
Vijayas, the Vaijayantes, the Jayantas, the Aparhjitas, and the Sarvarthasiddhas. — (Colebrooke, 
Essays, Vol II. p. 221 f., and Uttarddhyayanasitra,) 


Here there is a classification ; can any of your readers fill out the details of individual gods, of 
their respective cults and iconography ? The field is open to the investigator. Since the essays oi 
Colebrooke and Н. Н. Wilson, very little has been added to our information on this subject, Much 
of it is directly borrowed from Hinduism, but new róles and conditions are imposed on the gods, they 
are shorn of their honour and made the servants of the Jinas; and the details of such changes have an 
interest, Jaina temples are covered with sculptures and the parigaras in their shrines are filled with 
devatás : a study of these would yield much fresh material, 


EXTRAOT8 FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE.XVIIIzu OENTURY 
RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS.. 


BY Б. О, THMPLR, 
` (Continued from Vol, XXII. p. 378.) 
1792. — No. IX. 
Fort Witu, 26th October 1792. The Seoretary lays before the Board Copies, which he 


has received Irom Licutenans Blair, of his Instructions to Lieutenants Roper and Wales, when the 
Viper was dispatohod to tho ..ndomans. 


Instructions to Lients. Roper and Wales, 10 October. 
To Lieutt. Ge: rge Roper, Commanding the Н. C. Snow Viper: 


Віт, —"Agreenble to te Aocompanying Order you will be pleased to proceed, and consider the 
delivery of the Accompanying Dispatch for the Honble, Commodore Cornwallis as your prinoi- 
pal Object, It will be necessary that you look into Port Cornwallis (formerly Northeast Har- 
bour) where if you do not find H. M. Ships, you will proceed without loss of time to Old Harbour, 
(now Port Blair] and wait the arrival of the Commodore. 


The Native Overseer the twenty Laborers and the Tents you carry down, you will deliver over to 
Lientt. Wales, also such Laborers as can be spared from the Settlement the Sepoys, and Mr. Olark the 
Ganner, with two Months Provisions for the whole, to execute the inclosed Order. Yon will then 


` remain with the Viper for the protection of Old Harbour, ‘until you receive further Orders which 


will probably be about the end of November. 


4 


Caloutta, Wishing you а Speedy passage, I remain, etoa., 
Ootr. 19th, 1702. (Signed) Archibald Blair. 
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To Lieutt. John Wales, Oommanding the Н. C. Snow Ranger. 


Bir, — On the arrival of the Viper at Old Harbour, formerly Port Cornwallis, you will 
receive from Lieutt. Roper One Native Overseer and twenty Laborers algo such proportion of tho Bo- 
Joys and Laborers ав can be spared from the Sotilement with two Months Provisions ; you will also 

‘embark as many of the Artioles which you were desired to prepare for the new Settlement as you can 
Stow. You will then proceed to Port Cornwallis (formerly Northeast Harbour) and begin clearing, 
at the north or northwest point of Chatham Island, employing on this Service besides the Laborers 
sush as can be Spared from tho duty of the Vessel, with the promise ofextra pay as an encouragement, 


It will be proper for some time to avoid intercourse with the Natives, and to be on your guard 
against hostilities, and tho better to prevent surprise, you will carry the Leeboard with you, and 
employ her oocasionally in cruising about the Harbour to observe théir motions. 

Should the Honble. Commodore Cornwallis visit the new Settlement you will communicate your 
Instructions and obey his Orders, 


By the end of next Month you may expect to receive further Orders from this place. 


Calcutta, Wishing you Success, I remain, өїса., 
Octr. 19th, 1782. (Signed) Archibald - Blair. 


Read a Letter from Lieutt. Blair. 
Lieutt, Blair. 25 October. 


My Lord, — I have the honor to lny before your Lordship a Plan of a Harbour situated on 
the northeast coast of the Great Andaman, which I acourately surveyed in March 1791. 
It will be obeserred by examining the Plan, that it is abundantly capacious, containing above eight 
square nautic Miles, of excellent and safe anchorage, Both the Ingress and Egress are rendered 
remarkably easy, by the range of the Harbour having a Northwest direction ; by which the 8, W. 
and М. Е. monsoons, which are the prevailing winds, blow across, and are consequently fair, for either 
entering or quiting it : being thus ventilated it will also cool and purify the air, which will no doubt be 
favorable to the health of the Settlers and the Fleets which may visit it. 

The entrance is so wide and so clear of danger that Ships may enter or quit it even in the night; 
as a proof of this assertion the Union and Viper ran into this harbour, in a dark squally night in 
the height af the 8. W. monsoon, 

At the Head of the Harbour there are two small Basons, one between Arieland Wharf Islands 
the other to northwest of Pit Island, which would contain six or eight Ships closely moared : into those 
places, an inferior Force might retire under cover of Works on the Islands, which appear admirably 
situated for the defence of the Basons. 


The most eligible place for the Settlement, I conceive to be Chatham Island, and its 
insularity would in great measure prevent predatory Visits from the Natives. 

Though I did not find any Streams of fresh water in the Harbour, I have yet great hopes that 
there may be several; and I am led to this Opinion from bbserving the contours of several valleys which 
wind down from the Saddle, the highest land on the Andamans, into the Harbour. In one towards the 
sea three leagues south of the Harbour and noticed in the General Ohart I found abundance of fresh 
water. The bottom of the valleys in the Harbour are very difficult of access, from the Mangrove and 
excessively entangled Underwood which environ the Shores and will require considerable labor to 
penetrate. : | 

The face of the oountry like the other parts of these islands, is very unsaven, consisting of abrupt 
and irregular risings with intermediats Valleys, some pretty extensive, The Soil appears the same as 
that in the Vicinity of the other harbour, which I found highly productive in excellent tropical Fruits 


Vegitables and Grain, 
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The situation of this Harbour being on the east coast and near the north extremity of the 
Island, will make the communication with Bengal, more expeditious then from any of the other 
llarbours of the Andamans : the vicinity of the Cocos and of Diamond Island which abound with 
Curtlo may algo be mentioned as a convonionce ; and the Parts of Persaim | Bassein] and Rangoon. 
ith proper munagomont and the necessary attention to prejudices, might afford supplies of Provision; 
ип excellent breod of Cuttlo, Teak Timber, and many commercial Artiolos which might -bo conducive 


. to tho prosperity of the Settlement; 


In quiting this harbour in the 8. W. monsoon the situation may be a little disadvantageous ; fo: 
1 apprehend. tho most probable rout, to secure a passage to the Coromandel Coast, will be, to proceed 
to the southward, round the little Andaman ; consequently the time required of working from Port 
Cornwallis to the Old Harbour will be the differonoe of time against the former; but if the passage to 
the northward of the Andamans should be found practicable, which I apprehend it may, there 
will be no disadvantage in point of situation, in quiting Port Oornwallis at this Season. The 
Approach to this Harbour in the 8, W. monsoon appears to mo easier and safer than to 
avy of the others, For the cluster of Islands which forms the north extremity of the Andamans are 
eulliciently high to be seen at the distance of seven leagues, the Cocos are seven leagues to N. E. of 
those, and these form the broad and clear Ohannel which І recommend for Ship[s] bound to Port 
Cornwallis during this stormy season. By steering as near as possible to the latitude of 18-47 it is 


. hardly possible that a Ship could pass through this Ohannel without seeing the northern Cluster 


от the Cocos (even in dark weather); either of which with the soundings will be sufficient 
guide for s[t]eering to the Southward for the Harbour; some further examination which is necessary 
to compleat the General Chart of the Andamans, will throw further light on this important consider- 
util. 

Being intimately connected with this subject, I hope to be excused, for also laying before 
your Lordship, a Plan for a Dock, on somewhat new principles, and particularly applicable to 
the Harbours of the Andamans, which gave rise to the idea, It is a high gratification to mo 
the reflection that it may possibly prove of publio utility and I hope will plead in excuse of 
my presumption, for intruding on your Lordships time, 

Caloutta, - I am, etch, 

October 25th, 1792. (Signed) Archibald Blair. 

Ordered that the Ohart received from Lieutenant Blair be deposited in the Secretarys Office, 
and that his Letter shall lie for Oonsideration for the present, 


1792. — No. X, 
Fort William, 5th November 1793. The Governor General delivers in the following 
Minute. 

The Board having Resolved, in Compliance with Commodore Cornwallis's recommendation to 
establish a Naval Arsenal at the North ‘Hast Harbour inthe great Andaman Island, and 
the preparations for removing the Station from Port Cornwallis being now in great forwardness, 
I submit the following Propositions to their Consideration. 

Ist, — That the Union Snow and the three Pilot Vessels, which have been fitted out for the pur- 
poseo! conveying Artificers, Stores, etoa., etca., tothe Andamans, be dispatched forthwith, under the 
Orders of Lieutenant Blair, who shall be instructed to attend to such directions as he may receive 
from the Commodore, and remain in charge ofthe new Settlement until the arrival of the Officer 
appointed to take that command, after which Lieutt. Blair shall proceed to Bombay to resume his 
>tation ; and as his attention and abilities in the management of our first establishment at the Andamans 
claim our warm approbation, and as he has stated that he has been subject to considerable expence by 
the distance of those Islands from Bengal, and other Countries from whence he could procure Supplies, І 
think taf he should receive one hundred and fifty Rupees per Month in addition to his Surveyor's 
allowange from the time of his firsttaking possession of Port Cornwallis until he shall be relieved from 
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zhe command, and that his Surveyors allowance should be continued to him till he shall arrıre at 
Bombay. 

2dly. — It is very essential in establishing a Settlement, which is likely to be permanent, and may 
aventuslly bo of great importance for the security of our Asiatio possessions, that the Situation 
Zur pubiio and private buildings should be judiciously chogen, and the spots which it may hereafter be 
advisable to fortify, should as early es possible be ascertained, I recommend that Captain Alexander 
Куа of the Corps of Engineers, in whose honor and integrity I place the higheat confidence, and o! 
whose merits in his profession I have been myself a Witness, should be appointed to the tem- 
porary Command, and that, with the pay avd full Batta that his Hank my entitle him to, Hc 
should reoeivean allowance of one thousand Rupess a month ав Superintendant, 


Srdly. — A Subeltern Officer of the Corps of Engineers should accompany Captain Kyd to the 
new Station; and as one or perbaps two Companies of 8‹роув must be sent thither, it will be prope: 
to select a careful and intelligent Officer of Infantry to command them, not only for the purpose о! 
assisting Captain Kyd in making his vorious arrangements, but to take ohargo of the Settlement in the 
event of his temporary absence from it. 

Agreed and Ordered in conformity to the Propositons laid before the Board by tlie 


Gorernor General. 
(To be continued. ) 


FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINOES OF INDIA, 
BY M. N. VBNEATASWAMT, MBAS, M.F.L.8. 
No. 14, — Tha Story of the Ant (a Cumulative Rhyme). 


Sima sachhu dayai, 
Хатай dakha mayai, 
AMurri cheitu rapmirai, 
Kuki kdlu irigat, 
` Yuinuga Lungellu kulipoai, 
Laidin kal[u kulullirigai, 
Yaitlo nilu kaila kaila ayat, 
Junna sainu purugupaltai, 
Peddarajuka budda digai, — 
Pedda dorasaniki pltants Lunai, 
Puidardllu Peddasmaku tutta antakunai л ; 
Once upon a time а peahen reared an ant, which became so attached io her that every day she 
would precede her toster-mother home from the flelds, whither the peahen had gone to fetch the ant 


her daily food. “ 
One day said the ant: — “Mother dear, I am going to make some ursailx? for you tomorrow 


morning." 
«Don't make it, don't make it, darling,” said the peahen. “You will fall into the pan.” 


But the ant paid no attention and made the arsailu, and began drawing them out of the pan: one, 
two, three, four, but at the fifth draw there was an accident and she fell into the pan of boiling oil. 





1 "These lines mean:— The ant killed itself, the peaben sorrows, the banyan-tree exudes, the crow’s leg has gone 
the elephant’s legs have lost the:r power, the deer's knee-joints are broken, the waters of the river are duturbed, the 
millst-fleld is xnseet eaten, the great king bas hydrocele, the quoen's seas has stuck to her, the basket has stuok to 

2idarallu Peddamme, а 
* cake with boiled molasses while stil Hquid 


з To make arsail«. Pound some rice to a coarse powder, mix into a І 
place the соков in а pan of boiling oil, when cooked fish up with an iron ladle and servo the onkes as creia, 


Armila are used оп ceremonial occasions, such as betrothala, marriages, and so on. 
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In due time the peahen returned as usual, but for a long while she searched in vain in every nook 
and corner for the ant, . At last she found the poor little ant quite dead in the burning oil and set up 
a great lamentation, -In her sorrow she sat down under а banyan-tree lamenting, and this made the 
tree say: —''O peshen, peahen, you have always been joyous: what is the matter today ?" 


"О banyan-tree, О banyan-tree, don’t you know? 


The ant died, 


The peahen grieves, 
The banyan-tree weeps.” 


The banyan-treo began at once to weep at every pore, and a crow that always used to perch on 
one of ita branches began to enquire : — “О banyan-tree. О banyan-tree, you were always hearty: 
what is the matter today T” 


“О crow, отот, don't you know ? 


The ant died, 

The peshen grieves, 

The banyan-tree weeps, 
The crow has lost a leg.” 


` 


Immediately one of the crow’s legs fell off and it began hopping on one leg miserably, An ele- 
pbant saw it and said: — “O crow, crow, you were always perky: what is the matter today?” 


“О elephant, elephant, don't you know? 


The ant died, 

The peshen grieves, 

The banyan-tree weepa, 
The orow has lost s leg, 
The elephant has lost all." 


Immediately all power went out of the elephant’s legs and he began to craw] cumbrously here ar " 
there. In this plight a deer saw him and said :— “O elephant, elephant, you were always strong: 
what is the matter today 1° 


“O deer, deer, don't you know ? 


The ant died, 
. The peahen grieves, 
The benyan-tree weeps, 
The crow has lost a leg, 
The elephant has lost all, Е 
The deer broke her knees." | 


\ 


Instantly the deer fell on its knees by the river-sido in great pain. Baid the river: — “O deer, 
deer, you were always blithe : what is tho matter today ?” 
“O river, river, don't you know ? ` 
i The ant died, 

The peahen grieves, 
The banyan-tree weepe, 
The orow has lost a leg, 
The elephant has lost all, 
The deer broke her knees; 
The river bubbles." 
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When the river began bubbling, said the millet-fleld alongside :— “O river, river, you were always 
smooth : what is the mattor today T? 


“О millet-field, O millet-field, don't you know? E 


"The ant diod, 
The peshen grieves, 
The banyan-tree weeps, 
The crow has lost a leg, 
The elephant has lost all, - 
The deer broke her knees, - 
Tbe river bubbles, 
é The millet-fleld is blighted.” 


A great blight at once settled on the millet-ficld and the king who was there? said: — “O millet- 
feld, O millet-fleld, you were always full of corn : what is the matter today 7” 
“O king, king, don't you know? 
"The ant died, 
The peahen grieves, 3 - 
The banyan-tree woeps, 
_ The crow has lost a leg, 
"The elephant has lost all, 
The deer broke her knees, 
The river bubbles, , А, 
The millet-fleld is blighted, 
The king has gone lame.” 


The king began at once to go dot-and-go-one and when the queen saw him," she said : — “O king, 
Ting, you were always sturdy < what is the mattor today ?” 


“O queen, queen, don't you know? 


The ant died, 

"The peahen grieves, 

The banyan-tree weeps, 

The orow has lost a leg, 

"The elephant has lost all, 
The deer broke her knees, 
The river bubbles, 

The millet-fleld is blighted, 
The king has gone lame, 

The queen stuck to her seat." 


And sure enough the queen had at. once te carry her seat about with her, and Paidarallu 


Peddamme® seeing her in suoh a plight said :—“@ queen, queen, you were always sprightly, what is 
the mattot today 2” 


` 


————— —— ———— 


* In the story ва usually told this passage run — Inte the millsi-field the king used to go for the purposes of 


4 The vernacular version bas :— the king has hy drooeje; 
5 The vernacular Ras ı — when tho queen saw thet the king bad hydrooels, she said, ots, 


* In Telugu folletales, tho keeper of the now where the hero or the heroine, as the case may lodges and board 
mod gets tho first information of the country he or she is visiting. e E 


г 
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“O Paidarallu Peddamma, don't you know ? 


The ant died, 
bi The peahen grieves, 

Р The banyan-tree weaps, 
Tho orow has lost a log, 2 
The elephant has lost all, 
The deer broke her knees, 
The river bubbles, 
The millet-field is blighted, 
The king has gone lame, 
The queen's seat stuck to her, 
And the basket has stuck to Paidarallu Peddamms.” 





А 


A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE'8 HOBSON-I0880N 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 


BY OHABLHS PARTRIDGE, М.А. 


(Continued {тову р. 350.) 


Bal&chong; s. р. 88, i. 
Baladi; s, ғ. Country, 206, ii. 
Baladi; s. v. Country, 206, ii, twioe. 
Balsá-ul-falfal; ann. 851 : s. v, Malabar, 413, i. 
Dalagani; s. v. Baloony, 89, ii. 
. Belagat; алп, 1558: s. v, Pardao, 841, i; ‘ann. 
1568 : s. ә. Vanj&ris, 88, i. 
Balagate; ann. 1510: s. ғ. Narsngs, 474, i, 
s. v. Peon, 528, i; апп, 1562 : s. v. Balaghaut, 
88, ii; ann, 1568 :s. v. Balaghaut, 88,il, s. ve 
Bear-tree, 58, 1, 8. v. Nixamaluoo, 880, ii; ann. 
1666 : s. г. Balaghsut, 38, ii. 
Balagats; ann, 1614: a. v, Balaghaut, 88, il. 
Balagatta ; ann, 1726 = s. v. Deccan, 288, п. 
` palegatte, ann, 1598: s, v. Balaghaut, 88, il. . 
Balaghat; 4. v. Pateca, 518, ii, s. г. Idalcan 
808, i; ann. 1568 : s, v. Coprah, 196, i, s. р. 
Mango, 424, i 8. v. Neem, 476, ii, s. t. 
Nizamaluco, 880, ii. 
Balaghaut; s. v. 88, Н, s. р. Ghaut (о), 281, ii; 
ann. 1769: s. v, Carnatio, 126, ii, 778, i. 
Bele Ghaut ; ann. 1805 : s. г. Balaghnut, 38, ii, 
Balahar ; ann. 1758: s. v, Buddha, 767, ü. 
Balajerow ; ann, 1768-78 : s. v. Chowt, 166, i. 
- Balaji Rao ; ann. 1740 : s. v. Brinjaul, 87, ii. 
E Balakang-miati; s. v. Blacan-matee, 78, i, 
Bala-khana ; ann. 1876; а. £. Balcony, 40, i. 
ВАА khüni; ann. 1880 : в. v. Baloony, 40, i, 
Balakhshi; 4. э. Balass, 89, i. 
Balalãs ; s. 7. Doorsummund, 250, ii. 


Balanitis aegyptiaca ; 466, i, foctucte. 

Balanus Mirepsioa; ann, 1672: s, v, Myrobalan. 
466, ii. 

Balanus Myrepsica; anm. 1560 : s, г. Myrobalan, 
466, ii. 

Bala posh; ann. 1862 : s. г. Palempore, 505, i. 

Balang posh; ann. 1662: s. v. Palempore, 505, i, 

Balapum; г. ғ. Parabyke, 518, i, 

Balaser; ann. 1076 : г. v, Balasore, 89, i, 

Balasor ; ann, 175$: s. р. Kedgeree, 819, ii, 

Balasore; з. р. 89, і, 760, i, s, г. Factory. 264. 
li, г. o. Sonthale, 857, ii; ann. 1678 : b г. 
Раша, 520, i; ann, 1797: в, р, 89, i, &. s. 
Grass cloth, 801, ii; ann. 1752: в, r. Nilgherry, 
880, i, twice, і 

Balass; s. v. 89,1, 760, i. 

Balasses; ann. 1516 : s. v. Balass, 29. i. 

Balassi; ann, 1581 : s. и. Balass, 89, i, 4 

Balaums ; ann. 1811: s. р, Baloon, 40, i, 

Balax ; ann. 1404: s. v. Balass, 89, i. 

Balnxayo; ann. 1516: s.v, Balase, 39, i. 

Balaxes; ann. 1681: s. г, Balass, 39, i, 

Balayà; з. v. Cobily Mash, 172, i. 

Dal-bir ; e. v. Bélwar, 40. ii, 

Balco ; s. ғ, Baloony, 89, ii. 8 times, 

Balcon ; ann. 1340-50 : х. p. Balcony, 39, И, 

Balcone; e. v. Balcony, 89, ii, twice; aun, 1340. 
50: а. ғ, Balcony, 89, ii; ann. 1645-52: s. г, 
Balcony. 760, i. 

Dalconi; ann. 1848 : s, v, Baleony. 89, ii. 
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Balcones ; апп, 1667 : e. р. Balcony, 40, i. 


„Balcony; e. v. 89, ii, twice, 760, i; апп, 1876 and 


1880: s. е, 40, i. 

"Balobny ; ann, 1805 and 1888: s. v. Baloony, 40, i. 

Balony ; ann. 1738: з, v. Balcony, 40, i. 

Balosny ; s. v. Balcony, 89, ii, 

Bulcôny ; s. р. Baloony, 39, ii. 

Daldagh ; ann. 1860 : s, г. Ducks, 253, ii. 

Belo; ann. 1990: s. p. Orange, 491, i; ann. 
1498: s. o. Wal, 789, ii; ann, 1558: ғ. р, 
Sunda, 659, ii. 

Báleívara; s. v. Balasore, 89, i, 

Balets; ann, 1658: з. v. Balas, 89, i. р 

Balgat ; ann. 1588 : s. o. Melique Verido, 828, i 

Balghar; s. р. Bulgar, 96, i. 

Balgu; ann. 1608: г. р. Champa, 140, ii. 

Bali; 667, i, footnote, з, р. Guttee, 667, ii; ann. 
1655: s. o. Јата, 848, ii; ann. 1586: 4. р. 
Suttee, 669, i; ann. 1689: s.v. Vedas, 785, 
i; ann. 1774: а. v Gentoo, 281, i, s. v. 
Suttes, 670, ii. 

Bali ;-ann. 1689: s. ғ. Pali, 508, ii. 

Balia ; 660, ii, footnote. 

Balie; ann. 1687-88: з, o. Gautama, 279, ti; 
ann, 1688: e, s. Pra, 551, ii; ann. 1690: 
в. v. Pali, 505, il, twice. 

Baligaot; ann. 1678: s. р. Balaghaat, 88, ii, 

Balil; s. v. Myrobalan, 465, і, 

Dalila; а. v. Myrobalan, 465, ii. 

Palilij ; "ә, е, Myrobalan, 465, ii. 

Balimba; ann. 1568: а, г. Carambola, 128, i. 

Bülimbing ; з. v. Blimbee, 75, ii. 

Balirig; e. р. Myrobalan, 485, ii. 

Balirij; s. v. Myrobalan, 465, ii. 

Balish : в. v. Shoe of Gold, 628, it, 

Balk; s.v. Balcony, 89, ij. 

Balkh; 90, ii, footnote, s. v. Nowbehar, 482, i; 
ann, 904: e, р. Buddha, 90, ii; ann. 1504: 
s. v, Hindoo Koosh, 816, i, 

Balla; s. г, Bulkut, 96, ii. 

Ballace ; ann. 1611 and 1678 : s. v. Balass, 89, i. 


' Balladeiras ; ann. 1782: s. э, Bayadêre, 56, ii. 


Ball-a-gat ; ann. 1760: s. v. Balaghaut, 38, ii. 

Ballagato; ann. 1598: s. v. Balaghant, 38, ii, 
s. v. Lascar, 389, i. 

Balla-Gaut; ann. 1818 : s. ғ. Balaghaut. 39, i. 

Ballasore; ann. 1678 : s. v. Palankeen, 886, ii; 
ann. 1679: s. ғ. Tumlook, 864, ii ; ann, 1683: 
г. s. Bankshall (b), 47, ii; ann. 1600 : ». v. 
Dewaun, 240, i, s, э. Urs, 738,1; апп, 1727: 
з. ғ. Balasore, 89, i, г. v. Pomfret, 545, ii; 
ann. 1748 : s, v. Resident (а), 848, ii. 


Balliadera ; ann, 1598 aud 1599 : s, v. Bayadêre, 
56, ii. : 

ВаШайеге; ann. 1794: s. v, Bayadare, 56, ii. 

Balliapetam ; ann, 1727: s. v, Delly, Mount, 
285, ii. - 

Ballichang; ann. 1727: s. v. Baldohong, 88, i. 

Ballon ; ann. 1589 : г, v, Lanchara, 884, i, 

Ballongs ; ann. 1755 : e, р. Baloon, 40, 1.` 

Bállonta ; ann. 545 : e. р. Bürath, 666, ii, 

Balloon; а, р, 40, 1; ann. 1540: в. v. Alcatif, 7, i, 

Ballowche ; ann. 1737 : г. v. Bilooch, 71, i, a. v. 
Sophy, 649, i. 

Balmochun ; ann, 1884 : s. г. Dewaun, 240, i. 

Balnath ; 641, ii, footnote, 

Balochis; ann. 1200: s. v, Biloooh, 71, i. 

Balões; ann. 1589 and 1684: s. р, Baloon, 40, i, 

Baloon ; s. р, 40,1; ann. 1078 : s. р, 40, i. 

Balonche ; ann. 1665: s. р. Afghan, 754, ii. 

Baloudra; апп, 1555: s. v, Baroda, 58, i, 

Balsamo ; ann, 1461 : г. г. Candy (Sugar-), 120, i. 

Balsamodendron Mukul; s. ғ. Bdellium, 57, i. 
г. o. Googul, 296, i. 

Balsár; ann. 1590: s. г. Surat; 665, i. 

Balsara : ann. 1580 : s. р, Dussors, 768,11; ann. 
1652 : в, г. Oongo-bunder, 782, ii; апп. 
1671; s. v. Bussora, 769, i: 

Balsora ; s. р. 40, ii, s. v. Bussora, 769, li. 

Balti; s, ғ. Polo, 544, ii; ann. 1848: 8. r. Pole, 
645, i. 

Balti; s. r, Polo, 544, i. 

Baltistãn ; 544, ii, footnote, 

Baluarte; ann, 1644 : s. v, Almadia, 10, i. 

Balüch; з, г. Bilooch, 71, i; 14th cent.: з, г. 
Ghilzai, 284, i. 

Balüj; ann. 648 : «. р. Biloooh, 71, i 

Balūj ; ann, 1556 : a. v, Bilooch, 71, i. 

Balwala ; s. v. Balwar, 40, ii, І 


.Bálwar; s. г. 40, ii. 
| Balvãr; з, v. Bálwar, 40, ii. 


Balyanw : з. v. Baloon, 40, i. 

Bamba; s. v. Bumba, 96, ii. 

Bambaye; ann. 1666,: s. v. Bombay, 77, ii, 

Bambillonia; ann. 1848: s.v. Sugar, 658, ii, 
5 times. 

Bambo; ann, 1586 : s. v. Bamboo, 41, ii ; ann. 
1673: s.v. Bamboo, 41, ii, s. э. Palanksen, 
508, ii. ms 

Bambo-Aobar ; ann. 1687 : 8. о. Aobár, 8, i, 

Bamboe ; ann. 1687: в. v..Achár, 8, i. 

Bambolimas ; s. ғ. Pommelo, 546, i. 

Bamboo ; s. v. 40, ii, 41, i, 5 times, 42, i, 8 timen, 
760, i, twice, s. р. Camphor, 116, ii, e. ». 
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Ohick (а), 147, il, а. v. Dandy (o), 229; ii, 5, ғ. 
Dhooly, 242, i, а. v. Jhaump, 851, ii, 8. р. 
Junk, 860, ii, s. v. Kittysol 871, i, s. v. 
Lattee, 890, ii, s, v. Palankeen, 502, ii, s. р, 
Ranjow, 574, i, s. р, Sugar, 654, ii, 3 times 
and footnote, s. р, Tabasheer, 674, ii, а, v. 
Tinnevelly, 708, i, s. с. Орав, 726, ii, г. v. 
Wanghee, 789, ii, (1), 740, i, twice, (2), 
740, i, s. р, ‘Numerical Affixes, 831, ii ; 
ann. 890: s. тг. Malabar 412, i ; ann. 
1843: s. v. Junk, 360, ii; ann. 1516: 
5, v. dava, 848, i, s v. Zedoary, 747, 
ii; ann. 1621: з, p, 41, ii; ann, 1075 : s. р. 
Tiger, 703, 1; ann. 1685: з. р. Upas, 780, ii; 
ann. 1711: 4. о, Cot, 205, i; ann, 1726: s.v. 
Pasei, 517, ii, a. р. Орав, 781, i; ann. 1727: 
г. v. Cangue, 120, ii; ann, 1750-52 and 
1788 : г. v, Bankshall (а), 47,1; ann, 1760: 
4. t. Chawbnck, 777, is апп, 1780: s. v. 
Poligar, 549, ii; ann. 1789: s, v. Nalkos, 
829, i; ann. 1807 : 8. v, Carney, 186, i, ғ. г. 
Pig-stcking, 537, i; ann. 1810: s. е, Bangy 
(a), 46, i; ann. 1894; s, v, Babool, 33, i;ann. 
1895 : s. р, Pindarry, 589, i ; ann. 1830 : s. v. 
Lettee, 890, iij ann, 1855: р. 4l, ii, 
5 times, з, р, Goglet, 298, i; ann. 1838 : s, р, 
Obow-chow, 164, ii; апп. 1862: ss. Mun- 
oheel, 457, i; ann. 1866 : ғ, v. Kookry, 815, 

' ii; ann, 1878: з, р, Atap, 29, i, twice, 

Bamboo-camphor ; s. р. Oamphor, 116, ii. 

Bamboo-cane ; г, v, Bamboo, 41, i, s. v. Rattan, 
674, i, а 

Damboo-sugar ; з. v. Sugar, 654, ii, 

Bamboo, Sugar of; в, р, Tabgsheor, 674, ii, 

Bamboo-Town ; г. ғ. Belgaum, 61, ii. 

Bambou; ann. 1610, 1666 and 1797: s, o, 
Bamboo, 41, ii ; ann, 1782 : а. v, Boy (b), 84, i; 
ann. 1811 : s. e. Baloon, 40, i, 

Bambouo; ann, 1665: s, v. "Расса, 225, i, 

Bambu; e, v, Bamboo, 41, ijtwice. 

Bambi ; ann. 1628: s. р Bamboo, 41, ii. 

Dambuo; ann, 1615: я. р, Bamboo, 41, ii. 

Bambulim; з. v, Bummelo, 96, ii, twice. 

Bambulimas ; s. v. Pommelo, 546, i, 

Bambus ; ann. 1598 :.5. v. Bamboo, 41, ii, 

Bambusa arundinaces ; з. v. Bamboo, 40, ii. 

Bambusa vulgaris; s. v. Bamboo, 40, ii, 

Bimian ;'s, v, Jade, 840, i. 

Bamiysh ; » р, Bendy, 68, ii, 

Bam-mã; s, s, Burma, 109, ii.. 

Bamo; s. р. Bamó, 42, i, 

Bamó ; 4, v. 42, i. 
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Bamola; з, v. Factory, 264, ii, 

Bamplacot; ann. 1552 : а. v, Bancook, 48, i, 

Bam-you; ann. 1861; e. v. Shan, 628, ii. 

Ban; 605, i, footnote; ann, 158) : s. v. Ooffee, 
179, i; ann. 1598: s. v. Coffee, 179, ii, 

Bin ; 408, ii, footnote, 

Banadik; г. v, Bnndook, 98, i. 

Banádik ; г. р, Bundook, 98, i. 

Banah; ann. 1150 : s. р. Tabasbeer, 674, ii, 

Banümi; s. v. Benamee, 61, ii, twice. 

Banâm-i-falâna; s, v, Benamee, 61, ii. 

Banãn; s.r. Banana, 760, i, à 

Banana; s. s. 42,1, 760,i,8. v. Jack, 388, i, 
ғ. v. Pisang, 540, ii, а. v. Plantain, 540, ii, 
541, i, B times, s, r. Numerical А хөв, 889, 
i; ann. 1568 and 1598: г, р. 42, ii; ann 
1764 : s. v, Plantain, 542, ii, twice, г 

Banana; а. р. Banana, 760, ii. 

Banàni; s. v, Bunow, 99, ii. 

Bananier; ann. 1785: а. v, Pisang, 540, ii ; 
ann, 1874 : s. v. Talipot, 679, i. 

Banão ; s. v. Bunow, 99, ii, я 

Banaras ; ann. 1020: я. р. Benares, 764, li, 

Banaras; ann, 1781 : ә. р, Baboo, 759, il, 

Benáras ; ann, 1790: в, v. Baya, 56, i. 

Banãras ; s. v, Bonares, 764, ii, - 

Banarou ; ann. 1665: є, г. Репагев, 764, ii, 

Banasur ; ann, 1616: г. v. Elephanta, 260, i, 

Banasura ; s. ». Balasore, 760, i, 

Banau ; апп. 1858: г, р. Dunow, 100, L 


‚ B&nbü ; s. v. Bamboo, 40, ii, 


Banoacaes ; ann. 1524 ; s. р. Bankshall (a), 47, i, 

Bancal ; ann. 1818: s. v. Mace (b) 405, i, | 
twice. 

Bandha ; ann. 1573: s. г, Coffee, 179, 1. 

Banchoot ; s, г. 42, ii; ann. 1792: s, v. 42, il. 

Bancock ; г. г, 42, ii, 48, i, 760, ii. 

Bancone; ann. 1560: «s, ғ. Lanteas, 886, i, 
twice, 

Bancsball ; ann. 1750-52; а. р. Bankshall (a), 
47,1. 

Band; г. v. Bund, 97, i, 

Banda; s. v. Factory, 264, ii, s. ғ. Moluccas, ` 
440, i, see 837, i, footnote ; ann. 1505 : s, e, 
Pegu, 525, i; апп, 1605: s. v. Kling, 874, ' 
i; ann. 1681: в. s. Bagwire, 590, ii; ann, 
1646: г. v. Орак 729, ii; ann, 1659: з, p. 
Beriberi, 67, i; ann. 1682: а, г. Oassowary, 
774, i; ann, 1818; s. v. Bendy, 68, і. 

Bandahara; ann. 1012: s >, Orankay, 492, i; 
ann. 1888 : s. г. Bendára, 68, ii. E 

Bandabara ; s, э. Bendára, 68, i, 
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Band Ally; ann. 1697: s. v, Caravanseray, Bandel; s. v. 44, i, 760, ii, s. ғ. Bunder, 97, ii, 


124, ii. 

Bandam ; ann. 1480: ¢. р. Масе (a), 404, ii, 
s. v. Moluccas, 440, ii. 

Bandamir ; s. р, Bendameer, 62, ii, 

Band-Amir ; ann. 1809: з. р, Bendameer, 63, i. 

Bandan ; ann. 1480: в. v. Lory, 898, ii; aun. 
1510 : s. v. Moluccas, 440, ii. 

Dandana; ann. 1806: 4. e. Bandanna, 43, i, 

Jandauah ; ann. 1875 : s. г. Bandanna, 48, ii, 

Jandanesen; nnn. 1046: s. o. Upas, 729, ii. 

Jandanezes ; ann. 1570.: з. v. Bunda, 659, ii. 

Bandanna; s. v. 48, i, s. v. Piece-goods, 585, 
ii; ann, 1848: s.p. 43, i. 

Bandannoes; ann, 1752 and 1818: s.s. Ben- 
danna, 48, i. 

Fandar ; s. v. Bandel, 44, i, s. р. Bunder, 07, ii, 
г. v. Coromandel, 198, ii, s. р. Wanderoo, 739, 
ii; ann, 1844: з. г. Bander, 97, ii, twice; ann. 
1845: s. v. Bankshall (a), 46, ii ; апп, 1846: 
s. v, Bunder, 97, ii; ann. 1580: s, р. Candy, 
119, ii; ann. 1756: з. р. Bassein (1), 58, ii, 
г. v. Broach, 89, i, _ 

Bandara ; ann, 1589 and 1561: s. v..Bendára, 
68, i. 

Bandara ; s. v. Dendára, 68, i. 

Bandar Abbas; s. р, Ormus, 492, ii, 

Bandar "Abbas; з. р. Gombroon, 294, i, s, v. 
Ormus, 883, ii. А 

Bandar Abbaesi; ann. 1658; s. ә. Congo- 
bunder, 788, i. 

Bendarünah ; ann, 1442 : s. Р, Pandarüni, 508, ii. 

Bcndar Chatgim ; в, s. Bandel, 44, i. 

Bsudar-Oongo ; ann. 1652: s. 9. Congo-bunder, 
782, ii, 788, i 

Bendaree ; s. р. 49, ii, 760, ii; ann, 1760: s, v. 
48,1 К 

Baadares; ann. 1726 : s. р. Bendára, 68, її, 

Bandari; ann. 1644 and 1810 : s. ә. Bandaree, 
cB, ii. 

Bandari; s. v. Bendára, 68, i. 

Bandari; s. ». Coast, The, 172, i, 

Bandar.i-Hiúgl ; s. р. Bandel, 44, i. 

,Bardarinea; ann. 1673: з. г, Bandaree, 48, ii, 
tios, 

Bardar-i-Rürai; s.v. Room, 581, i. 

Bandarya; ann. 1548: s. р. Bandaree, 48, il, 

Bandaze; ann. 1766 : г. э. Bandeja, 760, ii, 

Bande; s. t. Bonze, 79, i 

Bandeja; s. г. 760, ii, s. о. Bandejah, 43, ii; ann, 
1621 and 1760: s. г. Bandejah, 44, і. 

"Banlejah ; s. ә. 48, ii; ann. 1760: г.р, 44,1. 


s. v, Coromandel, 198, ii; ann. 1541: s. г, 
Malum, 418, ii; ann. 1717: s, р. Pandal, 507, 
li; ann, 1727: s. v. Hoogly, 822, i; ann 
1758: s.v. 760, ii. 

Bande] de Chatigio; s. г. Bandel, 44. i. 

Bandel dos Malemos ; з. р. Bandel 44, i. 

Dandell; enn. 1782: s. v. Banda), 760, ii. 

Bander; ann, 1680: s. г. Gombroon, 294, ii, 
ann. 1650 : s. е. Banyan-Tree, 50, ii. 

Bander-Abassi; ann. 1002 : s, р. Congo-bunder, 
788, i. 

Bander Angon; aún, 1552: s, ». Bunder, 97, ii, 

Bandh ; г. v. Bund, 97, i. 

Band Harmero; s. v, Bendameer, 69, ii, 

Dandhürá ; s. ә. Bandanna, 43, i. 

Bandhe ; s. р. Bonse, 79, i. 

Bandhni ; s, o, Bandanna, 48, i. 

Bándhnún; ann. 1590: s. р. Bandanns, 43, 1. 

Bandho; s. р. Dando, 760, ii. 

Bandhya ; s. г. Bonze, 79, i. 

Bandi; s. v. Bandy, 44, ii, 

Band-i-Amir; s. v. Bondamoer, 62, ii; ann. 
1878: г, v. Bondamoor, 68, i. 

Bandicoot; s. р. 44, i; ann. 1789 : s. v. 44, ii. 
г. v. Mosk-Rat, 459,1; ann, 1879 aud 1880 : 
в. в. dé, ii. 

Bandicoy ; s. v. 44, ii, s, v. Bondy, 68, ii. 

Bandies ; апп. 1810, 1826 and 1860 : s. г. Bandy, 
44, if, 

Bandija; ann. 1747: s. v. Bandeja, 760, ii. 

Bandinaneh; ann. 1442: з. v. Pandarâni, 
508, ii, ' 

Bando; s. v. 760, ii, 761,1, 

Bandobast; ann, 1848 and 1880 : s. г. Bundobust, 
98, 1. 

Band-o-bast ; s. v. Bundobast, 98, i. · 

Bandük; s. », Bundook, 98, i. 


Bandy; s. г. 44, ii; ann, 1791, 1800, 1820, 1829 


and 1862: s. s. 44, ii. 

Baneanes ; ann. 1552 and 1568 (twice) : s. v. Ban- 
yan (1), 48, ii ; ann, 1610: а. р. Bankshall 
(а), 47, i. | 

Bang; s. v. 45, 1, s. ». Banged, 45, ii, s. г, 
Bengal, 64, i, s. v. Bungy, 99, ii, s. v, Ohurrus, 
160, ii, s. р. Coosumba, 194, ii; ann. 1250: 
а. v, Bengal, 64, i; ann. 1678: s. v. 45, i, s. ғ, 
Hubble-bubble, 826, i, s. ». Toddy, 706, il; 
ann. 1711, 1727, 1768 and 1789 (twice): s. v. 
45, i; аай. 1808: s. v. Kyle, 380, ii; ann, 
1868 : s. ғ. 45, ii. 

Banga; s. г. Bungalow, 98, ıi, 
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Bangagae; 560, ii, footnote; ann, 1524: s. v. 
Bankshall (а), 47, i. 

Bangala; апп, 1298: s. г. Bengal, 64,i, s. v. 
Sugar, 655, i; ann, 1817: з. ғ. Bungalow, 
99, f, twice. 

Bangala; ann, 1442: s. v. Tenasserim, 695, ii. 

Bangülü; s. v. Bungalow, 98, ii, 

Bangalã; ann. 1300 : ғ. v. Bengal, 64, ii. 

Bangali; s, v, Bengales, 65, i, 8. v. Gaurian, 
800, i. 

Bangaliy&n; ann. 1088 : г. e. Bungalow, 98, il. 

Baogãl ki Шаба; s. v. Pagar, 498, i. 

Bangalla; ann. 1711: s. v. Bungalow, 768, il. 

Bangallaa; ann. 1747: s. v. Bungalow, 768, ii. 

Bangalore; 156, i, footnote, г, o. Thug, 697,1 ; 
ann, 1784: s. v. Chawbuok, 142, i, sv 
Mulligatawny, 450,11; ann. 1791: s. v. Pettah’ 
588, i; ann. 1848 : s. v, Turban, 719, ii. 

Bangalya; ann, 1610: s. v. Bankahall (a), 
41, 1. 

Bangan; ann. 1780: s. v. Banyan (1) b, 49, i. 

Düngar; s. v. Bangur, 45, ii, twioe. 


Bangassl ; ann. 1618: s. v, Bankshall (a), 47, i. 
Bangasalys; ann, 1610 : г. v. Bankshall (a), 47, i. 


Bangagãr ; ann, 1845 : s.v. Bankehall (a), 46, ii. 


^ Banged; s. о. 45, ii, twice. 


Ban gelaer of Bpeelhuys; ann. 1680: s, v. Bunga- 
low, 768, L 

Bangeras; ann. 1789: s. v. Bang, 45, i. 

Banggolo; ann. 1810: s. v, Bungalow, 99, i. 

Banghee; ann, 1878 : s. v. Bangy (b), 46, i. 

Banghella ; s. v, Bengal, 64, i; ann. 1510 : s. v. 
Bengal, 64, ii. 

Banghy; e. v. Bangy, 45, ii, s. v. Pitarrah, 540, 
ii; ann, 1803 : s. о. Bangy (a), 46, i. 

Baigi; г. р. Bangy, 45, ii. 

Bangkal ; з, v. Tael, 675, ii. 

Bangkaulu; s, v, Bencoolen, 62, i 

Bangkook ; s, v. Judes, 855, i. 

Bangkok; ann. 1859: s, v. Anaconda, 757, i. 

Bang-kok ; г. e. Bancock, 42, ii. 

Bangkok; ann. 1850: я, v. Banoock, 48, i. 

Bangle; ann. 1758: s. v. Bungalow, 98, ii, 

Bangli; s, v. Bungalow, 98, i and ii (8 times), 

Bangla ; s. », Bungalow, 98, ii. 

Bangle; s. v. 45, j, 8 times; ann. 1808, 1809, 
1810,-1826 ana 1878: з. v. 45, ii. 

Bangri: v. р. Bangle, 45, ii. 

Вази; 4 1. v, Bangle, 45, ii. 

Bangsal; e. v. Bankshall 48, ii; ann. 1693: 
s. v. Bankshall (b), 47, ii; ann. 1817: s. », 
Bankshall (a), 47, ii. : і 


Гйпдва1; ann. 1817 : s. р. Bankshall (8), 47,1, 

Вапдай!; s. ғ, Bankshall, 46, ii, 

Bangue; ann, 1568, 1578 (twice), 1598, 1606 
and 1685 : s. v. Bang, 45, i. 

Bangun; s, v. 45, ii, s v. Brinjaul, 86, ii, 

Bangur; e. p. 45,11, s. v. Khadir, 366, ii, 

Bangy; s. э, 45, ii, twice, (b), 46, i; ann, 1810: 
4. v. (а), 46, 1. 

Bangy parcel; s. v. Bangy (b), 48,1, 

Bangy-staff; s. v, Bangy, 46, i. . 

Bangy-wollah ; ann, 1810: з. р. Bangy (a) 46, i, 

Banha Dela: апп. 1618: t. v, Cosmin, 784, i, 

Banho; апп, 1613: з. v. Óosmin, 784, 1. 

Banian; 108, ii, footnote, s. ‚5. Chetty, 145, i; 
ann. 1818: в. v. Banyan (1), 48, ii; айп, 
1618: s. р, Casto, 159,1; ann, 1638: 
Banyan (1), 48, ii; ann. 1630: s. v. Bara 
(1), 48, ii; s. v, Бай 628, ii; апп, 1665: 
s. v. Banyan (а), 761, i; апп, 1666: s.v. 
Banyan (1), 48, ii; ann, 1677: s.v. Banyan (a), 
761,i; ann. 1761: s.v. Banyan (b), 49, і; 
ann, 1704: s. v. Banyan (b) 49,1, г. à 
Writer (b), 867, i; ann, 1786: s. v. Banyan (b), 
49, i; ann. 1810: г. v, Banyan (1), 49, ii, . 
trico, (2), 49, ii, s v. Banyan-Tree, 5l, ` 
L s.v, Rum-johnny (a), 584, ii; ann. 1818: 

- é. f. Banyan (1), 49, i; ann. 1814: s. p. 
Palempore, 605, i; ann. 1891: s. p, Banyan- 
Tree, 51, i; ann, 1886: : 4.9, Khuttry, 368, i. 

Banianee ; апп, 1650: s. v. Banyan-Tree, 50, ii. 

Banian-troo ; ann, 1814 : s, v. Pandal, 507, ii, 

Banian Treo; ann, 1717: s, v. Banyan-Tree, 
50, ii. 

Ваш]; s. v. Brinjarry, 87, il. 

Banik; s. р. Bankshal] (2), 46, ii, 

Banj; ann. 1388 : s. v, Punjsub, 562, i, 

Banj-ab; ann, 1888 : г, е. Punjaub, 563, i, 

Banjala ; ann. 1845 : s. v. Bengal, 64, ii, 

Banjar; s. e. Brinjarry, 88, i, 

Bänjär ; s. р. Brinjarry; 88, i. 

Banjüiri; s. v. pipes 87, ii, twice, s. p. 
Lamballie, 888, ii, twioe. 

Banjáras; ann. 1506 : s. ә, Vanjarüs, 88, i. 

Banjarmasin ; s, v. Factory, 264, ii. 

Banjagãr ; ann. 1845 : s, v. Bankshall (a), 46, iL 

Banjo; s. е. 46, i. 

Banjore; ann. 1764 ; з. е, Banjo, 46, i, 

Bank; ann, 1784 : s. v. Bang, 45, i. 

Вапкаг; 605, i, footnote. 

Bankaéãla ; s. v. Bankahall (2), 46, ii. 

Bankassy ; ann. 1727.: s. у, Balíchong, 88, i 

Bankebanksal ; 771, i, footnote. 
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Banki-bazar ; ann, 1758 : s. р, Calcutta, 771, i, | Bankssul; ann. 1788 and 1818: s. о. Bankshall 


taice. 

Bärklöt; s. v. Loto, 398, ii. 

Barksall; ann. 1687: г. v. Bankshall (b), 47, 
if; ann. 1748 : s, р. Bankshall (a), 47, i. 

Bauksal Island; ann. 1748: з. v. Bankahall 
(a), 47, i. 


(a), 47, i, | 
Dankshal; ann. 1781: s. v. Compound, 188, i, 
Bankshall ; s. v, 46, i and ii, 560, ii, footnote ; ann. 

1688 : s. v. (b), 47, ii, s. р, Godown, 292, i; ann, 

1727 : s. v. (b), 47, ii; ann. 1784-5 and 1783: 

s. v. (а), 47,1; апп, 1789: s. р. (b), 47, ii, 


(To be continued. ) 





MISCELLANEA, 


THE DERIVATION OF THR WORD PANTHAY. 


Now that both domestic and foreign troubles 
are falling thick upon the Central Chinese Govern- 
men: at Peking, it is probable that we sball hear 


ofthe Panthays again. They are Chinese con-, 


verte to Islâm, and large numbers of them are 
found in the Provinces of Bhenst, Kansuh and 
Yunnan. In the former two Provinces, they are 
knorn as Tungani or Hui-hui. In Burma and 
the adjoining Shan States, the Muhammadans of 
Yunran are known as Panthay or Pang-hse. 
They-are a fine and warlike race, and held Yunnan 
agairst Imperial troops frem 1855 to 1873. In 
raisi g a British regiment at Wei-hai-wei, Chinese 
Mubrmmadans are much sought after by the 
recruiting sergeanta. 

In Northern China, the Chinese call the con- 
verts to Islam Hui-bul, їр) Ye], and the Yun- 
ranesscall them Hui-tsu, J Jo) Jj. There is a 
great deal of contempt and hatred iraplied by the 
Ohinese character 2 {р} as distinguished from 
E) az the first part of the former means “a dog” 
Evidently the compliment is & reciprocal one, 
because the favourite epithet used by all Mu- 


hammadans in addressing the followers of other 
religicus is “infidel dog.” The Yunnarese also 


call the Chinese Muhammadans Fan’ P'an* | 


№. zg or rebele. Both the Burmese word 
Panttay! and the Shan word Pang-hse are 


‚ eviden-ly derived from fan’ teel* Ж. RÁ or 


pant trot, PK [ow which means ''a rebollious 
brigand.” ' 

The derivationoftheword Panthay appears to 
be one 5f the vexed questions of Sinology, and I 
trust tat the above solution will be acceptable to 
Ohiness scholars, In this connexion, the ap- 
pended extracts bearing on the subject under 
disouss-on will be of interest. 


Rangoon, June 18th, 1900. 


Taw Виги-Ко. 


Extract I. 
Anderson's “Mandalay to Momien,” pp. 283-85. 


| “The Mahommedans of Yunnan have а tradi- 
tion of their origin, which js curious, but mythi- 
cal. The governor and the hadji at Momien 
stated, in substance, that their forefathers came 
from Arabia te Ohina one thousand years ago, in 
the reign of the Emperor Tung-huon-teong, who 
had sant his chief minister, Khazoe, to Tseeyoog(?) 
to implore help against the rebel Oung-loshan. 
Three thousand men wero accordingly sent, and 
the rebellion was crashed by their assistance. 
Their former compatriots refused to reoeive them 
back, as having been defiled bya residence among 
pork-eating infidels, ao they settled in China, 
and became the progenitors of the Chinese Ma- 
hommedans. This information was furnished in 
the form of answer to questions pat by me care- 
fully written, amd translated into Chinese, and 
Sladen also procured a Ohinese document, giving 
substantially tho same acoount. It will be sem 
that the variations of this from tho' account fue- 


my informants, while claiming Arab descent, 
stated clearly that their more immediate anoes- 


tors had migrated from Shensi and Kansu to . 


Yunnan about one hundred and fifty years ago, 
History, however, ahows the early growth and 
rapid inorease in Obina of a large Mahommedan 
population, whom the Ohinese term Hwait-ne ; 
the name Panthay or Pansee being of Burmese 
origin. . 

As to the derivation of this term, several theories 
have been suggested. Major Sladen gives Puthee 


1 Pronounoed ''Pangaay"" by the Obtreseand Shana. 
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asa Burmese term for Mahommedans generally. 
Garnier says that the word Pha-si, which the 
Burmese have corrupted into Pan-thé according 
to Colonel Phayre, is the same as Parsi or Faresi, 
which, in India, is applied to the Mahommedans, 
and that this denomination is very ancient, as 
Oolonel Yule pointed out that in a description 
of the kingdom of Cambodia, translated by 
A. Remusat, a religious seot is described, called 
Passi who were distinguished by wearing white 


or red turbans and by refusing to drink intoxicat” ` 


ing liquors or to eat in company with the other 
secta; but that distinguished Obinese scholar, 
Bir Т. Wade, derives the term Panthay from a 
Chinese word Puntai, signifying the aborigin. 1 
or oldest inhabitants of a country; and Gar. 
nier mentions that a poople called Pen-ti are 


‚ found on the eastern side of the Tali Lake, and 


in the plain of Tang-tchouen, to the north of Tali, 
They are a mixed race, descended from the first 
colonists sent into Yunnan by the Mongols; after 
the conquest of the country by the generals of 
Kublai Khan. 

Mr. Oooper tells us that the term Pa-cheo, or. 
white flag party, as distinguished from the Hung- 


chee, or red flag, or imperialista, was also used to 
designate the.rebels in the north of Yunnan, and 


Garnier frequently applies these terms to the 
contending parties. The termination re in the 
nameHwait-x0, as in|Mant-se, Thibetans, Misont- 
se, hill tribes, and Khwait-ze, forcignera, seoms 
always to imply political and tribal separation 
from Ohinese proper. These names occur in the 
curious prophecy of the Four-se Wars, quoted by 
Cooper.” 
Extract II. 


Colborne Baber's “Travels and Researches in 
Western Okina,” pp. 149-160. 


“The word Panthay has received such complete 
recognition as the national name of the Mobam- 
modan revolutionaries in Yünnan that I fear it 
will be almost useless to assert that the term is 
u unknown in the country, which was tem. 
porarily under the domination of Sulten Suliman, 
otherwise Tù Wén-haiu. The rebels were and 


are known to themselves and to the Imperialista 


by the name of Hui-hui or Hul-tsu (Mobam- 


medans), the latter oxpresaion being lightly 
derogatory. E 

The name of ‘Sultan,’ utterly foreign to the 
ordinary Chinese, was never applied to their ruler, 
except perhaps by the two or three hadjis among 
them. The name ‘Suliman’ is equally unknown. 
The Mobammedans of Yinnan are precisely the 
same race as their Confucian or Buddhist ooun- 
trymen ; and it is even doubtful if they were Mo- 
hammedans except as far as they profeseed an 
abhorrence for pork. They did not practise cir- 
cumoision, though Iam not sure if that rite ів 
indispensable ; they did not observe the Sabbath, 
were unacquainted with the language of Islam, did 
not turn to Mecca in prayer, and professed. none 
„of the fire and sword spirit of propagandism, 

That they were intelhgent, courageous, honeat, 
and liberal to strangers, is as certain as their 
ignorance of the law and the prophets. All 
honour to their good qualities, but Ist us oeaso-to 
cite their short-lived rule as an instance of the 
‘Great Mohammedan Revival,” 

The rebellion was at first a quostion of pork and 
of nothing else, beginning with jealousies and 
biokeringa between pig butchers and the fleshers 
of Islâm in the market places. The officials, who 
were appealed to, invariably decided agninat the 
Musulmans, Great discontent ensued and soon 
burst into a flame. 

The first- outbreak seems to have originated 
among the miners, always a dangerous class in 
China, who were largely composed of Moham 
medans, The usual measures of exterminative 
repreesion were adopted by the officials; ther 
Confucian hostility against any faith or society 
whieh possesses an organisation novel to or diş- 
oountenanoed by the Government, was aroused ; 
a general persecution ensued; the Mohninmedans 
made common cause, excitod, it is very possible, by 
their traveller hadjis; and so began the period 
of disorder and disaster with which wa are 
acquainted. 

Regarding the faith of these mfortunate people, 
Dr. Anderson writes :— ‘Our Jemadar frequently 
lamented to me the laxity that prevailed among 
them, and my native doctor held them in extreme 
contempt, and used to assert that they were no 
Muzsulmans.’” 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SOME BIRTH CUSTOMS OF THE МОВВАТМАКВ 
IN THE PANJAB, 


Ox the bith of a daughter no ‘intimation ig 


given to the relations and friends of the father. 


After the 7th day, when the dinner ceremony, | 
“called wanally dhamayan in the Panjab, is over, | 


the woman resumes her usual avocations, at 
least thoes do who are strung and have to work 
for their living. Many, however, do not recover 
strength for a month. ' 


GoLas Brwax in P N. and Q. 1883. 
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NEW RESEAROHES INTO THE COMPOSITION AND EXEGESIS OF THE QORAN. 

BY HARTWIG HIRSCHFELD, Рн.р., M.E.A.8. 
(Continued from Po. XXII. p. HO.) 
Онълрткв V. 
The Narrative Revelations. 


ARRATIVE fragments in the oldest revelations — Historical recollections — Morale of the 
stories — Alterations of Biblical tales — Intentional obscurities — Various methods of narra- 
tior — Analysis of various narrative addresses — Transition of the descriptive period — Al Fátiha. 








In the development of the Qorán, the part of which we are going to treat in this chapter 
stands above others of tho Meocan period as far as variety of topics is concerned, and was 
undoubtedly more effective than any of the preceding ones. 


Although the Bast is the home o! the public narrator (апі Mubammed's aim was tj^^ 
instruct and overawe rather than amuse), yet in Arabia he was able to inangnrate a new era in 
the art of the story-telling. In pre-Islamio times publio recitations were poetic, but 
pros» nerrations cannot have been quite unknown, at any rate in certain ciroumscribed areas, 
since the Meccans used the Greck term asátir for stories, which they disparagingly applied to 
those told by the Prophet, І 


The reason why Muhammed introduced tales into hia sermons is obvious. A large part of his 
knowledge of the Bible was of historical in character, He could not fail to realize quickly that 
by insorting small historical fragments he aroused the ouriosity of his hearers. Although these 
served at firat solely as examples to illustrate his warnings, they became gradually longer, and 
ultimately — being provided with a rich stock of tales of propheta and others who could easily 
be stemped as such — he simply reversed his tactics, Thus the tale became the chief object of 
the aldress, and the morals to be drawn were interapersed. - 


The short quotations from other books to be found in earlier revelations gave Mubammed 
opportunities of showing an acquaintance with past events and miracles which must have come . 
asa great surprise to the Meocaus. In the primary stages of Islim, however, talos would have 
been cut of place. Muhammed’s first object was to introduce himself as the Messenger of All&h, 
to preach His unity, and to confirm his own position. When all he had to вау on these points 
was exhausted, repetition would but have wearied and repelled his most faithful adherents. 
Interesting tales were, therefore, not only a powerful attraction for his old friends, but rn effec- 
tive means of gaining new ones. They were suited to every capacity, and in an agreeable way 
induced reflection, whilst working considerably on the superstition of untutored savages. | 


Та the preceding chapter we noticed that these early historical fragments” refer to the 
anciont tribes of ‘Ad and Thamad/ Legendary reminiscences of the latter were extant among 
the Arabe, who had lost the faculty of reading the records engraved in the stones of Al Hir. 
The frastrated expedition of King Abraha gave rise to Stra ст., but although the incident had 
occurred within the memory of living persons, Muhammed dared to transform the plague which 
had devimated the forces of the enemy, into birds sent down from heaven. In Stra Ixxxv. 18, 
Pharaoh is mentioned for the firat time,” and in other places either alone or together with other 
persons.“ Abraham and Moses we encountered in connection with the Su kuy ascribed to them. 
It must, however. be noted that the two passages in question belong to the confirmatory period, 
and ar» not again repeated. I believe this is not aocidentel. Muhammed may have found it 
necessary to show that he knew of the existence of previous prophets’ and their books, but he 
may not have cared to speak too much about them at that time. He was шоге interested in 


*t B, berry. 18; ха 11, SC. S. Ink. 9. 
H В, lxxiii. 16; lexix. 17: hix. 9; Hy, 4, * S. Exxxvii. 19; Hil. 87; q. Ch. IV, 
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trying to focus all attention on himself and his new doctrine. People had to become accustomed 
to see in him first and foremost the bearer of the monotheistic idea, whilat other prophets moved 
like satellites around him, Finally “the people of Noah” appear in Stra liii, 55.9 


The Qoranic tales in go far resemble their Biblical models, as they show a marked tendency 
to demonstrate that the believer is rewarded whilst the infidel meets with severe punishment. 
Both are portrayed in guch vivid colours, that the moral of the story stands out sharply defined ` 
against the background. It frequently appeals to the lowest instinote in human nature. When 
the tales become longer, the thread does not run à smoothly, but ів at certain intervals interrupted 
by contemplations.” 


To demonstrate more clearly the meaning of the first verses in Sûra lrviii, Muhammed 
relates an anecdote of two agriculturists whose harvest was destroyed asa puiiabinent for their 
having announced their intention of reaping without haying exolaimed firat : if Allah please | and 
with the determination not to give any to the poor. Somewhat later but still of a very early 
period are, v. 84-52 with an allusion to Jonah, “the man of the fish,” 


The first revelation of distinctly narrative character is Sira li, The beginning reminds us 
of a good example of the declamatory period.” Then followga brief description of the torments 
of hell and the pleasures of peradise. To an observant person signs of a divine Providence 
are to be found in the earth as well asin man's own soul. This is illustrated by a résumé of 
Gen. xviii. The comparison of the account as given iu the Qorda with ite legendary form in 
Rabbinical literature has been made by Geiger. Evidently in order to make the sermon a 
little longer, brief accounts of the wickedness of Pharaoh, the people of ' ‘Ad, Thamüd, апа the 
generation of Noah are added. The keynote of the address is probably to be found in v. 59:1 
"There never came a Messenger unless they said: he is a sorcerer or mad,” This shews that 
not only had the old reproach been revived bnt another had been added, pir., that Muhammed 
was prompted by-a desire for material gain.3 js. latter he refuted in the conoluding verses 
winding up with a threat for the wicked. 


If the narration of the strangers’ visit to' Abraham be examined a little more chosely, we 
observe that Muhammed altered his original to suit his purpose. The message they brought to 
him with regard to the birth of а son is treated as a matter of secondary importance, whilst thoir 
chief object is represonted as being to inform Abraham of their intention to destroy a wicked 
people among whom there is only “one house of Moslims" (v. 86). The whole is meant to 
represent & “sign” for those who fear the punishment. 


There is scarcely a single revelation of narrative character in which the “sign” is not men- 
tioned. This proves how keenly Muhammed telt the disappointment of being still unable to 
perform a miracle. Hence the employment of dyá, the term for “sign” also for "verse. 
The “sign” is the main object of all the Meccan siras following and many Medinian ones. Not 
leas than ten Meccan súras, all of whioh are narr&tive, begin with the words: “These are the 
signs of the manifest Book," or something similar? A veritable lecture on the sign is 

эз Of. S. lexi. 1 more ın detal. - i 
эт To this rule even 8, xii. makes nọ exception, e. g., v. 34, 38, 40, elc. м Boe Oh. VIII. 


* Y.10 (03; q. lxxxr. 4; lxxx. 16; xir. 19, 20. Nold 1, с. p. 88 regards v. 21 sqq, as a later addition. 


10 Was hat Muhammed, eto., p, 129 897. Beldh. draws attention to tho grammatioal character of Lai. which is 
used for sing. and plur. alike. Iti» possible that Aluhammed choso n singular form ‘on purpose with reepect to 
Gen. xvii, 3, which gere the Jowish commentators aleo opportnnitics of attaching nr 
afetando to tha original dio be found [n v: ME Ne Saa ael pei . 9. 

1 Application of v. 89. 

3 Of. I. Ish. р. 1000 and the interview of Ofba with Muhammed; of. ibid. p. 185 oq.» and Qor, xli 1 to 3; 
xixviil. 86, 

А з Meccan S, х. to xr, lxh, xivil, xiviil, ixi]. ; Medinian: xxiv., Н. 
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Bára xxvi, which ів as elaborate as it is methodically constructed. In the beginning the 
&peaker describes his mental condition as follows 4 — . 


l. Those are the Signs of the manifest Book. 
3. Haply thou art vexing thyself to death that they will not be believers. 


3. lf we please we will send down upon them from heaven а Sign, so that their necks 
shall be humbled thereto. 


This most impressive introduction® is followed by avery detailed relation of the message of 
Moses to Pharaoh. As oredentials he and Aaron receive Signs in word and deed similar to 
Exod. iy, 1-17. They perform their task to the astonishment of all present, and lead the 
Israclites through the sea. The tele ends then with the same words as v. 7, whioh return 
regularly as refrain after the stories of Abraham, Noah, ‘Ad, Thamud, Lot, and Shueib. The 
appearance of each prophet being connected with a “sign” wrought upon the people to whom 
tkey were sent, was to prove to the Meocans that Mubammod's knowledge of those facts was 

o Miraculous, and therefore likewise a “Sign.” This can be inferred from the following words : — 
v. 192. And verily it is a revelation from the Lord of the worlds. 
198. The faithful spirit® camo down with it. 
184. Upon thy heart, that thou shouldst be of those who warn. 
195. In plain Arabic language. 
196. IL is [to be found] in tho suber of tho anciont!7 
197, Shall it not be a Sign unto them, that the learned men of the children of 
Israel recognise it. 

There is an obscurity in these verses which is intentional’ rather than accidental, Such 
strange things as the subur and “the faithful Ruh” were better lef; unexplained as food for 
general contemplation and wonder. The assurance that the revelation had been brought down 
“ir plain Arabic language” did not help to make matters clearer, nor did it follow that every- 
one understood it. 16 is, on the contrary, an endeavour to hide the un-Arabic look of the whole 
paragraph. The same assurance is repeated about half a dozon times in the next few years, 
and throe times at the boginning of addresses. Asa Sign must also be regarded that already 
“tbe learned of the children of Israel” knew it® This i» as vaguo an oxpreesion as can 
be, since, as we saw above, the Children of Israel wero for Muhammod only a historical 
reminiscence and nothing more. The Meccans were the last to know auything аба] about them. 


The verbosity of Séra xxvi. isin itself a sign of the sovore struggle which raged in the 
bomm of the Prophet. He saw himself compelled to amend the deficiency in quality by 
quentity. He represents himself as being sent to warn his nearest kinsmen and to spread his 


OT OO 


3 As to the initials see Ch. XIII. 
= V. 6 dexoriptive. — The verses 7 to 8, 67 to 68, 103 to 104, 121 to 128, 139 to 110 ; 158 to 159, 174 to 175; 190 


E 1€1 form eight refrains which include the seren narrations. The intervals (59, 35, 17, 17, 18, 14, 15 тегеш) аге so 
wneqnal thai this sêra does not give much to support О. H. Miller's aseerigoné (1. c. р 40 274./. It із to me more 
than joubiful that Muhammed, in the composttion of this stra, followed апу tradition of olden times, The sira haa a 
second refrain, vis., v. 109, 127, 145, 164, 1680: “I expect no reward.” . 

c apl 198. In ths older passages 49) 1 is only mentioned in the connections with the angels (4534.71); 
of. S. xoli. 4; lxx. 4: ххтін. 38; of. also xvi, 3 (and standing alone, xxxviH. 73). ECS ,J without gap! Ші 8; 


түй, 87. АП these pasmges do rot go beyond the deolamatory period. AJ Eh ts, of course, the same па in Exod. 
xrri 8, eic. — The elos, of rabbinioal origin, is not mentioned until xvi. 104 (descriptive). The original 
nz 
Arabie form is .الروح‎ 
T 34 | used bere for tho first tima; of. liv. 48, 52 The verses 79 to 84 appear to bea reflex of various 
paragraphs from the Jewish prayer oalled ‘Amfdd, or “Eighteen Bensdictions.”’ 
$ xx, 113; кН 1; xiL 3: rrrix, 29; xlvi 11; xvi. 106; zH, 3 See Ch. I p. $. 


* Bef xut in Elas refers to digas (v. 194). i 
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wings over all those who follow him in belief (v. 214 to 215), but is not responsible for the perdition 





“of the disobedient (216).1 These words betray more self-confidenos than reel potency. 


Muhammed was hardly able to protect himself, mach loss others, and, indeed, he could not 
have succeeded in giving shelter to one of them, had they not enjoyed ths protection of 
influential families, It is therefore better to teke v. 915 purely in a spiritual sense, with which 
the admonition of v. 217, to put his trust in AllAh, agrees very well. D 


If one peruses the narrative revelations, it is soon perceived that these are of two classes. 
Some there are wbioh name quite « number of prophets, to each of whom only a few verses 
are dedicated, whilst others mention but one or two altho’ with far more detail Yet even 
those of the latter class seldom give complete biographies, but are contented with one or 
two episodes out of the life of the prophet under discussion, whilst they save other noteworthy 
incidents concerning the same prophet for other occasions, Thus it happens thas larger 
episodes of the lives of men like Abraham, Moses and Jesus!! are scattered piecemeal tbrough 
the whole book. Muhammed exercised a wise economy in nob exhausting his material too 
quickly in order to snstain the interest of his hearers with an ever fresh display of learning. 


The narrative clement ia so essential, that it must be carefully investigated especially with 
regard to its bearing on Islâm in general, Since the bulk of it belongs to the Mecoan portion 
of the Qoráx, we may conclude that thoso who had the greatest influence on Muhammed’s 
theological views, were the persons who are oftonest discussed. Now the foremost of 
these is Moses who is mentioned about twenty times ; then follows Abraham with Aftesn, Noah, 
Lot, Shoeib with ten to seven, The birth and mission of Jesus are mentioned in the Meocan siras 
only twice, but both times without acknowledgment of his divihity (xix. 86 ; xliii, 58-9). This . 
proves that Muhammed was little influenced by the New Testament. In the face of this faot 
Wellhauson's assertion, that Ohristianity had sown the seed of Islâm, ig untenable. Nor was it 
Judaism, but Mosaism of which Islam is a weak imitation. Therefore Moses and Abraham are 
frequently placed before Believers as the representatives of an uncompromizing monotheism. 


Here again method and systematic dealing manifest themselves, and out of the apparent E 
chaos of incoherent stories emerge distinot forma which Muhammed has set up as his models. 
It is not accidental that those who appear next in freqnenoy to Moses and Abraham are Hod 
and Salih, the two legendary prophets of ‘Ad and Thamñd, because they are taken from the 
history of Mahemmed’s own country ; nor is it even by chance that the latter is mentioned nob 
only ialone, but earlier and more in detail than the former, probably because the rning of their 
dwellings im Al Hijr were known to all travellers. р : 


Typical of older narrative stras is liv. Beginning with a solemn reminisoence of the 
declamatory period it announces that “the Hour isnear and the moon rent ; although? they might 
now soo a Sign, they would turn away and вау: ‘deception without ond’ ” | — Bubsequently 
the speaker mentions the people of Noah, ‘Ad and Thamtd, withont, however, stating the names 
of the apostles belonging to the two last, a proof that Hûd and.8alih have allegorical meanings, 
viz, Penitent!? and Pious. Sin and punishment of Thamfd aré more minutely described'than cf 
the othors, inoluding" Lot and Pharaoh. The narrator also bestowed а certain amount of саге 
onthe forms. The stories are divided into paragraphs each ending with а refrain which гопа: 

16. Then how was my punishment and my warning. 
17. We have made the Qorán easy as reminder — but is there anwone who will mind fle 
amaa eea S L 
10 I believe the sermon ended v. 220, whilst y, 231 to 228 form an independent address. ы 
1 The number of prophsts тоопшопед in the Gorda, is five and twenty (Itgén, 796), whilst there cower about 


19 Baker's Dok worn sis schon із wrong. 13 عون‎ plur. of ajla; of. Ck П. 


M ¥, 81 to 22, 33, 40, Also here I ean see no airopbez, па the paragraphs are of теу unequil hmgih. Баай 
the refrain in vv. 80 to 84 ja Ínterrupted by v, 81, which deseribes the punishment cf the Thamûd. ` Ths wiels is a 


П 
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Sira xxxvii begins with а completely declamatory introduction to support the procla- 
mation of tho Unity of Allah. Signs would be disregarded by. the infidels who hold that death 
is the end of everything. “When they are told, there is no God beside Allah, they behave 
báughtily and кау: shall we forsake oor gods on account of a mad post” (v. 3416 to 85)? This 
charge which had evidently not died ont yet, provided Mubammed with another opportunity of 
* very realistio description of the pleasures of Paradise and the tortures of hell, 


After this homiletio overture follows the essential part of the lecture which is of nerrative 
character, Having briefly mentioned Noah, the sermon proceeds to relaie the rabbinical 
legend of Abraham’s adventure with his father's idols!” On this occasion the speaker treats 
on an episode in Abraham’s life differing from that given in Sára xxvi. Whilst the tone in the 
latter is solemn and pathetic, the former is anecdotal end in part even satirical. Abraham 
taunts the idols as well as their worshippers, and the latter construct а furnace into which he is 
thrown. Being rescued by divine interference, Abraham recites a prayer and receives tidings 
that “a son" is to be born unto him. In a dream he is commanded to sacrifice his son 
{v. 101 to 104), but finally he is absolved from performing this painful task and is rewarded 
for his obedience. 

ln the course of the sermon Moses and Aaron are alluded to, and Muhammed hurries on 
20 introduce a new personality in the figure of the prophet Elijah.” The citation of this man 
zn the Qordx has another interest for us, as the worship of Ba‘al is mentioned in connoction 
"with his name. There can be no doubt, that Mubammed's acquaintance with the history of 
Zlijah could only have come from Jewish sources, ав ba'l in Arabio is only known in its original 
meaning of husband. 


It is rather confusing to find in this part a few verses devoted to Lot and his wife,” but 
Wuhammed had another new person to introduce, vis. Jonah. We read about his adventures 
cn the ship, his being swallowed by a fish, his illness, his gourd, and his mission to hundred. 
thousand? people who are saved from destruction by embracing the true faith. — A genera 
feature to be noted in the latter part of the зга ia the refrain which terminates the acoount 
оё each messenger in tbe words: Peace be upon N, N.,% stc., which at the end of the súra ja 
repeated in a more comprehensive manner thus: Peace be upon the messengers, апі praise to 
All&h, the Lord of the worlds. - 








Yê Qf. v. 51 and xlr. 84 opposed to v. 56; see Cb. IIL 

16 Tho passage is one of the two expressing the Dikr, see Oh. II, 

J The aneodote ја reported in fall by Geiger, L c. р, 122 sqq. — Moalim theologians of the Zahirtte school (see 
Gwlduther, dis Zakdriton, p. 116 sqq.), which interpreta the Qorém atrictly according to ita litera] sense, Aro greatly 
concerned about several apparently sinfuleayings and doings of Biblical persons, Ibn Hasm, therefore, takes 
tho trouble to remove these Ф ошеа, Abraham, he points cut, made severnl misstatements, wir, S. xerri. 
BT; vl, 78; xxi. 64, to which Ibn Накта adds Abraham’s slatement that Sarah was his sister. The last statament 
dane pot оосаг in the Qorda, but Ibn Ham níust have learnt it from a private source, which did not reval him 
Gen. xr. 12. Au a consequence of his rigid method of exogeeis Ibn Harm's explanations are rather halr-aplitting, In 
a Паг manner ho treats Adam’s disobedience, Noah's error (8. xl. 47), and Lot's impious remark (35, xf. 80). The 
wnsruth Joseph's ‘brothers told their father (S. xil, 8 to 18) is dünnicsed with the declaration that they were not 

In the same way Ibn Hazm speaks of the tranegremions ascribed to Moses, Jonas, David аһ! Solomon 
pial. 89279 to 3387»). : 

1$ This son is not Isaac bui Ismael, aa the former is mentioned, v. 113 sq. 

19 Mentioned only onae more (vi. 85). 


» Bahar! Fold, عكرمة‎ calet مدينذهم بعلبك قال‎ Eres CUM يع ر(‎ LHE لهم‎ plo وهواسم‎ 
اهل اليس‎ Ll, lt eal . In the отба itralf Jay occurs several times in На original meaning Ausland 


(pl Usa), iL 328; xxiv. 31. Stra xi. тъ lae بعلي‎ Ida „ however, seems to be translation of (Gen xviii, 18( 
E The assection of Al Bagbawi that das) 1 means in the Фајесі of Yaman master is of по consequence, as 


the original meaning of this word had then already undergone great transformation. 
n V, 135 in exactly like xxvi. 171. The wife is not mentioned any Dore. * Jonah ty. 8, клу, 
= Ibid, ү, 11, “twelve myriads.” M Yr. 109, 120, 180. 181, 
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Of very similar coustruction is Stra xliv. The “Book” was sent down іп “a blessed 
night."5 Then follows a rhapsody ending with.the words: There is no Allâh beside Him ;2% 
He quickens and kills, (He is) your Lord and the Lord of your fathers.X — The reproach that 
Muhammed is only ‘a trained madman” (v. 18), is refuted by the reproduction of a story of 
Pharaoh to whom "a noble measenger’’ came who was in fear of being stoned (у. 19). This is 
evidently a reflex of Exod. viii, 26, "ben follows the e of the Bant Israel ‘‘whom we have 
chosen? on account of our knowledge of the worlds (v. 31), and gave them the signs.” — The 
objection ruised by Meccans that man dies only once, is met by reminding them of the fate of 
the people of Tobbe‘ whose history was sufficiently known in Arabia. — The address is then 
concluded by a description of hell, particularly of the tree Zaqqüm, which is in so far signifi- ` 
cant, as it is mentioned in two preceding addresses. 

I here add Sdra xxxviii., the revelation of which, according to some commentators, stand» 
in close oonneotion with the conversion of Omm.3! У, 5 evidently refers to the final seclusion of 
the Qoréishf who remonstrated that so complete a repudiation of every polytheistio relic? 
was unheard of in “the last religion."« This paves the way for the argument that 
also the people of Noah, 'Ád, and Phareoh ("the man of the stakes") had refused to become 
believers, as well as the Thamüd, the people of Lêt, and of Al Aika. Quite a now personality 
is introduced in “our sorvant David, the man of power.” The mountains and birds which 
praise (Allâh) with him are reflexes of verses like Ps. xovi. 11 to 12, oxviii. 8, etc, The fable 
related in 2 Sam. xii. 1 to 6 is reproduced by Muhammed in the light of a real incident, but is 
evidently confounded with 1 К, iii. 27. Another novelty is the introduction of Solomon, whose 
love for horses (1 К. x, 28) is hinted at, as well as his predilections for enjoymenta as shown in 
Eocles. Oh. ii; The bnilding of the Temple remains unnoticed, although Muhammed, a little 
later, alludes to his nightly journey to the same, but the rabbinical legends of Solomon’s rejec- 
tion, repentance, and his dominion over spirits are touched upon, being more entertaining. 

Now likewise is “шу servant Job” (ef. Job xlii. 7 to 8) who is told by God to stamp 
with his foot, and а spring gushing forth from the ground should oure him of his disease. 
There exists no Biblical or rabbinical equivalent for this, but I believe Muhammed had the story 
of Na‘aman, whose leprosy was cured by bathing in the Jordan, in his mind (2 К. v, 10 to М). 
An allusion to this was in so far very appropriate, as the Syrian general had been under the 
impression that the prophet Klisha (mentioned below) would apply & charm to free him from 
his disease, and the oonfusion of the two cases is therefore probable. Subsequently we meet 
“our servants” Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Ismael and Hlisha. Who Dul-Kifi% may be, cannot 
be made out. The name owes its origin apparently to some misreading on the part of 
Muhammed of which we have had several instances. А 

The lecture ends іп & sermon on the paradise, “the day of reckoning’? and hell, The 
verses which follow are of special interest; I therefore give the translation, 


‘vT. 65. Bay: lam only a warner, and there is no God beside АПАА! the One, the 


Victorious. 
See O ua 
= Of. zoril 1, aR .في ليلة‎ м Beo Oh. IT. * Adaptation of Hebrew Elohéuu юйдМ4 анаты. 

9* See Ch. П. and 8. xxxv. 29. ** Only ance more, rir, 1. 18. 9 hi 51; xrrr. 60, 


п Sprenger, П. 23, where the traditions are reproduced. L Ish. p. 279 refers to the Ceath of Abt ТЕНЬ, 
n “The artetooracy severed themselves from them and said - Go, confide tn your gods, etc,” 


B This is meant by ү. & Sprenger, IL 94 (rem.), refers the . multipHetty in PST to angels. The od 
álo is used bero for.the Яйкі timo ; see abore p. 16, 


= Palmer: ‘in any other sect” has completely missed the sense of the phrase. 
= la É Sprenger, Т. p. 471, rightly compares the word with Hebr. Dr 
№ Of. Geiger, L c. p. 185. FS. xvii. 1. 5* Geiger, l c, p. 188. 
™ Beo abovo and 5. xxi. 85. Sprenger, IL p. 370, gives him а Yemanian origin. Ib ia, howerer, to be obeerred '. 
that also Pharaoh is styled وتان‎ j!,5, and Noah cop 5 (x. 87). ; 
® Oocura three ыла in the rúra, vix., v. 15, 25, 54, ت‎ UT وسا من الغ‎ 
5 gh 


~ 
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66, The Lord of the heavens and the earth, and what is between them, the 
Mighty, tho Forgiving, | 
67. Say: It ia a grand story, (68) but ye turn from it. 
69. I had no knowledge of the exalted chiefs when they contended. 3 


Now the last verse contains a bold statement, Muhammed pretends to have been till then un- 
acquainted with a discussion which took place between the heavenly hosts concerning the creation 
of man. What he really did know was a rabbinical legend on this subject, connected with Gen. 
i. 26 (“lot xs make”), bat he did nob reveal it fully until a Medinian sermon (ii. 28).4 In this 
place he confines himself to reproduce, in Diblical terms,“ the divine intention of creating man, 
to which he adds the rabbinical tradition that Adam being superior to the angels, the latter had 
been ordered to pay homage to him. Satan, however, refused’to do во, and was cursed and 
banished. In conclusion Muhammed found it necessary to repeat that, liko previous prophets, 
he asked no reward for his ministry, nor was he prompted by mercenary motives. This 
assertion, which no one will deny, was meant to place him in contrast to professional sooth- 
sayers, and corld not but be useful to him. 


We now come to а batch of eras, which are distinguished by oertain features which they 
have in common. They have no declamatory prologue, and the refrain, which marks the para- 
graphs, is also missing. Finally they all begin with reference to the “Signes of the Book and 
a manifest Qoran.“® Of these revelations I mention firat Stra xxvii. 4 to 59, in which the 
refrain has not been omitted entirely, but is visibly disappearing. After a short introduction 
of irrelevant character we hear quite a new story, vis., Moses’ vision of the burning bush. He 
is instructed how to perform the two signs, whioh sball bo among the “nine Signat? (to be 
shown) to Pharaoh and his people" (v. 12). Subsequently David is mentioned, then Solomon, 
who informed mankind that he had received the power of underatanding the speech of the birds 
(v. 16). In the same sermon the speaker inserted the history of Solomon's meeting with the 
Queen of Sheba in legendary form, which in the following generations has developed into a 
beautiful fairy talo. It is interesting to observo that Muhammed puts the formula of Unifice- 
tion into the mouth of the һоорое.* А few verses later we come across the formula which 
Muhammed subsequently placed at the head of all docaments, and which also stands at the 
beginning of each sira, and since heads every book or document written by Moslims, — To this 
story are attached short accounts repeating the missions of Баш, the prophet of Thamild, and 
and of Lot. 


Bára xxviii. having no other beginning than the verse mentioned above, at once Proceeds to 
relato the history of Moses. Pharaoh (v. 2) is charged with oppreseing the inhabitants of the 
earth by slaying their sons and ontraging their daughters; he and his adviser Haman must 
therefore be punished. Moses! mother is advised by Alláh to nurse her child, and if she fears 
for his safety, to throw him into the sea withont any misgivings. Pharaoh's men find him in 
the water, but his wife takes greet liking to the boy, and persuades the king to adopt him 








“2 Sprenger, IT. 310, regards v. 68 to 70 as belonging to the time whan the mentor bad disappeared ; qf. p. 350. 

ө Вый, led dasi قالرا‎ diga قال الله تع !لى جاعل فى الأرض‎ oae ادم عم‎ gli فی‎ uin, 
ley andy" ys, Bee B’réshith Rabbd to Gen. 1. 29. 

OV. 82, فيه من روحی‎ «add ; cf. (8. xv. 99 and) Gen, Н, 7. 


Cf. abore. 
“4 Only v. 14 (not after. 45), 83; v. 53 is an өөһо of xxvi. 7. V. 60-05 form an independent address, beginning, 
and ending with a foge! |, 


* Confused with the ten plagues which are called’ more, Exod. vil. 3; x. L 
4 ۷. 2, الأهو‎ АЛУ, The words ر العرش العظيم‎ evidently form an intentional contrast toy. 28, 


Wy.‏ مرش مظيم 
V. 0) sqq. І beliste this piece forma a separate sira belonging to the desertptive period, сў. 101‏ * 
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Moses’ mother is well pleased, and appoints her daughter to look after the boy, Muhammed 
evidently forgetting that the latter was already with the royal couple. The ebild refusing to 
be fed by а native woman," his sister offers to find a place where he could be reared, and 
subsequently he is sent to his mother's house. He grows up, and kills the Egyptian, but 
repents his transgression (6 to 16). The next verses (17 to 18) read almost like a translation 
of Exod. ii. 18 to 14. An unknown man from ‘‘the remotest end of the city” warns Moses 
against the danger which threatens his life, Afterwards there i» a great confusion im the 
narrative, Moses flees, and meets foo women whom he assists in watering their flocks. These 
are not only confounded with Lót's two danghters,! but also with those of Laban, singe the 
father of the two girls, whom he had assisted, offers him one in marriage on the cendition, that 
ho serves him eight or ten years. Then follows the vision of the burning bush, and Moses 
reocives his call (v. 29 to 85). Pharaok’s command to Hámán to build him a tower? on which 
he could ascend ‘to Moses’ God is evidently a reflex of Gen. xi. 4, Isaiah xiv. 19, and perhaps 
also Esther ү. 14, 


In none of the preceding accounts of Moses” mission was alinsion made to the revelation on 
Sinai. This does not seem to be accidental, since Muhammed was well acquainted with iis 
history, but reserved it for use on another oocasien. An opportunity soon arose for alluding to 
the scene, but be did not reproduce the Biblionl tale, because, to jadge from v. 48,4 several 
Meccans knew it already, and wished him to arrange a similar ceremony. Being unable to 
comply with the demand, he at least gave a clever answer, saking whether Moses himself had 
not met with disbelief. | 
. Now in contradietion to earlier theories concerning man's own responsibility, we read hero 
among observations-attashed to the story in question that “АШ does not guide the wieked. ” É 
This maxim subsequently gained preponderance over the other, and was adopted by the ortho- 
dox school The long sermon of contemplative character, which then follows — and in which 
the Oreed is repeated twice — is broken only by s remark on Qórabl's rebellibn, and the 
fabulons wealth attributed to him by the Talmudical tradition.” 


It would be both irksome and unnecessary to analyse every єйга which belongs to this 
group, and we must therefore be content to draw the main features of each. Jára ху, repeats 
after a homiletio introduction the story of the disobedience of Iblis (Batan, 28 to 50), and then 
proceeds to relate the visit of the angels to Abraham (51 to 77). After this the people of 
Al Aika are briefly mentioned (78 to 79), and the “people of Al Hijr,” vir., the Thamüd, whose 
sepulohral caves*® 0 82) Muhammed жізіоок for houses (80 to 86), A short sermon eloseo 
the sira. 

A visible effect’ must have been produced on the hearers by theso tales, which not only 
increased Muhammed’s eagerness to recite them, bat also induced him to arrange them more 
carefully for this purpose, Ner did-he fail to prepare his hearers for an extraordinary treat, 
when the story they were going to be told, promised to be of tintanal interest, Now an incident 
had occurred which spurred Muhammed to show his histrionio talent-in its best light. Tradi- 
tion relates that Al Nadbr b, Hárith, ont of the Prophet's bitterest enemies, endeavoured to 
ontrival Muhammed’s stories by telling the Meccans the adventures of Persian heroes. AL 
Nadhr himself, aocompanied by Ogba b. Abu Mo'eit, were rent to Medina in order to make 
enquiries about Muhammed’s prophetic powers of the Jewish Rabbis of this town. The latter 











V 
м Of. Geiger. і. c. p. 153. 
n ۷.3 Tus Tê بوا‎ ty, is evidently translation of бйр. xfx. 81. PARE du an RR 


= Qf. x1. 38 to 96 moro elaborate than v. xxviii $8 and therefore probably ater. 83 У, 44 to 42, 
ы ү, 48. 8 V.50te м9. Ob. TIL мү, 76 ard 88. 
E V. 76 to 79 cf. Geiger, h c. p. 168. n Cf. Doughty, Neles et Fuirais, xxix. p, 4 544. 


æ V, B7, ‘seven of the mathini у” of. Geiger, l. e, p. 56. V. 88, gin): invites to jointag the proceder in prayer. 
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are said to have given the messengers certain queries to be put before Muhammed who replied 
by narrating the stories of the Bovon Sleepers of Ephesus, contained in 90-а xviii. 


However sceptical our attitude may bo towards this tradition, thus much is-trne, that 
Muhammed was somewhat downhearted, when he began this sermon. ''Haply, be saya (v. 5), 
thou grievest thyself to death"! after them, if they believe not in this (following) communica- 
tion.” It is very probable that the rivalry of Al Nadhr in entertaining his followers with the 
attractive tales of daring deeds made his spirits sink. The story of the Seven Sleepers (v. 8 
to 25) which he related, was by its miraculous character not only calculated to outdo tales 
of the most perilous adventures, but was introduced by the words of Allah (v. 12) “We relate 
unto thee their story im truth." А homily attached to the tale takes the form of two parables. 
The following piece (v. 48 to 58), recepitulating the disobedience of Iblis, is perhaps directed 
against Al Nadhr, especially the second part of v. 48.8 The fabulous journey of Moses and 
his servant (v, 59 to 81) which then follows, is, I believe, based on that of Tobias, intervowen 
with anecdotes heard elsewhere. The series of talea ends with an account of the journey of the 
"Two Horned,” generally supposed to be Alexander the Great, who is requested by a people 
af strange speech to protect them against the enarachmenta of JAjûj and Маја}. З 

The finest and best rounded tale in the whole book is the recitation styled “Yûsuf,” which 
ls out Séra xii”, Muhammed begins with the reference, quoted above, to ‘һе Sign of the 
distinct Book,” and proceeds again : We will relate to thee the finest of stories® with which we 


/weveal to thee this Qoréa, The harmony of the composition is, however, impaired by the 


daring assertion (v. 103). 


“This is one of the stories of the unseen which we inspire theo with, thoagh thou wert not 
Vith them when they agreed in their affair, when they were so crafty — and yet most men, 


. taough thon shouldst be urgent, will not believe,”—Another new tale, the birth of Jesus, is 


related in Sra xix. Muhammed tells of nothing but the nativity, beoause he regards the 
kounder of Christianity in the light of a monotheistic prophet alone, and quotes only such teashings 
эз relate to his mission as a servant of God, He is in possession of “the Book.” He is 
a blessed prophet, charged to teach the propriety of praying, giving alms, honoring parents, 
and the hatred of oppression. On eoennot fail to bestruck with the careful manner in 
which Muhammed weighed each word when lecturing on this delicate subject, and we have here 
ite beat opportunity of noticing, how conclusions may be drawn from things which he left unsaid 
at well as from those which he said. Vv. 34 to 86 show clearly the attitude he adopted towards 
the New Teatameni. In у. 88 he speaks of the various sects and their differences." 


The story of Jesus baing rather short, Muhammed reverts to the history of the Patriarchs 
Moses, Aaron, Ismael (v. 55), Idris” (v.57), Noah, and “his descendanta Abraham and Israel, 


* Bec J. Q. R. Vol. X. p.100 sg. 8 Qf. S. xxvi. $. © Bee Ch. VIII. өз “Thay are foes of yours,” ek. 

™ Geiger, 1. c. р. 171, oonfemes that he je unable to discover the source of the skory. It is to be remembered thas 
Mcses bears in Talmodical tradition the name of Tobias (8644, fol. 1870), According to Ttqên, p. 798, the Mites of 
this story із not identioal with the Biblical Moses, but is a son of Manasse, which is evidently confused with Нод, vi. 
19_— There is ancther explanation possible, According to а Rabbinic legend, Б, Joshua b. Levi, a famous Talmudi- 
eal authority, meets the Prophet Elijah, who joorneys with ktm through paradise and hell In a parallel Moslim tradi- 
So: by Al Bokhãrt (ed. Kreh], IL p. 276) Moses and Joshua b. Nin meet Al Khijr (the prophet Elijah), who 


“Gm x. 2; Es. тххүНї. 2; xxxix. б. - € Y, 3, “Arabic Qorin.” 

9 Qf. 3. үй, 99, iv. 3 syg. Josef gives his fellow prisoners a lecture on além, 

€ V, M refere to the resurrection of all flesh in Messianic times, cr Muhammed would havesisted otherwise. 
Of. І. Таў, 200 sq., and 8. x1HL 57 bo 59. - 

"9 Of, х\н. 65; fuller definition of | ja Î is given in xxxviii 12, xL 5. 

п For the etymology of the narse see Geiger, І. a. p. 108, Itgán, 793. 

тї V. 50; Gen. xrxti; 36 was evideasly not known to Muharuned. 
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A conspicuous feature of this sira is the employment of the term AlRahman for Allah 
no lesa than sighteen iimes.. Sprenger is of opinion that the term stands for Ohrist, This is 
however, impossible, since Maryam herself places her hope in Al Rabmân before Jcsus ів bon 
(v. 18). Besides most of the passages in which that name occurs treat of other prophets. 


If the Syrian Ohristians employed rakmdnd for Jesus, they did the same as the Jews did 
in speaking of God. Al Rakmén in the Qurán is therefore nothing but a synonym for Alláh or 


‘Al Rabb." As long as Muhammed lived in Mecca he treated the name Тад (Jesus) aa one 


belonging to an ordinary morta], and it was only when he came to Medina, and had nothing more 
to fear, that he subetitated Al Masih?t for it. On the other band Al Rahmén is scarcely used at 
all after the narrative period, since it is rare in the descriptive group. In Medinian revelations 
it is only mentioned twice (ii. 158, lix. 22); both times in the earlier revelations of thia | 
epoch, and used as an attribute in the Creed, and not as name at all. Muhammed explains 
this clearly in Sára xvii. 110, where he characterizes Al Rykmán as another word for Alláb, 
because the Meccans had charged bim with adoring two gods. In another place Al Rahmén 
is identified with Huwa (xiii. 29), and cannot therefore be due to Christian influence at all. 


Muhammed could not conclude this sermon without referring to the doctrine of the 
fatherhood of Al Ralmin (v. 91 to 98). 


The brief acoount of Jesus given in Sfra xix. is supplemented in Sdra xliii. 14 to 10,77 bnt in 
a rather antagonistio spirit, Subsequently Abraham and Moses aro quoted as examples of true 
servants of Allâh, after which the disonssion'on Jesus” is resumed. 


Very similar to the preceding two sfiras ів Sira xxi. both as regards matter and composition. 
The chief subject of discussion is the Unity of Allàh which Muhammed, as intimated above, 
éndeavours to demonstrate by way of syllogism, У. 23, "He shall not be questioned con- 
cerning what He does, but they shall be questioned," is a reflex of Job ix. 12 (Ecol. viii. 4) 
а verse made popular through insertion into в Jewish prayei' for the Day of Atonement 
V. 25 we hnve mentioned as one of the early attempts to formulate tbe Urced; v. 26 re-echoes 
the verse xliii. 69,8! у, 27 (“they do not speak until He speaks, but at His lidding do thoy aot) 
ів a distinct reflex of Ps. ciii. 30 to 21. The wholo passage together with the words "they 
shrink through fear" (v. 29) may be borrowed from the Jewish morning prayers preceding the 
reading of the Skma', since there can hardly be any doubt, that the Jows in the Hijáx rocited the 
samp every day. In spite of these purely theological observations; to which may be added the 
denial of man’s immortality (35 to 86), the narrative character of the súra is maintained in the 
second half. Moses and Aaron ere briefly stated to have received the Furqén (v. 49). This word 
which ocours here for the first time, stands for Térdh, as it does in all Modinian revelations, 
excepting 5. viii. 42 where it maintains its Aramaic meaning “victory.” Mubammed evidently 
confounded the latter signification with that of Perágim into which the Pentatonch was divided 
for liturgical purposes, and which also guided the interpretations given to the word by the 
Moslim Commentators.M The rest of the súra is taken up with tales of Abraham and other 
Biblical characters. In v. 105 Muhammed shows his acquaintance with the Psalms by 
quoting Ps. xxxvii. 29.6 


тз UY. lv. 1 = xori. 1 to 9; мге Ch. VI. and XVIL 110. ч Of. tl 40: mi^ ail. 
т The tradition on Muhammed's prayer: O АШҺ, O Ralmin ; wee Sprenger, IL p. 200. 
Tó Bee ihe Commentarios. TT Beo Ch. ҮШ. 
ә 
9 On plo (т. 61) soe the Commentaries and 8. Н. 53, where Jesus ts compared to Adam, 
те Qf. xxiii. 96 ; sea Ch. II. p. 33. ~ е 5,404, 
‚ 81 Bee abore aad 5. xix. 36, 81, 93. 1 © Bee y. 8 and 5. xxix, 57, 


® Geiger, p. 58, only records the Aramaic interpretation of the word. 

“ Gf, 8. xvii, 107, 31), OT ,3, ; the resemblance is more noticeable in the spelling than in the prononaiation. 
- © Bee Sprenger, IL p. 196 (minprini for Ps. xxxvii, 39) and 5. xxi, 106. The Hebrew text has not “goddag” but 
paddtgte, 


- 
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. The foregoing súra is a fine example of Muhammed’s endeavours to reliovethe monotony of 


narrative sermons by introducing meditations on all horta“ of, "subjecta. The same policy is 
observed in Sûra xiv., whioh begins with tho remark tbat no. mességger is dispatched except he ZEE 


speak the language of his own people (v. 4). This is & varistion of ihe phrase “Arabio Qorán ” 
usually employed. Another and still more noteworthy feature of the súra is that it is rich 
in parables,” which are of Jewish, and indirectly of Bibhoal, origin. The merely narrative 
element in a offers nothing new, except that. Abraham Prager to Allah to make “his 
house (Mecca)” safe (v. 40). 

Búra xx. is more drawn out. It begins with a very detailed account of the message of 
Moses, which js in so far of interest, as the Israelites are reminded of the covenant received 
“on the right side of the moúntáin” as well as of the Manush and quails.” | The desoription of 
Allâh as “Living and Eternal (alheyyw algayyúmu)”®™ is new. “An account of Adam's sin and 
forgiveness with the admonition belonging to it close the sira. . 


Sdra xi. commences with a sermon in which the s speaker alludes to the ete of heaven 
and earth in six days, and “His throne upon the water” (v. 9). Now it appears that one 
circumstance mentibued above, sis, that the stories relating to one and the same person were 
rich in variations, bad given vige to tho suspicion that Muhammed took liberties with the facte, 
This reproach he endeavours to refute in-v. 15: ^ Haply thou art leaving part of what is revealed 


to thee and thy breast is straitened theréby, lest they should say.: why is not a treasure sent. 


down to him? or why did not an angel come with bim P thou art only a warner, and АЩЬ 
is guardian over all. — 16. Or.they will say : he has devised it. Speak: Bring ton Sérahs like 
it devised, and сай upon whom ye can beside Allh, if уоп do tall. the truth, eto. ” 


This challenge we have already discussed, as-also the theological dogma derived from 16.8% 
A rather stale parable (v. 26)" closes the Hômiletio part of the súra, which then becomes 
broadly narrativo, and takes its name from the first prophet mentioned in it, vis, Hid. His 
story (52 to 68) is followed by that of Бань (64 to 71), Abraham and Lot (72 to 84), Shoeib 
(85 to 98), and Moses (99 to 112). A feeble attempt at в refrain is made by repeating the 


.admonition placed at the beginning (v. 8): “Ask pardon of your Lord, then return to Him" 
three times.” This is à proof of the unity of the súra.: At the conclusion Muhammed receives 


e E ii ad Ed order to strengthen his heart 
(v. 121). " 


In the following sfras the narrative element is visibly an the decline. To these. belongs 


S. xxxiv. in which only the firat portion (v. ан Biblical рш Md 


ia otherwise pertly descriptive, partly homilotio, 


Several portions, of which Súra vii. is composed, ‘belong to the latest revelations of this. 


period, and are only welded together by a common rhyme. The usual introduction calculated 
to attract the attention of the hearers contains the phrase (v. 6) : “Now let us narrate to.them 
the Meocans) knowledge, for we (Allah) were not absent.” In a mixture of rative “and 


descriptive style the creation of the “earth and man is touched upon, followed by в repetition : 





m ү, 4; nos the Commentaries ond traditions. Be Ch, VIII. 
© Mubatumed uso the BibHoa! terms, seo І. Tah. 388. ‘The explanations of oe, given by the Commentators, 


are wrong. 
ө Tuja is, perhaps, a proof thai tho Arab Jews pronounced qoyyómd. t 


9 The phrase ايام‎ Su sensi UA follow Dee ЧЫЙ, E 3, xL 9, xtv. e, Eds, lar, 
hi 4. 

1м Qf. Bagh. 1 Alb pigs f سب الهتناهم النبى ان يدع‎ Aad بقرآن فير قدا ليس‎ eI 

© Known in Moslim theology as ; ug? |; 4. Oh. Lp 17. Ё н V. 36 ; me Ch ҮТП. 

m V. 54, 04, 02; v. 114 ix not exactly the зал. CD 
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of the fall and expulsion of Adam and his wife from paradise (1 іо 24). "This gives an oppor- - 
tunity of apostrophising the *sons.of Adam’™ into paragraphs of exhortative character with 
reference to their past life, The middle portion of the sýra contains a succession of tales 
dealing with Had, Alih, Lot and Shoeib (v. 57 to 100), and closes with the repeated assurance 
that the knowledge of all this is of divine origin. After this, and evidently belonging to the 
same piece, follows a long account of the mission of Moses. It is interesting to note that 
Muhammed mentions five plagues or “Signs” (v. 180), vis., the flood (either confounded with 
that of Noah, or the drowning the Egyptian amy), locusta, lice, frogs, and blood. Muhammed’s | 
information on this subject was, however, so deficient, that later on™! he confused them with the 
“nine and manifest Bigus,” which Moses performed before Pharaoh. Otherwise the narrative 
closely follows the lines of the Biblical original** The piece comprehending v. 188 to 205 being 
an independent homily on the “Hour,” and stated to have formed one of Muhammed’s answers 
to Al Nadhr b. Al Hárith,* was probably placed here on account of v. 194 being similar to 
v. 178. The sermon to which the latter belongs is, howerer, Medinian.l00 lt contains a historical, 
outline of the evolution of man from one pair and the child born to them. The words of 
т. 189 “they called on All4h, their Lord” recall Gen, xxv. 21 to 22.1 V.198: “Endeavour to pardon 
command that which is merciful, and shun the ignorant” represent the first attempt to formu- 
late a sentence, and this became subsequently of great importance both in theology and juris- 
prudence? V. 204 has some slight resemblance to Dent. v. § to 7, whilst the last three words, 
of the súra also recall а phrase of the Jewish prayer book. 


. Apart from the first vision of Mohammed (spoken of in Ch. III.) he now tells of a second, 
zamely, his nightly journey to the Temple in Jerusalem, which under the name almi'r4;t has 
beoome famous in Moslim tradition. This forms the beginning of Sére xvii. which was, I believe, 
very shorb originally, and only assumed its present bulk through the insertion of large pieces 

„belonging to the following Meccan periods. The mention of the Temple in Jerusalem (v. 1) 
gives Muhammed an opportunity of surveying briefly the two chief phases of ihe Israclitish 
history (v.2 to 8). Tho concluding part of the séra (v. 108 to 111) ia narrative, slthcugh 
entirely disconnected from the first piece, whilst several words in v. 106 running parallel to 
v. 7 and v. 108 to v. 5 show the reason why these two pieces were put in one skra. Here is to 
be placed Stra lxxiii. 15 to 19. According to the Commentators v. 110 (of S. xvii.) was misoon- 
atruoted by the infidels into « charge of dualiam.* This suggested the revelation of the docrine 
that “the most beautiful names” were those of Allah (ibid.), of which the legend counts not 
ess than ninety-nine beside “Allâh.” 

Séra х]. is of equally compound character, ihe portions ] to 6, 24 to 85, 88 to 59 being 
narrative.’ Pharaoh is here not represented as а historical figure at all, but stands as the prototype 
of a wicked and daring person, combining the characteristics of Nimrod and Nebuchadnexser. 
The verses 86 to 87 stand for themselves to represent Joseph as & prophet, thus supplementing 
Sire xii. in a very important omission. The prophetship of Joseph is evidently an afterthought; 
as through the romantic character of his history Muhammed had neglected to stamp him asa | 
prophet, For the reet of the афта see below.* ` 
ААА, 

ы V. 25,26; ү. 29 and 88 are younger and only placed here on aecount of the важе beginning. І 
* y.100 qq. 2 . ` 8 хуй. 108; of. xxvti, 12. 
P Y. 154 — Exod. xviii. 25 (together with Numb. xi М) Uà |,, 9" Eee above, 1 Beo below, - 


1- Bee Palmer, І. p. 161, rem. 2 Cf. Matei. 3 Bend the knee and prostrate and give thanks, ` 


* Of. Miskkdt and Sprenger, IL 47 og. * Tho verres trea also of Pharaoh: qf. v. 18 Ў улде 105, ы 

* Qf. NOldeke, Q. p. 114. i 1 The phrase “O my people,” v. 30, 81, 84 and again vv. 41, 43, 44. 

* Joseph's propbetahtp, which distinguishes him from his brothers, is made the object of disoussion by Iba 
Harm, foL 3. А 

* V. 68 ogg., am independent sermon beghyning with Ж, bui plased bere on account of wie} 


var" 
and 67. . . 
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To the same period also belongs Stra xxix. 13 to 42.10 From the reappearance of Pharaoh 
with Hamin we may conclude that the speech in question was revealed almost simultaneously 
with the corresponding portion of Sdra xl. А fine parable breaks the sameness of the topica.!! 
V. 47 contain the famous assertion that prior to his ministry Muhammed had been unable to 
read and write.!3 


The second and smallest portion of Sire x., recapitulating the missions of Noah, Moses and 
Jonah, shows an attempt at chronological order, which is repeated in S. xxiii. 28 to 52 with 
Noah, Abraham, and Moses. The piece was inserted here on account of alfulk (“вЫрь” v. 27; 
qf. v. 22). 

l have to mention here soveral pieces of narrative character which the oompilers have 
inserted into Medinian sûres, but whioh undoubtedly are of Meccan origin. It is improbable 
x priori that Mubammed should bave revealed new discourses in Medina on the old topics recited 
during the service in the Meocan séras, besides which the ministry of Muhammed was of more 
practice! nature, and it is unlikely that he would have returned to these teles. The style is 
the same as in the other narrative suras. These pieces are xl. 20 to 35 on ‘Ad and Moses, and 
ii. 200 to 210 without reference to any particular person. 

An isolated narrative speech we find inserted in Sára v., which is of Meccan origin in spite 
of the place allotted to it by the compilers (v. 28 to 88). It consists of two parts, the former 
т. ¥8 to 29) giving a condensed account of Numb. Ch. xiii. to xiv. 84. The second (v. 30 to 85) 
reproduces Gen. iv. 2 to 9 with the agadio already exposed by Geiger, who also discloses the 
source of v. 35. The next three represent probably the moral drawn from the foregoing tales, 
and are meant to impress Meocan foos. The punishments threatened were not executed in 
Medina, but they had only to choose beween conversion and execution. 


It was the narrative period of the Qorka which, as I believe, gave birth to the short súre 
which heads the book and is known under the name alfdtiha. It consists almost entirely of 
verses which ocour frequently in revelations belonging to this period, and which Muhammed 
celected in order to form them into a short prayer. V. 1 is one of the two sentences which are 
used to invite the audience attending sermons to start praying,!® and is found both at the 
beginning and at the end of many discourses, It is at the commencement of Silras xviii., xxxiv., 
zxxv., and xxvii. 60 which evidently marks the beginning of a new speech. In tho last named 
stra the phrase also ends the sermon, as it does in S. xxxvii, xvii, and х]. 67 (end of a sermon) 
end xxxix. Bra lii. 48 is а combination of both sentences used for the purpose, whilst S. x. 
I0 to 11 informa us that 


10. Their prayer therein (in paradise) shall be: celebrated be thy praises («5h dnaka) 
oh Alláh, and their salutation shall be: Peace | 


11. And the end of their prayer shall be: Praise to Allah, the Lord of the worlds | 





This is quite in accordance with the instances given in other places. 


The verses 5 to 6 (of Sérai.)4 appear in S. xliii. 42, xi. 59, vii. 15; xlii. 52 to 58, eto. Now 
«опа it is very difficult to fix the date of tho sura with accuracy, that given to 
it by Nóldeke is evidently too early.!* 


( To be continued. ) 





14 V, 1 to 13 legislative; cf. Ch. ҮП, n Cf. Ch. VIL 13 Of. Ch. I. p. 12. 
эз The other being EU, asm e 14 Cf. Pa. xxv il. 11. 25 Koldoke, Q. p. 86 f.; Itqên, p.54. 
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NOTES ON AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL TOUR IN SOUTH BIHAR AND HAZARIBAGH. 
| BY M. А, STEIN. 


Ix September, 1899, I applied to the Government of Bengal for permission to utilize the 
approaching Püj& vacation for the purposes of a short archeological tour through por- 
tions of the Patna, Gaya and Haszüribügh Districta. The main object I had in view was to 
acquaint myself personally with the most important of the ancient sites contained in this part 
of old Magadha and to test by their examination the materials available for the study of its 
ancient topography. In the course of my preliminary labours for & comprehensive account of the 
ancient geography of Northern India my interest had naturally been attracted towards Magadha, 
both on account of the historical importance of this territory and the detailed descriptions which 
the Chinese pilgrims have left us of its Buddhist topographi sacra. I therefore wished to use the 
first opportunity that offered to obtain that personal acquaintance with the actual localities and 
their extant remains, which previous experience elsewhere had shown me to be of no small 
advantage for researches of this kind. An additional reason for the proposed tour was that it 
offered a convenient opportunity to visit certain ancient remains previously unsurveyed in the 


Hazaribagh District, upon which I had been asked to report to Government, 


The proposal regarding my tour received the ready approval of Sir John Woodburn, 
K. О. S. L, Inentenant-Governor of Bengal. The Local Government accordingly agreed to bear 


, the travelling expenses connected with it and to make the services of a Bub-Overseer of the 


Publio Works Department available for survey purposes. For the liberal assistenco thus ren-. 
dered to me I beg to record my grateful acknowledgment. 


Introductory. — Owing to its wealth of ancient remains and the fullnees and acouracy of 


the records left by the Buddhist pilgrims already alluded to, Magadha has since the days of 
. Kittoe received an exceptionally large share of attention on the part of those Indian Arohmolo- 


gists who have worked in the Gangetio Valley. As а result of their labours, and particularly 
of the extensive researches of General Cunningham, we possess more or leas detailed desorip- 
tions of all sites, the identity of which with sacred localities mentioned in the Chinese itinerarise 
has hitherto suggested itself, or which have otherwise attracted antiquarian notice. The fullest 
and on the whole most reliable of these accounts are due to General Cunningham, and, having ' 
been embodied in various volumes of his Arckeological Survey Reports, are conveniently acoes. 
sible for reference. In dealing with the aites visited by ше I shall, therefore, be able to restrict 
my remarks to the points, which have а direot bearing on questions of ancient topography, and 
to those objects of archwological interest, which have either been left unnoticed or been insuffi- 
ciently described in the above accounts, , à 


I commenced my tour in Magadha on the 9th Ootober at Nawadah, which, as a station on 


` the newly-opened Sonth-Bihar Railway and the headquurters of a sub-division of the Gaya 


District, formed & convenient starting point for a visit to the series of old localities ranged along 
and between the Rajgir chain of Hills. Thanks to the kind attention of Mr. R. W. Oldham, 
C. 8., Collector of the Gayà District; I found ample arrangements for transport awaiting 
my arrival and was hence able to tnarch without delay to Giryek, at tho castern extremity of 
the Rãjgir range. І ; 

` Giryok : Indrasailaguhã — The archmdlogical interest of Giryek is due to the fact that ` 
the rugged hill rising immediately to the west of the village, can be shown beyond all doubt to 
be identical with the Indrateilag vha-mountain of Hiuen Tsiang and Fa-hign. Ii was sacred 
to Buddhist tradition aq containing thecavein which Buddha had answered the forty-two questions 
of Indra, Lord of the Devas, This identification, first proposed by General Cunningham,! sup- 
plies useful evidence of the aooureey with which the indications of the Ohineso pilgrims can be 

1 Bee -Archmological Survey Reports, Vol. i. pp. 16 sqq. ; iil. pp. 145 agg. 
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traced in this part of Magadha, wherever prominent natural features of the ground assist us in 
checking the distances and bearings recorded in their itineraries. : 

Hiuen Tsiang, whose account is, for these parte, throughout more detailed and exact than 
that of Fa-hian, places the hill “of the rook-cave of Indra” at a distance corresponding to 
«bout 10 miles sonth-east of Nalanda. “The summit has two peaks which rige up sharply and by 
themselves. On the south side of the western peak between the crags is a great stone house, wide 
Eut not high.” On the top of the eastern peak was a monastery and before it a Stipa, which, 
from а pious legend connected with the site, was called the Harhsa or Goose Btupa.l In 
Fahian's description, which, though far briefer, agrees in all essential points, the distance to the 
Fill is reckoned as nine yojanas in a south-easterly direction from Pãtaliputra or Patna,? 

The distances and bearings indicated by the two pilgrims correspond closely to the actual 
position of Giryek relative to Badgaon, the undoubted alte of Nalanda, and to the modern city 
cf Patna. But more convincing proof for the correctness of General Cunningham's identifica- 
tion is obtained by an examination of the rocky spur in which the northern of the two parallel 
ranges known.as the Rajgir Hills terminates opposite the villageof Giryek. Ascending from 
tae bed of the Panchãâna River, which washes the eastern foot of the spur, an ancient walled-up 
road, still traceable in many places along the steep scarp, leads up to the ruined Stipa known as 
* Jarâsandha's seat (baithak)." This structure; accurately described by General Cunningham, 
cceupies a commanding position on the eastern end of the ridge, and is, notwithstanding its 
rained condition, still visible from в considerable distance (see Fig.L). Abouta hundred yards 
to the south-west of the Stipa the ridge culminates in a small summit, which was undoubtedly 
cooupied by buildings. The thickness of the thorny jungle, which covers the summit, did not 
permit a close inspection. Buta broad flight of steps leading up to it from the Stüpa and massive 
terrace walls on the west can clearly be seen through the jungle. The position of those remains 
corresponds so closely to that indicated by Hiuen Tsiang for the Stüpa of the Goose and the 
Vihira behind it, that their identity with the structures seen by the Chinese pilgrim can scarcely 
ke doubted, 

The ridge continuing further to the west gradually rises again and forms at a distance of 
about 400 yards а second summit covered with large rocks, many of which show fiat tops and 
thus curiously resemble seats. It is possible that it was this natural feature, apperently not 
noticed in previous accounta, which suggested to the eyes of the pious “the traces on the top of 
the mountain ridge where the four former Buddhas sat and walked.’’ 


Indrawailaguha. — Descending from this point on the southern fave of the ridge towards 
the valley which separates the two ranges of the R&jgir Hills, I reached the small cave known 
a» Gidhadviri, already fully desoribed by General Cunningham. By position and appearanoe it 
corresponds exaotly to the care, which we find mentioned in Hiuen ‘Fsiang’s acoount as the scene 
o: Indra’s interogation of Buddha. The cave itself shows no trace of human workmanship, bui 
at its entrance, which is reached by scrambling over some precipitous ledges of rodk, there is а 
small platform about 20 feet in length supported by a wall of old masonry. Ft is useful to note 
the total absence of any marks that this natural fissure in the rock was once a Place of 
worshíp and pilgrimage. This observation may offer some assuranoe with regard to the 
identifications we shall have to propose for some other caves to be mentioned thereafter. 


Bajgir: Rajagrha. — From Giryek I marched on the 12th October along the northern foot 
of the hill-range to B&jgir, the ancient Rãjagrha, once the capital of Magadha and the site of 
many notable events connected with Buddha and hischurch, In view of the exoeptional historical 
interest attaching to the locality, it is indeed fortunate that the survival of its ancient name in 
Brahman and Jains tradition and in the modern form R&jgir has from the.first assured its oor- 
rect identification. But even if the old designation of the place had completely disappeared in 


* Bi-yeck, transl Beal, Н. рр. 180 sq.  S-ywhi, гала] Beal, i p. lvii 4 Дфую-Ы,Н p. 18L 
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the course of a history reaching back over 2,500 years, we should find no diffculty in locating it, 
Bo detailed are the descriptions which the Chinese pilgrims have left us of the unalterable 
natural surroundings of the ancient capital, and so clearly marked their agreement with the 
position of Rãjgir. 

The modern village, to wbich the name Rajgir properly appliee, is built on the site of the 
“city which King Ajatabatru, Buddha's contemporary, had founded as his residence. This city 
was distinguished in the days of Fa-hian and Hiuen Tsiang as “the New Rajagrha” from the 
far more ancient capital, originally known as Kukagarapura, which occupied the valley between 
the two parallel ranges of hills already mentioned, immediately south of the present village. 
Kuflgürepura was a desolate waste of ruins even when Fa-hian visited its sacred spots abont 
A: р. 400. But the five hills, which he describes as completely encircling the valley “like the. 
walls of a city," and the lines of ramparts still traceable through the jungle, leave no possible 
doubt as to the position and extent of the old capital. The new site, too, to which Ajãtafatru 
(ciro. bth Cent. В. C.) removed the royal residence, was destined to become deserted. From Hinen 
Toiang's record we learn that already King Абока changed the capital of Magadha to Pifaliputra 
and gave the city of Rajagrha to the Brahmans, These were the sole inhabitants at the time of 
his visit (eire. A. D. 687), and as their number is given as only a thousand families, we soe to 
what modest dimensions the “New City” had already then dwindled. ` 


Tirtha [of ;B&jgir.— The mention of this Brahman population at Rãjagrha is a point 
which deserves special attention with regard to the historical topography of the place. Tb is easily 
explained by the fact that the site of Rajgir has, evidently since early times, borne the charao- 
ter ofa Hindu Tirtha. Even now a very considerable portion of the population of Rajgir 

“consists of Brahman Purdhitas living on the pilgrims attracted to the place. The celebrity 
which R&jgir still enjoys, ea a place of popular pilgrimage for Hindus of all secta and classes, is 
undoubtedly due to the numerous hot springs, which rise in and near the gorge leading from the 
north to the site of the “Old City," and which, like similar springs throughout India, are worship- 
ped as special manifestations of the divine power. The full desoription, which Hinen Tsiang gives 
of the numerous temples constructed around the springs and of their pilgrim visitors,” corresponds 
closely to the present appearance of the place, It shows plainly that apart from all Buddhist 
associations Rijagtha was then, as now, е popular Tirthe. 


This fact, it appears to me, deserves more consideration than it has received hitherto. On 
the one hand it may explain to us the true resson for the presence of the numerous Jaina 
shrines which still crown the heights around the old Rajagrha, for throughout India we 
find the local worship of the Jaina community attracted to places which Hinduism at large 
has invested with a sacred interest. On the other hand it must direct our attention to the 

extant Mahãtmys of the Tirtha as a useful source of information on the ancient topography of 
the place. My researohes in Kasbmir have shown me what valuable help can often be obtained 
for the study of the ancient local nomenclature by & critical examination of tho Mahatuyas of 
particular Tirthas. The Rajegrhamahatmya now in use, which purports to be taken from the 
Agnipurüna, may not be in itself a very old production. But the faot that it bas preserved a 
series of local names, which cen be proved from independent sources to bo of genuine antiquity 
(e. у, the names, of the hills Vaibhara and Vipula, the name of Rajagrha itself, eo. ^ indicates . 
suffüoiontly that ite evidence deserves consideration in E the old topography of this pert 
of Magadha, 

The Walls of “Old Rajagrha.-— The importance of Rijagrha as the ancient capital of the 
country is forcibly brought home to us by the wide extent of the ground over whioh its remains 
spread. The lines of ruined walls still traceable through the thick jungle of the central plain 





ë Si-yu-H, L p. lix. © H-yu-h, ii, p. 167. T BCys-k, Н. pp. 15'a. 
* See my Memoir of Maps Mustrating the Ancient Geography of Kafwir, J А 5. B., 1990, pp. 46 ogg. 
» It has bean printed by Sahib Prasad Singh Ebadgarvilasa Proms, Bankipur, 1908. 
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between the two hill-rangos indicate the site of the inner city of “Old Rãjagrha” or Kuf&gürapura, 
vith a circuit of about five miles, us described by Fa-hian and Hinen Tsiang. But outside this inner 
cty we find the crests of the hills north and south crowned far away with walls of massive 
masonry, which undonbtedly belonged to a system of circumvallation intended to protect the 
capital, Those lines of walls, rendered difficult of acoes by the rugged character of the hills and 
tae thick jungle which covers their slopes, have not yet been properly surveyed. But the relative 
distances of the points, where their remains are easily distinguished and accordingly have been 
moted by General Cunningham and other observers, strongly support the correctness of the 
estimate of Hiuen Tsiang, who gives to the external defences of Kufigirapura a circuit of about 
150 lt or 80 miles, 


Within the area enclosed by the hills which gave to old R&jagrha the characteristic epithet 
of Girtvraja, “the mountain-girt city,” all was ‘desolate and without inhabitants" already in the 
' days of Fa-hian, This accounts largely for tho scantiness of ancient structural remains 
now visible above ground, and the difficulty we consequently experierice in regard to the exact 
identifloation of the numerous sacred spots connected with Buddha and his church, which the 
pilgrims describe within the valley and near its entrance from the north. With the limited time 
ai my disposal no attempt could be made to scrutinize al] the identifications which General Cun- 
Kingham, and partly his Assistant Mr. Beglar, had proposed for these particular sites. 


Position of the Sattapanna Cave. — Among the latter none is historically more interesting 
than the place- where the First Council of the Buddhist Ohuroh was held, the famous Battepanna 
Cave, As the question of its exact position had been the snbject of much speculation and contro- 
varsy, I was anxious to utilize the opportunity offered by my short stay specially for ita examination. 
According to the uniform testimony of all the Buddhist canonical records the First Great Council, 
Which was convened by Kifyapa soon after the demise of Buddha to fix the principal tenets of 
the Ohurch, took place near Rãjagrha in a cave іп the Vebhira Hill, which bore the Pali name of 
Sattapanna or Sattapami. The Mahavasiu, which gives the Sanskrit namo of the cave as 
Saptaparga, furnishes the additional detail that the cave was situated on the north of the hill, 

which is called there Vaihara,U ` 


For more exact indications we must turn to our Chinese guides, Fa-hian, starting from the 
north side of the Old City, takes us first to the Kalandavenuvana Vih&ra, which from a com- 
parison of Hiuen Tsiang’s record can safely be located within or close to the defile leading from new 
Ка]адтһа to the Old Cityl? He then continues: “Striking the southern hill and prooeeding 
westwards 300 paces there is a stone cell called the Pippala Cave, where Buddha was accustomed 
tc eit in meditation after his midday meal. Still further west five or nix li there is a stone cave 
situated in the northern shade of the mountain and called Ohe-ti, This is tho place where five 
handred Arhats assembled after tho Nirvàga of Buddha to arrange the collection of saored books, 
em.” 

Hiuen Tsiang describes tho place of the great convocation as “a largo stone’ house” situated 
ir. the middle of a great bamboo forest, which oocupied “the north side of the southern moun- 
tein, about 5 or 6 li to the south-west of the [Кагера ]-Venuvansa.' Before the "large stone- 
heuse” there was to be sean an old foundation-wall. This edifice was ascribed to King Ajütalairu, 
who made it for the accommodation of the assembled Arhats, Though Hiuen Tsiang's words 
are not as precise as we might wish, it seems highly probable that here, as elsewhere, he means 
a natural cavern,” and that only the edifice marked by the foundation wall in front was stroc- 
tcral, - 

10 Bi-yw ki, Н. p. 150 ; Arch. Survey Reports, 1. p. 28. ' 11 Kern, Mousal of Buddhism, p. 108, 
7! Bee Map of Rajegrha, plate xH., of Archaeol. Survey Reports, ШЇ, 
1 Compare the use of the same expression for the small cells in the ooks of Mont Grdhraktita (S-ywE, Н, 
p. 154); for the сате im the Indraéeflaguha HIN (Giry ek, 5, il. p. 180), for the сате now knownas Hajping, near Jethian 
(oe below), etc. 
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Ptovious views rogarding the Battapanna Cáve. — General Cunningham, who was the 
firstio take up the search for the traditional dite of thatgreat event in Buddhist history, was much 
inflnenc ed in his views by considerations canneoted with the artificial excavations known as 
Bônbhandãr, “the Treasury of Gold." These excavations are situated at the south foot of the 
Baibhar (Vaibh&ra) Hill, about one mile to the south-west of the gorge leading from New Raja- 
grba to the site of the “Old City," and haye often been described. They consist of two com- 
paratively small chambers cut ont of the solid rook and-highly polished inside, They show in 
their urchitectural features so close an affinity with the Barübar caves of Абока and Daéaratha, 
that the opinion of Mr. Fergusson and Dr. Burgess, which attributes their construction to the 
period of the Maurya dynasty, has everything in its favour.“ In his first Archaological Survey 
Report, for the year 1861-62, General Cunningham wished to identify the Sdnbhandar with the 








_ Pi-po-lo Gave, referred to in the above extract from Fa-hian’s account, and also mentioned 


by Hiuen Tsjang. In &coordanoe with the direction indicated hy Fa-hian, he was then prepared 
to look out for the Suttapanni Cave on the Northern face of the mountain, at the distance of about 
one milo from Sonbhügdár, as the supposed cave of Buddha’s meditation. 


When publishing in 1871 his Anotent Geography of India, Gen. Cunningham hed оошо 
to locate the Sattapanni Cave itself at Sinbhind&r, and to this belief he subsequently clung, not- 
withstanding the manifest impossibility of making the position of Sõnbhändär agree with the . 
uniform testimony of the pilgrims, which distinctly pointe to the northern sidé of the Vaibhüra 
Hill as the site of the famous cave.! This serious objontion, to which Mr. Beal, the English 
translator of Hiuen Tsiang, and others had rightly called attention, was in no way weakened by 
General Onnningham’s discovery, recorded in his Report for 1871-72, of the Pi-po-lo stone cell 
and the Asnra's cave behind it at the eastern end of the Baibhür Hill" For although the 
distance of the Sonbhiânçãr from this second aite would approximately correspond to the 
5-6 li counted by Fa-hian between the Pipolo and Battapemgi Caves, yet а glance at General Cun- 
ningham’s own map will show that the bearing from the-former cave to the Sônbhãndãr is nearly 
south, aud not west as indicated by Fa-hian. 


In the cold season 1872-78 R&jgir, with а series of other localities in Magadha, was visited 

by Mr. Beglar, General Cunningham's assistant, who in his acoount of this tour published” 
in Vol. viii. of the Archeological Survey Reports has returned in detail to the question of the 
Battapenni Озте! He describes there how, realizing the obstacles in the way of the proposed 
identiflcation with Sdnbhandir, he searched for the cave in the direction indicated by Fa-hian, 
ï.. e, by going to the west from the Pi-po-lo Cave at the entrance of the gorge which leads to 
Kuíüg&rapurg, and then skirting the north foot of the Baibhãr Hill, There he came across 
a series of fissures in the rock all facing to the west and forming а row of little chambers from 
4 to 10 feet wide and equally shallow. Owing to's peculiar configuration of the rooks, which a 
rough plan and section attempt to illustrate, these recesses are said to escape notice on going 
from east to west, but to be distinctly visible for an observer moving in the opposite direction, 
"They are described as being “Jess than a mile from the Pippa! (Pipalo) Cave, and to the west of it ” 
and as situated “in the middle third of the hill.” 
, This collection of rock fissures, which elsewhere is spoken of as “a large natural cavern” 
“divided by natural Septa of rock into compartments,” was taken by Mr. Beglar to be the true 
Battapeyni Cave. In-support of this belief we are referred to the etymology of the name 
Saptaparga, the designation of а plant, the Alstonia soholaris, but literally meaning “Beven- 
leaved," and to the statement that by the aide of the six recesses seen by the explorer there was 
room for а seventh on а part of the rook-face hidden by impenetrable jungle. | 


м Beo The Cave Temples of India, 1880, p.49. 18 Bee Arch, Survey Eep. 1, p. 21. 
16 Aneieni Geography, p. 463. 
11 Tbe argument in favour of the identification of the Sonbbaçdar and the Pattapanni Cave In taken up м length 


“in Arch. Survey Rep., Hi. pp. 140 sqq. 


1% Arch, Suriey Rap., vii., pp. 90 s44. 
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A perusal of Mr. Beglar's description of this remarkable spot conveys the impression that 
his visit had been of the most hurried character. It is, therefore, to be regretted that when he 
eabsequently revisited RBjgir in the company of General Cunningham, no steps were taken to 
cbtain exact facts as to the alleged site of the Sattepanpa Cave. General Cunningham in 
the Preface to the Volume declares the theory broached by his assistant regarding the Sattapanni 
Cave to be quite untenable, But we are not informed whether he actually saw and examined 
tae rook recesses mentioned in the description above summarized. Мг. Beglar himself in 
a note prefixed to the Report informs us that he has been constrained to abandon what he cor- 
`a dered as the main arguments against the identity of the Sénbhind&r with the Sattapenna 
Cave. His words leave us in some doubt as to the value which he would still have ns attach 
ta his own discovery of the “Beven-leavod” Cave. 


This brief retrospeot on a much vexed question will explain why the interest of my short stay 
at Ràjgir specially turned on the examination of the Baibbãr Hill, The words of our Chinese 
guides make it quite clear that the cave, whioh was shown to them as marking the site of the 
First Synod, was on the northern side of this very hill. Yet I knew from communications of my 
friends Dr. Grierson and M. Sylvain Lévi that they had both failed to trace Mr. Beglar's rook- 
cevern, the опу cave so far desoribed, which by its position would seem to correspond to the one 
seen by the pilgrims. The only information І had been able to obtain by my preliminary 
enquiries among the local Purohitas and others referred to two caves, briefly mentioned also in 
tha entry of the List of Amotent Monuments of Bengal concerning the Baibh&r Hill. They were 
sa d to exist close together on the rocky scarp of the hill below one of the Jaina temples which 
crown its south-eastern ridge. 


Caves on the north face of Baibhar Hill — Ascending the road which leads to these 
temples, I first reached the remarkable square platform of unhewn, but carefully fitted, blocks 
which General Cunningham has noticed under the name ''Jar&sandh-ki baithak” and . 
correctly identified with the Pi-po-lo stone-celL™ If the tradition is genuine, which made 
Brddhs dwell in one of the cells of this remarkable structure, we have in it indeed the oldest 
Indian stone building of which the date is approximately known.™ Its position and distance 
relative to the road leading from the north to Kuédgarapura, is exactly as indicated by 
Fa-hian,X The road marked in numerous places by ancient masonry then rises steeply along 
the north-eastern extremity of Baibhir and, leading generally in a westerly direction, reaches 
the flatter portion of the ridge where the Jaina temples are situated. They are quite modern 
in their superstruotures; bnt thé massive platforms on which they are built seem old, and in 
any case we know from Hiuen Tsiang's reference to the “naked heretics” (Nirgranthas), who 
froquonted the top of Mount Pi-pu-lo (Vaibh&ra),S that the sacred character of this hill for the 
Jainas is not a feature of modern growth. 


The caves, to which my Purdhita guides referred, are situated near the temple dedicated to 
Xdinatha, which is the fourth in order from below and according to a rough estimate at a distance 
of about a mile from the commencement of the ascent. A path, which descends the rugged 
norshern scarp of the ridge to a level of about a hundred feet below the temple, leads to a long ter- 
воз, which, notwithstanding the luxurious vegetation covering it at the time of my visit, clearly 
betrayed its artificial origin. The wall, which supports it towards the lower slope, is composed 
of large unhewn slabe and can be traced for fully а hundred feet running in the direction from 
N. X. to 8, W. along the face of theslope. The average width of the terrace is twenty-five feet. 
‘Whare, at the south-west end, the supporting wall is lost in thick jungle, a narrow path strikes 
off towards a natural cave in the rock face overhanging the terrace. It runs in the direotion 

5 Hee Arch. Survey Esp., Vol. VIEL, p. viti. 99 Arch, Survey Rep., Vol YIL, p. xiv. 
= Bee Rapport de M. Bylecin Lévi sur sa mismon dans V Indo ei Japon, OompteeRendns de l Académie 


des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 1890, p. 73. 
77 зз Areh. Survey Rep. HL, p. 141. = Compare Mr, Fergussan's remarks, Cave Temples, pp, 33 17. 
a Siywk p.lx. — : 55$ Bee Si-yu-bi, Н, p. 158, 
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W. N. W. to E. B. E. and is 40 feet deep in its open portion. The height is about 12 feet at 
the entranoe and 10 feet further in. The cave is widest at the middle, where it is about 16 feet 
broad. The cave, though undoubtedly due to а natural fissure in the rocks, may háve been some- 
what enlarged by rough excavations at the sides. At least, there is а suggestion of this in the 
presence of flat low ledges of rock which line the sides. 


Along the game wall of rocks, at а distance of about 50 feet further to the south-west, is а 
second and somewhat larger natural cavity. It is 47 feet deep, 25 feet wide at its broadest and 
ten to eleven feet high. Its end is lost in a narrow fissure which is said to extend much 
further. Several large detached rocks lie in front of the caves. 


The ancient wall, which supports the platform in front of the caves, is at present the only 
proof that these natural fissures were inhabited or visited at an early date, Their position rela-. 
tive to “the Pipolo stone cell” corresponds close enough to the indications which the Ohinese 
pilgrims give ав to the traditional site of the First Great Council. But for a definite identifica- 
tion, we may well demand further evidence. It can scarcely be expected that this should 
be forthcoming in the form of structural remains, seeing that Hiuen Tsiang fonnd nothing but 
an old foundation wall at the spot. It would, however, be undoubtedly а point of negative evi- 
dence, if it could be shown thatthe northern face of the Baibhar Hill does not contain any other 
caves, natural or artificial, in the position indicated. My Puróhite guides, as well asthe Rijwar | 
coolies accompanying me, who had often grazed cattle on the jungle of the hillside and were 
thus well-aoquainted with the locality, denied all knowledge of any other caves. 


In order to see myself as much as possible of the northern face of the hill, I descended 
towards tho Rajgir plain by & circuitous path. The jungle which covers the hill is thorny and 
thick, but not very high. Though it was thus possible to examine the slope closely from more 
than ore projecting point, yet I could not trace any indication of & cave. Nor did I sncoeed in 
discovering the rocky recesses described by Mr. Beglar, althongh I moved subsequently along 
the foot of the hill in the direction he indicates, from west to east, and took special care to 
examine all rook-facoa with a pair of fleld-glasses. I do not assume that my examination 
of the Baibhãr slopes has supplied the negative evidence above alluded to in an absolutely 
Conclusive form. But I think its result helps to show that at present only the sito below 
the Adinüth Templo has в claim for serious consideration in our search for the famous. 
Battapanni Cave, 


Ancient Sites South-west of RAjagrha, — The questions, which I was next anxious to 
examine during my-short stay at R&jgir, are connected with a series of ancient localities situated 
at some distance to the south-east of the old capital. Hinen Tsiang had visited them as he 
marched from the neighbourhood of Gaya towards Kué&gürapura, but they had so far not been 
traced with any certainty. Hiuen Tsiang’s account of these sites may thus be briefly summarized 1$ 
Proceeding from the Kukkutapadagirior “Cocksfoot Mountain,” with which we shall have to 
occupy ourselves hereafter, for about 100 И to the north-east he reached a mountain called 
Buddhavana, which contained a store chamber once inhabited by Buddha, Going about 80 li 
to the east ‘‘amongst wild valleys,” the pilgrim came to a wood of bamboos called Yashtivang 
(‘‘the forest of the staff”), the site of various Buddhist legends. In the midst of this wood was 
a Stipa built by Asoka, South-west of the Yashfivana “about 10 lí or во and on the south side 
of в great mountain” two warm springs are noticed, which were visited for their healing powers. 
To the south-east of Tashtivana, about 6 or 7 li and on the transverse pass of a mountain, there 
was a Stipa marking a spot where Tathigata explained the law. То the north of this ‘mountain 
З or 4 И the pilgrim mentions a solitary hill where the Rishi Vyasa had.onoe lived in solitude, 
and again about 4-5 И to the north of this hill another in which there was a large cave. “In this 
place Tathãgata, when living in the world, repeated the law for three months.” Apart from a 





м Bee Di-yu-IX, Н. pp. 145-140. 
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karge and remarkable rock above the cave, reference is made by the Chinese pilgrim to a lofty 
cavern in the south-west angle of the cave, whioh а local legend supposed to lead to the “city 
of Asuras.” Near the care were seen the remains of broad pessages which King Bimbisãra 
bad constructed through the rocks and along precipices in order to reach the plaos where Buddhs 
was. “From this spot proceeding eastward through the mountain about 60 J; we arrive aí the oity 
Kudigirapura.” . К 


General Ounningham, who alone seems to have concerned himself with the identification of tho 
localities above described, had, while examining in 1862 the remains of Rijgir, obtained information 
Which induced him to identify Yashtivans with a spot known according to him as “Jakhtiban,” and 
ths warm springs with those still existing at Tapoban, a short distance to the south. He thought to 
Fesognise Buddhavana in а lofty hill called Budhain about 8 miles to the south-west of Rajgir. 
General Ounningham’s brief notices, contained both in bis Ancient Geography and Vol. iii. of tho 
Arckaological Survey Reports, show clearly that he had not visited the places himself. He also 
acxnowledged his inability to trace either the caves or the partioular structures referred to by Hinen 
Tang. It is hence scarcely necessary to explain here in details the topographical errors contained 
in these notices, and the impossibility of bringing the alleged positions of the modern localities ' 
mentioned into agreement with Hiuen Tsiang's well defined distances and bearings. 


General Cunningham, himself, was evidently well aware of the insufficiency of the data collected 
by him; for on a subsequent occasion he specially directed the attention of Mr. Beglar to the explora- 
tior of the valley which stretches to the west of the site of Kuéagarapura, and in which he supposed 
the localities he had heard of to be situated. à 


Mr. Beglar informs us that he “twice attempted to penetrate the pathless jungle whioh literally 
choxes up the valley, bat on both occasions without success.” Looking down subsequently from tho ` 
` ep of the Baibhar Hill Mr. Beglar thought he oould make out in the distance, where the two 
hill-ranges enclosing the valley seem to meet, “a small tumulus having precisely the appearance of 
a Stape.”. This he assumed to be the “tope near Jaktiban” mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. But “from 
the ralley through the pathless jangal" he found it impracticable to get to ite 


Магор to Jethian. — The indications furnished regarding this supposed «t&pa wero too vague 
to warrant a searoh on my part. I accordingly decided to make first for the village of Jethian, which 
had 2een mentioned to General Cunningham as close to “Jakhtiban,” and the name of which seemed 
a manifest derivative from the ancient Yashtivana. Two routes were available to Jethian, one skirt. 
ing from Bàjgir the outer foot of the northern range of hills and then crossing the latter into the 
valle» by the pass called Cakra Qhãt. The other, more direct but also decidedly more difficult, leading 
from the site of Kubigkrapura straight through the jungle-covered valley towards Jethian. 


As I was anxious to look for any remains that might be hidden in the valley west of the old 
city, I chose the latter route when setting out for Jethian on the morning of 14th October. The 
dense jungle I encountered, soon after procoeding beyond the line of the inner Tamparte of Ku<igira-' 
pura, sufficiently explained the decided objevtions which my Rajgir guides had at first raised to my uso | 
of ths route. Once started, however, they did thoir best to find a track, though even from the back 
of the elephant I used, a look-out could be obtained only at rare intervals. 


Budhain Hill — After a march of close on three hours I reached а rooky ridge whioh traversen 
the valley in the direction from N.-E.to 8.-W. and culminates im the Налфа Hill, marked as a Trigo- . 
nometrical station (elevation 1,472 foet) on the Survey Map. The рева by whioh I crossed this ridge 
neat is north-eastern end, where it joins the main northern range of the valley, was called Budhain 
by the Ahirs who scoompanied me. This name may possibly apply also to the high rocky eminence 
` of the main range, which rises to the north of the pasa, But а glance at the map will show that ita 


Fee Ano, Googr., p, 451; Arch, Survey Bap., iti, pp. 188 эр. 9 BeeArch. Survey Rep., viii, р. 88. 
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identification with Buddhavans of Hiuen Triang is manifestly impossible, The pilgrim 
tells us that he reached Yashtivana by going to the east, whereas Jothisn and the neighbouring 
Jeehtiban, which, as we shall see, corresponds undoubtedly to Yashtivana, lio to the 
south-west of Budhain. 


Alter crossing the pasa the jungle gradually disappeared, until I reached, near the large village 
of Kiri, some three miles from Budhain, the open plain of the valley, The latter is here in marked 
contrast to the jungle-covered sombre waste near Rajgir, fertile and well-cultivated. Proceeding 
through rice flelds and green pesture lands two miles further to the sonth-west I arrived at Jethian, 
a populous and evidently thriving village. A short halt made here, for the purposes of local 
enquiries enabled me soon to trace the real position of the main localities, which Hiuen Tsiang’s 
account mentions. 


In the first place I ascertained that Jeahtiben (not “Jakhtiban” as recorded by General 
Cunningham) is the name generally given to the western slope and foot of the hill; in whioh the 
transverse ridge already mentioned ends about 4 of a mile to the east of Jethian village, There сой 
be no doubt as to this name being bute slightly modified form of the ancient Yashtivana, of which 
Је ап itself is an old Prakrit derivative, Tapoban with its hot springs mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang 
was found to be situated about two miles to the south-west of Je&hien village, that is, exactly at the 
distance which the pilgrim indicates by his measurement of about 10 |i or so from Yashtivana, 
I next obtained information ‘regarding a large cave known ах Rajpind and already previously 
mentioned to me, which, by its position in a hill situated about 2 miles to the north-west of Jethian, 
was clearly marked as identical with Hiuen Tsiang’s caye containing the lofty cavern called “the 
Palace of the Asuras.” 


The Springs of Tapoban. — Time did not permit mo that day to pay more than а flying visit 
to the hot springs of Tapoban, but I was able to re-visit them on my subsequent march to Kurkihar, 
They issue at a spot, which lies outside the valley and is approached after crossing the southern range 
of hills by & pass known as the Jethian Ghat. Their position at the south foot of this range 
corresponds to Hiuen Tsiang's words. There are four springs in all iseuing at the rocky foot of the 
hillside at short distances from each other, but only two, towards the easi, have a large flow. The 
largest and the one first approached from the east is called Sanatkumarakundg, It is, like the 
Tost, enclosed by a stone wall and steps evidently built of old materials. То the west of it stands 
a small temple of modern date, said to have been built by Babi Gopal Singh, a local Zamindar. 
Between the temple and the spring. «already mentioned rises a mound, measuring 76 by 81 feet at 
the base and 45 feet square on the top. Its height is about 10 feet. The top is covered with amall 
square mounds marking the Barhadhs of Sannyásins and-adorned in places with fragmenta of ancient 
eculpture. It seems probably that this large mound represents the remains of the stipa, whioh 
Hiuen Tsiang mentions 48 having been erected “by the side of the springs to mark the place where 
Tathügata walked for exercise.” 

The springs are visited by pilgrims in conection with the Tirthas of Rajagrha and also by шапу. 
sick from the neighbourhood who seek here relief. A great Yairi takes place at the Megasar- 
krünti date, when, as in the daysof Chinese pilgrim, ‘men from far and near flook here to bathe, after 
which those who have suffered from disease or chronio affections are often healed.” 


Jeshtiban: Yash(ivana, — After returning. through the Jethian Ghit (on the top of which 
I noticed under g tree a collection of small relievos, all of ancient work and some distinctly Jaina) I 
proceeded, under the guidanoe of an intelligent village Gumishta, to the locality known as Joshtiban. 
It forms a small undulating plateau, partly grasey, partly covered with low jungle, ' the west foot of 
the hill, which is the last offshoot of the Handis ridge in this direction. No ancient remains could be 
soon above ground, but at 4 particular spot, designated as Phal-Jethian, I was shown low mounds 
and furrows which, scoording to the statement of the villagers, mark the site, from where, soma thirteen 
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years ago, old bricks were dug out by people from Kiri. The excavated foundation walls seem to 
have belonged to а building about 45 fest square, correctly orientated. At a distance of 85 fect east- 
wards there are traces of some cifoular structure with a diameter of 48 feet. The place is popularly 
supposed to be the site of an old Rãjã's Palace, Ніпеп Tsiang informs us of Yashtivans, that = the 
bamboos that grow here are large ; they cover the hill and extend through the valley.” Bamboos still 
grow plentifully in the tangled brush-wood of the hill above Jeshtiban, though they cannot be found 
on the cleared grazing land properly designated as Jeshfiban. Of the аїйра which, according to 
Hiuen Tsiang, Aseka had buik herè to commemorate the spot “where Tathigata had displayed for 
seven days great spirituel wonders for the sake of the Devas," I could find no disünot evidence. 
Considering the open nature of the ground and the vicinity of several large villages, requiring stone 
materials- for the bands which protect their storage tanks, the complete disappearanoe of such а 
structure could not cause surprise. 


The almost perfoot preservation of the ancient fom of the name Yashtivans in Josthiban 
appears to mo to be a distinct argument for placing here the sacred site mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. 
Tt is particularly at places of a sacred interest that we find older forms of the local names often 
preserved through the quasi-learned tradition of priests and their records, This observation is amply 
supported hy my enquiries into the ancient topography of Ka£hmjr.9 Whereas at the village which 
derived its name from the sacred spot there was nothing to stop the regular phonetio transition o! 
Skr. Yashtivana into Jathian, its Prakrit derivative, the sacred sito itself, was likely to retain 
better the traditional form of the name Jeahtiban. 


Oakra Ghaf. — The day was too far advanced and the distance to Rajgir, where I had to 
return, too great to allow me to extend my search for the other sites which the pilgrim's itinerary 
mentions in this neighbourhood, For my return march I chose the route, whioh leads from Kiri 
across the northern range of the hills into the open plain beyond., The pass through the range 
is known as the Cakra Ghat, end has evidently since early days been a much frequented line of 
communication. 

Already, when ascending through the defile which leads up to the passfrom the south, I had 
thought I could notice foundations of ancient walls flanking the present bridle-psth. The remains 
-became far more distinct on the north side. There, for a distance of several hundred yards, and close 
tó the east of the patb, the foundations of two parallel walls are distinguishable, eech about 7 feet in 
thiekness, and keeping at а distance of 14 feet from each other. In the space betweon the walls 
‘there are the remains of an old paved road. The construction of these walls closely resembles that of 
the fortifloations around Kufigârapara, showing rough but well-set stone work, i 


There oan be no doubt that the walls flanking the path across the Cakra Ghay were intended 
for defensivo purposes, to proteot those using the route from aitaaks, for which the steep hills on either 
side would else offer great advantages. I have traced protecting walls in exactly corresponding 
positions along the ancient road which leads over the Shakit Pass into the Swat Valley, and similar 
old fortifications existed on the Malakand Pass before the construction of the modern works. In the 
hills of the Swit Valley — a borderland since ancient days, with conditions evidently resembling 
those of the present Afghin frontier — the prevalence of such elaborate ancient defences is easily 
accounted for. But it is curious to meet their counterpart in the centre of old Magadha, apparently 
so peaceful and oetiralized. | 


In several of the villages of the fertile plain through which I passed on my return to Rajgir, 
particularly at Simraur, fragments of ancient seulpture could be seen collected at rustio ‘places of 
worship. Most of them were distinctly Buddhist. But small “Lihgas of old appearance were also 

(To be continuad,) 


19 Comp. my Memojr on the Ancient Geography of Kaimār, $$ 33, 84. 
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EXTRAOTS FROM THE LOG OF A VOYAGE ALONG THE COAST 
OF INDIA IN 1746. 


BY E, С. TEMPLB. 
(Oonttuned from Vol. XXEX, р, 341.) 
II. 
Preliminary Remarks on the Log. 


We may now fairly tam our attention to the main part of the volume, viz., the log, or rather the | 
loga, contained in it, They are all in one hand-writing, and relate to the voyages of “the Bhip Waka, 
Gaptain Robert Norton, Commander,” from Calpie on the Hughli below Calcutta, round the | 
Indian Coast as fer as Tellicherry, en route to Bombay, between August 15th, 1746, and December ` 
30th 1746 ; on which latter date the aooofint comes to an abrupt end, the remainder of the story having 
been apparently written into some other book, 


“There are really aix separate Іора, thus :— 
Log I., 81 pp., from Calpie towards Madras, 
Log II., 20 pp., from Pulicat to Visagapatam, as the vessel never got to Madras, for reasons 
to be explained later on. | 
Log II. 24 1рр., from Visagapatam towards Bombay, but carrying us only as faras ` 
Colombo on “the coast of Zeloan.” This time the vessel avoided the Coromandel 
Coast and went out to sea, for reasons to be explained. 


Log IV, 19 pp., from Colombo to Anjengo. 
Log V. 7 pp., from Anjengo to Ooohin. 
Log VI. 9 pp., from Coohin to “Callioute” and ‘Tellechery.’ 


As above ssid the wholo of the logs are in one handwriting, which is shown by the internal 
evidence of the MS. to be that of the chief mate, Mr. Maomehone. Thus, at the very beginning 
of tho first voyage there is an entry, on Sept. 16 :—*Came on board the Captain,” which shows that 
somo other hand than his made it. There follow innumerable other such entries, proving that Cap- 
tain Norton, Commander of the Wale, had no part in keeping the log. 


He seems to have been a martinet, and towards the end of the log there are three entries, which 
show both this fact and the name and identity of the actual writer: — 


(1) Nov. 28:— “att 8 A. M, was order'd Down to his cabin as a prisoner Mr. Macmehone 
Obief Mate for asking Civilly for his privelege whieh is usually allow'd by the owners 
of this Ship." ` 

(2) Nor. 29 :—“I waa Sent on board by a Guard only a to aske of the Governor 
libertie to Stay ashore for the recovery of my Health and att the same time Asking 
Captain Norton about my Priveliege. Upon which he order'd me on board with a 
Guard of sokiiers and thore to be made a prisoner." ` | 


(8) Dec. 20 :—““This Day I was order'd Down to Olose Confinement for Observing with a, 
passenger's Quadrant, and also threaten’d to put moin Irons by Captain Robert Norton,” 


To follow the story of the logs. On “fryday, Aug. 15, 1746” the Wake started from Calpie 
on the River Hughli on а voyage to Madras, and proceeded peacefully as far as Viragapatam, While 
lying there news was received by “the Loovain, Oaptain Macmath Bound to Bengall" of the now well- 
known historical attack of La Bourdonnais on the Britiah Settlement of Madras in 1746. 
To quote the quaint wording of the log :—*“a gives us an account the 18 Instantihe was obliged to 
run of fi..e., off] out of Madrasa road the place being attack'd by eight sail of french ship's undr the 
Command of Monsieur Lebourdenic.” Finding the coast to be nevertheless pretty clear and going 
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cautiously, the ship is taken quietly down it as far as Pulicat, where the Vernon is met, "who gives us 
the unfortunate relation of the taking of Madrass by the french [i ө, in Sept. 1746] on 
Chursday tho 11th Instant after a geige of 4 Days only, and not but six men Kill’d at the most, 
end not above 8 Sail of french Ships, the 2 Biggest 60 Gune, the rest of 80 each and old Ships for- 
merly mercht Ships.” The Vernon Beems to have rescued “100 Soldiers and Gunners, who made 
there Escape from Madrass after the takeing of the town," at Pulicat. 


The first log winds up with the ominous statement "by which unfortunate News we are Oblig'd 
to bear away to some other port,” and accordingly we find the Wake retracing its steps as far as 
"Tizagapatam, which was reached on September 21st. From the 2nd October onwards we are treated 
toa very interesting series of notes as to the steps taken to meat “Dreadfall and Dempestuous Weathr,” 
which waa clearly caused, from the description given, by what we should nowadays call a оусіопе to 
the southward, : 


Ceptain Norton after this evidently madeup his mind to continue his voyage southwards by sailing 
Fast the then politically dangerous Madras Coast well out to sea. He accordingly set sail, as his log 
eya, “towards Bombay,” on Nov. 18th, making direct for the coast of Ceylon, and keeping а sharp look 
cut for “the Enemy.” The ship, naturally at such а time of year, met the full force of the North-East 
Monsoon, and wo find the log to be ohiedy mado up of notes of bed and squally weather, till the ship 
Lits upon the Littl Basses, off the S-E. coast of Ceylon. Colombo was reached on “Wednesday, 
Hoy. ye 5, 1746," and there was learnt what had been the effect of the “Dreadfall and Dempestaous 
Weath™ of the {nd October at Madras. The oyolone had evidently struck the coast at Madras 
Town (just as the present writer saw опе strike it on the 2nd May, 1872), and sent the French fleet 
to destruction, . 2 

The story, as given in the log, is particularly interestin g, as it is given at first hand, for, to use the 
words of the writer :—“ This I Oopy'd from a letter which the Governour of Colombo was во good as 
Interpret it to me in His own House 4 of Nov. 1746, All in french.” 


. The aocuracy of the facts stated in the log of the Wake can be gauged by a comparison with 
Orme's account of the period. Ш 


“Karly in the mourning of the 25th Juno (1746), the English squadron, cruising to the Southward 
at Fort 8t, David, near Negapatam, doscried that of the French arriving on tho cout of Coromandel” 
(p. 62). There was then an indecisivo action and both parties went off to refit at Trincomaleel3 
and Pondicherry respectively. “On the 18th of August the French squadron appesred and can- 
moned the town, but without doing any damage, They attempted to take a ship belonging to 
Ee Bnglish Company out of the road, but she mored into shoal-watar во near the batteries of the 
fort, that the French did not venture to attack her with armed boats, and it was evident, from the 
enskilfulness of their operations during this cruise, that Му De La Bourdonnais did not command them 
ia person: he was at this time in Pondicherry confined to his bed by sickness.” 2 “The 








Puteh Settlement of Palliscatto, from whence they had again put ont to soa and dirsppeeral. They 
Frocesded to Bengal, for the 60 gun ship was so leaky, that it was feared that the shook of firing her 
om cannon would sink ber, if she should be brought into an Engagement” (p. 68). 





x of the ad гу Operations in Indosten, 1861, which iu а reprint of ihe Hd. of 1808, and no fer эл the 
| оета ааа ace concerned follows verbatim the first Hd, of 1798. The quotations are from ihe Hd. of 


9 Trincanomals in Orme, p. 68, 
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The result of this was that “on the 7th September the French began to bombard the town. . . .. 
Tho 10th Sept. the Deputies returned to the French camp, and after some altarcations, copsented to 
the articles of capitulation, which had been dictated to them in the first conference. It was agreed 
that the English should surrender themselves prisoners of war: that the town should be immediately deli- 
vered up: but that it should be afterwards ransomed. Mr. De La Bourdonnais gave his promise that 
he would settle the ransom on easy and moderate terms. The capitulation was signed in the afternoon, 
. . . There was not a man killed in the French camp during the seige : four or five Englishmen were 
killed in the town by the explosion of the bombs; which likewise destroyed two or three houses” 
(p. 67 £). i aie . 


Fortunately Mesars. Dupleix (then the French Governor-General) and De la Bourdonnais fell out, 
and not so much harm was done, ss would otherwise have resulted to British interests. Finally 
Madras was handed back to England in August, 1749, pursuant to the treaty of Aix la Chapelle. 
(p. 180). : І 


Ав о Dela Bourdonnais’ strength. It consisted of nine ships, of 70, 86, (8) 84, 80, 
(2) 28, and 26 guns. The crews were 3,300 men, of which 700 were “either Ceffres or Lascars.”’ The 
English squadron was of fire fighting ships, of 60, (8) 50, and 40 guns, with arews of about 1,600 
men, “But the English had greatly the advantage in the weight of their oannon, by which the fortune 
of engagements at sea is at present generally decided. And they likewise sailed better than the 
French, and were worked with much greater skill" (p. 62). E EE 


As to the cyolone of the 2nd October, we read :— “On the ?nd October the weather was 
remarkably fine and moderate all day. About midnight a furious storm arose and continued with the 
greatest violenoe, until the noon of the next day. Six of the French ships were in the road when the 
storm began, and not one of them was to be seen at day-break. Опе put before the wind and was 
driven so far to the southward, that she was not able to regain the coast again : the 70 gun ship lost 
all her masta: three others of the squadron were likewise dismasted, and had so much water in the 
hold, that the people on board expected every moment to perish, notwithstanding they had thrown 
overboard all the cannon of the lower tier : the other ship, during the few moments of a whirlwind, 
which happened in the most furious part of the storm, was covered by the waves, and foundered in an 
instant, and only six of the crew escaped alive. Twenty other vessels, belonging to other nations, 
wore either driven on shore or perished at sea. | ES І 


«АП the merehandixes and a part of the-militsry stores, belonging to the East India Company, 
together with all the naval stores found in the town had been laden on board the French 'slips : these 
articles, pocording to the computation made by the French, amounted to 180,000 pounds sterling : the 
half of the artillery and military stores was estimated at 24,000 pounds sterling : all the other effects 
and merchandises were relinqushed to the proprietors of them. . . . . The storm ruined the French 
marine force in India, and preserved the English establishments from imminent danger" (p. 70 #.). 


A minor point noticed by Orme is also confirmed by the Log :— “The other two ships, laden with 
part of the effecta of Madrass, together with the three lately arrived from Europe, were at anchor in 
the road of Pondicherry, whert they felt no effect of the storm, which was raging at Madrass” (p. 70). 

“From -Colombo Captain Norton set sail for the now little known Settlemémt of Anjengo on the 
Malabar Coast, cautiously and in .muoh fear of the French, where he stayed trading from “Monday, 
November ye 17, 1748” to “Wednesday, Dec : 8: 1746." — Thenoe he went uneventfully to Oochin in 
about four days, and sailed thence for Tellioherry, all fear of the French having by that time seemingly 

Though out of touch with Europeans, the English sailor of that time had evidently & 
lively life. . It seme to have been the custom either to bully or run away from any ship that was 
casually met at som. There are instances galore in the Log. Thus on Aug. 26, we find Captain. 
Norton “fring a Gun" by way of bringing to and stopping two passing “paddy Boats,” moaning by 
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һай term native sea-going oralt carrying rice, ав may be seen from the next instance I give of firing 
on a passing sail, — “Sunday, Sept. 14, 1746. — Att 4 P. М. fir'd 2 Guns att a Vessell, which we 
took for a paddy Boat, being Desirous to gett some Intelligence from Madrass and after haveing 
broaght hor too, found her to be the Vernon.” бо again, the Wake, on Oot. 29th, fires a gun after 
dark, by way of inducing a Dutch sloop to give up what news sho had. In both these last two cases 
we 300 first a British and then a Dutch ship doing all they knew to avoid contact with & larger vessel 
flying British colours, А 

On the other hand, on the тету day the Wale brought up the Verom she hed herself to run 
away, as is thus described :— “Sunday, Sept. 14, 1746, 1I(P. M.). Sawa large Bhip on the Beam 
whirh [obliged us] to make what sail we Can and leave the Vernon to Shift for themselves.” І 


On tho 24th and 2óth of October the crew had а very lively time of it in the open sea. "Fryday, 
8r, 24, 1746. Att а 11 A. M. Sawa large Ship bear SbW. from us Dist. abt 4 leagues | upon the 
sight of which we haul'd Close upon a Wind | when we first saw her she was stand about SSE. but 
after hauling our Wind she heul’d up likewise upon her laı board Tack and stood for our Wake. She 
appears to bo full of Hands and Carry's а tear of Guns.”— “Saturday, 8r the 25, 1746. Tho afore- 
mentioned Ship finds she Oou’d not gain any thing to Windward of us She wore and stood to the 
Eastward.” 

On the 27th and 28th November, the times wore still moré exciting, while lying off Anjengo :— 
“Thrraday, 27. have Intelligence of the french being upon tho Coast. — fryday, Nov. 28. att Р. M. 
the Captain Camo on | and upon the Sight of two large Vessels to the Southward weighed our Anchor 
and Warped into 44 fm | Do!3 Borrow'd from the Shore 4 two pounders Six Musketts 6 pr of pistols 
with a 100 Shot and 24' Catriges | got every thing Clear to Defend our Selves against them if they 
shou'1 Come | Do! Kept а Very Good look out all night | att 10 P. M. the (deest) Wrote n letter 
to our Captain to lett:us Know the Vessel we Saw a Dutchman from Colombo bound Cochin.” 
Everrthing being now safe, the mate proceeds to business at once, and records that he “Receiv'd on 
board. 18 Quoils of Quoir Cordage,” and so on, as he quaintly puts it. ' 

In addition to all this the Captain of the Jake was naturally nervous all the way from Madras 
to Vizagapatam, and with good reason ; for on “Saturday, Sept. 20. 8 [A. M.] Saw a Sail which we 
took to bo Шо Vernon bears NEDN. The Ship wo took to bo the Vernon i» a strango Ship | upon 
her ta :kg and Standing towards [us] wo Haul'd up E2S. and upon her Hauling her Courses up and 
Showing Dutch Colours and then making all tho sail She Could Carry aftor u» and likewiso being Very 
full of Hand, judg'd hor to be an enemy by hor Action | So made what tail ne Coud to gett anay: att 
Noon she Doro NLW. hull too [7].” 

And again wo read :— “Wednesday 24. Sent the pinnace to peak toa boat which came from the 
B» wi who Informs us of a Large Ship Lying att point Guardawaro, which I take to be the Ship that 
Chas'c us somo Days ngo." ` 

A ourious point to note is the manner in which deaths on board are recorded. There 
are several instances in tho log, all of native seamen :— on tho 18th Nov., 23rd Nov., 2nd Deo., and 
98th Deo. In each case the report is accompanied with a rongh figure of a death’s head and cross- 
bones, accompanied by а scythe and an hour-glasa. The record is worded in the formal manner of the 
time :—“depart’d this life so and so,” and “we committ’d his body to the Deep. These formal 
words arise no doubt out of a superstitious dread of mentioning death and burial in direct terms. 

There are many other points of interest raised by а study of this valuable old log, but they 
can bess be dealt with as they arise, by way of notes to the text of each portion thereof. For this 
purpose I will now divide the general log into six separate logs, and annotate eaoh separately. 


(To be continued.) 
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13 This means ai ipe same hour as before, vis., 2 P. M. 
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A COMPLETE VERBAL OROSS-INDEX TO YULE’S HOBSON-JOBRON 
OR GLOSSARY OP ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS, 
E BY OHARLHS PARTRIDGE, М. A. 
[Continued from р. W.) 


Banksoll; ann. 1878: s. р. Bankshall (b^, 47, 
li, twice. 

Bank Solls ; ann. 1678 : s. v. Bankshall (b), 47, ii. 

Bàn mikók; ann. 1850 : s. v. Banoook, 48, i. 

Bannanes ; ann. 1610 : s. р, Banana, 42, ii. 

Bannaras; ann. 1586: s. v, Patna, 520, i. 

Barmes; ann. 1610: s. v. Banana, 42, ii. 

Bannian; ann. 1689: s. v. Cabaya, 106, i, twice ; 
ann. 1788 : s. v. Banyan (1) b, 49, i. ° 

Bannian Days; ann. 1690: s. v. Banyan—Day, 
50, i. 

Bannian-Fight; ann. 1690 ; s. v. Banyan-Fight, 
50, i. 

Bannians tree; ann. 1650: s. v. Banyan-Tree, 50, ii. 

Bannyan; апп, 1608: г. v. Banyan (1), 48, ii; 
ann, 1680: s. v, Porcelain, 549, ii. - 

Bangnesalle ; ann, 1610: s. ғ. Bankshall (a), 47, i. 

Bins; s. v. Bamboo, 41, i. 

Bansãr ; s, v. Bankshall, 46, ti. 

Banshaw ; ann. 1764: г. v. Banjo, 46, i. 

Beha-kMür; s. ғ. Camphor, 116, ii. 

Bant ; s. v. Barong, 602, i. 

Bantak ; з, т. Numerical Affixes, 881, i. 

Bantam; s. v. 47, ii, 761, i, twice, s. о. Batavia, 
54, i, s. v. Coco-de-Mer, 177, ii, г. >. Factory, 
264, ii, s. v, Presidency, 552, ii, 4 times, в, к. Tea, 
689, i, twice; ann, 1605: s, v. Bexoar, 68, ii; 
ann, 1606: г, ә. Prow, 555, i; ann. 1613: 
г. v, Pecul, 528, i; ann, 1689: г, р, Presi- 
dency, 552, ii; ann. 1670: s. v. President, 
845, ii, twice; ann, 1673: s, v, Lory, 898, 
il; ann, 1680: s. ә, Salempoory, 852, ii ; ann. 
1727: s.v. 47, ii 

Bantam Fowls; s. ». 48, i. E 

Bantamois ; ann. 1648: s. г. A Mook, 14, ii. 

Bantan; s. v. Bantam, 47, ii, 

Bantem; апп, 1678 : s. v. Cockatoo, 176, i. 

Bantin; ann. 1612: s. ғ. Gallevat (b), 276, ii. 

Ban-titar; s. v. Ohiokore, 148, ii. 

Banuas ; ann, 1618: s. г. Benus, 66, i. 

Banuwa; s. v inus. 65, п, 

Banwu; s. р. Bamboo, 40, ii. 

Banya; г, v. Marwáreo, 822, ii. : 

Banyan (1) ; s. v. 48, i, 761, i, s. v. Banyan-Treo, 
60, ii, footnote, s. v. Dubash, 252, ii, s. g. 
Gooxerat, 297, i, s. е. Hindoo, 816, i; ann. 
1503 : s.p. Surat, 665, i; ann. 1880: s.v. 
Muslin, 459, fi; ann. 1072: s.p. Banyan- 


Tree, 60, ii; ann. 1673: s. >. (1), 49, i, 
s. v. Dewally, 288, ii, s. р. Gosbeck, 298, 
i, s.v. Tumasha, 717,1; ann. 1691: & v. 
Banyan-Tree, 50, ii; апп. 1727; s, р. Congo 
bunder, 788, i; ann, 1768-71 : s. v. Custom, 
787, i; ann. 1775: s. v. (b), 701, i ; ann. 
1786 and 1788 (twice): s. v. (b), 49, i; ann. 
1817: s. v. (1) b, 49, ii, s. v. Gomasta, 294, 
i; ann, 1877 : г. v. (1) a, 49, i 

Banyan (2) ; s. v. 49, ii, 8 times; апп. 1781: 
s. v. 49, ri. 

Banyan (8); s. v. 49, fi, s. v. Banyan-Tree, 
50, i, twice, s. v. Buokaul, 90, i, г. р. Jute, 
862, i, s. v. Plantain, 641, i; ann. 1806 : s. v. 
Peepul, 524,i; ann. 1865 and 1878 : s. v. 
Banyan-Tree, 61, ii. 

Banyan (Language) ; ann. 1678: s. v. Hindos- 
tanee (b), 817, i. * | 

B&nyün; ann. 1555: s. v. Bhat, 69, i. 

Banyan-Day; s. г. 49, ii, 

Banyan-Fight; s. р. 50,1. ! . 

Banyan-grove; ann. 1834: s. v. Banyan-Tree, 
51, ii. . 

Bany&ns; ann. 1555: г. v. Banyan (1), 48, ii, 

Banyan-Tree ; s. о. 50, i; ann. 1672: г, р, 50, ii. 

Banyan-tree; s. р. Oubeer Burr, 215, i; ann. 
1771 and 1826 : s. г, Banyan-Tree, 51, i. 

Banyan Tree; s. v. Banyan (8), 49, ii; ann, 
1809 : з. р. Banysn-Tree, 51, i, 

Banyan tree; ann. 1781 : e, v. Coorsy, 783, ii ; 
ann. 1861 : з. v. Tortia, 550, i. 

Banyhann tree; ann, 1848: s. v, Nankeen, 472, i. 

Banyon; ann. 1731: s. v. Banyan (2), 49, ii. 

Banyumas; s. v. Орав, 729, i. 

Banyuwangi; s. v. Upae, 728, ii. 

Banrelo; ann. 1506 ; s. v. Bengal, 64, ii. 

Banzia; ann. 1726: s. v. Tumlook, 717, ii. 

Bao; ғ. v. Kyoung, 816, 1. 

Baobab ; s. ғ. Bottle-Tree, 81, ii, s. v. Monkey- 
bread Tree, 441, i and ii. 

Bãola; s. v. Bowla, 82, i, 

Bãoli; s р, Bowly, 82, i and ii (twice). 

B&ori ; s. v. Bowly, 82, i. 


"Ваоціћ ; ann. 1779: s. v, Buddha, 91, i, twice. 


Bap-re; s. р. Bobbery-bob, 76, i. 2 

Bap-re-bap;- ann. 1868-64: s. v. Bobbery-bob, 
768, ii. 

Вёр-те Вар; s. ғ. Bobbery-bob, 76 i. 
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Варте büpre ; ana. 1884 : a, e. Bobbery-bob, 76, i. 
Béptontai; B. C. 825 : г. г. Umbrella, 726, ii, 
Baqaul ; ann, 1826 : г. v. Buokaul, 90, i. 
Biquanoor ; ann. 1726 : s. v. Bacanore, 84, i, 
Bar; апп, 1782: ғ. v. Jyshe, 862, ii, 

Bar; г. о, Banyan-Tree, 50, i. 

Bar; s. v. Malabar, 411, ii, 8 times. 

Bers; ann. 1588: s, r. Varella, 783, ii. 

Вега; а, ә, Imaunmberra, 329, i, 

Bera; s, ғ. Burra-Sahib, 101, ii. 

Barscpore; ann. 1811: s. e. Soorky, 648, i. 
Baza din; s. e, Kissmiss, 870, ii, 

Ba-ügi; ann. 1020: s. г. Praag. 846, ii. 
Ba-áhima ; ann. 1298: з. v, Brahmin, 84, ii, 
Ва; s. v, Varella, 738, ii, 

Barakai; s, р. Rice, 578, i. 

Dà-skani; s. c. Bargany, 761, ii. 

Barakani; s. г. Bargany, 761, i. 

Banks; s. v. Dwarka, 257, ü. 

Barimada; s. v. Veranda, 730, ii. 

Barimadah; s. ғ. Veranda, 737, i. 

Baramahal; ann, 1881 : г. v.-Barramuhul, 762, i. 
P&ra-maball; s, 2. Barramubul, 762, i. 
Baramahl; ann, 1881: 


Вато; ann, 1514: г. ғ, Culgee, 786, ii. 

Darin; з. v. Brandy Coortee, 85, ii, 

Barcoagar; s. v. Negraia, 477, i. 

Barenda; ‘ann, 1681 and 1729 (twice):« v. 
Varanda, 737, ii. 

Baranda ; s. v. Veranda, 786, ii. 

Barinda; s. о. Veranda, 736, Ù. 

Вёгалі ; s. o. Brandy Ооогіев, 85, ii. 

Paraai-kurti; é. v. Brandy Ooortee, 85, ii. 

Paramni; anu. 1754: s, v. Brandy, 767, i. 

Daracet; г. р. Cadet, 107, i. 

Dárazng&; s.c. Elk, 261, ii. 

Barasingha; s. c. Elk, 797, ii, Also Corrigenda, 
p. xlvii. 

Pararinha; s. p. Elk, 797, ii. 

Bãresmhã ; se. 51, ii. 

Bariwa; s. v. Brava, 86, i. 

Barbecà ; ann. 1552: s, р. Barbican, 52, i. 

Barbecana ; ann. 1270: s. р. Barbican, 62, i. 

Barbscane; ann, 1250 and 1870: s. г. Barbican, 
52, i. 


г. v. Barramuhal, 762, i. 
Barampotrey; ann. 1767: s ғ. Burrampooter, 101, ii, 


Barbaquane ; ann, 1309 : s. v. Barbioen, 52, i, twice, 

Barbar; s. v. Bálwar, 40, ii. 

Barbareen; ann, 1810 : s. с. Modelliar, 435, ii, 

Barbari ; ann. 545 : s. v. China, 151, ii, 

Barbarice; s. v. Guardafui, Cape, 305, i і; алд. 90: 
g.v. Bdelliom, 57, i. 

Barbsrioó; ann, 80-90 : г, v. Lao, 881, i. 

Borbarionus aun, 80-90 : г, р. Indigo, 884, i. 

Barbarien Island ; ann, 1780 : s. p. Berberyn, 66, i. 

Barbarika(; ann. 114 : s. v. Soymitar, 855, 5. 


| Barbarikós ; s. г. Guardafui, Cape, 305, i. 
| Barbary; г. о. Dewsun, 238, il, s. e. Peer, 524, 


„ii; ann. 545: а. г. Zanxiber, 746, i; аш, 
1840: s.v. Tanga, 682, ii; ann. 1584: s г 
Bashaw, 762, i ; ann. 1788 : г, r. Apricot, 758, à. 

Barbeers ; ann, 1690: s. р. Barbiere, 52, ii, 

Barber; e. v. Dálwar, 40, ii, twice, 

Barberi; am. 1659: s. v. Beriberi, 67, i. 


1 Barberyn ;, e. v. Borberyn, 66, i, 


Barbet; s. v. Oopperamith, 195, ii, 
Barbican ; s. э. 51, ii, twice ; ann. 1552 : s. о, 52, i 
Barbican; ann. 1614 : s. г. Gombroon, 294, ii, 


| Darbiers; s. ғ. 52, i, twice, г, р. Beriberi, 66, i. 


(8 times) and ii; ann, 1673 : s, е. 52, i; aan, 
1755 und 1768 : « r. 62, ii. 
Barbus; s. r. Mahseer, 410, i. 
Barbus megalepis ; s. г. Mahseer, 110, 1, 
Barbus Mosul; г. г. Mahseer. 410, i, 
| Barbas Тог; s. v. Mahsesr, 410, 1. 
! Barcalon; ann, 1688 : «. е, Pra, 551, ü. 
Barcalor; ann. 1548 : л, r. Bacanore, 93, ii. 
Barcas; ann, 1498 : s. с, Eambook, 595, ii, 
Barceloar; ann, 1727 : s. с. Bacanore, 84, i, twice. 
Barcelore; s. г. 52, iL s. o. Baoanore, 88, ii, 
twice, s. г. Factory, 204, i; ann, 1814: s 
Bacanors, 34, i. 


i Bareoor-pettuh ; s. r. Bacanore, $3, ii, 


Bard; s. v. Buxee, 103,1, 4. 2, Dhurna, To sit, 244, 
1, twice, s, r. Gantama, 279, і, s. r. Rajpoot, 
571, ii, twice; sun. 1810 and 1828: s. г. 
Bhat, 69, ii ; ann. 1856 : г, г. Kuttanr, 379, п. 

Bardamane; s, г. Burdwan, 100, i. 

Bardees ; ann. 1546 : s. v, Salsette (b), 595, i. 

Bardes; ann. 1887 : s. г. Gallevat (d), 277, i. 

Bardés; ann. 1602 : а, v. Balsette (b), 595, п, 

Ватдез; s. г. Salsette (b), 594, ii. 


Barbaloos; ann. 1668: з. р. Ánanas, 19, il; ann. | Bardh; ann, 1688: а. р, Pengnin, 527, ii. 


1882: з. v. Africo, 5, i. 
' Barbados; s. с. Rum, 851, i, twice; ann. 1661: 
s.v Ánenes, 19, i. 
Barbazh ; s. v. Barbican, 51, ii. 
BarbeEpür; алп, 1590 : s. v, Calcutta, 111, ii. 


PBárdrád; ann. 1020 : s. г. Lá: (a), 886, i 
Bardwin; s. ». Burdwan, 100, 1. 

Baree Dosb ; з. v. Muzbee, 828, ii. 

Bareen ; ann. 1727 : s. г. Congo-bunder, 788, ii, 
Birem; ann, 1514: s.v. Reshire, 848, i 
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Bares; ann. 1552: s. r, Bahar, 86, i. 

Bares ; ann. 1618 : s. р. Bahar, 86; i. 

Barés ; ann, 1510 : s. v, Ooir, 180, ii. 

Barga ; s. v. Burgher, 768, ii. 

Bargani; ann, 1510: л. г. Pardao, 840, ii; ann, 
1554: s. v. Bargany, 761, ii. 

Dargáni; ann. 1554: s. v. Bargany, 761, ii, 

Bargantys ; ann.1518 : а. v. баета (d), 377, i. 

Dargany; s. о. 761, i; ann. 1510 : s. р. Pardao, 
840, 1; ann. 1554: s. р, 761, ii, twice, 

Barganym; aun. 1510: s. р. Bargany, 761, ii, 
г. э. Pardao, 840, ii, 

Bargeer; s. v. 52, ii; ann. 1844: s. v, 59, ii, 

Bargel; s. ә. Ortolan, 498, ii, 

Bargir; s. ». Bargeer, 52, ii, 

Bargésé; ғ. o. Broach, 88, ii; В. O. 20: s. р. 
Broach, 88, ii. 

Barguani; ann. 1554: s. v. Bargany, 76], ii, twice. 

Barguanim; апп, 1554 : s. v. Bargany, 761, ii. 

Barhal; 838, i, footnote, 

Ваг; ann, 1020: s, v. Benares, 764, ii, 

Bayi bibi; s. v. Barra-Beebes, 101, i. 

Barid; s. ә. Dawk, 281, ii, twice. 

Barid Shih ; s. г. Melique Verido, 823, i. 

Berigache; s. v. Broach, 88, ii. 

Bari 14; s. v. Eed, 259, i. 

Darkandas; s. v. Durkundausze, 100, i; s. v. 
Buxerry, 104, ii. 

Barkendüze ; s. v. Nuinórical Affixes, 882, ii, 

Barki; г. ғ. Jack, 838, i; ann. 1835 : s. v. Jock, 
387, i and ii. 

Barking-Deer ; s. р. 52, ii. 

Barking-deer ; г. v. Deikree, 88, i 

Bark of clove; s. v. Mace (а), 404, i. 

Barkok; г. s. Apricot, 24, i. 

Barkope; ann. 1781 : г. г. Jungle-Terry, 860, i. 

Barkir; s. е. Bacanore, 83, ii. 

Barma ; ann. 1680: г. р. Burma, 768, ii; ann. 
1727 : s. p. Burma, 101, i. 

Barmas; ann. 1220: г. э. Daróga, 280, i, 

Barni; s, р. Benares, 764, ii, 

Barnagur; ann. 1679 s. р. Tumlook, 864, ii; 
ann. 1781 : s. ». Hanger, 818, ii. 

Baroach; ann. 1679: s. р. Larry-bunder, 816, ii ; 
ann. 1727 : s. v. Bafta, 85, ii; ann. 1808: s. v. 

. Broach, 89, i. 

Baroch ; s. р. Bafta, 35, ii, twioe, а, v. Oubeer Burr, 
215,1. 

Baroche ; ann. 1552 and 1617: s. г. Broach, 89; 
i; ann. 1658.: г. г. Bafta, 85, ii; ann. 1666: 
в. v. Bombay, 77, ii, 

Barochi; ann. 1628: г. v. Broach, 89, i; 


Baroohie; ann. 1618 : s. г. Dungaree, 255, i. 

Baroda; s.v. 52, ii, s. г, Bora, 80, i, twice, s. t. 
Factory, 264, 1, s. v. Goozerat, 206, ii, s. г. 
Khutpat, 867, ii, s ғ. Resident, 576, ii; aun. 
1808 : s. v. Dubbor, 258, ii, ann. 1857: s. 2.58, i, 

Barodar; ann. 1552 and 1606 : s.p. Baroda, 53, i. 

Вагов; а. г. 68, i; ann. 1584: s. ә. Benjamin, 
65, ii; ann. 1726 : s, р. Oamphor, 117, i; aun. 
1727 : s. v. 58, i, ; 

Barouso ; ann, 1628: s. v. Camphor, 117, i. 

Bároussai; s. у. Nicobar Islands, 478, ii. 

Barpatra; ann. 1857 : s. р. Baroda, 53, i. 

Barr; а. ғ. Malabar, 411, ii. 

Barra; ann. 1505: s. ә. Andor, 758, i. 

Barrackpore ; s. р. 58, i, s. v. Achinook, 2, ii, s. v. 
Batta, 54, ii, s. v. Black, 74, i, s.v. Pandy, 509; i; 
ann. 1787 : s, v. Bungalow, 90, i; ann. 1810: 
з. v. Achánock, 2, ii; ann. 1824: а. v. Bungalow, 
99, i; апп. 1885: s. г. Doorga pooja: 250, ii; 
ann. 1848: г, г. AchánooLk, 2, ii, twico, | 

Barramuhal; s. р. 762, i. 

Barranneo; anu. 1788 : s. v. Brandy Coortee, 85, ii. 

Barre; s.v. Macaroo, 408, i, ann. 1009 : s. р. 
Bahar, 86, i. 

Barrempooter; ann. 1726: s. v. Burrampooter, 
101, ii. 

Barren Island; s. v, Narcondam, 472, ii, 3 times, 
473, i, 6 timos, 839, i, ` 

Barres; s, v. Ohicane, 146, i, 

Barriar; ann. 1726: s, v. Pariah, 514, ii, 

Barrier; anu. 1717: s. v. Parioh, 514, ii, 

Barrowse, з, v, Baros, 53, i, 

Barsalor; aun. 1780 : s. v. Bacanore, 34, i, 

Barsnt; s. р, Bursanteo, 102, i. 

Baraati ; s, v. Dursautoo, 102, i. 

Darmeloor; ann. 1726: г, v. Beoanore, 84, i. 

Barshüwür; aun. 1220: s. р, Peshawar, 581, ii. 

Barshür; ann, 1059: s. v. Peshawar, 681, ii. 

Barslur Peak; г. р. Bacanore, 88, ii, 

Baruays; ann, 1807: s.v. Garoe, 278, ii, twice- 

Barüch; ann. 1150: s. v. Sindabir, 635, i, 

Barügaxs; ann. 150: s. v. Lar (в), 886, i. 

Barugáza; s. г. Broach, 88, ii, 

Barugázón; ann. 80-90: s. v. Supára, 663, i. 

Barüh; ann. 1160 : s. г. Sindabir, 636, i. 

Barüj; ann. 1555: s. v. Baroda, 58, i s s. 
Broach, 89, i. s i 

Barns ; з. р, Camphor, 116, ii; ann. 1878:5.9, 
Camphor, 117, i. 

Barts ; ann. 718 : а. v. Broach, 89, i. 

Barvilah; ann. 1255: s. р. Siwalik (a), 641, i. 

Barygaza ; s. ә, Honore, 821,1; ann. 80: г. р. 
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Broach, 89, i, twice, я. р. Bissoo, 689, i, s. ә. 
Teak, 692, ii; ann, 80-89: г. v. China, 151,1; 
ann. 80-90 : s.p. Oelyan, 114, iitwice, з. р. 

. Deccan, 238, ii. 

Вав; s. v. Bus, 102, i, twice. 

Basai; ann. 1590: s. э. Surat, 665, i. 

Bassin ; ann. 1566 : г. v. Bassein (1), 53, ii. 

Basan ; г. г. Bassan, 768, i Е 

Basanderi ; s. г. Sunderbunda, 680, i and ii (twice). 

Basandhari; s.». Sunderbunds, 660, ii and foot. 
note. 

Basanto ; s. v. Dhawk, 24], ii. 

Basaraco ; ann. 1760: з. v. Budgrook, 98, i, twice. 

Basare; ann. 1610: s. э. Вахааг, 57, і. — 

Basaruochi; ann. 1584: а. г. Pardao, 841, i, 8 
times, 

Basaruccho; ann. 1598: s. v. Pardao, 841, ii. 

Basarucco ; ann. 1598: s. р. Pardao, 841, ii» 
twice ; ann. 1611: s. г. Budgrook, 92, ii. 

Basaruchi ; ann. 1684: s. v. Pardao, 841, i. 

Basaruchie ; ann. 1584: s. о. Shroff, 680, i, twice, 

‚ s. v. Bargany, 761, ii, s. г. Pardao, 841, i, 

Basarucos; ann. 1609 and 1611 : s. v. Budgrook, 
93, ile 

Bosarnkes ; ann. 1598: s, v. Budgrook, 98, ii. 

Básarür; ann. 1330 : s. г. Bacenore, 88, ii. 

Bisava; s. v. Lingait, 894, ii. 

Basbisa; ann. 1224: s. v. Јата, 818, 1; аш, 
1847 : s. v. Mase (а), 404, i. 

Basohs ; ann. 1610 : s. v. Bashaw, 58, ii. 

Baselum ; ann. 686 : s. v. Buggalow, 94, ii. 

Basoruques ; ann. 1608-1610 : г.р. Curry, 218, ii. 

Bash; ann. 1590 : s. v. Bashaw, 768, i. 

Bashi; s. v. Bashaw, 58, i; ann. 1590: s. v. 
Bashaw, 762, i. 

Bashew; s. v. 58, i, 762, i; ann. 1702 and 1727. 
ev. 58, ii. 

Bashi-Bozouk; ann. 1878: s. o. Nabób (b); 468, ii. 

Bashkird ;. s. р. Shulwaura, 681, i. 

Basidü ; s. v. Bassadore, 768, i. 

Basidi ; s. v. Bassadore, 58, ii. 

Basil; s. v. Toolsy, 709, ii; ann. 1885: s, v. 
Toolsy, 868, ii. 

Basilioo gentile; ann. 1672 : s. v. Toolsy, 709, п. 

Basim; г, v. Bassein (8), 54, i. 

Basin; s. v. 58, ii 

Basma ; s. v. Pasei, 517, i, s. ©. Sumatra, 657, i; 
ann. 1292: s. o Pasei, 517, 1; ann. 1298 : 
s. v. Sumatra, 658, 1 

Basora; ann. 1563 : s. v. Carrack, 126, ii. 

Basque; s. г. Calavance, -110, ii; s, v, Dhow, 
249, ii, 3. у. Macareo, 408, i twice, 


Basra; s.v. Balsora, 40, ii, s. e. India, 880, ii, 
з. v. Bussora, 768, ii; ann. 980: s. v. Orange, 
491, i; ann, 940: s. v. Teak, 698,1; ann 
1200 : s. v. Saffron, 589, ii. 

Basrah ; ann. 916: s. v. Choul, 168, i. 

Basrook; ann, 1678: зг. v. Reas, 575, i; ann. 
1675 : s. v. Xerafine, 748, ii, 

Besrür; s. v. Bacanore, 88, ii. 

Bassa; ann. 1554: а. v. Bashaw, 58, п; aun. 1584 
and 1590 (twice): s. v. Bashaw, 762, i; ann, 
1648: s, v. Firmaun, 270, i, 

Bassadore ; s. о, 58, ii, 762, i; ann. 1677: s.v. 
Congo-bunder, 788, i; ann. 1821 : s. v, Kishm, 
870, ii. 

Bassai; ann, 1507: s.v. Bombay, 77, i; ann. 
1756 : s. v. Bassein (1), 53, ii 

Bassaim; ann. 1628: s. v. Paulist, 521, ii. 

Bassain; 889, ii, footnote; ann, 1698: s. v. 
8. John's, 591, i. 

Bassan ; s. v. 762, i. 

Bassatu; ann, 1073: s. v. Bessadore, 53, ii; 
апп, 1677 : s. v. Congo-bunder, 783, i. 

Bassoen ; ann. 1798: s. v. Teak, 698, ii. 

Bamein; s. v. 58, ii, s. v. Banyan (1), 48, i, s. v. 
China-Bnokeer, 158, i, s. о. Choul, 162, ii, s. v. 
Cosmin, 201, i, 5 times, s. v, Persaim, 530, і, 
+. о. Supára, 662, ii, s. v. Tanga, 682, ii, s. v. 
Alguada, 755, ii; ann. 1507: s v. Bombay, 
77,1; ann. 1590: з. v. Surat, 665, i; ann. 
1674: з. v. Chowt, 160, i; ann, 1799: s. v. 
Oaréns, 778, i. 

Basseloor; ann. 1726: s. v. Bacanore, 84, i, 
twioe, 

Basses, Little; enn. 1781: 4.0. Ceylon, 776, ii, 

Bassia latifolia ; s. v. Mohwa, 439, ii and footnote, 

Bassia longifolia ; 489, ii, footnote. 

Bassion ; ann, 1795 : s, v. Persaim, 530, ii, twico. 


|. Rassora ; ann. 1552: s. v. Gallevat (d), 277, i 


апп, 1580: s..v. Bussora, 768, ii; ann. 1727: 
8, v. Bashaw, 58, ii. 

Basta; г, v. Bus, 102, i, twice. 

Bastah ; ann. 980: s. v. Zend, 869, i, 

Bastar; ann, 1590: s, v. Telinga, 694, ii. 

Bastür ; s. v. Сотту, 209, i, twice, 

Bastard floriken ; aun, 1807 : s, о. Elorican, 270, ii, 

Bastard-galley ; ann, 1602: s. c. Tanadar, 861, i, 

Bastard saffron; s. w. Country, 206, ii, s, v. 
Safflower, 588, ii. 

Basti ; s. v. Bustee, 102, i. 

Basti; s. v. Busteo, 102, i. 

Bastinado; s. v. Farásh, 266, ii. 

Bastra; ann. 1298 : г, u, Bussora, 768, u. 
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Ваё; а. v. Tical, 699, i; enn. 1554: s v. | Вис; « o, 64, i; ann, 1516: а, v. Pardao, 


Bajpoot, 572, i. 

Bat; s. v. Batta, 55, i, twice; ann. 1789: sr. 
Betta (a), 55, i. 

Bat; ann. 1554: s v. Rajpoot, 572, i; ann. 
1555: s. o. Bhat, 69, i, twioe. 

Bata; s. v. Batta, 762, ii, twice; ann. 1589: 
s. v. Lanchara, 884, i, s. v. Shabunder, 618, ii; 
ann 1548: s. г. Batta (а), 55, i. 

Bataéchi ; ann. 1586 : s. v. Battas, 763, i. 

Batachals; ann. 1618 : s. ә. Batoul, 54, ii. 

Bataoola; ann. 1727 : а. v. Bacanore, 84, i, 8. v. 
Batoul, 54, ii. 

Batse; ann. 1588: г. р. Pedir, 528, ii; аш. 
1539 : s.r. A Muok, 18, ii. 

Batai ; s. ә. Oamphor, 116, if 

Bafaka ; s. v. Pataca, 517, ii. 

Bataks ; s. v. Battas, 55, ii, 768, i. 

Batala ; ann. 1590: s. v. Telinga, 694, ii, 

Batan ; 566, i, footnote. 

Batang ; s. v. Numerical А хов, 881, i. 

Datao ; ann. 1554 : s. v. Batta (b), 55, ii, 

Batára ; s. v. 762, i, 

Bates; ann. 1589 : s. e. Calambec, 110, ii; ann, 
1555: s, v. Battas, 55, ii, 

Batata ; s. v. Sweet Potato, 672, ii, 078, i; aon. 
1540 and 1550 : s. e, Sweet Potato, 073, i. 
Batatas ; s. v. Sweet Potato, 672, ii, 8 times, 678, i, 

Batatas edulis ; s. v, Sweet Potato, 672, ii. 

Batate; ann. 1516: ғ. v, Pariah, 514, i; ann. 
1519 :s. v. Sweet Potato, 678, i. 

Batavia ; s. v. 54, i, e. v. Boer, Country, 60, i, s. v. 
Bombay Marine (1), 78, ii, s. v. Oafeput, 109, 
ii, 4. s. Compound, 187, ii, s, v. Factory, 264, 

' di, а. v. Јата, 346, ii, e. э. Presidency, 553, i, 
see 660, i, footnote, s, v. Upas, 727, ii, 728, i, 
г. v. Oalash, 770, 11, 771, i; ann, 1619 and 
649: г. 9. 54, i; апп, 1659: s, е. А Muck, 
14, ii, twice ; ann, 1661 : s, v. Pommelo, 845,1; 
ann. 1665 : s. v, Aracan, 758, ii; ann. 1682; 
г, v. Punch, 846, i; ann. 1897: s. v. Hindo- 
stance, 807, i; ann. 1702: s. v. Presidency, 
568, i; ann. 1747: s. v. Leaguer, 819, i; 
Ann, 1768; э. v. Shabunder, 855, ii; enn, 
1768-71: s. v: Kobang, 815, i, s. v, Impale, 
808, i, s. v. Norimon, 881, i; ann, 1788 : s. «. 

` Upes, 781,1; ann. 1794-5: s. v, Oalay, 111, 
li; ann. 1708: s. v. A Muck, 15, i. 

Batavi nimba ; s. o. Pommelo, 545, ii, 

Betchian; ann. 1774: s, v. Mandarin, 422, i, 

Batooal ; ann, 1727: s. e. Baiteul, 61, ii, 

Batcole ; s, v, Batcul, 84, i. 


840, ii; ann. 1785 : s, v. Dhow, 248, ii. 

Bate; s. v, Batta, 762, ti; ann, 1548: s, p 
Batta (a), 55, i, s. v. Tanadar, 681, ii; ann. 
1552 :° з, v. Bombay, 77, ii; ann, 1618: s. », 
Paddy, 496, i. 

Ваё; ann, 1536 : s. v. Salsette (a), 594, ii. 

Batera; s. v. Peteca, 519, i, 

Batecala ; s. v, Bateul, 54, i; ann. 1618: s. v. 
Candy (8), 119, ii, 

Batecalaa ; ann, 1548: s. 9, Batoul, 54, i. 

Batecalou ; апп, 1600: s, v. Paddy, 496, i, 

Bates; ann, 1554 : s. v. Moorah, 447, i, twice, s. v. 
Вана, 768, i. 

Batel; s, о. 54, ii; ann 1540: s. v. Alcatif, 7, i, 

Batela ; ann, 1872: з. v, Grab, 800, ii. 

Batell ; s. е. Batel, 54, ii, 

Batelo ; s. v. Batel, 54, ii. 

Bater ; ann. 1754: s. v. Bahaudar, 759, i, 


‚| Bathecala ; ann. 1510 : а. », Batoul, 54, i. 


Batheoh ; ann. 1430: s. v. Battas, 55, ii, 

Ва ейп ; з, v. Bassein (2), 58, ii, з, v. Cosmin, 
201, i. 

Baticala; ann, 1516: г. v. Pardao, 840, ii; ann. 
1552 : s. v. Bacanore, 34, i. 

Beticalé; ann. 1552: s. v, Bacanore, 34, i; 
ann. 1553 ; s. v. Honore, 391, ii. 

Baticalà ; s. v. Wootz, 742, i. 

Baticalou ; ann. 1658 : s. v, Trinoomalee, 715, ii» 

Baticola ; ann. 1599 : з, v. Batcul, 54, i. 

Batiec indi; s. v. Patess, 518, ii, 

Batigala ; ann. 1928 ; s. v. Batoul, 54, i. 

Batik ; s. о, Chintz, 156, i, 

Batikala ; s. v. Factory, 264, i. 

Batinata ; enn. 1624; s. v, Jogee, 852, ii, 

Bát-money ; &. v. Batta, bb, i. 

Bato ; ann. 1245 : з, о. Kowtow, 877, i. 

Bátor; s v. Bahhudur, 87, i, 

Bat River; s. v, Seychelle Islanda, 617, i, 

Batta ; а. v. 54, ii, 5 times, (b), 55, i, 8 times, 
762, i (twice) and ii (6 times), 768, i, з, e 
Oamphor, 116, ii, s. т. Catty (b), 184, ii, s. v. 
Paddy, 495, ii, s. v. Bioca, 682, ii; ann. 1511: 
s. v. 768,1; ann, 1548: s, v, (а), 55, i; ann. 
1554 : s. ә, Maistry, 410, ii ; am 1080 : s. v. 
Taliar, 678, ii, г. v. (b). 763, i, twice; ann, 
1707 : s. v. (в), 55, i; am. 1760: s. v. 768,1) 
ann. 1765, 1769 and 1799 : s. о. (а), 55,1; 
ann. 1810: s. v. (b) 55, i; ann, 1829 and 
1857: s. v, (a) 56, ii, 

Baita ; s. v. Batta (b), 55, i. 

BAHA ; s. r. Batta (b), 55, i. 
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Battle ; ann. 1845: а. o, Putlam, 566, ii. 
Baias ; s. v. 55, ii, 763, i ; ann, 1539 and 1613: 
a. v. 55, iL 
Battata ; ann, 1600 : з. v. Sweet Potato, 673, ii 
Batte; ann. 1598: s. v. Paddy, 496, i. 
Batteos ; ann. 1789: s. v. Boutique, 89,1. 
Battecole ; ann. 1711: s, v. Beitoul, 61, ii. 
Batte Cove; ann. 1711 : s. € Beitoul, 61, ii. 
Battes ; в. о. Batta, 763, i ; ann, 1680 : s, v. Taliar, 
678, ii, з. v. Batta, 768, i. 
Заа : ann, 1857; s. v. Batol, 54, ii, 
Batticala ; ann. 1726 : s v. Canara, 118, ii. 
Bagtikh ; 519, i, footnote, 
Battikh ; 519, ii, footnote, 
_Battis; s. o. Punoh, 558, ii 
Büttisi ; s. v. Punch, 558, ii. 
Dattologuizing ; ann. 1680 : з. о. Talisman, 679, ii, 
Байу; s. 0. Catty (b), 191, ii, a. v. Paddy, 495, 
li, s. v. Batts, 762, ii, 763, i, twice; ann 
1678: s. v. Mezagong, 482, i, s. v. Paddy, 
496, i; ann. 1818 : а. v. Moorah, 447, i, 
Betty-grounds ; + v, Foras Lands, 272, ii, 
Batty grounds ann. 1852: г, v. Foras Lauds, 
278, i. 
Bata; s. ә, Oordoo, 488, i. 
Bati Khan ; а. v. Buxee, 108, i. 
Batum ; ann. 1615 г, о. Paddy, 496, i. 
Bitur ; s. v. Bahaudar, 87, i. 
Baturu ; s. v. Bahaudur, 87, i; ann, 1878; в. v. 
Behandur, 87, u, twice. 
Bet'uru ; ann. 1879: s. т. Baliaudur, 37, i. 
B.tushka; s, v Taba, 21, ii. 
Betyr; s. v. Bahandar, 87, i; ann. 1876: sr. 
Bahaudur, 87, ii. 
Bauboo ; ann, 1781 : s. v. Baboo, 759, ii. 
Bandas ; ann, 1258: з. ш Oaleafa, 112, i, twice; 
, ann. 1298: s. v. Caleefa, 112, ii, s. v. Bussora, 
768, ii, 
Baig-doore ; s. р. Moors, The, 447, ii. 
Baagheruttee ; s. v. Hoogly River, 822, il. 
Baaglipoor ; ann. 1796: г. v. Tussah, 721, i. 
Baibinis variegata; s. v. Outchnar, 294, i. 
Banl; s. v. Bowla, 82, i. 
Banleah ; s. v. Boliah, 76, ii, E 
Bailie; s. o. Boliah,.76, ii. 
Bautó; ann. 1666: г. v. Buddha, 91, i, 
Bàá-aji; г, v. Bowly, 83, i. 
Bäi; e. v. Bowly, 82, i. 
Báxidi; s. v. Bowly, 88, i, twice. 
Bara-angin; ann. 1658: s. ө. Zirbad, 750, 1. 
Bera Gori Akik ; ann, 1840 : s, o. Babagooree, 83, i, | 


Bawaleea; ann. 1811: s, v. Bolish, 76, ii. 

Büwarehi ; s. v. Bobaehee, 75, ii, twice; ann,: 
1590: s, v. Bobachee, 75, ii, 

Büwarchi oonnah ; s. o. Khanna, 866, i, 

Bavwarchi-khans ; s, v. Bobechee-Oonnah, 76, i, 

Baverdjy ; ann, 1888 : s. v, Bobachee, 75, ii, twioe. 

Bawt; ann, 1810: s. v. Bhat, 69, ii, 

Bawustyo; s. v. 55, ii. 

Daxel; а. v. Buggalow, 94, i, twice, 

Baxella ; s. v, Buggalow, 94, i. 

Bay, The; s. v. 55, ii, twice, 768,1, s. v. Bals- 
sore, 39, i ; ann, 1670: а. v. President, 845, il; 
ann. 1688: s. v. 55, ii; ann. 1747 7 s. v. 768, ii 

Baya; s. v. 56, і, s v. Toddy-bird, 707, i, s. v. 
Weaver-Bird, 740, i. 

Baya ; ann. 1790 : г. v. Baya, 66, i. 

Bayadére ; s. v. 56, i, 8 times, 768, ii, г. v. Dano- 
ing-girl, 229, i, в. v. Nautoh-girl, 475, i; ann, 
1782 (twice) and 1825: s. 0. 56,1; ann. 1886 ; 
г. v. 768, il, twice, 

Báyat ; ann. 1080: з, v. Candahar, 119, i, 

Bay berries ; ann, 1628: s, о. Coffee, 179, ii, 

Baydour; ann. 1727: s. v. Oańara, 118, ii, 

Bayezîd ; ann. 1619: 4, v. Peshawar, 581, ii., 

Bayladeiras, ann. 1596: s. o. Baysdbre, 56, i, 

Bayladores; ann, 1526; s. v. Bayadàre, 56, i, 

Bay leaves; ann, 1591: я, v. Areca, 25, ii, 

Baylen; ann. 1641: s. v. Doney, 250, i, 

Bayparree ; г, v. 768, ii, : 

Baypore; ann. 1727 M Beypoor, 68, ii. 

Bazaar; s. v. 06,1; ann. 1847 : з, v. Machoenr 
406, i, twice; ann. 1686: s. v. Ohetty, 145, 
i; ann. 1760-1810; г. v. Linguist, 895, ii; 
ann. 1803: s. v, Sayer, 606, i; али, 1808 : 
s. v. Pagoda (о), 502,1; ann. 1808: г, o. 
Dhurna, 791, i; ann. 1889: s. v. Singara, 
687, Н; ann, 1860: s. o. Jaggory, 341, i; 
ann. 1878: s. v. 57,1, twice; ann. 1880: s. v. 
Ramasemmy, 578, i; ann. 1885: s. v. Sola, 
646, ii. { 

Bázahar; ann 1610: s. v. Besoar, 69, i, 

Bizahr; s. v. Bezoar, 68, ii. 

Bazand; ann, 980: 4. v. Zend, 869,1, ` 

Bazar; s, o Ánanas, 20, i, s. v. Apricot, 34, i. 
s. v. Boetlefakee, 60, ii, s. v. Béndy-Tree, 64, 
i, 8 v. Blaok Town, 75, i, s. v. Brahminy Bull, 
85, i, г. v. Budgrook, 92, i, sv. Camphor, 116, 
ii, e, е, Ostechu; 133; i, £. v. Oawnpore, 186, i, 
see 156, i, footnote, г. о. Cutcha Рісе, 222, i, 
soe 258, i, footnote, s. т. Ganza, 278,1, s v. 
Goa Stone, 280, ii, s. о. Majoon, 411, i, s. v. 
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Mamuran, 419, i, twice, s, v. Patchouli, 518, i, 
s. v. Bayer, 604, i (twice) and ii, 605, i, s. v. 
Bosvenger, 607, i, 4. v, Zedoary, 747, ii, twice ; 
s. v, Bayer, 854, 1; ann. 1150: г. v. Sin- 
dabür, 685,1; ann. 1840: s. v. Palankeen, 
508, i; ann, 1843: з, v. Gogo, 298, i, г. v. 
Pandarâni, 508, ii; ann, 1345: s. o. Choolia, 
159, ii; ann. 1404: s. v. Aljofar, 755, ii; ann. 
1474, 1478, 1583 and 1564: s. o. Bazaar, 
56, ii; ann. 1599: s. v. Масе (b), 405, 1; 
ann. 1606: s «v. Bazaar, 57, i; ann. 
1618: s. v. Bezoar, 69, i, s. v. Cheling, 
144, i, ». v. Compound, 188, i, twice, 3. v. 
Sampar, 596,1; ann. 1019 : s, v. Cararansoray, 
124, ii; ann, 1660: s. v. Ounchunee, 217, i; 
ann 1665: з. v. Taj, 860, i; ann. 1711: s. v. 
Ohick (b), 148, ii; ann. 1752: s. v. Fanám 
266,1; ann. 1788. : s. v. Cobily Mash, 172, 
fi; ann. 1784: з. v Buggy, 95, i; ann. 1787: 
s, о. Obit, 778, i; ann. 1798 : s, v. Chobdai, 
157, ii; aun, 1804 : s. v. Tom-tom, 708, ii; 
ann, 1808 : s.r. Dubber, 953, ii; ann, 1816 : s. v. 
Pico, 534, 1; ann. 1887: s. o. Bazaar, 57, i, 
s.v. Malabathrum, 415, ii; ann. 1848: s, r. 
Achánock, 2, ii ; ann, 1878 : s. v. Ме пск, 478, 1, 

Bürár; s. о, Buzaar, 56, ii. 

Büzür; s. v. Bazaar, 56, ii. 

Bazara; ann, 1570, 1705 and 1728: з. v. Bud- 
gerow, 91, ii. 

Вағагі; апп, 1666: s. v. Bazaar, 57, i. 

Bazares ; ann. 1564: s. 0. Bazaar, 56, i. 

Bazar Maund; s. v. Seer, 611, i. 

Bazarra; s. v. Bazaar, 56, ii. 

Dazarri; ann. 1566: s. v. Bazaar, 57, i. 

Baxarro; ann, 1478 : s, v. Bazaar, 56, ii. 

Büzàr-ruks ; s. x. Budgrook, 92, i. 

Baxaruooo ; s. v. Dudgrook, 92, i, twice. 

Bazaruchies ; ann, 1584: я, е. Pnrdao, 841, i. 

DBararuco; ann. 1510: =. v. Pardao, 840, ii, 
8 times; ann. 1548: s. v. Bind, 634, ii ; ann. 
1554: з. v. Budgrook, 92, ii, twice, s. v. 
Bargany, 761, ii. 

Bararugo; ann. 1510: г. v. Pardao, 840, ii. 

Baxoohah ; ann, 1590 : s. v. Durrampooter, 101, ii, 

Dazrari; ann. 1474: s.v. Bazaar, 56, ii. 

Bdallyün; ann. 1230: з, o. Bdellium, 57, i. 

Ddella; ann. 90 : ғ. v. Bdellium, 57, i. 

Bdellium; г. v. 57, i, 8 times, 764, i, twice, s. v. 
Googul, 296, i, twice, s. т. Rum, 584, ii; ann. 
80-90: s.v. Indigo, 834, 1; ann. 1020: г. р. 
Lar (a), 886, i; ann. 1080 : s. r. Catch, 228, 


1; aun. 1612: s. p, 57, i. 


mm..." [mm lh". 





Bdolah ; г, p. Bdellium, 57, i. 

Beadala; s. р. 67,iandi,s. р. Chilaw, 149, ii; 
ann. 1548: з. v. Obilao, 777, ii. 

Beadéla ; ann, 1572: s. р. Beadala, 57, ii. 

Beadalá; ann. 1552 and 1562; s. v. Beadala, 57, ii. 

Be'adálá ; ann. 1573: з. р. Beadala, 08, i, 

Bearer; s. г. 58, i, times, 764, i, я. р. Dawk, To 
lay о. 232, ii, 8 times, s. р. Dressing-boy, 252, 
i, 8. v. Kuhár, 378,1, з. v. Lalla, 883, i, s. v. 
Mate, 430, і, з. v. Palankeen, 502, ii, 508, i, 
з. v. Sirdar, 638, ii, з. р. Sirdrdrs, 638, il, trico, 
s. г. Tonjon, 709, i, twice, s. v. Chowdry, 779, 
ii; ann. 1660: s.p. Palankeen, 886, ii; ann, 
1760: s. р. 58, i, (в), s. р. Chawbuck, 777, i; 
ann. 1764: з. ғ. Farash, 798, ii; ann. 1779: 
в. о. Syce, 860, i, 8 times; ann. 1784: s.v. 
Kittutgear, 971, i, ғ. v. Manjee, 427, i; ann. 
1789: s. р, Dhooly, 942, i; ann. 1796 : s. v. 
Dewk, 232, i; ann. 1808 · s. v. 58, ii, (а); 
ann. 1809 : г. v. Teppaul, 685, ii; ann. 1810: 
s. t. Buckaheesh, 89, ii; ann.1815: s.r. 08, 
i, (b); ann. 1816: s. p. Fly, 799, i; ann. 
1808: з. р. Bnckshecsh, 89, ii; ann. 1872: 
s.r. Dhooly, 242, ii: ann. 1876 : s. v. 58, ii: 
ann, 1880: s.r Mancheel, 457, i. 

Bearra; ann. 1679: s. v. Behar, 764, ii. 

Denr-tree; s. r. 58, i, 764, i. 

Beasar : ann, 1605: s.r Dezoer, 68, ii. 

Bensty : aun, 1781: s. r. Bhomty, 70, i; ann, 
1782: sr. Bheestr, 765, i. 

Benta: я r, Dettecla, 68, i, twice, 

Beatclle: к r, Dettecla, 68, 1, 

Beatilha; ж, г Dettecla, 68, 1; aun. 1572: я. sr. 
Betteela, 62, 1. 

Bestilh : s. r. Bettcela, 68, і. 

Beatillias; ann. 1598: s. г. Betteela, 68, L 

Beauleah : anv 1767 : s. r. Moorpunky, 896, 1. 

Beauliah ; ann. 1484: s. г. Dohab, 76, ii. 

Baçaim ; ann. 1563: з. р. Bael, 35, i. 

Becare; ann, 70-80: s. г. Madura, 408 i, 

Beccuto ; з r. Toucan, (14, i. 

Bechansh; ann. 1689: s. v. Dichána, 70, ii. 

Beche-de-mer; s. v. Tripang, 716, i. 

Bechnag ; s. г. Bish, 72, ii. 

Bed ; s.r. Vedas, 734, ii, twice; ann. 1774: a.v. 
Vedas, 735, ii. 

Bedar ; з. р, Bidree, 70, ii, s.v. Byde Horse, 105, i, 
769, ii, twice; ann.1869:8.». Poligar, 544, 1, 
Bedas; ann. 1770: s. г. Vedas, 735, і, а, s. 

Veddas, 786, i. 
Beddas ; ann, 1675: s. р. Veddas, 786, i. 
Boddou ; aun. 1681: s. v, Dewally (b), 388, ii. 
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Bede; s. р. Byde Horse, 105, i, 5 times, s. р. 
Vedas, 784. ii; ann, 1590: s. v. Vedas, 734, 
ii; ann. 1768 : %. v. Byde Horse, 105, і; ann. 
17-9: з. р. Vedas, 786,1; ann. 1802; s. v. 
Byde Horse, 105, i. 

Bad’ ; ann. 1650: s. e. Mogul, 486, i. 

Bede Horse; s. >. Byde Horse, 105, i, twice, 769, ii. 

Beder; ann. 1470: ғ, р. Coss, 203, i, 8 times; 
ann. 1568 : s. ». Melique Verido, 828, i. 

Bedin-janas ; ann, 1738 : г: е. Brinjaul, 87, i. 

Bedmure ; ann, 1678 : kv Сапан 1363 9: v. 
Ranee, 574,1. ˆ a 

Bednor ; ө ». Byde Horse, 769, ii. : 

Bednore ; „алп, 1759 = -8. €. Osdoali, 769, ii. 

-Bodnür ; "ann. 3678: 1 3.9. Ranee, 574, if 


Bedouin f s, v. zEgrkiee 207; у вео 681, i, |, 


__ footnote. : 

É Béebeo ; s. v. 58, ii; авы: 

462, ii, twice. - ie sine. 
Beech-de-Mer ; si v. 59,1 1. 
Becohmín';.s. v. 59, i. ° 

- Beefsteak bird ; г. 0. Maanickjore, 427, i. 

Beega ; ann. 1768: a.» Beegah, 59, i. 

"Beegah ; s. v. 59, i, twice, s. р. Cotta, 205, ii, 
s. v. Gudge, 807, i; ann. 1784: s, v. Khirdj, 

' 867,1; ann, 1788: s. о. Black, 766, i; ann. 
1877: s. о, 59, ii. 2 

Beegum ; г. о. 50, ii, twice, 764, i; ann, 1827 
s. v. Buxee, 769, i. 

Boejanugger; s. р. Bisnagar, 73, i, s. v. Сайага, 
117, ii. 

Beejapore ; ann. 1706-7: s. р. Pindarry, 589, i. 

Jeejoo ; s. v, 59, ii, s. v. Grave-digger, 302, ii. 

Boer; s. v. 59, ii, 3 times, 764, i, s. v. Pale Ale, 
504, ii, twice ; ann. 1681: s. v. Boer, Country, 
60, i, twice; ann. 1688: s. e. 764, i; ann 
1690 and 1810; s. v. 59, ii; ann. 1814: s. v 
60, i. 

Beer, Country; s. v. 60, i, 764, 1; ann. 1782: 
s. v. 764, i, twice ; ann. 1789 and 1810: s.r 
60, i. 

Xeerboom ; ann, 1760 : s. р. Telinga, 695, i. 

Eeer-Drinking ; s. р. 60, i. 

Eeer-ahraub ; s. 9. Sherbet, 625, ii, 

Loostie ; ann. 1781: s.v». Harry, 818, i, 

Beeswax ; ann, 1711: s. p. Martaban, 429, i. 

Beetle; ann. 1594: s. ғ. Soube, 049, ii; ann. 
1677: s. р. Betel, 765,1; ann. 1711: s. р. 
Parinh-Arrack, 515, ii; апп, 1781: s. р. 
Oheroot, 144, ii. 

Bactlefackie ; s. p. Boetlefakee, 60, ii, 

Bzetlefakee ; г, v. 60, ii 


dn Musteen, 


-Dehüdir ; 





Beetle {оске ; ann. 1690 + г. р. Boetlefakee, 60, ii. 
Beg; г. р. Beegum, 59, ii, s. р. Mogol, 436, i; 
ann. 1505: s. р. Khanum, 366, ii twice; 
ann, 1869: ғ. р. Syud, 674, iL 
Begah ; ann. 1823 : s, ә, Beogah, 59, ii, twice. 
Begala ;.ann. 1516 : s. э. Arakan, 24, ii, 
Begam ; s. v. Beegam, 59, ii, s. р. Taj, 860, i. 
Begar ; s. р. 60, ii. 
Begár ; ann. 1889 : s. р. Begar, 61, i, 
Пераг ; s.r. Begar, 60, ii, twioe. 
Begaree ; ann. 18151 s. г. Begar, 61, i. 
Begüri ; s. v. Begar, 60, ii. 
Begüri ; s. г. Begar, 60, ii. 
Degguaryns ; ann. 1654: s. ә, Begar, 61, i, 
Beglerbeg ; ann. 1630: s. v. Padshaw, 497, ii; 
ann. 1727; s. v. Bashaw, 53, iL 
Bogti ; s.r: Cockup, 175, i. 
Begum : ann. 1500 (місе) and 1619: s. » 
Khanum, 866, ii; son. 1619: s. р. Beegum, 764, 
À; ann. 1665: s. г. Taj, 860, i; ann. 1787: 
8. v. Beegum, 59, ii; ann. 1808 : s. р. Campoo, 
117,1, s.r. Padre, 497, ii; ann. 1897: s.v 
` Bowarry, 650, ii ; апп, 1858 : s. v. Nabób (b), 
468, ii. 
Begum Sumrou ; ann. 1891 : s. v. Nautch, 475, i 
Begun ; agn. 1658 : s. v. Beogum, 59, ii, 
ann. 1280-90: s. р. Palisadur, 87, i. 
Behar ; s. г. 764, i und ii, s. р. Bungalow, 98, ii, * 
s. t. Comotay, 184, ii, s. v. Dagoba, 225, ii, 
s. т. Downuny, 241, i; s. р. Hindostan, 816, 
ii, s. r. Jain, 841, ii, s.p. Jungle-Terry, 959, 
li, 8.0. Мору, 455, i s. г. Poorub, 547, li, s. v. 
Bayer, 604, ii, s. г. Caxec, 775, i, s. v, Rhotass, 
849, i; ann. C41: я. р, China, 151, ii; ann, 
1260: s. г. Bengal 64, i; апп, 1840: sr 
Sind, 634, ii, twice; anu. 1538: s. г. Xercansor, 


863, i; ann. 1590: s. v. Burrampooter, 101, 
i; ann. 1726; s. e. Patna, 620, ii; ann, 


1793: s. г. Cazco, 770, +; ann, 1858-0 : s. р 
Saver, 605, ii. : 
Behár ; ann. 1250; s, г. Bengal, 64, i. 
Behar ; s. р. УШага, 738, ii, 
Behat ; s. г. Behut, 61, i, twice, s. v». Jelum, 850, 
i, в. р, Punjaub, 661, ii. 
Behauder ; s. р. Dalundnr, 87, ii; 
s. v. Bahaudur, 37, ii, twice. 
Behaudry ; ann. 1800: s. v. Bahaudar, 87, ii, 
Dehistun ; s. v. Pahlavi, 885, i. 
Behistin; s. о. Zend, 868, ii. 
Behreh ; ann. 1519: s. e. Goojnr, 802, i, 
Behri ; s. ә. Babundy, 70, ii, 
Behri-bendi ; s. ғ. Bilabundy, 70, ii, 


ann. 1781: 
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Behrug ; ann. 1698: s. ә, Broach, 89, i 
Behut ; s, » '01, i, s. v. Jelum, 850, i. 
Beid ; s. v, Vedas, 734, ii, twice; ann. 1776: 
s. v. Shaster, 624, i, 
Beijoim ; s.v. Benjamin, 65, ii ; ann. 1498 and 
1939: s. v. Benjamin, 65, ii, 
Beijuim ; s. e. Benjamin, 65, ii. 
Beiram ; з. v. Gogo, 298, i; ann. 1843: s. р. 
Gogo, 298, i. 
Boiramoe ; я. v. 61, i ; ann. 1648: s. г. Gingham, 
801, 1, 
Beirames ; s. о. Guingam, 288, i; ann. 1554: s. v. 
Beirames, 61, i. 
Beit; s. v. Меш, 484, 1. 
Вейса] ; s. v, 61, it, 
Beitoulgaum ; ann. 1804: г. v. Patel, 519, ii. 
Beitoul Core : ғ, р. Beitcul, 61, ii. 
Bejüda ; s. v, Jade, 840, i. 
Bejadah ; s. ә, Jade, 340, i, trrico. 
Bejutapauts ; г, р. Piece-goods, 535, ii. 
Bekar ; s. р. Baikree, 88, i. 
Bekhrad ; ann. 1590: s. о. Musk-Rat, 458, ti. 
“Bekra ; s. p. Baikroe, 88, i. 
Bekri ; x. v. Paikreo, 88, i. 
Bel ; s. v. Вав], 85, i, twice, s. г. Custard-Apple, 
890, i, s. э. Wood-apple, 741, i ; ann, 1681 : 
г. v. Bael, 85, i. 
Belãla ; s. v. Narsinga, 474, i. 
Belamba ; s. р. Blimbee, 75, ii. 
Belches ; ann, 1878: г, v. Pial, 583, ii. 
Beldar; 754, ii, footnoto; ann. 1847: ғ, v, 
Bildár, 71, i. 
Beldür ; ә, р. Bildár, 71, i, seo 754, ii, footnote, 
Beledi ; з, v. Country, 206, ii; ann. 1580: s. є 
Ginger, 387, i. 
Beledyn ginger; ann. 15167 s. v. Country, 206, ii. 
Beleregi; s. ә. Myrobelan (2), 465, ii. 
Bél-fruit ; ann, 1879: s. v. Bael, 85, i. 
Belgaum; s. v. 61, ii. 
Beli; ann. 1568: s. р. Bael, 85, i, twice, 
. Belia-bussendry ; 660, ii, footnote, 
Belilegi; s.r. Myrobalan (2), 485, ii, 
Belingàno ; s. р, Brinjaul, 86, ii. 
Beli oculus; г, ғ, Cat's-eye, 184, i; ann, 
s. v. Ost s-oyo, 184, ii, 
Bellale ; ann. 1726: г. o, Ohetty, 145, i s. р. 
- Gingeli, 286, i. 
Bellary ; s. ғ. Baisnagar, 78, i, s. э, Ceded 
"Districts, 187, i, s. ә. Obittledroog, 157, i, 
Belledi ; ann. 1348 (twice) and 1420 and 1580: 
8. 9. Ginger, 287, i. 
"Bellero j 4. 8. 61, ii, a. v. Myrobalan, 456, 1 


1887 : 


'| Belzuinam mandolalo ; 


Bellerica ; s. v. Myrobalan (2), 465, ü. ч 
Belleriok ; s. v. Myrobalan, 460, i. u 
Бый Муган s. Myrobalan (8), 465, i 
| Belligamme ; ann. 1672 : s. v. Trincomalee, 715, ii. à 
Bellunensis ; ann, 1726: s, р. Camphor, 117, ie! 
Belon ; ann. 1658: s. v. Khan (b), 818, i. 1 
Beloooh; s. ә. Bilooch, 71,1; ann. 1844: s. 
Bilooch, 71, ii. : 
Belooches ; s. р. ann. 1845: s. ». Wug, 748,1... 
Bél-troo ; апп, 1879 : s. р. Вав], 85, i. К. 
Belüch ; s. р. Wug, 748, i. J 
Beluchistan ; s. v. Віввоо, 639, i. 79 Al 
Belus eye ; ann, 70 : s. р. Oat's-eye, 134, i. Е 
Belzuin ; ann. 1568: s. ә. Mergui, 494, i, n 
Belzuino ; г, р. Benjamin, 65, ii, ч 
Belzuinum ; ann. 1584 : s. e. Benjamin, 66, i. | 
ann, 1584: s. ». Ben- 
jamin, 66, ii. | 
Bemgala ; ann. 1498: s. v. Bengal, 64, ii; anii 
1554: s. р. Porto Piqueno, 850, i, mines 8. 
‘Seer, 611, ii. 
Bemguala ; ann. 1595: 
550, ii. 
Bemgualla ; ann. 1591: s. v. Obittagong, 157, E 
Ben ; ann, 1560 : г, р. Myrobalan, 466, ii, ; 
Ben, "ой of; 465, i, footnote, 
Вепашве ; s э. 61, ii, twice; ann, 1854 (ніз), 
1861 and 1862: s. ғ, 62, : 
Be-nümi; s. v. Benamée, 62,1. 
Be-nàmi ; s. р. Benamee, 61, ii, " 
Ben Arabum ; ann. 1672: s, v. Myrobalan, в; 
Benares; s. 2. 764, ii, s. v. Achánook, 9, li, г. r. 
Howdsh, 825, ii, ә. p. Lungoor, 400, i, s. p; 
Mofuseil, 485, ii, 8 times, з, р. Mugg, 455, i, 
s P. Poorub, 547, ii, г. э, Bayer, 604, ii, 8. FO 
Bhikar-gah, 626, ii, ғ. р. Chunárgurh, 780, i; 
вап, 1020: s. v. 764, ii; ann, 1774: s.p. 
bling, 642, ii; ann. 1783: s, р. Dewaun, 341; 
i; ann. 1789 : s. v. Black, 74,1; ann. inr 
s. v. Dawk, 282, i and ii ; ann. 1808: 
Baboo, 38, i; ann. 1809: s, р. Um, 788, | i} 
ann, 1860 : s, р, Pundit, 561, i, 4 times ; ann. 
1883 : з, р, Dewally, 288, ii, 
Bénarés; ann. 1791 : s. ғ. Pundit, 561, і. 
Bénarés ; ann. 687 : ғ. г, Benares, 764, ii, T 
Bensres Rupee ; s. р. Rupee, 586, i, T 
Bencock ; ann, 1727: s.s. Bancock, 48,i |! 
Benoolon ; ann. 1727 : s. р, Benooolen, 68, ix '' 
Benoolu ; atn, 1501 : s. е. Bencoolen, 62, i, | 
Benooolen ; s. э. 62, i, twice, .s. p. Compound, 
` 187, ii, s. >. Factory, 264, ii; ann. 1708: a. v. 
Pagar, 498,1; ann, 1747 : s. p. West-Ooasi, 


s. v. Porto Pino, 


Hi 
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Ако, 191, ii, а. v. Coomkee (b), 194, i, s. ә, 
Ooomry, 194, i, г. s. Cooray, 194, іі, s. v. 
Coromandel], 200, i, s. ә. Corral, 200, ii, s. р. 
Cosmin, 201, i, s, э. Coss, 208, i, s. р. Cossim- 





740, 1; ann. 1788 : s, »..A Muck, 15, i; ann. 
1788: s. v. 62, ii, 
Benoonli; ann. 1690: s. v. Bencoolen, 62, ii. 
-Bendameer; s.v. 62, ii, s. », Bund, 97, ii; ann. 


1817 : з. ә. 68,1. , barar, 204, i, s. v. Cosaya, 204, i, s. v. Cotta, 
Bendara; ann, 1539, 1552 and 1618: з. ә. 205, ii, twice, s, ». Ootwal, 206, 1, s. ә. Country, 
Bendára, 63, i. 206, ii, s. г. Country-Captain, 207, i, в: v. Covid, 
Bendára ; s. э. 68,1; ann. 1684 : s, v. 68, ii. 207, il, г. э. Cowry, 208, ii, 209, i, see 210, ii, 
Bendaré ; ann. 1611: s. o. Kling, 878, d, 3 footnote. s. v. Cranny, 212, i, s. s. Cutcha-puoka, 


times ; ann, 1081 (8 times): г, э. Bendára, 63, 1i. 
Bendãra ; ann. ]618 : s. ». Compound, 188, i. 
Bendirh ; s. s. Bendára, 68, i. | 
-Bend-emir ; ann. 1809: s. о. Bendameer, 68, i. 
Bend’, Emir; ann. 1621 (8 times) and 1686 
(twice) : s. v. Bendameer, 62, ii. 
Bender ; ann. 1709 ; s. э, Bandel, 760, ii, 
Bender-Bouret; ann. 1779 : s. о. Surat, 859, i. 
Bendhare; aun, 1509: г. г. Bendára, 68, i. 
Bondi; s. ». Bandy, 44, ii. 
Bendinspeh; ann. 1442: s. r. Mangalore, 488,1. 
Bendor ; ann. 1552: s. v. Bacanore, 84, i. 
Bendy; а. s. 69, ii, г, v. Bandiooy, 44, ii; ann. 
1810 and 1880: s. ғ. 68, ii. 
Bendy Bazar; г. v. Bendy-Tree, 64, i. 
Bendy-Tree ; s. э. 64, i. 
Bengaçãts ; ann. 1561 : s. и. Bankshall (e), 47, i. 
Bengal n. p. ; s: р. 64, i, twice, s. s». Aboéree, $, i, 


228, 1, s. ». Cutebérry, 223, i, s. р. Dacca, 225, 
i, з. р. Dacoit, 225, i, s. э. Daloyet, 227, i, s. v. 
Dam, 227, ii, s. v. Dammer, 228, ii, s. ». Dana, 
999, j, s. ә. Daye, 282, ii, s. и. Dewally, 238, ii, 
г. р. Dewaun, 289, i, г. г. Dewauny, 241, i, s. р. 
Dondera Heed, 249, ii, з. р. Dooputty, 250, п, 
„в. э. Doorga pooja, 250, ii, s. v. Drumstick 
359, ii, s. ». Ducks, 258, ii, s. р. Duftery, 384, 
i, e. ». Dumdum, 254, ii, s. v. Dustuok, 257, ii, 
г. v. English-bezar, 282, i, s, в. Faotory, 264, 
ii, s. э. Ferázee, 266, ii, 207, i, s. э. Foujdar, 
278, i, s. p. Foujdarry, 278, ii, twice, а, э. 
Fuleeta-pup, 274, i, s. p, Gardes, 278, ii, s. р. 
Garry, 279, i, s. ». Girja, 289, ii, з, э. Goglet, 
292, Б, s. р. Gorawallah, 297, Й, s. v. 
Gordower, 397, ii, s. р. бош (b), 298, i, (в), . 
298, di, 8 times, s. р. Gramfed, 801, i, г, v. 
Grass-cloth, 301, 1, s. e. Guava, 308, 1, s. Ӯ. 


v. Адаш, 8, il, s. » Adjutant, 4, ii, v. v. 
Ánanas, 17, il; 18, iy a e, Andaman, 30, i 
s. v. Amam, 28, 1, s. г. Baboo, 82, ii, twioe, s.v, 
Bandel, 44, i, twice, s. э. Bandy, 44, ii, s v. 


Bankshall, 46, i, г. >. Banyan (1), 48, ii, е, v. у 


B&rasinbi, 51, ii, s. e, Batte, 54, ii, s. s, Bay, 
55, ii, а, э. Bearer, 58, i, ғ. р. Benames, 01, il, 
s, v. Dengalee, 65, i, 4. ә. Bheo] (s.), 69, Hi, 4. э. 
Birds’ Nesta, 72, H, г. ». Bison, 78, ji, s. v. 
Bocha, 76, ii, г. o. Boliah, 76, ii, e. v. Brab, 
84,1, г. v. Brinjaal, 84, ii, s. s. Buffalo, 99, ii, 
в. v. Bulbul, 95, Н, г, ө, Bullumteer, 96. jj, р.р. 
Bungalow, 98, ti, 4 times, s. ө, Bangy, 99, E, 


soe 100, i, footnote, у. ». Buxos, 108, я, v.. 
Camboja, 118, i, s. e. Osnongo, 123, i, а. е. ' 
Cassay, 131, i, 4 ». Chickore, 148, ii, twice, | 


з, в. Chillugebes, 140, ji, 150, i, krige, see 
151, ii, footnote, 4. e. Ohiretta, 156. il, 4 9. 
Ohitiagong, 156, ii, s. ж. Ohoky (b), 158, ii, 

а. э. Ohotechasry, 102, i, ғ. ә. Chudder, 107, 
sa Chupresay, 162, i, s. э, Ohurr, 169, i, 
£. и. Oburmok Roojali, 169, ii, s о. Codavasoam, 
178, ü, v. э. Collocter, 181, 1, s. v. Gommer- 


сойу, 186, il, а. 0, Oommisgioner, 188, il, 4, э. 


Qomotay, 184, ji, tios, г. ә. Compradore, 188, 
8, я. е. борйткгей, 19, ñ, s. v. Consgumeh, 
190, Я, +... Содда Beber, 19], i, s. 2, Oqoch 


Gynee, 810, i, г. ». Hackery, 810, i, twioe, s. р. ` 
Harry, 818, i, s. э. Натат, 818, fi, s, » 
Haxree, 814, i, s. v. Hidgelee, 814, ii, s, s. 
Hindostan, 816, ii, s. v. Hoogly, 821, ii, twice, 
s, 9. Hooly, 828, ii, s. э. Jack, 887,1, г, v. 
Jaggery, 840, ii, s. р. Jail-khans, 342, i, 4. v. 
Jamboo, 842, i, twice, s. э, Jeel, 849, i, twice, 
г. v. Jennye, 850, ii, twice, а, р. Jhoom, 851, ii 
s. э. Julibdar, 857, ii, s. e. Jungla-Mahals, 359, 
ii, s.s. Junglo-Terry, 859, ii, twice, s. v. Keddah, 
868, E, s. ». Kitmutgar, $70, À, г. é. Kling, 
873, i, s э. Kuhár, 878,5, s, vz,Kalá, 978, ii, 
s. v. Lit, 889, ii, s. р. Latteeal, 890, ii. s. s. 
Leecheo, 891, i, s. v. Lovebird, 899, i, дее 402, 


li, footnote, s. э. Madras, 407, і, s. э. Majsba- 


foram, 414, i, s р, Mamizan, 419, i, a, р. 
Mandarin, 421, i, s. s. Mannickjorp, 427, i, 
з. 9. Mate, 480, i, s. р. Maund, 481, i, д р. 
Mehtar, 482, ii, s. v, Mem Sahib, 488, ii, e. р. 
Mofussil, .485, li, 8..2. Molly, 440, i, г. s. 
Moor, 445, ii, s. э. Moors, The, 447, ii aad 
footnote, 4 р. Mort-de-chien, 451, ii s. ». 
Motarphs, 463, fi, s. ¥. Мрака, 454, i 
8 times, 3. Р. Mugs, 455, i, twice, s. 9. Mall, 
456, i, a, v. Mongoose, 457, i, s. р. Muxadabad, 
463, 1, twice, s. ». Nabób, 467, i, s. р. Negrajs, 
AY?, i, в. э. Nilgherry, 479, ii, s. ә. Omlah, 
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486, i, s. ». Orang-oteng, 491, ii, з. р. Orissa, 


492, ii, s. v. Paddy-bird, 496, i, s. v, Palankeen, 
502, ii, s. ø. Pandy, 509, i, s. у, Patcharée, 
518, і, s, v. Paunchway, 521, ii, з, э, Pawnee, 
522, i, з. р. Peenus, 523, Hi, s. р. Pepper, 
%29, i and ii s. р. Pijece-goods, 585, ii, s. v. 
Pig-sticking, 586, ii, Б times, ғ, v. Pommelo, 
545, ii, s. г. Poolbundy, 546, ii, s. р. Poorub, 
547, i, s. v. Porto Piqueno, 550, i, в, р. 
Pulwah, 558, i, s. ғ. Punoh, 558, H, 4. ». 
Puttywalla, 565, i, s. v. Pyke, 566, ii, s. р. Qui- 
hi, 568, i, s. р. Regulation, 576, ii, s. р. Веди, 
575, ii, ә. v. Rogue, 579, ii, г. р. Rolong, 
580, ii, s. e. Rupee, 586, i (and footnote) 
and ii, s. o. Sambre, 596, i, s. р. Sanskrit, 
598, ii, s. ». Barnan, 601, ii, г, v. Sayer, 604, 
i and ii, 605, i and ii, both twice, see 609, 
iand ii, footnotes, both twice, s. v. Seer, 611, i, 
s. э. Beetulputty, 619, ii, s. р. Sepoy, 618, i, 
~a. p, Settlement, 616, i, s. р. Shanbeff, 628, ii, 
s. v. Bicos, 682, ii, 3 times, s. v. Biroar (b) 
638, i, s, ғ. Sirdar, 688, ii, s. р, Birris, 688, 
ü, s. э. Siwahk, 640, i and ii, s. ә. Bouba, 649 
Î, e ә, Soursop (а), 650, i, s. ә, Budderand (b, 
658, ii, (e), 654, i, twice, s. ». Sunderbunds), 
660, i, в. р, Sunyáses, 661, ii, s. р. Surkunda, 
666, i, s. р. Sweet Potato, 072, ii, 673, i, s. э. 
Byoo, 678, ii, s. ә, Talook, 680, i, s. v. Tanga, 
682, i, s. v. Telinga (в.), 694, ii, twice, s э. 
Tonjon, 709, i, г. ғ. Tope (b), 712, ii, s. r. 
Tribeny, 715, i, г. э. Tumlook, 717, i, twice, 
s. э. Whistling Teal, 740, i, s, p. Zemindar, 
747, ii, twice, s. p, Zenana, 748, П, s. Ӯ, 
Achdnock (2), 752, i, s. р. Adawlut, 752, ii, 
. twice, 768, ii, 754 i, s. v. Behar, 764, i (twice) 
and i, s, р. Bungalow, 768, i, s. р. Baxerry, 
769, 1, s. р. Oaryota, 778, ii, s. р, Casuarina, 
774, i, twice, s. v. Cazeo, 775, i (trico) and 
й, г.р. Chownes, 779, ii, s. ø. Coolin, 788. 
i, а. o. Ourrunshaw Hills, 788, ii, г. v. 


Dengue, 789, ii, а. э. Gaurian, 800, i, s. р. 


Harry, 806, ii, s.» Joel, 811, i, s. р. Karbaree, 
812, ii, s ». Khot, 818, i and ii (footnote), 
s. v, Law-officer, 817, i and ii, s, v. Mamlutdar, 
822, 1, з. у, Mufty, 825, ii, s. г, Munneepore 
826, ii, twice, s. v. Musk-Rat, 897, ii, see 
828, i, footnote, s. v. Musboe, 828, ii, s, v. 
Pandy, 886, ii, s. ». Patoharee, 842, i, s. р, 
Putnee, 847, і, s. э. Hogue's River, 849, ii, 
ғ, v. Thakoor, 862, ii; ann. 1240: а. p. 
Corry, 202, i; ann. 1840: s. v. Oudh, 494, 
ii, s. 9. Batigam, 854, i; ann, 1846: s. 2. Chitta- 
gong, 157, i; ann. 1850: s. v. 64, ii, s. v. Оомту, 
209, ii; ann, 1442: s. э. Bimagar, 78, ii, 


s. v. Barnau, 601, і, « v. Zirbed, 750, i; 
ann. 1516: s. у. Balsas, 89, i, s. р. Ohudder, 
167, ii, г. v. Country, 208, ii; s. ғ. Quilon, 570, 
ii ; ann. 1698 : s, p. Bivwalik (с), 641, ii ; ann. 
1685: s. ә, Satigam, 854,1; ann, 1588 : s. р. 
Xereansor, 868, i, twice; ann. 1540 : s. р. Ohar- 
poy, 141, ii; ann, 1545 : s.p. Arakan, 25,1; ann, 
1652: s. ә. Ohittagong, 157, i; ann. 1558: 
в. v. Jogee, 852, i, з, p. Mandarin, 421, sv. 
Pulicat, 557, ii, s. ғ, Sandoway, 598, i; ann, 
1568: s. р. Chank, 14], i, ». v. Koot, 875, ii, 
s: v, Mango, 424, i; ann. 1566-68: s. v. Carraek, 
127, i ; ann. 1570: s. р. Budgerow, 91, ii; ann. 
1586: г, v. Сотту, 209, ii; ann. 1590: г, ғ 
Arakan, 25, i, з, г. Goont, 296, ii, s. p. Pyke(b), 
567, i, г, v. Tangun, 683, i, s. г. Aracan, 758, 
ii; ann, 1594 : s. p. Souba, 649, ii; апп, 1596: 
8. р. Cooch Behar, 191, i; ann. 1598: s p. 
Chudder, 167, ii; ann. 1615: s. ø. Gallevat (b), 
276, ii; ann. 1623 : s. ә. Ghaut (о), 282, ii; 
ann. 1682: s.v». Hoogly, 822, i; ann. 1644: 
s. s. Obank, 141, i; ann.1659 : s. p. Elephanta 
(b), 261, ii; ann. 1660: s. v. Aracan, 758, 
ii; ann, 1665: з. р. Aracan, 768, ii, г. р. 
Oossimbasar, 784, ii; ann. 1666: s, p. 
Rupee, 586, ii; ann, 1676 : s. v, Balasore, 89, 
i 2. р. Mangelin, 428, i; ann. 1679: s. v. 
Behar, 764, ЇЇ; ann. 1689: s. v. Firmaun, 
270, ii, twice, s. ә. Punch, 559, à; ann, 1690 : 
s.9. Orore, 214, i; апп, 1708-4 : Muxadabed, 
463, ii; ann. 1708: s. р, Anna, 28, ii; ann, 
1726: s. v. Aobánock, 2, ii, s. р. Bipahselar, 687, 
ii, а. э, Sunderbunds, 660, ii, s. э. Bwatóh, 672, 
i, s. p». Vedas, 735, i; ann, 1727: s. р. Anna, 28, 
i, s. v. Ohandernagére, 140, il, з. р, Chank, 141, 
i, г.р. Oowry, 210, i, г, р. Opium, 489, ii, s. s. 
Respondentis, 577, i ; ann. 1750: г, ә, Gruff, 
808, 1; ann, 1754: s. э. Adjutant, 4, ii ; ann. 
1757 : s, v. Budge-Budge, 768, i; ann. 1758 : 

s. э. Writer, 742, ii ; ann, 1759 : s. p. Brab, 84, 
ii, s. ә. Bulgar, 96, Y ann, 1760 : s. ә. Oovid, 
207, ii, s. р. Maund, 489, i; ann. 1767: s. р. 
Afghan, 754, ii; ann. 1770: s. p. Аташ, 28, 
ii, s. e. Ohank, 141, i, s. ». Moor, 446, ii; 
ann. 1771: s. ғ, Dewaun, 240, i; ann, 1773: 
з. э. Peon, 528, ii, s. и. Muster, 828, ii; ann. 
1774: s. v. Cowtails, 210, ii, s. v. Bling, 642, 
ii; ann. 1777: в. р, Вісаг (b), 688, i; ann. 
1778 1 s. e. Gentoo, 281, i, э, s. Sanskrit, 599, 
i, s. v. Vedas, 735, i; ann. 1780; s. ә, 
Banyan (1) b, 49, i, s. ». Nabób (b), 468, i, 
г. т. Tangun, 688, fi; aun. 1781: s. s. 
Overland, 495, ii; s. р. Mort-de-chiem, 825, 
А; ann. 1782: « ә, Bandel, 760, ii; ann. 
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1788: s. v, Budgerow, 92, i, s, р, Souba, 
649, ii; ann, 1784: s. p, Moolvee, 448, ii; 
"ann, 1785: s, р. Crore, 214, i; ann. 1786: s. р. 
Gardee, 278, ii, s, р, Telinga, 695, i, twice; 
ann. 1788: s, р. Banyan (1) b, 49, i, s. г. 
Chowdry, 185, i, s. v. Moors, The, 448, i; 
"nn, 1790: г, р. Masulipatam, 429, ii, s. р. 
Cazee, 776,1; ann. 1792: s. s, Bunder- 
bunds, 661,1; ann. 1798: s. p. Burkundauze, 
109, ii, s. v. Barrampooter, 102,i, s.v. Meeans, 
432,iL s. р. Bayer, 606, i, s. v. Сазев, 776, i, 8.0. 
Munneepore, 827, i; ann. 1794-7: s. р. Ошту, 
219, i; ann. 1796: s. г. Guingam, 288, i; ann. 
1798 : е. v, Pundit, 561, i; апп, 1799 : s. v., 
Woolock, 867,1 ; ann. 1802 : s.s. Tussah, 721, 
i; ann, 1808 : s.p. Duok, 798, i ; ann. 1809: s. v. 
Zemindar, 748, ii; ann. 1810: г. ». Bun- 
galow, 99, i, twice, s. 9, Kist, 870, ii, a. p. Sugar 
656, 1, г. v. Toon, 710, ii; ann. 1811: s. р, 
Haokery, 811, i, г. р. Boorky, 648, i; ann. 
1818: s. р. Adati, 4, i s. ». Grass-oloth, 


801, ii. s. v. Hackery, 811, i, s. v. Safflower, 
539,i;ann. 1816 : s. р. Macassar, 408, ii; ann. 
1517: s. s. Bungalow, 99, i; ann. 1824: s. р. 
Jungle-Terry, 880, i; ann. 1827: г. р. Ticoa, 
700,i; ann. 1831: s. р. Pergunnahe, 580, ii ; 
aun. 1832: s. р, Punchayet, 846, ii; ann. 
1836 : s. v. Ciroara, 171, i; ann, 1848: s. s. 
Buttee, 671, i, ann. 1857: s. >. Chillumahee, 
778, i, twice; ann, 1858—59: s. р. Bayer, 608, ii; 
ann, 1860: г. ғ. Keddah, 864, i; ann. 1868: 
s. v, Benamee, 62,1; ann. 1868: s, р. Swatch, 
672,1; апп. 1871 : s, s. Paddy, 496, i, twice s:». 
Zemindar, 748, ii; ann. 1572 : s.p. Bahaudur, 
759, ti; ann. 1878: я. г. Baboo, 98, i; ann. 
1874: s. p. Jillmill, 851, ii, s. р. Tucka, 716, 
ii; ann. 1878: s. ғ. Competition-wallah, 185. 
ii; aun. 1879 : s. р. Abcáree, 2, i;ann. 1883: 
з. р. Seren Sisters, 616, i; ann. 1884: s. р. 
Lungoor, 400, ii. 

Bengal (s); s. » 65, i; ann. 1696: s р. 
65, i. 


(To be continued.) 
MISCELLANEA, 


AUBANGZHB’S FAMILY — DATH OF НІВ 
DAUGHTER ZlNAT-UN.NIS8À'8 DEATH. 


Beale's Miftdh-wt-tawdrtth, Luoknow edition of 
1867, р. 297. The words on it are (omitting four 


It is usually assorted that the Prinoess | lines of Arabio):— 


E-nat-un-nissá, daughter of ‘Alamgir Aurang- 
жер (11707) died in the year 1129 Н. (1710-11). 
We know from the Ma,dgir-i--dlamgtrt, the best 
acthotity for his reign, that the emperor had four 
daughters, of whom one only, the second, survived 
him. This lady, Zínat-un-nisaá, was still living 
mt the date the Ma,dgir was written; and from 
tre statement on p. 69 (printed text) we know 
that it was completed in 1199 Н. (1710-11). 

Now, although Zítnzi-un.nias& is spoken of 
ae still living in a book completed in 1199 Н. 
(1710-11), it is quite possible that sho may have 
ded im that very year. The book may have been 
fixished early in the year, she may have died 
before the year ended, and the author, though 
he lived for fourteen years longer, may have left 
his work as it stood originally. 

The usual statement that Zinai-un-nigsá died 
їп 1122 Н. (1710-11) seems to have been arrived at 
іл the following manner. In the city of Dihli, in 
tke quarter known as Dery&gan], stands near 
tbe Jamna a mosque called the Zinat-ul-masájid, 
waich was used at one time as the government 
store-house for oommigsariat bread." In the court 
of this mosque is a tomb with an insoription. 
The words of this inscription are given both in 
Sayyad Ahmad ш» Asdr-us-sanddtd, edition 
of 1854, p. 78, and Supplement, p. 44 and in T. W. 

+ Ma, 4gir, printed taxt, p. 589, 

3 Bos J.B. ManuoPa Rahmurvis DIAM, P. 189, а modem 


Múnis-i-má dar lahd fasi-i-Hhudá tanhá bas 
ast, 
Sdyah as abr-i-rakwai habrposh-i-md bas ast, 
Umedwar-i-husn-i-Fdtimah-i-khdiimah Zýnat- 
un-nissd Begam E 
Bint-i-Bddshdh Muhi-ud-din Muhammad 
‘Alamgir Ghast 
Andr-ullah burhdua hu 
Sanah 1123. 
“ My sufficient {colace in the solitary grave is 
the grace of God, 
“The shade of the alouds of Mercy is grave- 
cover enough for me; 
“ One awaiting the favour of the perfect Fati- 
mah, 
“ Zinat-un-nised, daughter of the emperor, 
“ Supporter of the Faith, Muhammad 
“ Alamgtr, the Ohampion, (may God 
“ Enlighten her understanding), year 1122.” 
Upon this inscription Beale founds his entry, 
Oriental Biographical Dictionary, p 288, that ahe 
"died in 1710 A. D., 1128 H." The statement 
that the lady died in 1122 (1710) is also made by 
Francklin, Skah Aulum., p. 207, and Major W. 
Thorn, Memoirs of the War in India (4to, London 
1818), both apparently on the same data. On 
the other hand, Mr. 8. Lane-Poole in the table 
on p. 21 of his Aurangsib (Rulers of Indis series), 
guide-book to DIhH in Urdu, atid Carr Stephen, Archos. 
Legy of Delhi, pp, 261-2. 
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‘places her death in 1708 A. D., which corre- 
sponds with part of 1119 H. and part of 11:0 Н. 
This latest authority thus agrees neither with 
the inscription nor with the Ma,dgir-+-‘dlamgtrt, 
nor with what I believe to be the true date of 
death. 2 


Ztnat-un-nissá was in the emperor's camp at 
т when ‘Alamgtr died there on the 28th 
ДАЛ Hijjah 1118 H., 2nd March 1707 М.В. She 
took an active interest in the cause of her full bro- 
ther, A'zam Shah, the deceased emperor's second 
surviving son, and accom him in his march 
from the Dakhin to Hindüsián. She was left be- 
hind at Gwáliyár when A'gam Bháh went on to 
fight their eldest brother, Muhammad Mu‘agzam 
Shh, afterwards Babâdur Shah. The battle took 
place on the 18th Rabi' 1. 1119 H. (18th June 1707 
N. 8.) near Jájau, a place between Dholpür and 
After the battle, the victor, Bahádur 
Bháh, sent for the baggage and those adherents 
and relations of A'gam Bháh who had been left 
at Gwüliyàr. Zinat-un-nissÁ, among the reet, 
reached Agreh about the end of Rabi‘ IL (July 
1707), and on the excuse of her mourning for 
Аташ Shih, declined to send any congratulations 
to Bah&dur Sh4h. The latter, in apite of his vexa- 
tion at this slight, doubled his sister's allow- 
ances and created her Pådahåh Begam. In a short 
time the Begam was despatched to Dihlt under 
the charge of Asad Khån, ‘Alamgtr’s wastr, the 
new minister, Myn‘im Khan, ni her m 
some miles on her way. 


a i P 
did not die in & particular year, is to ahow that he 
or she was alive in a subsequent year. This we 
can easily do in the case of Zinat-un-nisad. Ac- 
cordingly ve find? that in Jah&ndá&r Sbáh's reign, 
which lasted from 21st Rafar to 18th Zû,l Hijjah 
1134 H. (29th March 1712 ta 10th January 1718), 
the emperor quarrelled with his annt Pádsháh 
Ведат (i. e., Ztnst^un-nissá) and refpsed to visit 
her, beceuse no invitation had been sent ta his 


that he visited Padshih Begam. The date was the 
21% Muharram 1125 H. (16th February 1718) and 
the authority is Kamwar Khin’s Taskirah-i-sala- 
ffa-i-chagktaigah under that date. Her former 
intendant Sedullah Khån, first of all styled Ht- 
dáyatullah Кил then Wazárat KbAn, lost his life 
as a consequence of this viait. The lady upbraided 
the young monarch for having taken the life of 
dA ligdr Khan, Jahánd&r Gháh's wastr, Farrukh- 
siyar retorted that he had her letter advising him 
fo take that step. She protested that abe had 


P Memoirs ef Irddet Kk!» jn Jonathan Sook’s Набргу 
^f Dekkan, Vol. IL p. 8$. 


written quite the eontrary. It was then die- 
covered that Setdullah Khan (a personal enemy of 
ZA, lfigêr Khân's) had substituted another letter 
for the one prepared by Zinat-un-nissá's orders, 

Strangely enough, we find evidence of the 
Begam’s existence subsequent to 1122 H., in the 
correspondence af the East India Company's 
embasay to the Delhi Court under John Surman.‘ 
The Armenian Khwájah Sarhad in July 1718 
(equivalent to Jamádi II or ВајаЬ 1125 H.) 
procured the intercession of NAgirkhâns eunuch 
whose “ present office is to attend Pâdsh4h 
Begam, daughter of Aurangz!b.” 

Then in Bhawwål 1138 Н. (August 1721) in the 
Srd year of Muhammad Shih, we have a stato- 
ment ав ta the disposal of Zinst-un-nissá's pro- 
perty, which Muhammad Shah had as usual taken 
possession of upon her death. Вый Das, Manav- 
sar-i-Kalám, British Museum, Oriental MB. No. 
26, fol. 73b, says :— “An elephant canopy (“imdrt) 
with gold spike (kalas) and & chandol (kind of 
litter), belonging to the estate of the deceased 
Begam, daughter of His Majosty resting in 
Paradise (i. e., ‘Alamgtr), with a pearl coverlet, 
were granted as a gift to Mihr-un-nimsá&, known 
as Mihr.Parwar" (she was one of the widows of 
Shah ‘Alam, Bahádur Shah). Of course, this entry 
does not prove the exact date of Zinst-un.niseá's' 
death, but it raises a presumption that she had 
поё died in 112% H., that is, eleven years before 
thedisposalof her movable property. Buttomake 
the matter certain we have the direct statement of 
a very accurate man, Mirgi Muhammad, in his Td- 
r&i-i-Muhammadt. Under the year 1133 H. he 
has the entry, “Zinat-un-nisaá Begam, daugh- 
ter of ‘Alamgir, died Şand Rajab in Dihli, 
age 80 years.” This is equivalent to the ` 
18th May 1721. As Zinat-mn-niseê was born on 
the 1st 8ha'bân 1053 Н. (“Abd-ul-bamid, Bddshda- 
némak, Vol. П. p. 343), the age of 80 years given 
in this entry oorresponds exactly to her true age 
in the year 1138 H. After this can there bo any 
doubt left that she did not die in 1122 H., but did 
die eleven years afterwards, in 1193 H. P 

With referenoe to the figures (1129) om the 
bomb of Zînat-un-nisså | would suggest two 
explanations, the first of whigh seems the most 
probeble. First, then, the flgures 1122 may stand 
for the date of making the tomh and not for that 
of the princess’ death; or secondly, the second 
stroke of the last twofigures may have been ob- 
bterated by the wearing away of the stone, leav, 
ing them to be read sa r instead of m, thus 
turning !|rr into |Irr. 

' WILLIAM Isy. - 


4 C. В. Wileon's Farly Annals ef fs English in Bengal, 
Vol. IL, Part L, p. 143, quoting the Bengal Consuliaç 


ticas under the date of October Ы, HLS, О, В, 
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NOTES ON AN. AROHJROLOGICAL TOUR IN SOUTH BIHAR AND HAZARIBXGH. 


BY M. A. STSIN, PH.D. 
Я (Continued from р. 63.7 
N the 16th October I moved my camp to Jejhían in order to continue my examination of 
_ tho sites desoribed by Hiuen Tsiang in connection with Yashtivana. In detailing the result of 
my searoh [shall for convenience of reference follow the topographical order indicated in the kilgrim's 
account. 


Stipa at Sehudrasthin.— Hiuen Tsiang mentions to the east of Yashtivana, at a distance of 
` about 6 or 7 li, а great mountain and, before a transverse pass of it, а аїйра marking the spot where 
Enddha had explained the law. The position bere indicated corresponds exactly to that of a modern 
place of worship, called Sahudrasthan, first mentioned to me in the course of the enquiries I made 
a Jokhian village as to sites of local pilgrimage in the neighbourhood. 


At a distance of about 1} miles-east-south-cast of Jethian and 4 of a mile south-east of анара, 
there is а gap in the main hill-rangé known as Saffi Ghat. Through it leads a bridle path used by 
people proceeding towards Haswa and the villages to the southeast. Almost due north of the pass 
taere ends the south-western off-shoot of the Handix Range, which we have noticed abore in eonnection 
xith the position of Jeshtiban and Phal-Jethisn. Just opposite to this point a small spur descends 
fom the main range of hills in the south, flanking the approach to the Raffi’ ha on the west and 
leaving only a narrow gorge between itself and the off-shoot of Handia 3! _ 


At the end of this small spur and ata height of about 150 feet above the Harhar stream, which 
fows westwards through the gorge just mentioned, is the place of worship known as Sahudrasthân, 
apparently Sanskritized by Puróhitas as Sahodarasthana. Itconsists of а small brick enclosure con- 
taining three broken Vishnu images of an ancient appearance. The shrine reste on a square platform | 
cf old bricks, which measures, as far as exposed; 15 leet from north to south and 20 feet from west to 
east. The structure to which this platform originally belonged must have been far larger. For the 
slopes below on all sides of the projeoting end of the spur are covered with fragments of ancient 
bricks, which undoubtedly have been removed from the structure just noticed. 


Nowhere else in the vicinity of Jeghian are similar remains now visible above the ground and in 
view of the close agreement of position, bearing and distance, I think the identity of the Saha- 
Crasthin structure with the st&pa which stood 6-7 Ir (i.e, about 1} miles) to the south-east of Yash- 
тапа cannot reasonably be douhted. : E 


The position of Sahudrasthãn commands an oxtensive view on all sides, except the south. The 
etkpa, whioh once ocoupied it, must hence have been а very conspicuous object. A little below the 
Sahudrasthãn, on a small shoulder of the spur to the north-east, stands now a Liga of uncertain age 
vorshipped as Harharnath. 


Farther striking evidence for this identification is supplied by an ancient paved road, carried ` 
arer а walled formdation; which begins immediately below the Sahudrasthin and oan be traced yery 
Clearly for a distanoe of about 600 yards along the hill-side to the west. Owing to theearth carriod 
down from the hill-side and the thick undergrowth, the original width of this road cannot be estimated 
with any certainty. In some places it is still 4-5 yards broad, and along the whole distance the level 
terrace formed by it is distinctly noticeable. The wall of old rough masonry which supports this road 
is in places still 10-12 feet high and partly borders on a large tank situated to tho north and known 
es Lilâban. 





1 


» This tramlstion given in Beals footnote for the "eromridge" of tbe text, is the one adopted by Julien, 


Pi-yu-hki, Н. р. 18) and preferable in sense. 
u The postition indicated сад be easily fired on the Berenue Survey Map, Bihar Sheet, Мо. 18, cae mila to aê 


` 
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There are no traditione about the origin and object of this ancient road or terrace. But wo cannot 
fail to recognize that it is the same structure which Hinen Teiang intended to describe in hia notioe 
of the st&pa now identified. “Then King Bimbisãra wished to come to hear the law. He cut away 
the monntsin, and piled up the stones to make steps in order to ascend. The width is about twenty 
paces and the length 3-4 li,” 


Rock-Dwelling of Vyasa. — '' Three or four li to the north of the great mountain,” mentioned 
in connection with the now identified stgpa, Hinen Tsiang notices “a solitary hill. Formerly Rishi 
Vy&se lived here in solitude. By excavating the side of the mountain he formed a house. Some 
portions of the foundations are still visible.” 


The direction here given points clearly to the hill which forms the south-western end of the 
Handia Range, It just faces Saffi Ghat from the north and is separated by a deep gap from tho spur 
running up towards Handia. The name of this isolated hill is Bhaluãhi. Its distanée from Saffi 
Ghãt is about half a mile, which corresponds accurately enough to Hinen Tsiang’s “8 or 4 li.” One 
old Ahir, living below Sahndrasthân, knew of an excavation at the south foot of this bill Reaching 
the spot with some trouble through the thick jungle I found a natural recess formed by the rocks of 
the hill-side over-hanging their base at a height of about 15 yards. This rocesg, known as Pansabda, 
is probably just deep enongh to afford sufficient shelter against rain and heat. I could hear of no 
other excavation, natural or artificial, on this hill or further np the valley of tho Harhar stream, and, 
I think that, in the absence of information regarding any other likely locality, the rock recess just 
described has а good claim to being considered the rock-dwelling of Rishi Vyass. 


Bajpind Cave. — "To the north-east of the solitary bill 4 or 6 //," Hiuen Txiang tells us, 
“here is a small hill also standing alone.” In the side of this hill he describes а stone chamber, 
` large enough to seat a thousand persona, where once Tathagata for three months had explained thé 
law. At the south-west angle of the cave the pilgrim noticed a lofty cavern, which a popular legend 
supposed to lead to the “city of the Asuras.” By the side of the cave ho mentions a remarkable road 
made of wood. It was apparently asoribed to King Bimbis&ra who, in ordor to reach the spot where 
Buddha was, had cut out а passege throngh the rooks, opened up the valleys, levelled the precipioes, 
and led а way across the river-coursoe, built up walls of stono, and bored through the opposing 


crags. 
The large cave of Rajpind, to which my attention had been called already on my first visit to 
Jethian, by its relative bearing and distanco as well ax its natural features, accurately answers this 
description. It is situated on the north face of а rocky hill called Canda, which rises in the Hangia 
Range about 14 miles south-enst of tho village of Kiri. The distance of Canda, from the “solitary hill” 
in which the range ends opposite to Saffi Ghat, is about one mile, and the bearing is to the north-east, 
which corresponds exactly to Hiueu Tsiang’s »tatement, 


Coming from Kiri I ascended the rubble-covered natural slope of the hill for about ton minutes 
before I reached the old road leading to the cave, of which I had already heard at tho village. As 
soon as we struck it, my guide pointed out this road which, supported by walle of massive masonry, runs 
along the hillside westwards in the direction of the care. It is between 2 and + yards broad and rises 
with a very gentle gradient, until after abont 500 yards it reaches a platform, partly walled up, which 
gives a very fine view over the valley, The supporting walls of the road near this platform measure 
about 18 feet in height. The road, ent out in places from the rocky hillside, then descends cowards 
the cave, the entrance of which is reached at about 150 yards from the platform. In front of the cave 
the road widens out to a terrace, 16 feet broad, resting on a massive wall. 


The cave of Rájpind is about 91 feet deep in its open part and 20 to 25 feet high. Its breadth, 
about 20 feet near the entrance, increases to 87 fest at ite inner end. The ground in the interior is 
deeply covered with animal refuse, From the south-west corner of the cave a high fissure runs up- 
wards, which could only imperfectly be lit up with the RRA I had at hand, but which evidently 

extends much further. 
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The people believe that this fissure reaches far into the mountain, just as in the days of Hiuen 
Tsiang, who was told of adventurous youths having travullod in it for BO or 40 li before they reached 
the silver and golden walls of the magio city ot the Asuras, The cavo is popularly supposed to have 
seen used by the king, whose palace was at Phal-Jethian, for holding his nautches. Dr, Grierson, 
who describes the cave in his very instructive acoount of the Gaya District, mentions a Mela which 
is annually beld &t the cave and a legend related of it. 


Above the entrance of the cave there is a large perpendicular mass of solid rock, which, in the 
days of Hiuen Taiang, received the notice of the pion». The gods Бакта and Brahman were supposed 
to have pounded sandal-wood on “the great and remarkable rock above the stone-house" and to hare 
sprinkled the body of Tathagata with it. The surface of the stone still emits the scent of the 
perfume, — an observation as to the correctness of which at the present day, I regret, I am unable to 
offer an opinion. 

The above details will show how closely the Rajping cave corresponds to Hiuen Tsiang’s deserip- 
tion. It is true we can no longer find “the wooden way, about 10 paces nide and about 4 or 5 li” 
which he saw “by the side of the stone house." Вп on the other hand the actually extant road with 
its walla and platforms on the precipitous bill-side fully bear» out the more general points in Hiuen 
Tsiang’s account of Dimbisãra's road-making already quoted. It is possible that the walls still extant 
once bore a wooden superstructure widening the road to the dimensions which the pilgrim indicates, 
but 1 was unable to find any proof of this. On the other hand the statements of the vi rs seem 
to кот that there are traces of the old road extending beyond the easternmost point at which the 
path now used strikes it. But a clearing of the thick jungle would be necessary in order to follow up 
this part of the road, which may, perhaps, have led down into the valley with an easier gradient. 


Buddhavana. — Hiuen Tsiang distinotly tells us that he reached Yashtivana, č. 4. Jethian- 
Jeshtiban, by going 80 li to the east through the wild valleys of the Buddbavana mountains. This 
makes it quite clear that General Cunningham's proposed identification of Buddhavana with 
Buddhain is untenable, as the pass (or hill) designated by the latter namo lies fully 6 miles to the 
north-east of Jethian, +. ¢., in the direction almost opposite to the one which the pilgrim indicates. Tt. 
appears to me highly probable that the Buddhavana mountain, “with its peaks and cliffs lofty and - 
precipitous,” must be looked for in that portion of the southern range which lies to the south-east of 
Jejhian, neat the point marked by the entry “Shahpoor,” inthe Revenue Survey Map. Here the hills 
riso once more to а fair height and project small transverse spurs all covered with jungle. The central 
and apparently highest point of this portion of the range is at а direct distance of about 5 miles from 
Jethian. 

My enquiries in the neighbourhood did not bring to my notice any local name that could be 
connected with Buddhavana, nor could I hear anything ‘of the cave which Hiuen Tsiang mentions on 
this mountain, All the pilgrim tells us of it is that there was “among the steep mountam cliffs a 
stone chamber where Buddha once descending stayed ; by ite side is а large stone where Бакта and 
Brahmarāja pounded some oxhead-sandalwood and anointed Tathagata with the same.” In view 
of the vagueness of topographical information here furnished a personal search for this cave offered 
little hope of success within the limited time available. I accordingly decided. to proceed from 
Jethian direct to Kurkihür, where à far more important question concerning the position of Hiuen 
Tsiang’s “Cock's-foot Mountain" required olose ¢xamination. 

On the 17th October I orossed once more the von ca range of hills by the Ghãt close to Jethian 
and marching along their foot to the south-west, past Tapoban, reached the large village of Amaithi 

«at a distance of about 9 miles. A small modern shrine by the roadside at the latter place contains 
three old images, covered with red-lead, one among them apparently representing Avalokitegvara. 
1 found a similar collection, consisting mostly of ancient li&gae, of small size from 8 feet downwards, 
ata modern temple facing a large tank about one mile to the east of the village of Orel One of these 
small lihgas shows a much effaced head on one side, and another emblem is adorned with four heads, 
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evidently representing those of Brahman. My attention was attracted to these features, as, though 
apparently common in Ancient Liügas of Bihir and eleewhero in the cast, they had never been 
noticed by mo in the very large number of Lihgas I have examined in the Panj&b and in Kaémir. 


Kurkihãr, — Kurkihür, which ocoupies rising ground amidst a-wide expanse of well-irrigated 
rice fiells, is a village of large size. It must evidently have been a place of considerable importance 
algo in old days, judging from the extent of its ruined mounds and the remarkable amount of old 
sculpture, carved building stones and ancient bricks, which have been and are still being extracted 
from them. 


General Cunningham, who examined the site twice, during his tours 1861-62 and 1879-90, has 
given sufficiently detailed accounts of its topography and of the sculptures which were then visible, in 
Vols, ПІ. and XV. of the drchwologica/ Survey Reports? Referring to ево accounts for а 
goneral description of the place, 1 may turn at once to the question which my visit to Ки: was 
mainly intended to elucidate. 


Hinen Teiang, in his itinerary of the Buddhist places of worship situated between Gayã'and 
Rajagrha, mentions tho Kukkutapãdagiri or “Cock's-foot Mountain" immediately before Buddhavana 
and the sites around Yashtivana, and gives us a lengthy acoount of the religivas interest attaching to 
it, On the top of the three-peaked mountain Каќувра, the chief of Bnddha's disciples, was believed 
to have romevod himself from mortal eyes to await the coming of Maitreya, tho future Buddha. The 
sides of the mountain are described to us as “high and rugged, the valleys and gorges as impene- 
trable. Bodring up into the air are three sharp peaks; their tops are surrounded by tho vapours of 
heaven and their shapes are lost in the clouds.”'3 


Supposed Site of Kukkufapadagiri. — This sacred mountain, from which Buddhavana-lay 
about 100 li to the north-east, was supposed by General Cunnirgham to be identical with the 
site of Kurkihür. He based this identification mainly on the modern name Kurkthar, which he 
believed was to be derived from an assumed earlier form *Kukkufavihira representing a contraction 
for ^Kukktapüda[giri|vihüra. There seemed, indeed, а very serious obsiscle to this identification, 
t/;. the fact which General Cunningham himself felt obliged to acknowledge, that no three-peaked 
mountain is to be found in tho neighbourhood of Kurkihür. He believed, however, that Hiuen 
Triang's description could fairly apply tothe “threo large and rugged hills which rise boldly out of 
the plain about half a mile to the north of the village, and touch each other at their bases.” 


General Cunningham, though he reproduced this identification also in his Ancient Geography, 
reems yet to hare felt not altogether assured of it, In 1879-80 he, therefore, paid a fresh visit to 
Kurkihár, chiefly with tbe object of exploring the hill to the north of the village. On this occasion he 
speoially looked for remains of the spa, which, according to Hiuen Triang’s account, was built on the 
top of the mountain where the peaks had olosed at Küáyapa. These remains he believed to have found 
“in a square basement which still exists on the highest or middle peak of the Murali Hill surrounded 
by quantities of broken bricks,’ 

The diffionlty involved by the proposed identification of Kukxufapádagiri with Kurkihãr had 
struck me already before, when searching in vain on the available maps for any indications of hills in 
the immediate vicinity of Kurkihãr, which could possibly be supposed to correspond to Hiuen Tsiang’s 
description of the three-peaked móuntain. My doubts had increased after I had asoertaitted the exact 
position of Yashtivana and thereby indirectly also that of Buddhavana, For thongh the portion of 
the hill-range south-west of Jethian, where Buddhavana must be located, lies indeed to the north-east 


n Bee Vol, IIL, рр. 14-16, with plate XII. ; Vol. XV., pp. 4-6. F See Beal, &i-yu-ki, Й. p. 143, ™ Hee p. 40. 

35 Lee Arch. Survey Rep., xv. p. 5. The name Mureli here used must be due to some confusion. It is unknown 
to the people of Kurkihir asa designation of the low ridge meant by Gen. Cunningham. Morade is the name ofa 
large village about three miles due north of Kurkthar and at the foot of the high hills of the Southern “Rajgir 
range”! trending from the north-east. Is t$ possible that this name, spelt Murali, got mixed up somehow with Gen. 
Cunningham's notes about the Kurkihar ridge? 
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ct Kurkihkr, yet the distance їп а direct line only 5-6 miles, could not possibly be represented by 
100 К in Hiuen Tsiang's itinerary, unless we assume а serious mistake in the pilgrim's reckoning. 


The visit, which I paid on the morning of the 18th October to the three hills mentioned by 
General Cunningham north of Kurkihir, confirmed my misgivings. I found that those “hills” were 
ia reality only low rocky ridges, such as we find cropping out “Kopje”-like through a great part of the 
Gaya District, They are situated a little over a mile to the N.-N.-E. òf Kurkibãr and are soinsignifi- 
cant in height and extent as to make their omission even from the large scale Revenue Survey Map 
casily intelligible. The middle hillock, on which General Cunningham looked for the hiding place of 
Käáyapa, rises about 150 feet above the level of the rice flelds. . Ita top forms а small plateau 125 
feet long from 8.-E, to N.-W. and 55 feet broad. On it there is a small platform with а dozen old 
eculpturee of small size, among them a figure abont lj feet high representing perhaps Miya ora 
Bakti, and another of a Bodhisattva, one foot high. The rest of the collection is made up of small 
Liügas and broken Bhadrapithas. Near the centre of the little plateau stands a black Liúga, of old 
sppearanoe, abont lj feet: in height, and worshipped by the people of the neighbouring hamlet of 


. Pathraura under the name of Râmnath. eae 


the spot and within the recollection of the people. 


The ridge which sdjoins the middle one on the south-west is even smaller, rising only to 80 feet; 
the third to the north-east is only 20-80 feet higher than the middle one and equally insignificant in 
ics other dimensions. АЙ are almost completely bare of vegetation, the hard rock of the slopes being 
easily washed clear of detritus by the rainfall, and thus retaining no soil for the growth of jungle. 
Astusly in view of these rocky hillocks, it was indeed impossible to believe that they could be 
meant in Hinen Teiang’s dosoription of the K'ukkutapü&dagiri of which we are told: *Tumultuous 
terrente rush down its sides, thick [oreste envelope the valley, whilst tangled shrubs grow along its 
cavernous height.” 


My visit to the supposed site of KAgyapa’s mountain finally oonvinoed me that the identification 
o: Kurkibãr with the “Cock's-foot Mountain" was impossible. But its result was not 
purely negative. From the elevated position of the Pathraura ridge I could not fail to notice the | 
high hills rising above the plains further away to the south-west, and culminating in the peaks of 
Tindwa and Mahór. Their direction and distance soomed to agree singularly with Hiuen Taang's 
indications regarding the relative positions of Buddhavana and the “Cook's-foot Mountain," and the 
folowing pages will show that this observation had guided me rightly. 


Soulptures at Kurkihãr. — Though Kurkih&r must be denied all claim to tho distinction of 
marking the site of Káéyaps's legendary resting place, it still deserves а special notice on account of 
tha remarkable abundance of ancient remains which it contains. Oarved slabs of large size and 
architectural fragments of all kinds can be found in plenty, walled into the houses of the village. 
Vative Btüpas of varying sizes, carved in granite, are seen in great number on the edge of the large 
tank adjoining the village on the south, where they now serve as washerman’s stones, as well as 
in other places. From the ruined mound marked А on General Cunnigham's plan great quantities 
of large bricks of ancient-make are still being extracted, and an inspection of the houses of Kurkihar 
shows that probably most of them have Leen built with similarly obtained materials, 


In the course of these excavations sculptures are frequently discovered. Some well-preserved 
ones have been removed, through the care of Rai Lakahmi Narayan, the local Zamindar, to his 
adpining Bungalow. The most interesting of these is reproduced from a photograph in Fig. II. 
The reliovo, which is 8} feet high with a greatest breadth of 8 feet,’ represents a teaching Bodhi- 
sativa seated within a trefoil-shaped niche of rocks between two female attendants. The frieze above 
the main image represents worshippers approaching а stgpa with offerings. The top of the roliero 
shows five Bodhisattras in differnt attitudes, each in a small niche. Below the three middle ones are 
seen couples of grotesque figures, The composition of the whole relievo shows а curious resemblance 
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to that of many later products of Greco-Buddhist art in Gandhãra, though in respect of the model- 
ling-of figures and other details the difference is sufficiently marked. 


The fiat moulding just below the lotus-seat of the principal figure shows the usual Buddhist for- 
mala Ye dharmahetuprabhard, ste., in characters which appear to me to belong approximately to 
the 8-10th century of our era. The lower bend of the moulding is inscribed with charactors 
which have become much éffaced, and which have not allowed me to take an impression sufficiently 
clear to be made-out completely. It appears to contain а dedication. This sculpture is said to have 
been discovered in 1898 during excavations on the mound close by. 


Another relievo measuring 2 feet 9 inches in height represents a female divinity, apparently a Sakti. 
The characters of the formula Yedkarma, etc., which is engraved round the head, and those of a short 
` dedicatory inseription below the proper left toot, show close resemblance to those of the Aphsag 
inscription (sire. 675 A.D.) reproduced in Professor Bühler's Indian Palwography.™® The dedicatory 
inscription Deyedhermo’ yesh Sakyabhiksunt sranamatak (sic ) marks the statue as the gift of a Buddhist 
nun (БА ашан), bat does not furnish further information. A third relievo, also excavated not very 
long ago from the neighbouring mound, 2 feet 8 inches high, shows a six-armed male figure, holding 
lotus, rosary, сайта, conch, and what looks like a bowl It is supported on either side by а female 
attendant, 


Apart from these sculptures, which are well-preserved and ought without difficulty to be secured 
for the Imperial Museum at Oaloutta, there is an older collection of similar spoils in the open oourt- 
yard of the temple of Bhagavati at the north-eastern corner‘of the village. This has already been 
described by General Ounninghan.7 Fig. IIT. shows the principal relievo representing a Buddha in 
meditation. Its height is nearly 44 fect. The characters of the formula engraved on the halo seem 
to belong to about the 10th oentury of our era. The word Alsobhyavajra engraved to the proper 
right of the head seems to indicate that the Buddha-intendod is Akgobhya, one of the five eternal 
Buddhas of the Mahayana creed. 


The convietion, which I arrived at after my examination of Kurkihãr, was that Hiuen Tsiang’s 
Kukkntgpilagiri had to be looked for further to the south-west in the direction of the hills mention- 
od, On the 19th October I accordingly moved my camp to the large village of Wasirganj, situated 
about 8 miles to the south-west of Kurkihar and conveniently near to the site of Hasra, which I hed 
already before singled out for oloser inspection. Hasra is the namo given to а low ridge extending 
at the northern extremity of a higher range of hills, whieh rise boldly from the plain at а distance of 
about 4 miles 8.-8.-W. of Wasirganj (marked “Hasra” on Atlas of India Sheet, No. 104). The 
maximum elevation of the ridge to the north is about 200 feet above the plain. Inthe little defile, which 
separates the ridge from the hill to the south, and which is known as Kûl, Mr. Beglar had already 
noticed a considerable number of mounds, from which ancient sculptures of superior workmanship had 
been extracted at various times. He had given a brief description of these, accompanied by a plan, 

but had not been able to trace any tradition or other evidence that might throw light on tho original 
character and name of tho site. 


The Hasra Site. — Proceeding to Hasra on the afternoon of the same day I found the conclusion 
I had drawn from Mr. Beglar's account as to the importance of the site fully confirmed. The whole af 
the little valley, which measures about a quarter of a mile in length, is strewn with ancient building 
materials axtracted from numerous ruined mounds. Referring to Mr. Beglar’s plan for an indication af 
the approximate position of these mounds, I may mention that the one near the western entrance of 
the valley, marked D on his plan, measures fully 188 feet in length by 56 feet in breadth and” thus 
evidently marks the position of a building of some dimensions. Again, close to the south foot of 
the lower ridge and near the contre of it, I came upon a large circular brick-mound, corresponding 
apparently to the structure marked H in Mr. Beglar'a plan, but not described in his text. Though 
аа ON ee 


, '* Table IV., columns xvi, xviii, F Bee Arok, Surtey Rep., i. p. 15. 
Ft Bee Arok, Survey Rep., viii. p. 104 with plate IL 
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avidently used as a quarry by the villagers even quite recently, it still rises to a height of about 25 
‘eet above the level-ground of the valley. The appéarance of ihe mound distinctly suggests its 
Saving been а stápa, and ав it measures on the top 92 feet from north to tho south and 75 feet from 
зая to west, the dimensions of the original struoture must have been very considerable. The bricks 
“ound on the surface are mostly broken, but appear originally to have messured about 10 inches in 
ength with a thickness of 2 inches. 

Much ancient soulpture is said to have bean found ‘in the course of the excavation for bricks 
Thich the poorer inhabitants of the neighbouring villages are in the habit of carymg on here. But 
shose in fair preservation have apparently all been removed to the rustic shrines of the vicinity. 
Small broken pieces of relievos and ornamented bases of statues are found on rubbish heaps at several 
places, particularly near the narrow eastern end of the valley. Among these there are several show- 
ing rows of small Bodhisattva figures, and thus indicating plainly the Buddhist character of the build- 
ngs from which they had been extracted. On the mound marked A by Mr. Beglar I could no 
-onger trace the pedestal of a statue insoribed with the Buddhist formula, But olose to the circular 
mound A atthe western entrance of the defile there lies a broken relievo of very good workmanship; 
about 2 feet high, showing a Buddha (now headless) seated in meditation and on its panuellod base 
"broken) four small images of Buddbas in varying attitudes, The formula-engraved on the leaves of the 
:otus-seat occupied by the principal figure is in characters of about the 10th century. The 
aculptare deserves preservation. 

Even а cursory inspection of the site proted that it must have been once occupied by an important 
Buddhist religious establishment. But a point of special interest was revealod by a closer view of the 
hill rising with rugged jungle covered slopes immediately to the south of ihe Hasra-KOL When | 
Epproachig Haara from the north-east, I had already noticed that the hill behind it was connected at 
Ha highest point on the east -with two other spurs of about equal height, all three radiating from one 
central eminence covered like the rest with dense jungle. The view, supported ав it was by the econ- 
tours of the hill shown on the Survey map, and in conjunction with the extensive remains at «he foot 
cf the hill, naturally suggested to me that I had really found in the latter the “Oook’s-foot Moun- 
tain" of Hiuen Tsiang. i 

In order to arrive at a definite opinion regarding this identification it was necessary to proceed 
to a closer examination of the hill itself, and this I was able to effect on the following morning, Be- 
Dre, however, detailing its results it will be useful here to review briefly the statement furnished 
ragarding the sacred hill by Hiuen Tsiang, ав. well as by the earlier pilgrim Fa-hian. 

Ohinese-&coounts of Kukkutapãdagiri — Hiuen Tsiang, whose account is far the most 
detailed and accurate, starts in his description from the immediate vicinity of Bodhgay& :® “To the 
erst of the Mahi river (the present Mohana Nadi) we enter a great wild forest and going 100 li or 
8) we come to the Eukkutapãdagiri (‘the Oook’s-foot Mountain") от Gurupadagtri (‘the mountain 
ot the venerable teacher’). The sides of this mountain are high and rugged, the valleys and gorges 
impenetrable.” After referring, in the wórds already quoted, to tho thick forests in the valleys and the 
tangled shrubs, which grow along the heights of the three sharp peaks of the mountain, Hiuen Tsiang 
informs us that “behind these hills the venerable Maha-Kalyapa dwells wrapped in a condition of 
Firrüga, People do not dare to utter his name, and therefore they speak of the 'Gurupadüh.' " 


Kisyape, as Buddhe’s chief disciple had, when the master was on the point of attaining Nirvana, 
received from him the commission to preserve the law. For this purpose he summoned the great 
convocation we have already referred to in connection with the Sattapanni Cave, “and then continued 
fcr twenty years. Then in disgust at the impermanence of the world, and desiring to die, he went 
tewards the Oock’sfoot Mountain, Ascending the north side of the mountain he proceeded along the 

` winding path, and сате to the south-west ridge. Here the crags and preoipiees prevented him from 
going on. Forcing his way through the tangled brushwood he struck the rock with his staff and 














9 Ses Beal, Bi-yu-ki, Н, pp. 142 sqq. 
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thus opened a way. He then passed on, having divided the rock, and ascanded till he was again stop- 
ped by tbe rooks interlsoing one another. Не again opened а passage through and eame out on the 
mountam peak on the north-east side. Then having emerged from the defiles, he proceeded to the 
middle point of the three peaks. There he took the Kashãya garment of Buddha and expressed an 
ardent vow. On this the three peaks covered him over; this is the reason why now these three 
peaks riso up into the air," The pilgrim next relates the legend how, in future times, on the coming 
of Maitreya, the next Buddha, К ü&yape will issue forth from the mountain and, delivering to him the 
garment of Buddha, enter Nirvana. ‘Now, therefore, on the top of the mountain is a sf&pa built. 
On quiet evenings those looking from a distance see sometimes а bright light as it were of a torch; 
bnt if they ascend the mountain there is nothing to be observed.” 


Two and & half centuries before Hiuen Tsiang’s visit Fa-hian had already described tho “Cock’s- 
foot Mountain,” which was then a pilgrimage place for Buddhists from many countries, Kisyapa, be tells 
us, “divided the mountain at its base so as to Open a passage. This entrance is now closed up. At 
a considerable distance from this spot there is а side chasm ; it is in this the entire body of Kasyara 
is now preserved." Arhats were supposed to take their abode on the hill after the setting of the 
sun and to favour pilgrims who were in spiritual difflenlties with their advice, “The thickets about 
this hill are dense and tangled, There are moreover lions, tigers, and wolves:prowling about, so that 
it is not possible to travel without great caro," Fa-hian places the mountains 8 li to the south of 
Bôdhgayã, which implies a manifest error of record, such as unfortunately is not uneommon in this 
pilgrim’s itinerary. ' 

Kukkutapâdagiri identified with Sobhn&th Hill. — On the morning of the 20th October 
I approached the hill, in which I think we must thereafter recognize the legendary resting place of 
Kiáyapa, onos more from the side of Hasra. Crossing the débris-strewn Kd] valley, I ascended the 
north slope of the spar immediately overhanging the latter by а rugged track leading through thick 
jungle. On the ridge, which was reached after а brisk climb of about 20 minutes, all traces of a 
path disappeared, and further progese to the east, where the spur culminates, was much impeded by a 
tangled mass of jungle trees, brushwood and high grass. The northern spur, from its middle part 
where I struck its ridge, rises towards the east in three distinot shoulders formed by massive 
rocks and in places difficult to climb. When approaching the highest portion, it became qnite clear 
that it forma also the radiating point for two other spurs trending to thé south-west and north-east. 
After climbing up a steep slope of rugged rocks I found that the central summit of the three spurs is 
surmounted by а square parapet, 9 to 10 feet high, built of rough.walls, but sufficiently solid to pre- 
rent ita being overgrown by the luxuriant jungle, The platform or terrace thus formed moasures 75 
feet on each side and is correctly orientated. 


On its top I found а mound about 10 feet high, apparently circular at one time, but much dilapi- 
dated. Its present diameter is about 20 feet. It is composed of large bricks which, according to my 
guide's statement, were quarried by villagers at the time of a famine within his recollection. From 
the appearance of this mound it is clear that it represents the remains of the stapa which Hiuen Tsiang 
mentions on the summit of the Cock’s-foot Mountain. Опе of the bricks exposed measured 10 x 9 х 2 
inches. The centre of the mound had been dug into a depth of 4-5 feet, In the cavity thus formed, 
which is about 10 feet broad, lie five large granite pillars, 9 inches in square thickness, half buried 
by débris. ` 

From the top of the mound the relative position of the three spurs radiating from this central 
eminenco could be seen most distinctly. Besides the spur, by which I had asoended and which runs 
almost due west, theré is a lower but rugged spur descending to the south-west and also 
showing a number of ahouklers. This is rontinued in the same direction by a series of detached rooky 
hills, which connett‘it with the Mah@r group of hills about five miles to the south-west. The third 
spur, which-is far shorter, trends in the direction of north-north-east and is soon lost in.the plain. 








7 « Bee Fe-kwo-ki in Beal, Bi-yu-kt, 1. p. lxvi. 
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I had no means of ascerteining the oxact height of the central peak, but judging from tho time 
occupied in climbing it and the comparison of the highest point of the Mahãr Hill, marked 1,616 feet 
проте sea level in the Survey Мар, I came to the conclusion that its relative elevation above the plain 
m&y be about a thousand feet or a little more. The hill top is known to the people by the name 
S5bhnãth, and the [aot of its bearing an ancient mound is also generally known. But no definite 
tradition attaches to it, and all I could ascertain was that the well in the centre of the mound had 
besn seen in this condition for the last tnenty yeara. 


The natural features of the hill strikingly illustrate the origin of the legend related by Hiuen 
Teang as to Käéyapa’s ascent. The position of the spurs corresponds closely to his account, which 
mentions, besides the northern side of the mountain, Tanges to the south-west and north-east. In 
the confused masses of rooks heaped up all along the orest lines of the three spurs we can look for the 
passages which Küfyapa was supposed to have opened with his staff. The tangled brushwood, which 
surrounded the hill in the days of both pilgrims, still covers it in remarkable thickness and in the 
narrow gorges which lead down between the spurs, the rainy season must indeed produce tumultuous 
torrents. That the namo “Cook's-foot Mountain” (Kukkufapadagirl) is likely to have been derived 
from the three spurs resembling in relative position the foot of a cock has already been noticed by 
Hisun Tsiang’s translators. It is impossible to look down from the top of the central peek! or even 
to examine the shape of the hill on the map without being struck with the appropriateness of tho 
simile. | 

It only remains to point ont that the distanoes and bearings given by Hiuen Tsiang with 
reference to the “Cock's-foot Mountain" are in full agreement with the position now ascertained for it. 
From east bank of the Mahi opposite Bodhgaya to the Kukkutapadagiri the pilgrim reckoned 100 li 
or ж, the direction being to the east “through a great wild forest.” Measuring on the map the 


direst distance from the Bóbn&th Hill to the bank of the Мӧһапа Nadi opposite Bodhgaya we find it » 


to bs close on 14 miles. This distance, with the addition of one-fourth required to compensate for 
the axcese measurement on ordinary roads from village to village“ and taking the li at its ordinary 
value of about j mile, brings us as near as we can expect to the 1002 of the Chinese pilgrim. The 
true direct bearing, it is true, is to the north-east, not to the cast, But then a glance at the map will 
shor that a traveller from Bódhgayü would have to proceed at first nearly due east to Mahar in order 
to avoid orossing on his route the hills called after the latter place, which lie in the direct line between 
Bobaath and Bodhgaya. 

Again after leaving the “Oock's-foot Mountain” Hiuen Tsiang counts about 100 li in а aorth- 
eastcrly direction to Buddhavana. Accepting the position I have above approximately marked for the 
latte- locality and measuring the direct distance on the map, we find it а little over 11 miles and the 
bearing north-east. The slight difference here noticed in the two map-values of Hiuen Tsiang’s “100 li 
is easily accounted for by the fact that in proceeding to Buddhavana tho pilgrim had to cross the 
soutlern Rajgir range at a point where it is comparatively high and rugged, as his own reference to 
**peazs and cliffs lofty and precipitous” clearly indicates, 

After I had completed my tour aud returnel to Oaleutta, I learned from my friend Lt.- 
Colonel L. A. Waddell, I. M. S., that he, too, had on a visit paid several years ago to Hasra arrived 
at th» same conclusion as to the identity of the “ Cock’s-foot Mountain.” In view of CoL Wa-ldel's 
keen power of observation, testified by the important resulta о? his rescarches into other points con- 
neotei with Hiuen Tsiang’s itinerary, it is a source of special assurance to me to know that the above 
ident-fioation had been arrived at by na both independently. : 


. Sculptures at Bishanpur. — I descended from the Sobnüth peak by the steep gorge whieh 
leads down between the south-western and western spurs to the village of Bishanpür in order to seo 
the sculptures mentioned by Mr. Beglar at this place. It lies about lj miles to the west of the 








41 Ika posttion may be fixed on the Atlas of India map just below the Isttór d of the name “ Tondwa.” 
42 Compare Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, р 584 © Bee Arch, Surrey Rep , vil, р. 105. 
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peak and contains, in a half decayed modern shrine designated as the “Bbairavasthãn,” a seriesof fino 
soulptures said to have been excavated in the Kol valloy some 25 or 30 years ago. 


й 


The largest aud best presorrcd among thom are a large-sized Buddha-statue with an altendant figure 


on each side (see Fig, IV.), the whole having evidently formed one group. The height of the central 
statue is 5 feet from the base and that of the attendants 84 feet: The characters of the Buddhist 
formula insoribal on the pedestal point to the 9-10th century as the probable date ofthese fine sculp- 
tures, The attendant figure on the proper right is cloerly marked as Püdman&übhi. The relievos 
now lying behind the principal statue evidently formed a panel [or it and show like the rest of these 
eeulptares highly-finished workmanship. 


Fig. V. reproduces threo detached reliovos, which must have |belonged to рой for smaller 
statues. » Their execution is equally good. There are two smaller statues of inferior тајио in niches of 
the tambled-down walls, representing Buddha and a four-armed gód, probably Vishgu. I was, how- 
ever, unable to traoe the small bas-reliof, which is tioned by Mr: Beglar as bearing a short inscrip- 
tion with tho name of Mahak&syapa. In the view of the identification of the Кб] site now-arrived 
at, this name as possibly indicating reference to the local saint would have been of special interest. 


Т consider that the removal of the Dishanpür sculptures to а placo where their preservation oould 
be assured, probebly to the Imperial Museum, is distinctly desirable. Judging from the impression I 
gnined by my enquiries, this remoyal, if accompanied by the offer of some gratuity to the local Purdhitas 
could be effected without difflonlty. От, the grant of a small sum might assure the necessary repairs 
to the shrine, which could then serve asa shelter for the sculptures now placed there. Still more 
desirable it seems to mo that early stops be taken to prevent unauthorized excavations and conse- 
quent destruction in the ruined mounds of the Kol valley, which, by the identification of their site, 
have now acquired a spocial interest. | 


From Warzirganj I proceeded on the 20th October to Gay& in order to arrange from thore for my 
visit to Ње Kuluha Hill, situated closo to Шо, southern border of the Gay& District, but within the 
limits of Mazaribigh. The ancient remains on this Jill, previously unsurreyed, had formed the sab- 
ject of a detailed report submitted to Government in June 1899 by Babi Nand 141 Dey, Munsif- 
Magistrate of Chatra, Hazürib&gh, and I had been asked to examine them in connection with my 
tour. After a short stay at Gaya, required in order to-allow my camp to move ahead, I marched oa 


the 22nd October wd Sherghiji to Hunterganj village, situated about 82 miles by road south of, 


Gaya on the left bank of the Lil&jan River and not far from the northern border of tbe Hax&ribágh 
District. On the following day I proceeded to the Kuluha Hill, which rises about 6 miles to the south- 
west of Hunterganj, and placed my camp at Hafwaris, the пеагев$ inhabited plaoe on the west side 
of the hill. 


Position of Kuluha нш. — The hill known locally as the Kuluha Pahãr is formed by a 
projecting spur of the great range which runs along the northern edge of the plateau of Haskribagh. 
It consists of a series of steep baseltio ridges, running in the general direction of north to south and 
culminating in a pinnacle of bold crags, which reach to a height of 1,575 feet abovo sea level. as fixed 
by tho Trigonometrio Survey. Owing to its height and bold form the hill is a тегу conspicuous 
object in the landscape, as seen from the plains of the Sharghati Sub-Division. 

The fact of the hill being the object'of a local pilgrimage ie mentioned is Sir W. Huntor's 
Gazetteer (Hasdribagh District) and is also recorded in the List of Ancient Monwneaté of Bengal. 
But the merit of having first given a fnll acoount of it belongs to Вара Nand Lal Doy, the local officer 
already mentioned, whose Report, dated Tth June 1899, was forwarded to Gorernment with а letter from 
the Commissioner of the Chai Nagpür Division and duly communicated to me in print. Babi Nand 
Lal Dey deserves every commendation for thé zeal and trouble with which he has endeavoured, during 
his short stay on the hill, to note down all those objects which his state of health permitted 
him to visit, and which he thought might be of antiquarian interest. As, however, his examination o! 
tho remains of the place was necessarily rapid and does not profers to have been mado with special 
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etohwologioal knowledge, it would serve no useful purpose to reproduce iv here or to discuss partioular 
etatements contained in it. It may, however, bo mentioned that Babi Nand Lal Dey believed the 
cnoient remains on the hill to be exclusively Buddhistic, and that ho was prepared to identify it, on tho 
Lasis of a supposed etymology of the name, with “ the Makula Parrata of tho Burmese Annals of 
Buddhism" where Buddha is said to have passed his sixth rainy eoason.4 


The top of the Коша Hill is approached by two paths only, one leading up from Hatwaria village 
cn the west, and the other from a valley which skirts the hill on the east. Following the former, which 
I used on my ascents to the hill, traces of the pilgrims’ route are soon met in the auspicious sindira 
(read-lead) marks applied to all larger rocks and trees. About half a mile south of Hatwaria, where 
tao path leaves a wooded: plateau at the foot of the hill, there is a small mound of stones, and on ita 
top ap old relievo, measuring 1 foot 8 inches in height by cleven in breadth, which represents the Jina 
E&révanütha under the usual snnke hood. Tho Hindu pilgrims and their Purdhitas know the sculpture 
by the name of Dvarapala, “the Guardian ot tho Gate.” For about halt a mile further the path crosses 
aa outlying ridge, which is fairly wooded. Thon the proper ascent begins over bare basaltic rocks of 
remarkably large size, whioh face the whole west side of the hill They are во steep and and во bare of 
vegetation that for ono not barefooted it is a matter of somo difficulty to seramble up. After an ascent 
of about four hundred feet a wall of even steeper, but smaller, cliffs is met. Here a regular path is 
formed by broad steps out into the rock. This path leads at a point about 200 feet highor up through 
tl o gateway of an ancient wall to the plateau near tho hill top. : 


Plateau of Kuluha Hill-top. — This plateau or rock basin — for this, name would be equally 
applicable for a part of the агеа —1в formed by two massivo ridges of rock, more or less parallel, which 
amend from the south. Before converging towards the bold pinnaole of rock which, as already men- 
ticned, forms the summit of the hill, these ridges are joined by a transverse ridge whioh runs in the 
diceotion from south-east to north-west and at a distance of about half a mile to the south of the summit. 
Tre bare rooks, forming the north face of tho transverse ridge, slope gradually down towards a natural 
basin, which contains a small lake about 300 yards long with a greatest width of about 70 yards. The 
lorgitudinal direction of the lake follows the dip of the transverse ridge from N.-W.to 8.-E. It is said 
to be foi by springs and always retains its water, the overflow from the monsoon rains being carried 
off by a small channel at the south-east corner. The presence of this unfailing supply of water in a 
locality otherwise made so forbidding by Nature had probably much to do with turning the plateau 
of she Kuluha Hill into a popular place of pilgrimage. 


Immediately above the little lake, with its plentiful growth of lotuses, waterlilies and other aquatic 
planks, the bare rook rises with steep wall-like slopes up towards the summit. The main ridge on the’ 
east ascends to this highest point in a series of bare oliffa, which form a kind of créts and fall off almost 
presipitously towards the valley below. The ridge on the wost is less steep and rooky and is covered in 
the part nearer to the rock basin with thiok jungle growth. Higher up it, too, assumes the form of a 
pre«ipitous wall of oliffs. The summit itself, which forms tho final object of the pilgrimage, consists 
of a series of enormous boulders heaped np one above the other and frowning down boldly into the 
vallays. 

I have attempted to illustrate the main topographical features of the hill by e site-plan prepared 
from my rough survey (see Fig. VII.). This, Ihope, together with the photograph reproduced 

«4 “Tt will bo remarked that, exoopting the image of Kuleswarl, I did not come across the image of a single 
deiir belonging to the Hindu Pantheon: the place is entirely Buddhistio, Ib is my strong conviction thas Koluha 
Pahcr is the "ара Parvata of the Burmese annals of Buddhism. Buddha is said to have passed his sixth wasso 
(or rainy season retirement) on the Makula mountain (see Bigandet's Life or the Legend of Gaudhama). Koluha 
is simply a contraction and corruption of Makula (ma) of (makula) having dropped by lapse of time, and the word 
kula shangod into Kulaha according to the guttural pronunolainon of the people of the district. The word bula, 
however, still exists m the name of the goddess Kuleswari (Kula + Iswari) which means, as I have stated, the Lady 


of tha Mountain Каш.” . 
Ж. is sonrcely necessary to point vui that the derivation of the name Kika here suggested is impossible on phonstio 


grounds, and that the connection of the site with the Makula Parvata oannot bo maintained in the absence of any direct 
histo-foal or topographical evidence. 
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in Fig. VI. showing the summit as seen from Dhimbhár, will help in following the description of the 
' objects of antiquarian interest to which I now proceed. 


Sacred Sites on Kuluha Hill — Reaching the plateau on the west by the path previously de- 
soribed, we notoe first the anciont wall which lines the crest line of the ridge on this side. It is there 
9 feet thick and shows rows of well-cut slabs of stone on the outer faces, while its interior is apparently 
built of large undressed stones. The gateway, five fect broad, is much decayed, but beyond it to the 
N.-E. Iwas able to follow the wall ascending the ridge for n distance of about 750 feet, notwithstanding 
the thiok jungle by which itis surrounded. Immediately to the north of the gato, where there is a natura 
dip in the ground, the wall is fully 15 feet high. The wall extends to the N.-E. up to the point where 
the ridge falls off in almost perpendicular cliffs and where thus Nature itself has provided a rampar:. 
The same observation applies to the wall south of the gate, whioh, adapting itself to the contours of the 
plateau, extends in a fair state of preservation for abont 700 feet, np to a point on the aboro-mentionud 
transverse ridge, where the latter becomes quito unscaleable. À 


About 180 feet to the S.-E. of the gate by which we have entered, stands а temple sacted 
to Durga-Bhagavati. The name under which the goddows is worshippod hero, Kuletvari, is supposed 
tobe connected with the designation of the hill Kuluha. The temple, which consists of a cella abont 
12 feet square inside and an outer chamber 10 fect deep and 9 foot broad, is up to a height of firo foot from 
the ground built mainly with stone materials removed evidently from some old structure. Among theso 
large ornamented slabe are found in considerable number. The rest of the extant temple is built with 
bricks which seem also of old make, and is covered outside with a thick layer of churam. 


A broad platform in front of the temple, which faces south, as woll as a large dilapidated shed to 
the west of it, are similarly constructed with ancient carved slabe, while more of the latter lies in front 
of the building. The present temple is said to have been built by a Raja Candraketa of Dintãr, as to 
whose date no information was forthcoming. Judging from its appearance, it can searcely be older 
than a couple of centuries. On the other hand tho materials used in its construction show that it has 
probably replaced an earlier structuro of more imposing dimensions. One old slabin the wall measures 
4) feet in length and one foot in height. 


The Puróhitas or, as they are locally oalled, Pandas of the shrine reside at Dantãr and ordinarily 
take their turn of worship for half e week. The pilgrims, by whose dakginãs they mainly subsist, visit 
the hill at particular days auspicious for the ‘Yatra.’ Buch are the 9th day of the bright half of Caitra, 
when about 5,000 people are said to assemble, and the day of Migha known as Sripafcami. There is 
no Mahatmya or legendary in use, but the priests are in tho habit of relating to the pilgrims the stories 
of the Mahābhārata, which local belief connects with particular sites of the hill. 


About 125 yards to the south of the temple and on the rocky crest of the transverse Tidge a large 
isolated boulder known as Bhimbhar is visited by the pilgrims. Bhima, the epio hero, is believed to 
have put it there to take rest in its shade. About 40 feet to the N.-E. of it is a platform 21 feet long 
and 14 feet broad built of large dressed slabs. The place which is called the “wall of King Vir” 
offers a splendid view over the Lilãjan valley westwards. 


About 18 yards to the north of ‘ Bhimbhãr ’ is a small grotto about 4 feat high and 8 feet broad, 
formed by a boulder overlying а fissure in the rock, Inside is а well-proserved image of the Jina 
Parévanitha, seated and surmounted by the usual snake-hood, The little soulptare, which is about 
2 feat high, is carved in а black basaltic stone and seems distinotly old. The interstioes between the 
rooks serving as sidewalls and the boulders are filled with bricks 9 inohas square and 2} inches thick, - 
Olose to the west of this is another amall grotto containing a seated Jina in the conventional postare. 
As the Опа engraved on the pedestals is effaced the Jina intended cannot be ascertained. Judging 
from the red-lead marks on these sculptures they soem to enjoy the orthodox attention of the 
pilgrims. а y E 

Descending from Bhimbhãr towards the temple a small rook-ground tank is passed, and near it 
two small images placed below a tree. They measure 14 fect in height, and though damaged by exposure 


~ . 
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are yet clearly recognized as representations of Jinas. The pedestal of one ot them bears а short 
inscription of which, however, only the date Barhvat 1443 can be made out with any certainty. 


A path skirting the western side of the little lake above described leads to the East Gate of the 
bill plateau. It opens a passage through a wall of similar construction 16 that on the west and is of 
identical dimensions. The outside facing of the wall consists of well-carved alabs, several of which 
measure above 5 feet in length. The eastern gate occupies a depression in the ridge, and as the latter 
seon rises both on the south and the north into cliffs presenting a precipitous face to the east, the wall 
waioh was intended to guard it, does not extend very far. 


Retracing our steps from the east gate to the eastern end of the lake we strike tho path leading 
tc the sacred sites which the pilgrims visit on the higher portion of the east ridge. Here, close 
ta the lake, is a small well-like fissure in the smooth rock, where rain water acoumulates. It is 
worshipped under the name of Suraj Kund. By the aide of it lies the fragment of an image broken 
above the knees, which must have undoubtedly represented a Buddha or Bodhisattva. It Measures 
ll inches across the knees. The pedestal attached is 16 inches broad and represents в group of 
worshippers, bringing offerings. Tho outside panels are occupied by crouching lions. The interest of 
this little sculpture lies in the fact that it is the only trace of Buddhist worship I could find on the 
hil. That it is Buddhist is proved by the few words of the Buddhist formula still legible above 
ths base. 


Parasnãth Temple. — Ascending then over an absolutely bare shoulder of rock for about 180 
yacds a small modern temple is reached called “Piramath.” It consista of a square calla, enclosed by 
chcxam-covered walls which measure 14 feet outside, and is raised on a platform about 8 foot above 
the ground. On the south wall of the interior, which faces the entrance, ia а small raised platform, 
wh.ch is covered with small bricks and stones, Above these can be seen fragments of a small Jina 
statue, which seems to have measured about 9 inches across the knees. According to the information 
supplied by the Puróhitas who accompanied me, common folk from the jungle Villages of the neigb- 
bocring hills аге in the habit of depositing stones at this shrine on their pilgrimage with a view to 
removing them again, if the object of their pilgrimage is attained. Customs of а similar purport 
provail at other Indian pilgrimage places known to me. 

The little temple is said to derive its name from an image of Pargvanatha, which was once placed 
in +. The high bulb-shaped dome which surmounts the shrine, shows so modem a form and the 
chuaam with which it is covered is also in such good condition, that I do not think we can assign to 
the whole structure, as it now exists, & greater age than about а century. Yet the Purôhitas wore 
unanimous in asserting that the builder or date of the temple were quite unknown to them, and that 
in their recollection it has always been in its present deserted condition. The name and style of the 
building afford clear proof that it was erected by Jainas, which agrees entirely with the facts to be 
recoded thereafter. 

About 80 yards to the N.-E. of this deserted Jaina shrine there ів a large bouldor, the top of 
whica forms в comparatively smooth and only slightly rounded platform, It ig known by the name 
Macava-Madal or Mangava-Mandai Here is shown a hollow about 8 feet square cut into the rock 
to a depth of about 4 inches, which is supposed to have been used аз a Vedi or altar at а sacrifice of the 
epic King Viráta. Around it can be seen 9 round holes, each 14 inches in diameter; they are oxplained 
as having been made to serve as sockets for the staffs which supported the “Mandapa” required at 





4 I mention this point, specially because Babu Nand Lal Day, who hero as olsowhere took the Jina image for 
one of Buddha, has been Jed to give to the custom а signification which is quite foreign to it, and to base upon this 
further communjoations. 

"I was given to understand,” he says, “thas whoover visits this temple throws а stone at the image [of Buddha]. 
This is vory gignificant. H tt ever be proved that the templos and other buildings of the Buddhist period of this place 
have tom destroyed, . . . . Н was certainly owing to Hindu hatred, and not to Moslem bigotry.” Assump- 
tons cf this kind will not readily disapposr as long as the historial tart books ordinarily acbeseíblo to eduontod 
Indian: continue to find room for theories about the foroible extermination of Buddhism mnsupported by historical 
evidens. ; $ 
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the Pratigtha ceremony. С1сғе to this spot there is a line of very shallow,and now almost completely, 
effaced Devanagari characters engraved in the rock, of which only. the letters Gy (saskvat)- can de, 
made out with any certainty, We have here evidently а mere «grafftto of ко е visitor. To the east i 
of thig spot i» an oblong platform, supported by walls on which King Virk is said to hare celebrated . 
the marriage of his daughter Uttara. М х ; 


The Dasavatara Rock-soulptures. — A stcep ascent over boulders for abovi'250 yade in the 
direction of N.-N.-E. brings the pilgrim to a series of rock-sculptures known as the Dabavatare.. 
They are carved on the perpendicular “rest side of a large fissured rook, in two groups. "Ilhe'one fint: 
approached showe in п deep continuous niche five seated relievo figures of Jinas, ench 10} inclice high‘ 
and 11 inches broad at the knees. Their modelling and carving is comparatively, rude and affords ' 
no certain clue to their age. Below each figure is carved a relievo representation of а &sijascna. 
showing in the centre the сі7та or characteristic emblem of the Jina intended. Thèse lower reliovos 
are cut very shallow and as they have in consequence much suffered by exposure only two cilinus, 
horse and elephant, are now recognizable. Above the third, fourth and fifth figmes, from the left,’ 
there is seen a faintly incied agrafitto in Devanagari characters, of which only the syllables: 
dra .... pu can, however, be read. р 


A few yards to tho north, and on a slightly lower level, the "ook: Tage shows ten more reliev o: 
representations of Jinas of similar style and execution, Five, on the left, are seated aud of the same’ 
dimenaiona as those described before ; those to tho right are standing and measure 2} feet in height. 
All the figures have on their br east tho usual diamond-shaped mark and gre accompanied by small; 
attendants holding chowrees. The Cihnas below these figures have either not been engraved, though, 
there is room for them, or havo completely worn away. Only crouching lions can. be made out in the: 
shallow relievos intended to mark pedestals, - | ; 


From the rook of the Dasavatara the path leads up very steeply towards the summit of the hil 
‘Bofore reaching the latter, and at a height of about 100 feet abore rock-carvings just described, there 
are noticed foundations of ancient walls which must have originally formed a square of about 18 feet, 
“inside. The walls are exposed on the north, east and south, and consist of -carefully placed ancient 
brioke measuring 11 X 8 X 2 inches,’ In the insido of tho square «hollow has boen dug out, 
apparenily in а mound of loose stones. ' The west side is occupied by a flat mound of small stones; 
which is evidently artificial and rises fully 5 feet above the present level öf tho wall on the:east. I was 
unable to arrive at any definite conclusion as to'the object of this structure. It is cortainly of, ancient 
date. aud cannot have had any defensive ‘character, as Ше east acarp ar ш ды: at this pup is quite” ` 
inaccessible. 


The Ãkãkalooana Rook. с Кый: 80 feet higher, up the sammit is reached | Отог 8, series ot 
large craga heaped up by Nature as if to form stairs. One large rook can be scaled only by means of 
shallow footholds cut into the &mooth rounded surface. On “the top of the highest orag, whioh ig 
known as AkAbalocana, thero ix scen a pair of footprints or palukas cut into the rock to a depth of 
about half. an inch.- The toes, which are bat plightly marked,.face to the north ; the length of the 
footprints «is 8 inches. There is no inscription or trace ot ornamentation, near these marks, and this 
fact, together with the simplicity of design, suggest that the carving dates from an early time. The 
footprints are deacribe by the Purobitas ов those of Vishgu but in, view of what we shall have to note 
thereafter, they are likely to have been originally worshipped as those of a Jaina Tirtharhkara. 

That the hill must havo in earlier days been а prominent Tirtha for Jainas ів made abundantly 
clear by the fact that apart, from-an apparently modern image of Durga in-the-temple first mentioned, 
nhich I could not see closely, and the Buddhist-fragment already noticed, all sculptures on the hill, 
whether detached or rook-carved, represent . Yet local Шао, Was unanimous as 
to the absence of Jainas among the present visitors of the Tirtha. 


Jaina tradition about Kuluha T'irtha— I should have been Mn to leave this intonat 
‚ ing question unsolved had not the enquiries I subeoquently made among the small Jai aina community .of 
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Patna helped me to aolut. - The Jainas consulted, though ‘otherwise well-informed of places of sacred 
interest-for their sect, had never heard of Kuluha. But on going through а handbook for Jaina pil- 
grims which they showed to me, I came upon a notice, which showed that until recent times a tradition 
regarding this Tirtha must have survived in some quaters. The little publication referred to beers 
the title of Bi ttirthawala Amolukaratna, and was printed in 1898 by Rana Narayan Pal, Tulepatti, 
Calcutta, from which place I was, howerer, subsequently, notwithstanding repeated efforts, unable to 
obtain a copy. > > Р | : 


The handbook, which is written in Hindi and provided with a curiously primitive map, desoribes 
correctly enough the route from Gaya to Kuluha and mentions that the namo of this place is given 
"in the Saséras” as ""Bhaddalapuranagara." “There the tenth Tirthamkara, Sitalasvamin, was 
conceived, born, received initiation, and obtained his enlightenment.’ The author refers to а temple 
which “was once adorned by an image,” but states that the Tirtha is now deserted. 


І regret that other labours and my inability to consult competent Jaina eoclesiastics in Calcutta 
have prevented me from following up, in older Jaina texts, tho indication here furnished. I hare 
little doubt that those specially acquainted with medicval Jaina literature bearing on the subject of 
Tirthas may be ablo to trace earlier references to the sacred site above deacribod. 


But oven without awaiting tho result of such enquiries, the identification of Kuluha as a Jaina 
place of worship is of considerable interest. We have herca distinct instance how, even with a sect 
ro remarkably tonacious in its traditions aud customs, a once woll-known sored site has become completely 
forgotten within comparatively recent times. In the coume of my studies regarding the ancient 
topography of Kaémir it has been more than опсо necessary for mo to re-discover, once famous but 
now entirely forgotten, places of pilgrimage solely by the means of antiquarian research. The instance 
of Kulula show» that, even in parts of India proper, where the religions conditions of the population 
Lave undergone no marked change, we must reckon with such alterations of tho topographic sacra. 


‚ I may add, in conolusion, that though everything points to Kuluha having been a place of special. 
interest and attraction tô the Jaina conmunity, yet the worship of the site was probably always ahared 
also by tho mass of the Hindu population in the neighbourhood, just as we find indubitable evidence 
of the same peaceful condominium from early times at Rajgir, Girnür and many other well-known - 
Tirthas, 


I returned to Gayü on the 28th October and used a short halt for visit to the most prominent 
o'tho shrines at this ancient Tirtha. Descriptions of them havo been given by General Cunningham, 
whose identifications of the sites mentioned by the Ohinese pilgrims at aud around Gaya seem in full 
agreement with the topographical indications. At Dódhgsyü I revisited tho romains of the most 
famous shrine of Buddhism still extant in India, amply described in the publications of Genoral 
Oanningham end others. | 


The Remains of Bakraur. — Crossing from Bôdhgayã tho Lilajan River to the cast I inspected 
at Bakraur the remains of a large st&pa which Gen. Cunningham hnd alread) corrootly identified with 
tha “stâpa of the perfume elephant” described by Hiuen Tsiang “to the east of the Bodhi Troc, orossing 
tha Nairanjana."* It forms tho starting point for that portion of Hiuen Tsiang's itinorary, which we 
had followed above in the reverse direction from Giryek to tho “ Oook's-foot Mountain." The top of 
the mound, whioh rises to a height of 25 foct above the level ground, measures fully 163 fet from north 
to south, and thus shows the large dimensions-of the original structure: The pool which tho pilgrim 
mentions to the north of the “Gandhahasti Stupa' I was unable to trace, but ata distance of about 
50) yards to the south-east of the st&pa there are the remains of a large tank marked by ancient 
embankments, On the north bank of this tank stands now the temple of Matahga, one of the 
numerous Tirthas visited by the Gaya pilgrims. | 

The remaining fow days of my vacation were devoted to an examination of the famous caves of 
Afoka and Daéaratha in the Barüber hill, north of Gayã, and the ancient remains in their neigh- 
CT TABBED 7 
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bourhood, ав well as to a brief visit to Patna, the ancient Pitaliputra. In regard to the former sites, 
which have also been fully dealt with in the Archeological Survey Reports, I can restrict myself to a 
few observations concerning their ancient topography. 


It has bem duly noticed before-that the Caves of Barübar, notwithstanding their connection with a 
family famous in Buddhist annals, have not been mentioned by the Ohinese pilgrims. This circum- 
stance is easily accounted for by the fact that the site possessed no special interest for Buddhists. An 
illustration of this is afforded by the dedicatory inscriptions of Afoka's Caves, which, as we now know, 
specially record the offer of these care-dwellings to mendicants of a non-Buddhistio sect (Ajivikas). 


Siddhesvara Hill, — A further indication may be found in the fact that the highest of the 
Barübar hills is occupied by a shrine sacred to Biva Siddhesvara, which has a distinct claim to 
considerable antiquity. This temple, to which General Cunningham only briefly refers, ів still the 
object of an extensive pilgrimage from the neighbouring tracta. The present structure, which seems to 
have undergone numerous changes, rests on an ancient basement measuring 17 feet on the east side, 
where it is still well preserved. It thero reaches to a height of 5 feet 2 inches from the ground, and ів 
constructed of only three courses of large granite slabs, some of them over five feet in length and 1} 
foot thick. This basement projects in the centre by 6 inches for one-third of its length and is decorated 
with a remarkably bold moulding which indicates its antiquity. The upper portion of the temple 
‘contains also numerous carved slabs, which must have been taken from some earlier structure, but the 
greatest part is во thickly covered with ckwmam that a close examination is impossible. It appears, 
however, that the original building consisted of a square cella of the dimensions indicated by the well- 
preserved east basement. 


It has been suggested by Mr. Beglar that the hill occupied by the dae ential 
with the great mountain of dark-coloured rocks, on which а small st&pa about ten feet high marked the 
place where Buddha had entered into meditation. No trace of the stipa can now be found on the hill 
of Biddheévara. Yet its relative position to another site mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang in the neigh- 
bourhood, which I believe Mr. Beglar to have quite correctly identified, favours the above suggestion, 
Hiuen Teiang describes a monastery “to the north-west of the mountain 80 li or во, on a deolivity of 
the mountain; it is flanked by a high precipice, and the lofty walls and towers stand up in intervals of 
the rocks.” The position bere ascribed to the monastery, with which Budddhist tradition connected а 
legend of the Buddhisattva Gunamati, agrees most accurately with that of the ruins near the village 
of Dharüvat, about 4 miles by road to the north-west of the Biddheévara Peek. The ruins whioh 
oooupy the steep slope of a rocky ridge facing a great tank to the north, had been described already by 
General Cunningham, whom, however, their identity with Gugamati's monastery had escaped. His and 
Mr. Beglar's accounts make it unnecessary to notice this interesting site in detail. It may, however, 
be mentioned that the destruction of the remains by the villagers excavating for old bricks has since 
proceeded considerably and is likely to efface soon the last traces of the lofty terraces and buildings, 
Which олде oocupied the picturesque hill-gide down to the edge of the water, 


My two days’ visit to Patna was mainly devoted to a rapid inspection of the sites which Col. 
Waddell’s highly successful researches have shown to be of special importance for the study of the 
topography of ancient Pãfalipntra, the capital of Абока. In view of the fact that the results of Оо], 
Waddell’s prolonged explorations and of the excavations begun on his initiative is about to be publish- 
ed in а full report, it would be presumption to detail here the observations which my short visit 
permitted me to make. They entirly confirmed the opinion first advanced by that echolar as to the 
remains of the old city being preserved in all probability deep down in the alluvial ground south of the 
old river-bed known as Gunsar. The excavations which have already yielded some very interesting 
fesulte, if carried on under the supervision of a competent archmologist on the spot, are likely to bring 


. Survey Rep. i р, 42. 4 Arch. Survey Report, viti. р. 86; Beal, Si-yu-ki, H. p. 106. 

Вы vey Rep. i. р. B3 ву. A brief marginal note from General Ounningham's hand in the copy of Beal's 
Sl-yw-ki, which I obtained on the sale of bis library, shows that ihe veteran scholar had accepted this identifice- 
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to light conclusive evidence as to the exact position of the various structures and sites described by 
the Chinese pilgrims. In the meantime, I hope, the impressions gathered by a personal inspection of 
the great Gangetic site will assist me when dealing with the ancient topography of Magadha in tho 
publication which my Introductory remarks referred to, Ы = * 


In concluding this account of my short tour in Magadha I feel it а pleasant duty to record my 
sincere obligation for the manifold assistance I received from the local authorities. I owe the advant- 
ages thus accorded to me mainly to the kind offices of Mr. E.W. Oldham, I. О. S., Collector aud 
Magistrate of Gay, who, himself deeply interested in the history and antiquities of South Bihar, spared 
no effort to facilitate my movements and enquiries within the short time at my disposal. 





NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND OUSTOM. 


BY SIR J. М. CAMPBELL, K CLE, 10.8. 
(Continued from Vol. XXII. p, 387.) 


Hand. — À bright open brass hand tops the saddle of many Neapolitan cab-horses and а 
3mall hand in gold, coral or silver open, or with horned and figgod fingers, guards many à 
Neapolitan girdle and watoh chain. 


The hand wards the evil glance not because it is a symbol of the Almighty or an emblem 
of justicel.or a type of the Prophet Muhammad and his first four successors in the post of 
c&lipha or viceroy. But because the hand is one of the greatest guardians, the hand is the 
chief of weapons and of tools, the great bread-winner, в sign-centre among early tribes more 
tseful than the tongue. Open brass hands with a hanging eyelet were amulets against 
the Evil Eye in use among Egyptians, Etroscans, Greeks and Ңошапв.13 Perhaps the oldest 
sign of luck is the open red hand on the wall of the Dordogne cave in Central France. Ameri- 
can Indian chiefs had the mark of an open red hand woven into their robes. In India, a red 
right hand may be seen stamped on the festive shoulders of both Hindus and Musalmáns. In 
Europe, the red hand has been raised to-honour as the sign of the British baronet, of the Pro- 
¥ince of Ulster, and of the Sultan of Constantinople. Among Hindus the carved hand is 
worshipped as the sign of the sat or pure widow 4 Both Musalmáns and Christians have been 
&5le to continue hand worship, Musalm&us by, among Sunnis, treating the thumb as the Pro- 
phet and the four fingers as his four sucoessors ; and among Shiahs as the Prophet, his daughter 
the Lady Fatimeh, her husband Ali, and her two sons Husein and Hasan, Christians have 
oentinued the worship of the hand either by making the open hand the sign of power and 
justice and во of the Almighty or by considering the hand with three stretched fingers a symbol 
ol the Trinity.5 The guarding power of the hand is increased by making it take certain shapes. 
O? these shapes the Italians recognise and employ three. The fig-hand, manu Лоа (supposed 
to be of phallio significance), that is, the thumb tip pointing down and grasped between the first 
ard middle fingers. Among the Romans and western Latin nations this gesture was known as 


ree ——————————‏ س 


13 "Phe Egyptian hand of Justico was the left hand. According to Apuleius (A. D. 150) in the procession of Tsis 
the fourth noble carried the emblem of Justice, the left hand, with the palm open, which on account of its natural 
tnetivity and На being endowed with neither skill nor cunning hes been judged a more fitting emblem of Jushoo 
then the right hand, 

1º Examples are figured in Hlworthy, The Evil Eye, p. #8. 

n According to King (The Gnostice, р. 22% and note 1) the Brihmans considered tho open hand an emblem of the 
orga or yoni. 

и Compare the sixth eantury mosaic from Ravenna in north-east Italy figured as No, 107 in Mr, Elworthy's 
Ew Bye, p. 243, and the hand raised in coslssiasiloal blessing with the thumb, first and second fingers-outsirotabed, 
The Gipses say :— " When the Golden Hand shines out of the clouds over two lovers it means good luck," Bee 
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the fig-hand because the fig is phallic, The name fig-hand is in mão in ltalian, Spanish and + 


Frenoh, and, though the name is not used in Germany and England, the gesture is understood, 16 


Like othgr evil-scaring gestures to thrust forward the fig-hand against any one was а frestire b 


of abuso since it implied that the person against whom the sign was made was, or was haunted 
by, an evil spirit. 17 A second guardian hand in south Italy is the horn-hand, mans corRute, witd ^ 
the first and fourth fingers straight, and the thumb, middle and third fingers bent to the palm 
and clasped by the thumb. A third guardian hand, the priest’s blessing, hand, has the thumb 
and the first and middle fingers straight and the third and little fingers doubled. This hand which 
is worn at watch ‘chains i is a pre-Christian amulet.!º It is called many  pantea or combine hand ' 
because on it are collected many guards against the Evil Eye: The interest of this combine hand, 
like the south Italian earthen-ware discs covered with close-packed guardian shapes, i is that the 
figure, of each guardian, whether painted, carved or embossed, adds his share to the virtue af 
the whole. : . The rude but clear focusing of virtues on these hands and discs shows how, under’ 
more elaborate management, the greater deities have gathéred to themselves loca! guardians and | 
inheriting the fame of the local guardians have continued them as symbols. Like the pantes 
* or all-foousing hand, rural guardian influences leaving their homes in stream, stone, tree and 
beast oentred in one human shape which gathering to itself every Er лое became Pan or 
AlL Another guardian use of the hand was to shoot out the middle finger, doubling the others 
back into the palm. The middle fingér so shot out was either a phallus or a horn.” 14 came to 
be called the infamis, that is, the ill-famed, or the impudicws; that is, immodeet finger, because 
shooting it against any one implied that the person shot ngaiust was à devil or was possessed. 


«Honey. — As the early man's food, as a source of liquor, and as a healer, honey has a 
virtag which secured it an early place among tha protectors against the Evil Eye. 


—————————————————————————-———-4- 
Theodore Watts’ “The Dukkeripen’! in Myer's Posts of the Century, р. 370. The Moors carved an open hand over 
the great gate of the Hall of Justioe in the Alhambra in Spain. Figured in Elworthy, The Evi] Eye, p. 248. Acoórd- 
ing to Basseti (Legenda and Superstitions of the Sea, р. 14, and Frontispiooe) the, Arabe did not “always think of 
the hand as a guardian influenoe, Thay мый any ship venturing on tio Atlantio was stopped by the huge hand of 
Bataa rising out of the water to seize them, 


it Compare. Dean Ramsay's а quoted below. The Talmud Sa E | 


place the thumb of the right hand in tho left hand and the thumb of the left hand in the right hand. Compare 
(Sohwab's Talmud de Jerusalem, р. 458): — “If in entering a city you fear tho Evil Hyo placo the thumb of the right 
hand in the left hand and the thumb of the left hand in the righthand and вау; ' I am of tho race of: Joseph on whioh 
the Evil Eye has no effect.’ " Here the phallic thumb seems to be considered as a spirit-home rather than as a spirit- 
zoare, and so the thumb was veiled to prevent eyil spirits entering through it. : 

1 The practiwe and tho meaning of ' showing the fig’ among the Italians of Greater Groooo suggoata an explana- 
tion of the Greek rubophantes literally fig-ahower but moaning zyoophant or tale-bearer. The ordinary explanation 
that the hateful character got its namé from Informing on persons who:evaded the duty-onfigs ш admitted to be 
a maning-making of little more valuo than & pun (compare Liddell and Soott's Greek Dictionary s. w.). The South 
Italian practice of shewing the fig — that is, the fig-hand — to keep off an evil influenoo, suggests that the sense of the 
word sukophanies or fig shower is the man who forosa one to show tho fig, that ia, either & phallus of fig-wood or the 

“hand! КЮ гє 
ч Iê In & Ravenna sixth century moeaio the Almighty is‘shown-as a hand piaroing the olouda; the Art and fourth 
fingers pointed as in the manu cornuta. Ses Fig. 113., Elworthy, The Evil Bye, p. 285, Fig. LIS (op. cit, p." 2m) 
shews a Hindu goddess with the right hand in the mani cormuta attitud, . 

1º HIworihy, The Hvil Bye, р. 800. $ 

з ‘These details Illustrato twa laws: (a).that the virtue of hate oroi “by massing them: (b) that tho loval 
guardian, losing hia individuality as a healer and saver, marges into the younger wider-ryling deity and thus, under Ea 
the ila of symbol, secures & dim and doabtfnl oontinuanos of worship. In connection with these two laws it may 
be suggested that suoh merged local guardians are called “symbols, that is, things thrown together, becainse by those’ 
who have the spread af the religion at heart as many as possible of the earlior local guardians are mecged m the new :- 
gotten, o thak bogother thoy шау ару the анана айа dra che жогаЫррега TS FE to sonra жада to 
the newly established throne, 


1 


п Hare's Cities of Southern Italy, р. 11, says: — “ The most popular antidote to the эі Eye in Haly isa Г 


lıtkls coral hand with one finger st-etched ont, the hand of Saint Jannard,” with whioh the- shopa at Naples are full. ~ 
These charms are specially in request whenever Vesuvius is in a state of eruption,” 
n Compare Kory's Casily of St, Ал дво, p. 208. А 
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Horn. — The horn, the glory and the guardian of so many of the nobler animals, would 
‘raise in men an early feeling of worship. То this respect erperience added the hesling 
rirtue of horn in cases of spirit-possession, burnt, soaked into hartahorn or drunk in fine 
- Eorapings to drive out a witch-sent spirit. These two sources of worship have combined to 
make horn в leading scarer of evil spirits all the world over. Among the Romans a horn was 
~ the symbol-of good luck, bonus eventus. Macrobius (A. D. 850) says :—-“ Nothing is so powerful 
to avert evil as horn,” The horn of plenty is a widespread amulet among the peoples both of 
rorthern and.of southern Enrope Perhaps from its value as a sudorific and therefore an 
entidote to the feverishness caused by the breathless and parching Scirocoo wind horn has 
gained and kept in South Italy the highest place among guardians.$ А hand grasping a horn 


` , Drms one of the nine elements in the compound Neapolitan amulet the cima-ruta or ruespray.” 


En Sonth Italy, the word horn of itaelf drives off or prisons the evil glance. The name horn is 

given not only to the ox horns that guard crofts, fields, dwellings and vegetable shops”; to the 

ram and goat horns that save the stock of the wine-sellor; to the stag or if possible elk horns 

taat guard the stores of the grocer and druggist; and to the natural horns miniatured in coral, 

‚ gold, silver, mother-of-pearl and lava and worn at the girdle or watch chain, The name horn is 

‚ extended to crab and lobster, nippers, to cock spurs, to the claws of birds and to the teeth of 
animals including tigers’ teeth and boars’ tushes. Even horseshoes, half moons, and shapes 
probably originally phallic are known as horns. Finally the favourite Neapolitan guardian 
hand, the first and the little finger stiff and the middle and third bent te the palm and clasped 
by the thumb is known as manu cornuta, the horn hand.” 


As in the case of the. Hand and the Horse-shos the virtue of horn amulets- and charms 

hns been traced to their being symbols of the horns of the Moon and во connected with the worship of 

: Diana perhaps with the worship of Isis. But as has been noticed above the virtue of horn passes 
behind the symbol stage and has an unborrowed guardian power as the protector of animals and as the 

- healer of sickness. Horn.is honoured in countries where neither the name of Diana nor the name of 
Ies has ever been known. It-may not bo safe to say that the belief in the guardian virtue of animal 
horns 18 older than the belief in the guardian virtue of the moon's horns.. Still it seems safe to say 
tbat the origin of the two beliefs is distinct and that the iron horns and crescente found among the 
Ashantees in West Africa are in origin unconnected with moon worship and represent the brow and 
hcrns of an ox, a favourite and widespread crop-guard and scare. That in the high religion of Egypt 


А * Compara Murray's '* Handbook of Spain” m Elwockhy, The Nvi1 Eye, p. 33, note 43, Р 
M Nenllo Rolfe, Naples in the Nineties, p. 58. In Ladakh, in Central Asia, ram’s horns are fastened to fruit- 
trees, Trees во guarded yield wonderful eropa of fruit, In North Indis, pieces of jackal and antolope horn are worn 
to xeep off the Evil Eye, Orooke’s Popular Religion of Northern India, Vol. II. p. 36. 
"Oo S Compare Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, Vol. II. p. 872. Hlworthy, Ths Evil Eye, p. %8. 
™ The scrapings and raspings of the horns of the common male deer aro used in deoootions: hartahorn jelly is 
nuriüve and us птеп in di&rrhosas ; tho white earth made‘ from oaloined hartahorn is used in dysenteries: and to 
ligkten labour pains: the salt of hartahorn is а greet sudorific and is given in fevers with snocess, Encyolopadia 
Britanmica, “ Hartshorn.” Horn is largely used as а medicine in India, New Guinea, Madagascar, and South 
™ Neville Tolfa, Naples im the Nineties, р. 54 Mr. Bolfe compares (op. cit.) Zedekiah (2 Chronicles, xviii. 10) 
presenting the kmg of Israel with horns of iron in token ho would wm if he went to battle to Ramoth Gilead. 
= Is the horn of an ox af tho homestead which Homer's fisher cesta into the sea as ho lots down with a long rod 
his baita for a mare to the little flahes below, merely a bob or float or does the floating horn keep off the evil infuences 
whoooh might hinder the fishes taking the baits? Butoher and Lang’s Odyssey, Book XII. 
` - The horn hand keeps off the risk that attenda the mention, even the thought, of an Шошепей person. 
, Compare Orawtord's Baracinssca, p. £10: — “ Tho old Marquis made tho mign of the horns with his forefinger and 





special noed of protection against tho Evil Myo, It» glance would naturally effect а lodging in one so faint-hearted 
as the nature of his misfortune shows tho husband to be. E " 

? The Ashanteo fleld erosoente aro figured (No. 88) in Elworthy, The Nye, Heil, p. 215. The tribes of the Wost 
Nile keep the Bril Eyo from their жора by sticking the bleached skull of an ox on the end of а pole, Berghoff, 


Pal Мац Gasette, May 1st, 1899, p, 1, The same practice prevails among the wilder tribes of Western India, 


' 
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early local orop-guarding animal horns may be assimilated as moon-horns and symbols of Isis illus- 
trates the special interest of the study o! the Evil Eye, namely, that the charms and amulets are worn 
from their personal and original virtue against evil influences and not from the dim and reflex honour 
of being symbols of some elaborate far-reaching faith?! 


Horse, — Three experiences combine to make the horse а leading guard against the Evil Eye. 
To horse-owning peoples his willing strength, intelligence, spirit and devotion make the horse а 
guardian of the higher or self-sacrificing type. Among tribes to whom tho horse is strange his size, 
power and fury make him a fiend requiring and rewarding the process of squaring. To all who have 
dealings with the horse his nervousness, his delicacy, his liability to strange sweatings and other sadden 
aicknesses shew that the horse is в favourite home for spirit-influences and that against such influences 
he requires special protection. In most countries of Europe a horse-head is а favourite scarf pin or 
. other personal decoration. А brasa rearing horse is а common guardian on a Neopolitan saddle- 
bow, The sense is, the horse is & favourite Evil-Eye house and this shining, capering collar-horse 
draws the Evil Eye and saves from its influence the horse on whose collar it gleams. Again, the 
horse is a scare because the horse is а guardian, Horse-heeds and stuffed horses ornamented the 
approaches to early German places of worship and to Tartar tombe.? Besides his value as a servant 
and instrument the horse, to the tribes who knew him well, was a healer. Among the Romans 
a horse-tooth kept evil influences from a teething child, his foam cured itch, earache, galls and 
women's diseases, the ashes of his dung staunched blood and healed soree, and horse urine mixed with 
the water of a forge cured madness.X In England, to pas а child under the belly of a piebald horse 
cures whooping cough. In Ireland, a wound heals if the wounded part is put in a horse's mouth. 
In India, one sickness or form of possession the horse is believed to cure is berrenneas.7 Of the class 
of horse-worshippers who reverence the horse because he is strange to them the early tribes of India, 
the American Indians, and the people of the Solomon Islands are examples.” To those who are 
familiar with the horse, ita nervousness and liability to sudden sickness and sweating make the horse 
seem & specially favourite spirit-home and therefore to require particular protection. It is perhaps 
because climatio influences affect their horses with sudden sickness, like the stroke of the land wind во 
harmful to horses in some perta of India, that the Neapolitans are specially careful to guard and 
adorn their horses. 

Horse-shoe. — The horse-shoe combining the guardian virtues of iron, of the horse, and of the 
hoof of the horse whose parings burnt or soaked are not less sovran against spirit-possession than 
hartahorn, is an universal guard against the Evil Eye” In England (1660), it was common to nail 

& Aimilariy the corner brass-plated wooden horns of the Jewish altar (Exodus, xrvii 4) and the stone corner 
horm in classic altars seem to have their origin in such animal horns as adorn and guard local ahrines in Indis, 
Afghanistan, Beluchistan and Persia, Compare Orooke's Popular Religion of Northern India, Vol. 11. p. $85. 

n King, The Grositos, р. 158. (Among Greeks and Romans) the horse's head was a favourite device for signets, 
King eonsiders the horse-head as a memento mori, and compares the death head so much in fashion in Oinque-oento 
jewellery. The value of both horse and death heads seems to be neither symbolic nor moral but as spirit-homes. 

зз Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, VoL TI. p. 680, notices how ruling а belief was the worship of the horse among 
Celta, Teutons and Slava, The respect continued in the practice of hanging horee-heads about stablos to keep off 
night hags and cattle plagues. If remains in the carved horse-hoads on the roofs of dwellings in Saxony, 

* Pliny, Natwral History, Book xxviii, Chape. 11, 16, 17, 19: Book xxx. Chap. 16. 

9 Henderson's F'olkiore, p. 148. м Боо в Border Minstreley, p. 450. 

™ Compare Crooke’s Popular Religions of Northern India, Vol П. р. 907. The horse's power to cure barrenness 
seems connected with the belief held by Indian Mnsalmêns that the horse is the pure male, palha marad, that is, that 
the horse is the only male animal who has no bodily signs of the union in him of the two sexes, 

= Horse worship is notable among the hill tribes of Gujarkt and the carly tribes of the Oentral Provinces who 
own no horses, Compare Hislop's Tribes of the Central Provinces, рр. 8,7, and 21, The American Indians to whom 
the horse was a stranger at once worshipped Cortes” horse as the god of thunder (Bancroft, Vol. UL р. 483). In 1808 
the first horse was brought to the Bolomon Islands. The horse wastowed ashore over а coral reef with immense 
difficulty. The Natives shewed tho greatest dread of the gigantic creasure and could not be induced to go near Н. 
7 Boon the horse became unmanageable and wandered at will, a terror to the neighbourhood, A month or two after 
arrival, to the intense relief of the Natives, the horse died. Solomon Island Report, 1906-09, in Scotsman, Sth 
November 1899. 

P Tn Ireland the hoofs of a dead horse were held sacred. Brand's Populer Antiquities, Vol LII. р. 905, 
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hcrse-shoes on the thresholds of doors to prevent witches entering the house. In Somerset, horse- 
shoes aro still fastened over house doors to prevent a witch overlooking a house, In Italy, a horse- 
shoe is worn on the watch chain along with a coral or metal horn to guard against the Evil Eye. In 
the case of the horse-shoe as in the case of horn the value of the study of the Evil Eyo is that the 
articles which control the influenoe of the Evil Eye owe their worship to their antique and personal 
viras as guardians and not to any borrowed lustre which their crescent shape may seem to draw from 
being a symbol of the Moon. The value of the horse-shoe passes behind the late stage of religion 
when all crescent shaped guardians are grouped under the crescent spirit which again is made a symbol 
of some later and more general deity. Such shapes as the horse-shoe, өтөп when absorbed as symbols, 
bring their gaardian virtue with them : they do not draw their guardian virtue from the deity to which 
ther are attached as symbols or attributes, It follows that in his relation to earlier local guardians the 
youager deity is а compound amulet which, under the name of symbole, emblema and attributes, draws 
to itself the virtues as well as the worshippers of earlier and more local guardians. | 


Hunchback. — The hunchback or gobo is а popular protector against tho Evil Eye in South 
Ytalr, either as a four-inch brass figure ou cab or cart horse saddles or as a minuto image in silver, 
cora, mother-of-pearl or lava fastened to the watch chain or girdle. Hunchback figures were worn 
as &uulets in Egypt and Phoenicia and are now worn in Constantinople. The Indien belief, 
probably an early belief, is that the cause of а child having a hunchbeok is that some spirit has taken 
a fancy to the child before or after birth and making his abode in the child disfigures it so that no 
humen may be tempted to fall in love with the child and rob the spirit of the child's affections. In 
retura for the possession of his loved dwelling the spirit in the hunchback sees that no ill-luck befalls 
the caild’s home. Some rich families in Bombay believe they owe their suocesa to the luck of having 
a huzchbaok child. The hunchback Punch has a spirit-lodger who supplies his special stores of wit 
and wisdom. The gambler before entering the gaming house loves to touch the bump of a hunobbeck 
that any ill-luck in the gambler may peas into ihe hump. It is because the hunchbeck is a favourite 
spirit-home that a «mall image a£ the watch chain or girdle turns the evil glance from the wearer to 
itself, The image supplies the wearer with the protection which in former times the company of his 
dwarf secured to the king. К 


Eytna. — The skin from a hysna's brow is worn in Italy to keep off the Eril Eye.it His mad 
laughter, his fondnees for graveyards, his odd appearance, his dislike of the light combine to make the 
hyena seem possessed. "The Buda blacksmiths of Abyssinie, were supposed to turn into hyenas. The - 
natives of the Egyptian Soudan fear to shoot а hyena lest they should commit a murder.“ 


Incense. — In Italy, the fumos of incense are used to cure the Evil Eye! 


Iron, — The importance of iron as a charm has been noted in a previous paper. Tho unique 
spirit-acaring power of iron is shewn by the dread and dialike of iron attributed to eren the highest 
i25, 


Key. — The key is an old amulet shewn in miniature in the Bologna Etruscan museum,“ In 
Scotland, a key is still applied to the back о? a child's neck to stop bleeding at the nose, The root of 
the key’ virtue is probably ite guardian power as а tool and as the protector of what is closed. Its 
shape would add a phallic virtue. In the higher religions the key became a symbol of the greater 
guardiars to whom belong the openings of life and death. Тыз, Diana, Ianus, and Si. Peter hold 
keys. Ове of the nine elements in the Neapolitan child's charm, the rue-sprig or cima ruta, is a key. 








4 Aukrey's Miscellamies, p. 140. ‚ +4 Hiworthy, The Evil Eye, p. 118. а: Op. ой, p. 225. 
43 Op. oit, p. 891. ы Op. cit, p. IL u Op, ой, p. 28. 
44 Berghoff in Рай Mall Gaseite, May Let, 1809. iT Bory's Castle of St, Даўйо, p. 208, 


44 ега] notes on the spirit fear (including the guardian fexr) of iron are given in Elworthy, ТАЖИ) Eye, р. 222. 
** Elworthy, The Evi Eye, p. 8%. 9 Merville Rolfe, Naples in the Nisaties, p. У. 
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Mask. — The Romana hung little masks, oscilla, of Bacchus on trees to keep off the‏ 
Evil Eye. Some Etrnscan vases sre studded with grinning masks. The favourite mask of the‏ 
ancient Romans and Greeks was the Gorgon or Medusa face, at first terrible, dripping gore, with‏ 
snake tresses, a nightmare of hate and peir ; then through the glamour of the sixth and fifth‏ 
century smile, passing to а face of sadness and beauty, the tresses sometimes naked, sometimes‏ 
plain, sometimes twisted in horns. That the meaning of the Medusa's face on Athene’s‏ 
buokler was neither ‘ornament nor to turn enemies into stone, but to house or prison influences‏ 
that might annoy or damage the deity, is shewn by the ever-recurring Medusa head in Etruscan‏ 
(В. O. 1200-200) funeral monuments and over Etruscan house doors to keep away eril spirits."‏ 
Tho beautiful Medusa faces carved on the buoklers and graves of many of the imperial statnes‏ 
(А. D. 800) in Rome and Naples were likewise to guard ihe wearers against evil influences,‏ 
as were the Sunface and other bedges that marked and guarded the Roman legions.” With‏ 
the history and interest of the Medusa face in Western Asis and in East and South Europe the‏ 
history and interest of a guardian human face in India closely corresponds. These guardian‏ 
faces are found all over India and their use extends in time from the earliest rock-cave or part‏ 
Greek remain (В. О. 250) to the latest Brihmanio, Jain or other Hindu temple or public balding.‏ 
The guardian face has many names: Kirtimulh, that is, Rumour or Fameface; Staghmukh,‏ 
Hornface; Sinhmukh, Lionface ; Suryamukk, Bunface. These faces vary in character. The‏ 
Ramonr a round fierce human face and the Sun а round kindly human face may owe some of‏ 
their character to Greek or Roman influence. But the Lion and Horn faces with horns.‏ 
goggle-eyes and fierce open month and tushes that curving sideways mir with whiskers‏ 
and pass into flowing festoons of spray and leaf seems a local fancy rising from the tree‏ 
through the animal to the human: These faces look out coarse and ugly from the roof-tree‏ 
and eave ends of modern Hindu temples, But they gain interest and refinement in the Jain‏ 
temples of the seventh to the eleventh century A.D. filling the ceiling corners, which unguard-‏ 
ed are во apt to become a haunt of evil spirits, embellishing the flat keystones of the oross-cor-‏ 
nered domes, and grinning or frowning from belts round the richly carved temple shafts, from‏ 
the paved floor at the entrance doors, and from the slab in front of the shrine door. In all‏ 
these positions, though the usual answer is that the Horned Head is for show, an occasional‏ 
priest or worshipper more intelligent or more outspoken will furnish the true explanation,‏ . 
namely, that the horned head is carved in those places to keep off evil spirits or to-keep off the‏ 





& Virgil Georgios, Book IL v. 589 “To thee, Bacchus, soft (that is, waxen) masks hang from the lofty pine.” 
The phallus was similarly bung to guard fruit-trees. Elworthy (The Evil Bye, р. 148) suggests that masca may bo 
basca or phallus with the general sense of amulet. According to Grimm (Textonic Mythology, Vol. ҮП. p. 1045): 
“Tn the old German laws the notion of а soreeress and а mask most. Siriga quod est masca, a witeh which is a mask,’ 
Grimm (op. cit. Vol. Ш. р 1068) would refer the word mask to the Italian maschera, mastionte, because the witch 
devours children. : 

, м Compare the Anubis Vase figured in Denis, Cities of Etruria, Vol. П. p. 818. 

W Valuable information and figures of the different Meduses are given in Etworthy’s The Evi] Eye, Compas the 
tasked lolling-tongued Hiruscan Gorgoneion. Dennis, Oitiss of Etruria, Vol, TI. р. 231 ; also Vol. II. pp. 441-448. 

M Miss Margaret Symonds, The Story of Perugia, pp. 271, 278, 975. Miss Symonds caga (р. 273):— «ТЬе Etruscans 
commonly used the Medusa to keep away evil spirita, Her face is usually calm and often Jovely.” In ono instance 
it is calculated to strike terror as woll as admiration, Dennis (Cities of Ei*wría, Vol. IL p. 343) notes in the Inner 
chamber of а tomb near Ohiusi a wall painting of a hideous mask or Gorgon's face with tongue hanging out. In the 
caso of the Medusa as in other instances the scare was also the home. Both іа the Haropean Medusa and in the 
Indian Fame Face the open mouths and staring squint eyes of certain of the masks are to house rather than to soare, 
Compare Figs. 30 and 40 in Elworthy, The Evil Bye, р, 148. É 

æ According to Mr. Hiworthy, The Evil Eye, р. 178, these badges were to defeat the glances of the enemy. 
In addition the brilliant badges of the legions would draw to themeelvos and so imprison not only the evil glarmes 
of the foe but the orowd of ancestral spirits that came to help the hostile army and also tho spirits of the spells 
which ihe enamy's sorcerers bad woven against the legions, King (The Guostios, Plate X. eub 5, and р. 293) 
fr e Nee eet na (some Persian or Armesian). Не adda — 
E Inscription mrportant as it explains why the Gorgoneion is so frequent a persona] decoration, being 
,reputed the most efücacious of amuleta,” ` 
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Evil Eye In addition to the Horn heads and other building protectors, the mask figures 
in two important branches of Hindu worship in their temples and in their homes. In most 
temples the leading image is of stone, and on certain great days over the stone face is drawn а 
metal mask of brass, silver or gold according to the sanctity of the day or the wealth of the 
sarine. Metal masks are also common among Hindu honsohold gods, some kindly and smiling 
te represent the leading guardians, others savage and flerco night-mares in brass to house some 
dad and hostile member of the family who causes them terror and sicknoee.'? 

Milk. — Story mentions milk first among artioles used in Italy to overcome the Evil Eye,» 
Mirror. — It has been said above that the shadows in mirrors caused fear to thoso to whom 
mirrors were strange but that mirror-shadcws ceased to cause fear when they were seen to be 
rere surface reflections, This view is correct in drawing а contrast between the mirror and 
tLe eye. ВЫП, even after its newness censes іо causs dread, the mirror has nn interest and & 
virtue as a spirit-home, Spirits go into the mirror, the home of reflections and shadows, and 
are housed and oontented. Again, the mirror may be filled with the guardian sunligbt and 
flash like a search-light and scare evil influences. In Northern and Western Indis, fragments 
of mirror are worked into women's robes, and by flashing the blessed sun scare evil influences, 
Thumb rings have a piece of mirror set in them to honse and to scere. In Scotland, mirrors 
aro veiled after a death : in Bombay, among both Hindus and Musalmâns, mirrors aro veiled at 
night. In both practices the sense is to prevent evil spirits passing into the mirror. The 
“interest of these practices is their earlinése, the feeling that even if housed the influence does 
not become guardian but remains hostile and dangerous. 
Monkey. — In Obina, monkeys are kept at the entrance to cattle sheds to keop off the Evil 
Eje. ; 
Mouth. — The mouth as the chief entrance is a leading home and prison for evil influences. 
` Among the Olassio Greeks and Latins masks with open mouths, with or without lolling tongnes, 
ware leading evil traps. The importance attached to the open mouth appears in the Italian 
stones carved into front human faces and with an open month the whole known as boca or month. 
Holed stones which are hung near windows to keep off the Evil Eye in the villages near 
Amalfi in South Italy are called pistro Booata or mouthed stones. I$ is tho same belief that evil ' 
influences are drawn to them and do not come out again that makes holed stones lucky in 
Irdia, in England, and over most of the world,” 
Wail. — From its material which gives its control over spirits and from its imprisoning 
the evil spirit which has been passed into it when it is driven into some sacred tree or building 
ar iron nail, even the word defigere, drive (а nail) home, is a leading guardian against the Evil 


Ere.“ 


* With the Indian foliage-tushed and leafy-whiskered Horn Face compare in Taormina, a Greek (В, О. 600.200), 
а Eomaa (А. D. 100-400), and later (1000-1400) а Baracenie-Norman town, about thirty miles south of Messina in 


south side of the Corso Umberto caryated human hsadg with blown cheeks and goggle «yes and horns with open, 
moath and lolling tongues all notably Hke Indian heade. A remarkable flowing whisker and leaf head is carved 
over the entrance toa medieval palace in Girgenti in South Sicily. 

n With the mask as а home of the Hindu dead compare in China! fn Etruria (Tuscany) in Italia the ashjars or 
canopi with а kuman heed as a Hd which according to Dennis (Cities of Kirwria, Vol. IL. p. 808) were rough likeneases 
of tas dead. : 

P Btory's Castle of Bi, Angelo, p. 200, E æ Gray's Chinn, Vol II. p. Œ. . 

4% Остараге Aubrey, England (1690) ( Miscsllaniss, p. 140)— “A flint with a bole in ft hung from the manger keepe 
the night hag from riding horses.” 

ЖА Hiworthy, The Evi Bye, p. 829. Compare the scraping of á witch above the breath and the scraping of the 
как ia toothache by a mail as а means to gei into the nail the familar cf the witch and the gnawing tooth-worm, 
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. e 
Numbers. — In South Italy, the lucky numbers 8, 7, 8 and 9, even if spoken, keep away 
-the Evil Eye. Besides the guardian powers of certain numbers, cards with combinations of 
numbers are worn because like patterns they puzzle and hold the Evil Eye. 
Onion. — The onion-is one of the charms worn in Italy to keep off the Evil Eye. 


Palm. — In Southern Italy, palm leaves blessed at Easter are burnt to keep off the Evil 
Eye. i 


Phallus. — The phallus shares with the eye the first place among guardians against evil 
glances. Like the little masks of Bacchus phalluses made of fig wood were hung from fruit- 
trees to keep off the Evil Eye. Among the Bomans and Greeks one favourite form of amulet, 
hung from the necks of children, was a phallus or the phallio hand, that is, the thamb tip 

ught between the first and the middle finger." A phallus was hung from the triumphal car 
guard the conqueror, In Italy, Sicily, Greece and Egypt, the phallus was carved on 
walls to keep off the Evil Eye. It was a favourite scare and symbol among the Egyptians, 
the Phanikians, and the Etruscans. In India, the phallus or ligam is perhaps the widest 
worshipped and most important of guardians, whether as a temple, a sbrine or а family god, or 
wdrn round the neck or upper arm as an amulet, In the form of the Satirica Signa it is shown 
‘over blacksmiths’ shops in Pompei.” The high importance of the phallus asa guard against 
Evil Eye among the Greeks and Romans is shewn by its name baskauos ог fascinum, that is 
phallus, meaning evil-toarer, as if the phallus was the fascinator that outfascingtes the Evil 
Eye. Among the Romans evil effects were prevented by merely saying the word fassinum or 
profisoins. In a play of Plautusa young man who praises & girl's beauty is reminded that to his . 
praise he should have added the word praise.” The sense seems to be that the word fas- 
oinum or the phrase prejiscine, beware of the fascinum, is addressed to any evil influences that 
may have bean tempted to seek a lodging in the beantiful girl. In а somewhat similar way 
Germans avert from themselves the ill effects of selfboaating by the phrase underufen, you 
(spirits) are not wanted. The difference between the force of the words prayiscine and unber- 
«fem is that the Roman praflecine is of itself enough to soare evil influences since it embodies 
the word fascinum before which no spirit can stand, while to be effective the German suggestion, 
you are not wanted, must be backed by a table-tapping accompaniment, an early musio from 





The nail with the oril inftusnoe in ib should then be driven into an oak. Aubrey’s_ Miscellomies, p. 138, Compare 
also the ralus of the nail into which as into the cross the spirit of ‘the crucified was believed to have passed. In 
Republican Rome at the close of each year the spirit of the dead year was nailed into the wall of the temple of 
Janus, In India, nails are driven into the threshold to prevent the return of the angry dead. 

e Elwortby, The Evil Eye, p. 404, * Wiworthy, The АП Dy, р. 31. 

е Hare'a Cities of Southern Italy, р. 10. The use of palms to keep off danger is noted by Pliny, Nahal History, 
Book XIII. 9, 2. Tt із because the palm isa guard against the Evil Eye that winners in games and warriors in 
triumphs were given a palm, xinoo the time of triumph is the time of special danger from the Evil Hye. Greok 
ladies inthe dangeroos time of child-btrih guarded themselves from evil inftuences by holding «palm branch. 
Btarke’s Travellers’ Guide, 1838, p. 78, note 1. 

€ Wiworthy, The Evil Eye, р. 150. Tho shape of the babies’ coral keeps Ше shape of the old olaasio fasolnum, 
the Priapic symbol, Ор. cif. p. 489. 

«€ Elworihy, The Exil Eye, р. 155. In Pompei, an Occasional phallus indicates the superstition of the Evil Eye. 
А tavern bas а large phallus towards the street to avert the Evil Hyo. Hare’s Ох ое ef Southern Italy, рр. 308, 212. 
Dennis (Оче and Couniries of Eirwria, Vol. IL p. 119, and footnotes) holds that the object of carving the phallus an 
etky walls was probably to guard againss tho Evil Hye. The old Btruscan city walls give numerous examples, also 
tombs in Etruria, Naples aud Aicily. The Pelasgians worshipped the phallio Hermes and introduced his worship 
into Greece, 

€ Klworthy, The Evil Bye, р. 154. E 

= Andrew's Latin Dictionary. Preafisctne; Ainsworth, Op. cit. Ainsworth’s reference is Plantur’ End. $, B, 4, 
and Plautus! Amin. 2, 4, 84 Но translates prafiscine, "gire me leave to say” or “I may say it in a good hour." He 
quotes from a Latin author. Before praising our forefaihora mid prafecine, This word warded envy or fascmation. 
Tt was an old opinion thas one who praised himself over freely or being present was overpraised ran a certain riak of 
fascination (fascimemn ). 
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whose sounds fiends flee. The origin of the power of the phallus to turn aside tho Evil Eye 
has been traced to the mirth-provoking element in tha indecent, Plutarch? (Greece, A. D. 150) 
sys the efficacy of objects that keeps off witohcraft depends on their strangeness and ridicnlous- 
ness which fixes the mischief-working eye on themselves. That the strange and the ridiculous 
attract spirite may be admitted. At the same time many of the articles which to the philosophic 
acd modern-minded Plutarch seemed strange and ridiculous were early guardians and spirit- 
prisons, whose early worshipfulnoss was forgotten. Elworthy refers to the phallus as а comio 
anulet and quotes Dodwell in support of the view that its oddness is what makes the indecent 
useful”? Still, like the eye, the horn and the horse the original connection of the phallus with 
tha Evil Eye belongs not to the time when the indecent was considered comio but to the early 
sizge of thought when the phallus was considered a great guardian home.” That there is 
noshing indecent or mirth-provoking in the early worship of the phallus is shawn by the solemn 
and decent ritual connected with the accepted worship of the Indian Wagan.” 


Prayers. — A chief safeguard in Naples against the Evil Eye is to invoke the aid of 
Nemesis, that is, vengeance, whose earlier characteristic was envy. Other prayers which help 
to’ zurn the evil glance are the good prayers of those who do not gaze with admiration on or 
bepraise others: and the blessing of those who wish to inspire courage.” 

„Bites. — Under the hend of rites for turning aside the Evil Eye may conveniently be 
brought the rule of doing something unpleasant go as to dissemble good fortune. . In Greece and 
Rome and in Modern Italy, to do something unpleasant saved from the Evil Eye." The doing 
of something unpleasant ів в form of the device of belittling, which is so useful a counteractive 
to the poison of admiration, To avoid the risk caused by admiration the Hindu mother calls a 
boy who is born after several children have died Stone or Dirt-heap or Girl, so that the hostile 
spirb who has alain his brothers may think it not worth his while to attack the new child. In 
England, in caressing children, scamp, rascal, witoh and devil are used in the tenderest tones, 
Mr. Story” suggests that this abuse has its origin in an old faery dread. He compares the 
abuse with the Corsican practice of applying to children the word rascal and outcast. The 
Corricans explain the abuse by saying that children aro open to fascination if they are blessed 
or praised. Indian parents who mark their infants’ faces with lamp-black when they take them 
out of doors and Egyptian Muslim parents who dress their children meanly or smear their 
faces with dirt to lessen the risk of the Evil Eye conform to the same rule.” Other cases of 
belitzling are at Roman funerals the ‘practice of mixing satire and ridionle with the praises of 
the dead,” and at triumphs of seating & slave beside the conqueror reminding him of death. 
Also among northern nations the fool making fun of the king. 


(To be continued.) 
ee ا د‎ 


9 Rapping on wood is а spirit-scarmg musio, In Italy, before A. D, 550, when bells wero first set in Christian 
Oburcies, tho ssored or soaring noise was made by beating wood. In Thíbet, the spirit-soaring instrument at 
BuddFist monasteries is a wooden gong. a 

te Symposium, V. 7, in Elworthy, The Ewi} Eye, р. 143. п Elworthy, The Evil Куе, p. 148. 

™ Op. ой, note H7. King (The Gnostics, p. 116) adopta the view that the diverting is the boss guard. He 
adds: — “For such an end could anything servo better than the strange absence and unlikely to be exposed phallus?” 

Among Hindus ono of the family dead Hyves in the house liàg ; some warrior or murdered man or woman live 
in the ahrine Wag; some ruler or high priest and his hosts of followers live in the temple Way. 

^ Hiworthy (The Evil ye, р. 187) figures а man squatting and abewing his bare back; this he notes as an 
instance of the comie indecent being useful against the Evil Eyo The more correct explanation of such figures 
secere го bo that the back parta, the os sacrum or holy bone, like other private parts, were held to have а guardian 
viriuo and so scared the Hvil Bye. The Italian sailor shews his bare back to stop a contrary wind (Bassett, Legends 
ef the ©за, р. 142). The insult attaching to the exposure of the back or other private part, like the sense of other 
abusive words and attributes, is that the person, before whom the parte are exposed, is considered as an evil spirit 
or es haunted by an evil spirit, i 

ts Ilworthy, The Bell Eye, p. 31. te Elworthy, The Fell Eye, p. 21. 

TI Eory's Casile of St. Angelo. T9 Op. off. p. 160, 

1 arabian Society in the Middle Ages, p, 198. * Gibbon'r Decline œ d Fall, Vol IIL. p. 58, 


D ' 
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NOTES ON INDIAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
BY J. F. FLEXT, 1.0.8, (Rerp.), PD., OLE i 
Raktapurs, À - | 


Тнв town is mentioned in some inscriptions on stone at the Jain temple called Bahkhabesti 
at Lakahméshwar, — the hoad-quarters of the outlying taluka of the same name of the Senior 
Miraj State, within the limits of the Dhårwår district, — which purport to register charters 
imusd by the Western Ohalukya kings Vikramáditya IL in A. D. 785, and Vijeyâditya in 
A. D. 780, and Vinayâditya in A. D. 6871 And I have said that Raktapura appeared to be 
another early name of Lakshméshwar itself. - 


Bui the first two passages both assert that Vikiamáditya TI. and Vilayíditya, respeo- 
tively, made certain grants of land (at Lekshmósh war) for the benefit of the Jain templo, — 
called 'Bahkhátirtlavasati in one passage and Bahkhajinêndra in the other, — of the city 'pf 
Pulikaranagzre, when their victorious camps were at the town of Raktapura. Here, we 
have Lakshméshwar mentioned by its usual ancient name Puligere or Purigere, in the San- 
skyitised form of Pulikaranggare.? It would be somewhat unusual that it should be mentioned 
by а second name also in the same passages. It is not necessary that, for the kings to grant 
‘lands situated at Lakshm4shwar, their campa should be either at that town or anywhere in that 
neighbourhood. And Monier-Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary gives rabid as equivalent to МАЙ, 

-with the same meaning as «laliaka. My opinion, therefore, now is that Raktapura is simply 
another form of Alaktdkapures, equivalent to Alaktakanagart ; that is to say, that it was 
another name for the modern Ajtéth, about twelve miles east-northeast from Kélhapur.§ |, 


The Kégali country. 

The earliest mention that we have of this territory is in the Nilgund duod: at 
the time of the Western Ohilukya king Taila II., dated in A. D. 082.5 е ран 
a certain Kannapa or Kennapa, who, by the favour of Taila IL, had been ruling parts: of 
the Banavüei province, namely, the Be|vola three-hundred and the Purigere three-hundred,? 
and “the Ind (that hed the name) commencing with Kógali” And, in éditing ‘it, 
Prof. Kielhorn quoted a suggestion, made by me, that the word Kôgali might perhaps be 
a mistake for the Kefgali of other records, the chief town of a five-hundred district. M 





à Yd. VIL shore, р: 10, the Gri part o the secoed, Ines 61 to 8, and p 1, tho wecnd par, na 28 to, 
mad the fourth part, lines 69 to 87. 1 
t J. g., Dyn. Kan, Distre. р. 304, note 6. i a 
3 The Benakrised forme Porikarapura and Purlkaranagaro — (with r in the second syllable) — occur, ihe 
former in the spurious ВЫЙ grant (Bp. Jnd, Vol. ТЇЇ. р. 188, text Ное 67), and the latter in a Balagimi record of 
А. D. 1008 (meo Ep. Ind. Vol, V. p. 243, nove 8). Н seems worth mentioning that, while the older form of the name 
“ossurs, indifferently, аз Poligezo or Purigere, апа while — (with the usual change from р to А) — Huligere oocurs 
degelo te На late O | ыо азыкы Cana Sue MO DATI ЫЫ Seema emcee eee ae 
combined with À in the first. - 
а For insbanos, the Vakkallrl plates of A. D. 757 record the grant by Kirtivarman IL of а village io the 
Hingal Шака, Dhirwir district ; but, when be made the grant, his camp was at Bhapdéregavitiage on the river 
Biimarath!, which is the ' Bhandarkowteh ” of the Indian Atlas aheet Xo. 40 (1963), on the Bhimå, in the ur 
Нізка of the Shilipar district, tn lat, 17° $7; long. 75^ 44, about twenty miles sonth-wost from Sbélépur. | 


again, when, in А. D. 915, the Riahirakúta king Indra III. granted the villages of Tenna and Umbará in Gujarát, , 


he was ой Kurundaka (Joxr. Bo. Br. В. As. Ke Vol. ТҮШ. p. 203), eed Karundaka is the modem Кошан 
near КЫ. : 
3 Bee Vol, ХХІХ, abore, рр. 274, 277. * Ep. Bal Vol IV p. 204. d 
T These two districts are apoken of in this record as “ ihe two throe-hundreds,” — in a verse, in Sanakyit. The 
more customary expression of this kind, in Kenarese proso at any rate, waa " the йэн койы matos e 
two three-hundreds which togetber made up а six-hundred ;" sea, for instance, Vol XIL abore, p. bu 
Hnes 7, 8. 


| 
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tla time, however, I was not aware of the other references to the Kégali country which I 
new give. 





One of them is in an inscription of A. D. 1071 at Bolagimi in Mysore. Here, we 
be vo (line 88 f.) a vatse in the somewhat unusual Akkara metre, which runs mm 


Escova Kógali-n&d-o]agapa Turhbigaroya müdaga simeyeolage = 
Mosalemaduvina padovana stmeyo[]-N jag@évarath Svayakbhá-nile(Ja)yaih | 
jaseda Balipurevaredo} Y6güsvaram i i Vássayananeethba 


Harihardditya and Vássayana (i. е. Vébéayans, Vishnu) at the famous Balipura (Balagêmi) the 
beet of towns.” 


Tho other is in an inscription of A. D. 1108 at Dâvangero in Mysore.) Here, we have 
(line 21 ff.) a verse in the Utpelamáliká metre, which runs :— 


KógaH-n&dol-eggada Kadszhba-diskyaradedgaramga]o] 
dêgulakam Jinâyalayakav=kravegam kero bivi satrakath | 
rigade tanna pennayada surkado]arh dafavanna v=ittan ei - 
nt» garamenllinam negarjda(}da) Bamm-arasazh guna-ratnadelgararh |! 


Translation:— “In the Kêgali country, in (various) places or abodes of the pre-eminent 
region, the best of regions, of the Kadambes, the famous Bammarasa joyfully gave the 
dasavansal3 on the whole of his own customs-duty of the pannaya, — to continue as long as that 
tax! should last, — for a temple and а shrine of Jina and a garden, and for a tank, a well 
and an alms-house.” 


The fact that the Kôgal! nåd is thus mentioned in these two records at Balagimi and 
Darapgere without any indication that it was а distant country, is a hint that it was some- 
where not far from those two places; and the second record perhaps locates it, at that time, 
in the Nolembavagi provinoe, since it describes Bammarasa or Barmarasa as a Мар туа 
anc Achchupanndyadadhishthéyal« or superintendent of the customs-duty called ackchupanadya, 





3 My PSU, Sønsirit, end OLd-Onnarese Inscriptions, No. 159; and see Mr. Rice's Mysore Inscriptions, p. 14б. — 
The name of the metre, Akkara, is specified in the original. For some schemes of tho Akkara metres, sso the Rer, 


Mr. Rice as moaning “land granted to а person for repairing or building а tank, on сор оп of paying in money 
or Ка one-tenth or some mall share of the produce” (Mysore, revised edition, Vol. IL p. 547), or “land granted 


tan” the grant could, of course, only last as long аа Балдага himself above go as to menage and receive а 
share of the Pann бун, ; i 
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who was "governing" or managing the paasáya-oustoms of the Nolambavhdi thirty-two- 
thousand by the command of tbe Mahdsamantádhipati, Mahápradhéna, BMisasasergade, and 
Daadandyaka Anantapflayya, a high official of Vikramáditya VI. And, with that hint as to 
the neighbourhood in which to look, coupled with the actual occurrence of the name Kégaja 
within a reasonable distance, it is easy to identify Mosalemagu with the modern Rági- 
Mosalawad,— the ‘Raggy Mosalwaud' of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 59 (1828), in lat, 14º 86/ 
long. 75° 57', — a town or large village in the Harpenha]]i taluka of the Bellary district, about 
ten miles almost due north from D&vangere (the *Dávankaira' of the map), and Tumbigere 
with the modern village of the same name, — the * Toombegerry' of the map, — two miles 
on the west of Ragt-Mosglawid. 

Kogala, a large town or village in the Hivina-Hadagalli taluka of the same distriot, is 
shown in the same map in lat, 14° 56’, long. 76º 13”, twenty-eight miles to the north-by-cast 
from Rágt-Mosalawãd. If it does not actually represent the ancient capital of the Kôgali 
nád, it at any rate preserves the name ofthe ancient district. And the Kôgali country may 
now be identifled with the Hüvina-Hadagalli and Harpenbs]li tâlukas of th: Bellary distriot, 
with perhaps also the inclusion of some territory more to the east, ав Kôga:.. is on the east 
bank of the river Hagari.5 It lay immediately on the south-east of the Be]vola and Purigere 
districts. And the boundary-line was, doubtless, the river Tubgabhadrá, os at present, 


The Kantyakal three-hundred district. 


The Kantyakal threo-hundred district ia mentioned in the inscriptions of A. D. 1064 
and 1072 at the Jatiiga-Raméévora hill in tho Mo]akAlmuru tåluka of the Ohitaldroog district) 
Mysore. And the general purport of the first of these records places it in the Wojambavadi 
thirty-two-thousand provinoe. А 


The records register grants that were made for tho god RAmévara of the Balg^ii tfrtha, 
meaning, of course, the place where there stand the two shrines near which the records are. 
By the first record, there was granted a village named Kiriya-Dakivaduvangi in the 
paktvadu]unke seventy in the Kantyakal three-hundred. And by the other there was 
granted the village of Bannekal in tho Kaniyakal threo-hundred. 


The Jatibge-hmbévaro hill is shewn in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 59 (1828) as ‘ Jetting 
BRhmishwar, in lat. 14° 50’, long. 76° 487 Kaniyakal, the town from which ihe three- 
hundred district took ita name, is evidently the 'Cunnscull” of the same map, the ° Kanakaliu’ 
of the Madras Manual of the Administration, Vol. IIT, p. 766, and the ‘Kanékalin’ of Mr. 
Bewell's List of Antiquities, Madras, Vol. І. p. 112; it is in lat. 14º 48’, long. 77° 8, on the 





^ Mr. Bowell tells us (Lists of Antiquities, Madras, Vol, Т. рр. 107, 100), that thero are remains and 


raggy-grein,’ is of course а modern prefix, probably adopted to distinguish the place from another Mose aid, 
twenty-one miles almoss due north of this ons ; maiu is doubtless the Kanarese word, which moans ‘deep water, a 
deep place in a river, а pool,’ —(the map shews a large tank at BÃgiMosalawid, with others on the stream 
that foods it), — and why i$ should here passed into vida,‘ a town or village, is not apparent ; "тәш 
perhaps a variant of mosals, masaje, ‘an alligator, о crocodile.’ 

13 I have not at hand any map thes shews the eastern boundary-line of the iwo ¢ilukas in question, separaking 
them from tho K6jHgi taluka. — The Hagari river, mentioned here, is nob to be confused with the Ohinna-Hagari or • 
* Jansgahully ' river which skirts the south-east corner of the Kijligi táluka, or with the largo river Hagari or 
Védayvatt which flows through the Bellary tüluka. 

18 Fp. Ind. Vol. IV. pp. 212, 214. 

1T In the preliminary edition of the revised quarter-shoct of the same map, N. W. (1805), the name has been 
omtthed. 


LI 
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, Yess bank of the Hagari or Védavatt river, in the Raydurg ока of the Bellary district, 
Madras, — twenty-two miles eagt-half-south from the Jatibga-Râmégvara hill. ‘And Bappeksl 
га, no doubt, the ‘Bennacul’ of the map, six miles on the north of ‘ Cannacull.’ 


Of the other two place-names no traces can be found in the map, whether with or without 
the Dáki and Kiriya-Páki, which seem to be prefixes representing the names of the founders of 
the villages, | . 

Tadigaipadi; Dadigavadt. 


The Oh]a records mention among the conquests of Rájakôsarivarma-Rájarája I., whose 
reign commenced between the 25th June and the 25th July, A. D. 985,1º а country the name of 
“which is presented in them in the various forms of Tadiyavali, ina record of his fourteenth 
year, — Tadivali, in a record of his sixteenth year! — Tadigaipadi, in а record of his 
teventeenth year, — and Tadigapadi, in в record of his twenty-ninth year. It is always 
mentioned in connection with the well known Gabgavádi and No]ambeváüdgi countries. And 
Dr. Hultasch has told us that most of the inscriptions of Rájarája L give the name of it in the 
form of Tadigaipagi™ 

We can now identify this country with a territory named Ladigavadi, which is mentioned 
ia an inscription at Koppa, on the Simshi river, — brought to notice by Mr. Rice, and referred 
by him to “ P about 1060 A. D.," — in the Nellikere or Nelligere hôbli of the Nágamabgala 
taluka in the Mysore distriot.* 

The record, which is a short one in praise of an ascetio named Goheyabhetifraka, uses the 
expression 'Nojambevádi and this Dadigavadi.” This plainly places Koppa itself, which is 
sxtoen miles towards the east-sonth-oast from Nagamaigala, in the Dadigavadi country. 
And we have another trace of the name of the country, with another village to be located in it, 
im the name of the modern Dadaga, in the same hôbli, — the ‘ Dudga’ of the Indian Atlas sheet 
‚ Fo. 60 (1825), — а village, with a fairly large tank, about ten miles towards the north-north- 

yost from Nigamafgala, ‘There are records at this place. And one of them,™ referred 
by Mr. Rice to “P 1400 A. D.” gives its original name as Dadiganakere, and claims antiquity 
for it by describing it as an anddiy-cgrahéra, “an agrakára that never had any beginning, an 
azrakára thát had existed from time immemorial.” : 


It seems, at first sight, rather ourious that the Ohd|s records should mention the conquest 
oi Dadigavidi in addition to the conquest of Gahgavadi and Nolamberkdi; because, the 
Omügavádi country being a ninety-six-thousand province, one would expect that it would 
include the whole of southern and eastern Mysore outside such portions of it as were included 
ir the Nolambevêdi thirty-two-thousand. We know, however, that the numerical components 
of the ancient territorial names greatly exaggerated the numbers of the cities, towns, and villages 
in the provinces and districts.” ` Wo must evidently accept the Dadigavadi country as a well 
established division of Mysore, which is at least not necessarily included whenever mention is 
made of the Gahgavadi country. And, looking to the two villages which, as pointed ont above, 
ware plainly in the Dadigavádi country, and to the general topographical features, we may pro- 
bebly define it as a territory which was bounded on the east by the Bimshá, — on the south 
p ag ооа аас аа 

1$ Wo have Diki in the form {кагазга in the illustration to KMétrája's Sabdomanidarpana, sitra 63 (Mr. 
Kbpel's edition, p. 75). - 

19 Ep. Ind. Vol, VI. р. М. ® South-Ind. Enscrs. Vol. IIL p. 6. п Ibid. p. 105, 

BIHA, p. 11, э Ibid. p. H. н Іа. p. & 

= Ep. беги, Vol. IV., Ng. 67 ; and seo Introd, р, 18: for the proposed date, see the translation. 

м Ibid, Ng. 35; and see Introd, p. Bı for the proposed date, aeo the tranalation. 

т Bee Dy». Kon, Distre, р. 296, note 3 j also, Vol. XXIX. abore, p. 277, note 18, 
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by the Kavéri, from where the Simshå joins it on the east to where tho HÉmivat! joins it on 
the west, — and on the west by tho Hémávati, up іо about the point between Ho]e-Narsipur 
and Channarêyapetna where that river, flowing from the west, turns to the south. Probably 
the northern boundary left the Hémávati there, and, following more ог less the course of 
the northern boundaries of the present Kyishnarféjape and Niagamafgala tálnkas, ran to the 
'Simshh in the neighbourhood of Nellikere. And this would make the territory consist of a ` 
well defined aree, comprising the present Krishgarájap&, Nágamahgale, Mandya, Seringapatam, 
and Ma]ava]|]i tàlukas of the Mysore distriot, Whether it may be extended any further to the 
north, remains to be seen when the records of the Haasan and Tumkír districts are available 


for examination, 


There is, no doubt, a connection of some kind or another between the Dadigavadi 
territory and the name of the fictitious Dadiga, whom the legends, embodied in the eleventh 
century A. Р, in the full Purânio and pseudo-historical genealogy of the Western Gahgas of 
Talakêd, would place in or about the second century A. D.9 But we can hardly imagine that 
this territorial name, the existence of which is taken back to at any rate about A. D, 1000, was 
derived from the name of an imaginary person whose alleged existence is first put forward by a 
record dated three quarters of а century later. However, for the present we 17:2 oniy point 
out that, just as Gaügavádi means “the country of the Gahgas,” and Nojambavidi means “the 
obuntry of tho Nolambas,” and Rathavidi means “the country of the Rattas,” ao Dadigavadi 
seems to clearly mean ** the country or the Dadigas,” and that the word dagiga has the mean- 
ing of ‘a man who bears a club, staff, or cudgel.’ We can carry the word back, as a personal 
name, to just after A. D. 794, in the case of a certain who was governing a add 
or distriot, in which was Gudigere (within the limits of the Dhárwá r district), under a байра 
named Miárassa]ba (and in Sanskrit MarAéarva) who just at that time was claiming to exercise 
paramount sovereignty in that part of the country.” And itis possible that that Dadigarasa’ 

may haye boen the original of the flotitious Dadiga. This, however, is all that can be said 
at present on that point. Fora later time, an insoription at Súdi, in the Rûn téluka of the 
Dharwar district, mentions, with the date of A. D. 1118 or 1114, a certain Mahéedmanta Dadi- - 
garasa, son of Gundarasa, who was descended from Lôkarasa, of the Balivaxhia, lord of the 
Dadigamandala country. 


FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINOES. 
BY М. М. YENKATASWAMTI, M.F.I.8., MBAS, 
No. 15, — The Too-punctilious Brakman) 


A wosr-punctilious Brahman once acoidentally trod on а leaf that had been used asa plate. 
“Alas, alas, what have І done?’ said the Bráhmay, and proceeded at once to journey to КА 
(Bonares) to expiate the sin he had committed. 


On the road he met a Súdra, of whom he enquired his dostination, “Tam going to КАЙ,” said 
the Sidra, “So am L” said the Bríhman, and they began to journey together. At the first 
halting-place the Sidra went to the bdrár and purchased half а sér of rice and two pice worth of gAf, 
аа pd ee 





и Boe Mr. Rice's Mysore, revised edition, Vol, I. p. 309 ff. 

** See an inscription at Gudigere, which will shortly be published in the Kpigraphta Indica, Vol. VL 

1 [Stories against the Brihmagys are as common in the South as in the North of India, Indeed, thero would seem 
to be everywhere a sflant under-current of exasperation against the tyranny of caste, of which the Brühmays are 
the impersonation. — Ер.] 

з To make rengapodi: take some dried prawns, ehilliea, garlic, and sali and reduce ihe whole vo powder in a 
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after his customary beth and meal The Brahman also went to tho 5447, where he purchased rice, 
pulse, ght, chillies, salt and turmerio and set to work to cook. But his ceremonies were во many that 
when the Sidra had awakened from his sleep be was still at his meal. At last, after much cogitation, 
the Brahmap asked the Büdra how it was that he managed to get through his cooking and meals so 
rapidly. “O it's all on account of the raxgapodi which my mother made for me,” said the Sidra. 
“What is rangapodi,” said the ВгАһшау, “Well, you Һәй better try it," said the Südre, and 
thereafter the Байга was careful to let the Brihmay have a Iadlaful of rangapodi at every meal, The 
Bríhmag was delighted with so savoury an addition to his food, and by and by the ramgapodi gave 
out. Во the pair started off to the bdzár to get some ingredients for more. The Büdra led the way to 
the Besttwádi,? where dried fish of all sorts were kept for sale, “What a stink!” said the Brahman, 
“why hare you como here?" “For prawns for the rangapodi of course,” said the Sidra. “Prawns for 
the rangapodi,” exclaimed the Brahman in great horror. “What have I been eating? For merely 
treading on а used dining-leaf I started to journey to Kasi, and here have I been eating prawns! 
O fate, fate!” And he parted company with the Badra, with a vow to eat no food for three days as 
an expiation for his fresh sin, 


On the third day he felt extremely thiraty, and begged a betel-nut from an old woman he saw 
working at a spinning-wheel, She took one from her wallet and threw it to him, The Brahman 
put it into his mouth and broke it between his teeth, “Well, you must have teeth of iron,” ssid 
the old woman, “I got that nut at my wedding. I and my husband, my six brotherain-law and 
ell their wives have tried our teeth on that nut and have never been able to break it.” Here 
-then was yet another sin, for which the Brahman determined to go without food for a further day 
and a half, 


Continuing his journey the Bráhman reached a city, and after buying some rice and pulse and his 
other necessaries, asked where the Bapanammaé resided. A house was pointed out to him and he went 
there and asked the woman to соок his purchases sharp, as he was very hungry. When the most 
welcome meal was finished he saw а barber's case of instruments in the house and at the same time 
quite unsuspectingly asked the Bapanamma where her husband was, “At the palace,” she replied, 
Then it flashed upon him that he had been directed to the barber's house and had taken his meal at 
the hands of the barber's wife! “O what have I done now? Surely Sani® is pursuing me. This 
sin is greater than the others. I must make all the haste I can to reach КА and wash them all 
away.” 


Во the Br&hmag put his best foot foremost and soon reached the holy city one morning very early, 

Now, he had no intention of paying the heavy fees demanded for purification in the usual form, and 
so he took his way to the opposite side of the river and began his dippings and devotions at an 
unfrequented spot. It happened that just at that hour and at that spot в large number of people wero 
oonzigning to the holy river the ashes of a cremated Madiga. At the same time his wife was to be 
formally made a widow. But out of the river arose the Brahman, “Your husband come to life 
again,” said the astonished peopl. “How fortunate!” “Nonsense,” said the Brahman, “I am not 
` her husband." But it was of no use. The people were not to be robbed of the miracle, and the widow 
was not going to lose her chanoe of being restored to the comforts of life: and thus the poor Brihman 
was carried off in triumph to the woman’s house, where the marriage-booth was erected and before he 


کک 
з Вегі is the the siroci where the fishermen Hro.‏ 


t Bapanam ma, a Brühmsy!: one who will look after stray Prihmaça The point in the tale is that he was not 
understood and the barber's house, because the owner's wife was named Bapannamma, was shown him, 


5 Весі, the god of IT-Juek, 
* Madiga, а nhoe-maker : being workers tn leather the oaste ія а Tory low one, 
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knew where ho was the masgalasústra” was tied round the woman's neck and they were man and wile. 
Thus the end of the Br&hman's scruples was that he had to become a Madiga. 


A COMPLETE VERBAL ORO88-INDEX TO YULE’S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS, 


BY CHARLES PARTRIDGH, М.А, 


( Continued. from p. 79.) 


Bengals (в.); s. v. 65, i. 

Bengala (n. p.) ; s. p. Bengal, 64, i, г. р, Ben- 
galee, 65, i, а. ә, Chittagong, 157, i; ann. 
1510: s. е. Beirames, 61, i; ann. 1511: s.v 
Kling, 878, ii; ann. 1516: s. ». Bengal 64, 
ii, 8 times, s. v. Orissa, 492, ii, s, р. Sugar, 
655, ii; апп, 1522: x p. Sumatra, 658, ii; 
апп, 1541: s. с. Peking, 526, i; ann. 1552: 
s. v. Bengale, 65, i, s. г. Chiamay, 145, ii; 
ann. 1558: s. ә. Comotay, 185, i, s. ә. Oos- 
. petir, 202, i, twice, s, е. Gour (o), 298, ii; 
ann, 1561: s.v. Cowry, 209, ii; ann, 1568: 
г. v. Eaglewood, 258, ii, s. v. Nard, 478, 
й, г. o. Puitán, 565, i; ann, 1567: s.s, 
Typhoon, 728, ii; апп, 1568: s. 9. Arakan, 95, 
i, s. ғ. Delhi, 384, i ii, s. v. Porto Piqueno, 550, 
i; ann, 1569: s.v. Porto Piqueno, 550, ii; 
ann, 1585: s. р. Cooch Behgr, 191, i; ann 
1586: s, р. Pains, 590,1; ann. 1588: s. s. 
Chinapatam, 778, i; ann. 1591: s.v. Calico, 
118,i; ann. 1596: s.v. Porto Piqueno, 550, 
ii; ann. 1598: s. р. Abada, 1, ii, twice, 8. v. 
Obittagong, 157, i; ann. 1602 : s. р. Malabar 
(А), 413, i; ann, 1610: ә. ». Kling, 8741; 
ann, 1616: s. p. Hoogly, 332, i, s. р. Patna, 
520, i, s. е. Poorub, 547, ii; ann. 1068 : г.р. 
Neelgye, 476, i; ann. 1665: s. p, Hoogly, 822, 
i s v. Moluocas, 441, i; ann. 1667: s.v. 
Juggurnaut, 856, ii; ann. 1078; s. г. Patna, 
590, i, twioe; ann. 1676: s. р. Cossimbasar, 
204, 1, s. v. Mugg, 455, ii, s. v. Ruttee, 587, 
ii; ann. 1690: s. v. Bengal, 64, ii, 4 times; 
ann. 1727 :. s. p. Palempore, 886, ii; ann, 
1767: г. ә. Gentoo, 281, i, г. ә. Moors, The, 
448, i, twice ; ann, 1860 : г. v. Non-regulation, 
481, it, ‘ 

Bangila; ann. 1850: s. ғ. Bengal, 64, ii. 
Bengal Artillery ; s. ». Dumdum, 254, ii, 


Bengalas ; ann, 1568: я, v. Eagle-wood, 958, il. 

Bengal babbler ; s. р, Seven Sisters, 616, i. 

Bengale; 112, i, footnote; ann. 1845; г, г, 
Sugar, 655, ii; ann, 1516; s. v. Burma, 101, 
1; ann. 1586 : s, v, Hing, 818, ii ; ann. 1610: 
з. v. India of the Portugese, 888, і; ann. 1664: 
s. e. Oowry, 785, ii; ann. 1665 : s. р. Mustees, 
462, ii, г. v. Aracan, 758, il; ann. 1705: s.v 
Sicca, 683, i; ann, 1745: з.е. Pandáram, 508, 
i; ann, 1758: s. р. Kedgeree, 812, ii, s. v, 
Ooooh Axo, 788, ii, s. е. Muxadabed, 898, ii; 
ann. 1774: г. v. Overland, 834, i, twice. 

Bengalee (language) ; s, v. Gaurian, 800, i; ann, 
1788: s. v, Moors, The 448, i; ann. 1824: 
г. v. Bungalow, 99, i, 

Bengalee (native) ; г. р. 65, i, twice, s. v. Madras, 
407, i, г. v. Opium, 489, i, s. р, Pig-sticking, 
586, Н, twice, s. v. Bayparree, 768, ii; ann, 
1855: s. v. Kulá, 878, ii, 

Bengalen; ann. 1598: s, » Porto Piqueno, 
550, ii. : 

Bengalese; ann. 1807 : s. р, Jaggery, 941, i, 

Bengal Florican ; s. ø. Florican, 270, ii ` 

Bengal hemp ; s. v. Sunn, 661, ii. 

Bengal gram ; s. р. Gram, 800, ii, 

Bengal Hurkaru ; s. v. Hurcarra, 827, ii. 

Bengali; s. v. Anile, 99, i, s. р. Baboo, 82, ii, 3. э, 
Bearer, 58, i, s. ә, Buokyne, 90, i, s. э. 
Chuokerbatty, 166, ii, s. р. Godown, 291, ii, 
s. v. Jompon, 858, i, s. р, Mugg, 455, i, з. г. 
Tiparry, 703, ii, s. ғ, Таска, 716, li, г, ә», 
Veranda, 786, ii, s. ә. Coolin, 788, ii, s. р, 
Moonga, 825, 1; ann. 1840; s. ». Satigam, 
854, i; апп, 1552: s. v. Bengalee, 65,1; 
ann, 1558: ғ. p, Cospetir, 202, 1 ; ann. 1599 ;- 
s.v. Berang, 615, 1; ann. 1688: з. e. Bun- 
galow, 08, fi; ann. 1880: s. v. Qui-hi, 568, 
1; ann, 1874: s. s, Тоска, 716, ii; ann. 





т Mongalaststra, А circular piece of gold (144) pad rd 
action completos the marriage ceremony, the marriage being thereafter indissoluble, 
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1880: s. v. Ramasammy, 578, i; ann. 1888: Benjan ; ann. 1688 : s. ә. Mosque, 452, ii, s. р. 


=. v. Telinga, 695, i; ann, 1885 : г. v. Mook- 
tear, 824, di ^ 

Bengáli ; ann. 1682 : s. », Hoogly, 822, i. 

Bengali; s. s. Patchouli, 518, i; ann. 1610: 
s. v. Bankahall (a), 47, i. 

Bengalí; ann. 1688 : а. v. Bungalow, 98, ii. 

Bengali; s. v. Moors, The, 447, i, s. v. Sola, 
646, 1; s. v. Vaishnava, 738, i. 

-Begalies; ann. 1780 : s. v. Banyan (1) b, 49, i. 

Bengall; ann. 1666 : s. о. Hoogly, 828, i; апр, 
1678: з. е. Hosbolhookhum, 807, ii; ann. 
1679: s.v. Bebar, 764, ii; ann. 1688: г. г, 
Interloper, 808, ii; ann. 1694 : s. ø. Inter- 
loper, 809, i; ann. 1698: з. v. Zemindar, 
748, 1;. ann. 1704 :' s. », Roomau), 582, i; 
aun. 1706 : s. ғ. Harry, 806, i; ann. 1767: 
з. v. Burrampooter, 101, li. 

Bengala; ann. 1554: з, г. Sunda, 659, ii; 
ann. 1644: s. ә. Hoogly, 822, i, twice; ann» 
1711: s.v. Bungalow, 768, ii. . 

Bengalloo; г, ә, Saligram, 598, ii; ann. 1810: 
s. v. Oranny, 212, ii; ann. 1861 : г. e. Ameen, 
11, ii. 

Bengallies; ann. 1788: s. э. Moors, The, 
448, i. 

Bengally; ann. 1804: s.ə. Palankeen, 504, L 

Bengal Madder ; з. v. Munjeet, 457, il. 

Bengalore; s. s. Banám, 597, i. 

Bengalos; ann. 1558 : г. p. Cospetir, 208, i. 

Bengal Quince; з, э. Beel, 85, i, 

Bengals ; з, v, Moors, The, 447, i; ann, 1778: 
s. v. Hindostanee, 817, ii. 

Bengi; ann. 1688; s. э. Bang, 45, i 

Bengioi; s. v. Benjamin, 65, i, twice. 

-Benguala; ann. 1516: s. t. Ове], 108, i. 

Benguela ; апп, 1590: а. р. Gong, 295, ii. 

Beni; ann. 1487 : s, v, Fetish, 267, i. 

Beniags; ann. 1558: s. э. Lewchew, 892, ii, 

Beniamin ; ann. 1612: s, г. Benjamin, 65, ii. 

Benighied ; а, э. Carnatio Fashion, 126, ii, s, ғ. 
Madras, 407, i, s. v. Mull, 456, ii. 

Benighted, The; s. v, 65, i. 

Benin; ann. 1568: s, v. Caffer, 108, ii, 

Benjamin; s. ә, 65, i, s. е. Јата, 848; И; anne 
1846: s. v. Java, 849, ii; ann. 1567: s.». 
Nipa (b), 480, i; ann. 1568: s.v. Mergui, 
484,1; enn. 1585 : s. v. Üsyolsque, 186, ii; 
ann. 1759 : г. ә, Tombaok, 708, i. 

Benjamon ; ann. 1539 : s, v, Bettas, 55, fi, s. v. 
Üs'ambeo, 110, i. 


. Parsee, 516, ii. 

Benjanen ; ann, 1672: s. v. Avatar, 81, i. 

Benjui; s. é. Benjamin, 65, ii. 

Benjuy ; 65, ii, footnote, twice ; ann. 1516 (twice) 
and 1568: з. г, Benjamin, 65, ii, 

Benki ; s. г, Binky-Nabob, 71, ii. 

Benki-nawab ; s. v. Binky-Nabob, 71, ii. 

Benkora; ann. 1558 : а. ғ. Hidgelee, 814, ii. 

Benksal; ann. 1628 : s. ». Bankshall (b), 47, ii. 

Ben-nut; 465, i, footnote, 

Bent; ann. 1678: s. s. Chick (a), 148, i. 

Bentalah ; ann, 1570 : s. ғ. Beada'a, 57, ii, 

Bentaras ; ann. 1612 : s. v. Orankay, 492, i. 

Bonua ; s. v. 65, ii, twice. 

Benyan; ann, 1688; s. р. Khuttry, 867, ii; 
ann, 1648: s. v. Parsee, 516, ii; ann. 1672: 
в. е. Banyan (1), 48, ii; ann, 1726; в. v, 
Banyan-Tree, 50, ii, twioe, 

Benyghted ; ann. 1880: s. е. Mull, 456, ii, 

Benyhted ; ann. 1860; s. v. Benighted, The, 
65, i. 


"Benxoi ; ann. 1461 : s. >. Benjamin, 65, ii. 


Benzoin; s. s. Benjamin, 65, i, twice, 4. v. 
Picota, 524, ii; ann. 1848 : s. v. Artichoke, 
27, i; ann. 1498: в. v. Pegu, 595,1, л, v. 
Bernau, 601, ii ; ann. 1505: s. v. Pegu, 525, 
i; апп, 1510 and 1514: з. v. Barnau, 601, 
ii; ann. 1727 : s. v, Baros, 58, i. 


- Beoparry; s. v. Bayparree, 768, ii, 


Bep&ri ; г. ». Bay parree, 763, ij. 
Bepole ; ann. 1578 : s. v. Noem, 476, ii, 
; am. 1878 : s, ». Bayyarree, 768, il, 
twice. 
Ber; 4. v. Bear-Tree, 58, 1; ann. 1666: ғ. >. 
Banyan-Tree, 50, ii, 
Bér; ann. 1568; г. v. Boar-Tree, 53, i. 
Вега ; ann, 1771 + з. v. Bearer, 764, i, twice. 
Boram; ann. 1727; s. v, Beirames, 61, ii. 
Beramada ; 5, v. Veranda, 786, ii. 
Berfinghér ; ann. 1507: s. ». Cole, 294, i, 
Berar ; s. v. Bassein (8), 54, i, s. ә. Bhounsla, 70, 
1, s, э, Madremaluco, 821,i; ann. 1590: 8 v. 
Oooleurnee, 191, ii; ann. 1594: s. v. Bouba, 
649, i; ann. 1798 : s. ø. Resident (b), 577, i. 
Berfir ; ann. 1590: s. ә. Godavery, 291, ii, twice. 
Berbá ; ann. 1882: s. э. Beriberi, 764, ii. 
Berbelim ; ann. 1618 : s. v. Berberyn, 66, i. 
Berber; ann. 1610: s. ». Beriberi, 66, ii. 
Berberbachi ; s. v. Bálwar, 40, ii, 
Bérberis ; s, э. Catechu, 188, i. 
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Berberyn; e. s, 66, i; апп, 1886: s. ғ. 66, i. 

Ber-daxing ; s. v. Datchin, 788, ii. 

Berebers ; ann. 1613; s. s. Beriberi, 66, i; ann. 

~ 1720: s. v. Beriberi, 67, i. 

Berebery ; ann. 1682: s. v, Beriberi, 764, ii. 

Berengena ; г. v. Brinjaul, 86, ii, 87, i. 

Derenjal; ann, 1788: г. ғ, Brinjsal, 87, ii. 

Borenjaw ; ann. 1678 : г. v. Brinjsal, 87, i. 

Berhampore; в. v. Batta, 54, ii, s. v. Factory, 
264, ii, s. р. Dengue, 759, i; ann, 1810: s. г. 
Corge, 197, ii. 

Berhumputter; ann, 1590: s, v, Barrampooter, 
101, ii. 

Beri ; s. v. Beriberi, 66 i. 

Beriberi; s. v. 66, i, twice, 66, ii, 764, ii, г, v. 
Barbiers, 52, i; ann. 1681: s. v. 66, ii; ann. 
1885, 1887 and 1880 : `s. v. 67, i 

Beri-Beri : s. р. Beriberi, 66, il. 

Beri-beri; s, ғ. Barbiers, 52, i, ғ. р, Beriberi, 66, 
i, 66, ii, twice; ann. 1835; s. v. Beriberi, 
765, i. 

Béri-béri ; ann. 1685 : г. v. Beriberi, 67, i. 

Béringédes : ann. 1782: s. v. Brinjaul, 81, ii. 

Beringela ; s. s. Brinjaul, 86, ii. 

Berinjalà; а. ә. Brinjaul, 87, i. 

Ber-Bampong ; ann, 1812: a э. Compound, 
187, i. . 

Berkendosses; ann. 1798; s. v. Burkundause, 
100, ii. 

Berm; ann. 1791: s. v. Pettah, 533, i. 

Berna; ann. 1516: s. e. Burma, 101, i. 

Bermuda; ann. 1886; г. s. Dengue, 798, ii, 
twice. 

Beroni ; ann. 1648 : s. v. Gingham, 801, i. 

Berras ; апп. 1708-71: s. э. Bearer, (a), 58, ii. 

Berretta rosaa ; ann. 1510 : s. v. Kixilbash, 815, i. 

Berrette; ann. 1550: г. v. Kisilhash, 815, i, 
8 times. 

Borrette rossé; ann. 1550: s. ». Kizilbash, 815, i. 

Borri-berri ; ann, 1809 : s. ғ. Beriberi, 67, 1: 

Bérüllion ; 8, ғ. Beryl, 67, i. 

Bérullos; s. v. Beryl, 67, i; ann. 150: г. v. 
Beryl, 67, ii. 

Berüpátri; ann. 1554: s. v. Beirames, 61, i. 

Beruwala ; s. ». Berberyn, 66, i. 

Beryl; в. v. 67, i and ii; ann. 70: s. v. 67, ii. 

Besan ; s, e. Basin, 58, ii. 

Besant; ann. 1848 : 8. v. Bugar, 655, ii. 

Besermani; ann. 1559: г. v. Mussulman, 462, i. 

“Besorg ; s. о. Budgrook, 92, ii; ann. 1688 : s. e. 
Budgrook, 92, ii. 


Bessi; апп, 1781: s. с. Bassein (1), 58, ii, 
Beeurmani ; ann. 1580: s. v. Mussulman, 469, i. 
Beswa ; ann. 1768: s. v. Beegah, 59, i. 

Beta Bengalensis ; 4. v. Pollock-saug, 545, i. 

Beta vulgaris ; s. v. Pollook-seug, 585, i. 

Beteechoot ; s. v. Banchoot, 42, ii. 

Beteelaes ; ann. 1685: s. v. Bettoela, 68, i. 

Beteellas ; s. v. Piece-goods, 585, ii. 

Betel; г. v. 67, ii, twice and footnote, 765, i, 
в. v. Areca, 25, ii, s. v. Camphor, 116, i, 
8. v. Malabathrum, 414, ii, twice, s. o. Pawn, 
522, i, s. v. Pigdaun, 586, i; ann. 1840 : s. v. 
Baloop, 592, ii; ann. 1510: з. о. Areca, 25, 
ii, 8. v. 67, ii, я. v. Ohunám, 168, i; ann. 
1516: з. v. 67 i; ann. 1524: а. v. Bankshall 
(a), 46 ii; ann. 1548: s. v. Arecg, 25, ii, З 
times; ann. 1568: s. o. Ohundm, 168, i, а. v. 
Malabathrum, 416, i, twioe, s. v. Tembool, 695, 
ii; ann, 1578: s.v. Catochu, 188, ii; ann. 
1085: в. р, 68,1; ann. 1610: s. v. Chunám, 
168, i; апи. 1625 and 1072: s. о. 68, i; 
ann. 1678: s. >. Chunám, 168, i; ann. 1759: 
г. v. Cacouli, 769, ii; ann. 1760: з. о. Ban- 
dejah. 44, i, 8. v. Catechu, 188,11; ann. 1869: 
в.о, Ohuokler, 167, i. 

Betele; ann. 1582: s. v. Betel, 67, ii. 

Betel-faqui ; ann. 1770 : s. v. Beetlofakee, 60, ii. 

Betelfaquy ; ann. 1710: s. s. Beetlefakee, 60, ii. 

Betel-holder ; ann. 1672 : s. o. Naik (o), 470, ii, 

Betole; ann. 1552: s. v. Betel, 67, ii. 

Betel-leaf ; s. р. Betel, 67, ii, 8. v. Molabathrum, 
414, ii, twice, 8. v. Pawn, 522, i, 8. v. Tembool, 
695, 1; ann. 1578: s. o. Deccany, 284, i. 

Betelnut; з. о. Areca, 25, ii, г. v. Bote], 67, ii, 
в. v, Gambier, 277, ii, 8. v. Penang, 527, i; 
ann. 848: s. v. Oubeb, 214, ii; ann. 1842: 
s. v. Pudipatan, 557, i. ` 

Betel па$; ann. 1759 : s. v. Shabunder, 618, ii. 

Betel-server; ann, 1672: s. э. Ouspadore, 787, i, 

Beth; ann. 1552: ғ. о. A Muck, 18, ii; ann. 
1666: s. v. Sanskrit, 599,1; ann. 1667 and 
1689: s. v. Vedas, 755,1; апр. 1791: г.» 
Vodas, 786, i. 

Betle ; s. v. Betel, 67, ii. 

Betool; s. v. Tank, 684, i. 

Betre; s. v. Betel, 67, ii; ann. 1524: s. v. 
Bankshall (а), 46, ii; ann. 1568: s. v. Betel, 
67, ii, twice, s. v. Ohunám, 168, i, s. v. Tem- ' 
bool, 695, ii; ann.:1586: з. v. Betel, 68, i. 

Betteela ; s. v. 68, 1; ann. 1727: з. v. 68, i. 

Bettelar; ann. 1298 : s. v. Putlam, 565, ii. 
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Bettel ; ann, 1566 : s. у, Areca, 25, ii. 

Bettle; ann. 1727 : s.v. Betel, 68, i. - 

Betle-nut; ann, 1737: s. v. Mangalore (a), 

- 122, ii. 

Bettre ; ann. 1521: г. o. Areca, 25, iL 

Betula Bhojpattra ; 599, i, footnote. 

Bety-ohuit; ann. 1688 and 1648 : а. v. Banohoot, 
48, ii. : 

Be-wiris; s. v. Bewauris, 68, i. 

Bewauris; s. v. 68, i. 

Beyle ; з, v. Googul, 296, i. 

Bcypoor ; г. v. 68, i, twice, 

Beypur; з. v. Chalia, 189, ii, twice. 

Beyramies ; ann. 1498 : з. v. Shanbaff, 628, ii. 

Beyt ; ann. 1652: г. v. A Muok, 18, ii. 

Bexahar; ann. 1580 :.а. v. Bezoar, 765, i. 

Bexant; s.v. Carat, 128, ii; ann. 1848: s. 
Ontery, 494, il. 

Bexar; ann. 1599,: s. о. Mace (b), 405,1; ann. 
1610: s. v. Bezoar, 69, i. 

Bezar stone; unn. 1608 : s. v. Tael, 675, ii, 
Bexas stone ; ann, 1617 : s. v. Bezoar, 69, i. 
Bczeneger; ann. 1566: г. v. Suttee, 668, ii; 

aun. 1567: e. v. Obina, 159,1, s. р, Winter, 

740, ii. 

Bezoar; s.v. 68, ii, 4 times, 765, s. v, dade, 
840, i, в. v. Snake-stone, 648, ii, twice; ann. 
1558: s. o. Coco-de-Mer, 177, ii ; ann, 1599 : 
з. v. 68, 1, 8. v. Mace (b), 405, i; ann. 1678 
and 1711: s.v.-69,i: ann. 1867: s. v, Goa 
Stone, 290, ii. , 

Bghai; а. v. Caréns, 773, i. 

Bhabur ; s. v. Baber, 82, i. 

Bhade; ann. 1765: s. v. Vedas, 785, ii. 

Взайга Kili; г. v. Pagoda. 499, ii. 

Bagdrüévas; ann. 650: г. v. Java, 847, i. 

Base; ann, 1825 : s. v. Qui-hi, 568, i. 

Baaga-dhara ; s. v. Bahaudur, 87, i. 

Baügalpur; e. v. Champe, 140, i, s. о. Tussah, 
720, ii, 

Baigalpir; ғ. r. Jungle-Terry, 859, ii, 8 times. 
s. v. Terai, 696, i, s. v. Behar, 764, i, s.v. 
Sonthals, 857, ii, twice; ann. 1809: s. v. 
Luckerbaug, 400, i, 

Baagavadi; ann. 1796 : з, v. Pagoda (с), 502, i, 
twice, 

Daagavün ; 500, i, footnote, twice, - 

Ehegavant ; s. ©, Pagoda, 499, i, twice, see 500, 
i, footnote, 

Bosgavat; а. v. Pagoda, 498, ii, 499, i, 4 times, 
409, n, twice, aes 500. i. footnote, 4 times, 


Bhagayata; 499, ii, footnote, 

Bhagarati; з, у. Pagoda, 408, ii, 499, ii, 15 times, 
500, i and footnote (5 times). 

Bhegavati ; 500, i, footnote. 

Bhigicathi ; г, v. Hoogly River, 822, ii, 

Bhai Pherü ; s. v. Ferozeshuhur, 798, ii, 

Bhakar ; ann. 1612 : г, v, Rohilla, 580, ii. 

Bhakkar; s. e. Sueker-Buoker, 652, ii; ann. 
1521 : s. ». Sucker-Bucker, 658, ii. 

Bhaktã ; s. е. Paddy, 495, ii. 

Bha-maw ; s. v. Bamó, 43, i. 

Bhamo ; 628, ii, footnote. 

Bhandari ; з. v. Bandaree, 48, ii. 

-Bhand&rin; а. v. Bendára, 68, i. 

Bhàggaéáls ; s. v. Bankshall (8), 46, ii. 

Bhandaáale ; s. v. Bankshall (8), 46, ii. 

Bhang; з. v. Bang, 45, i, з. v. Bungy, 99, li, s. v. 
Gunja, 808, i; ann. 1874: з. v. Gunja, 808; f, 
twice, s. v. Majoon, 411, i. 

Bhang ; s. v. Bang, 45, i. 

Bhângar ; s. v. Bangur, 45, ii. 

Bhanges; ann. 1789: а. e. Bangy (а), 46, i. 

Bháàngi ; 8. e. Cowry, 210, ii. 

Bhangi; s. v. Bungy, 99, ii, а. v. Mehtar, 483, i, 

Bhangy dêk; ann. 1844: s. v. Bangy (b), 46, i. 

Bhantà; s. v. Betta, 04, ii. 

Bhantã ; e. v. Batta, 64, ii. 

Вһаша ; s. v. Brinjaul, 86, ii. 

Bhantaki ; з. v. Brinjaul, 86, ii. 

Bhar ; ahn. 1598 : s. v. Bahar, 86, i. 

Bhãra; s. v. Bahar, 85, ii. 

Bharà'ij ; ann. 1955: з, v. Oudh, 494, ii. 

Bharal ; s. v. Burrel, 102, i. 

Bhãram ; s. v. Bahar, 85, ii, 

Bharata; ann. 1045 : s. v. Dravidian, 251, ii. 

Bháratavarsha; з. v. India, 829, ii. 

Bharhut ; s. v. Oustard-Apple, 220, ii, 221, ii. 

Bharoch ; s. v. Broach, 88, ii. 

Bharraky; e. v. Dwarka, 257, ii, 

Bharta ; s. v. Batta (b), 55, i. 

Bharti; s. v. Bhat, 69, i. 

Bharu-kachchha ; г. v. Broach, 88, ii. 

Bhisha ; s. v. Sanskrit, 598, i. 

Bhishi; s. v. Juribesso, 862, i. 

Bhat; s. v. 69, i, s. v. Jancada, 810, i; ann. 
1554: а, v. Rajpoot, 572, i; ann. 1828 : s. v. 
89, ii. 

Bhat; s. v. Вана, 54, ii, s. v. Paddy, 495, ii, 
8. v. Baita, 762, ii. 

Bhat ; s. v. Bhat, 69, i. 

Bhata ; s. v. Batta, 54, ii. 
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Bhà&t& ; s. v. Betta, 54, fi. 

Bhatkal; s. 9. Bateul, 64, i, s. 9. Woots, 742, i. 

Bhatta; г. v. Paddy, 495, ii, г. v. Baita, 762, ii, 
twice. 

Bhatia; s. v. Вана, 54, ii, г. е. Bhat, 69, i, 

Bhatti ; s. v. A Muck, 18, i, twice. 

Bhandan ; ann. 1764 : s. o. Sunderbunds, 858, ii. 

Bhaugulpore; ann. 1788: з. e. Jungle Terry, 

- 800, i. 

Bhari; ann. 1776: s. v. Bhat, 69, i. 

Bharüni ; e. v. Dewally, 288, i. 

Bharati; ann. 1468-9 : s, v. Quilon, 570, À. 

` Bhawalpur; 686. i, footnote. І 

Bhay&chiir& ; s. o. Bhyacharra, 70, ii. 

Bheel (n. p.) ; s. v. 69, ii; ann. 1785 and 1625: 
г. v. 09, ii, 

Bheel (.) ; s. v, 69, fi; ann. 1879: s. ғ. 69, il. 

Bheestes ; ann, 1778: 8. v. Bheesty, 70, i. 

Bheesty; s. э. 69, ii, 765, i, s. v. Jemadara, 850, 
i, e. v. Mussuck, 46], ii; ann. 1810, 1829 (twice), 
and, 1878: s. v. 70, i; ann. 1829: s. s. Goglet, 
392, ii. = 

Bhend ; г. v. Bola, 646, i. 

Bhendgã ; s.v, Bendy, 68, il. 

Bhendi ; в. v. Bandiooy, 44, Н, 

Bhehdgi; г. v. Bendy, 68, il. 

Bhera ; s. v, Behut, 61, i. 

Bhiünah ; ann. 1260 : s. v. Biwalik (a), 641,1. 

Bhikehu ; г. е. Buxee, 108, i, s. v. Gyelong, 809, ii. 

Bhikti ; г. e. Cockup, 175, i. 7 

Bhikty ; ғ. v. 70, 1. 

Bhil; г. е. Babool, 83, i. 

Bhil; s. ». Bheel, 69, ii, 8 times. 

Bhilla ; s. v. Bheel, 69, ik 

Bhfm-nagar ; ann. 1008 : s.v. Nuggurcote, 482, ii, 

Bhim-nagar; s. v. Nugguroote, 482, ii. 

Bhimsaini; апп, 1875: s, v. Camphor, 117, i. 

Bhímsíní; ann. 1590 : s. v. Camphor, 117, i, 

Bhindi; ғ. v. Bendy, 68, ii. 

Bhíshma ; ann. 1045: ә. v. Kling, 878, i. 

Bhishti ; s. v. Mussuok, 461, li, s. v. Ohowdry, 
779, ii. 

Bhitür ; г. v. Peshwa, 589, ii. 

Bhoi ; s.v. Boy (b), 88,1; ann. 1810: s. v. Boy 
Q»8AL > 

Bhái ; ann. 1590: з. c. Mahout, 409, i, 

Bhoi; s. w. Mate, 490, i. 

Bholia; ann. 1880 : s. е. Budgerow, 92, i. 

Bholiah ; ann. 1824 : г. є. Boliah, 76, ii. 

Bhongalos ; ann. 1886 : г. е. Bandaree, 48, ii, 

Bhonslá ; ann. 1881 : г. v, Guana, 804, ii. 


Bhoúslah ; s. v. Bhounals, 70, i. 

Bhootan ; ann. 1774: s. v. Mungoose, 457, ii. 

Bhoslah ; а. о. Bhounals, 70, і; ann. 1780 : s. v. 
Bbounsls, 70, i. 

Bhosselah ; ann. 1780 : s. v. Bhonnala, 70, i. 

Bhotan; г. v. Cooch Behar, 19], i, s. v. Doar, 
248, ii. 

Bhoulie ; ann. 1776 : s. v. Bowly, 82, ii. 

Bhouliya ; ann. 1860 : г. v. Paunchway, 522, i. 

Bhounsla ; s. v. 70, i. 

Bhonree ; ann. 1775: 5. v. Bowly, 83, ii. 

Bhreeghoo-K shetrs ; г. v. Broach, 88, ii. 

Bhrigu-kachchha ; s. o. Broach, 88, ii. 

Bhroch; ann. 1756: s. ә. Broaoh, 89, i. 

Bhudda ; s. v. Buddha, 90, i. 

Bhuddist ; ann. 1810: s. v. Buddha, 91, ii. 

Bhut Kahár ; ann. 1878: s. о. Kuhár, 878, i. 

Bhij; e. v. Culsey, 216, i. D 

Bhundaree ; ann. 1808 : в, v. Bandaree, 760, ii; 
ann, 1886 : з. v. Bandaree, 48, ii. 

Bhundarrie ; ann. 1888 : а. ә. Bandaree, 48, і. . 

Bhiipati ; ann. 1558 : s. о. Oospetir, 202, i. 

Bhur& ; s. v. Pra, 551, i. 

Bhurja ; 599, i, footnote. 

Bhita ; г. v. Devil Worship, 287, ii, twice. 

Bhutan ; s. v. Tangun, 688, i. 

Bhüta-püja; s. г. Devil Worship, 287, ii. 

Bhüteser ; ann. 1020 ; s, ә, Tibet, 698, ii, 

Bibyacharra ; s. v, 70, ii. | 

Bah; ann, 1020: г. v. Punjaub, 562, i. 

Bilis ; з. v. Jowaulla mookhee, 854, ii, s. ». Pun- 
jaub, 561, ii, 8. v. Baul-wood, 608, i, | 

Bibers ; s. v, Chicane, 146; ii, 

Bibásios ; s. v, Punjaub, 561, ii. 

Bibi; ann. 1611: « v. Beebee, 58, il; anm. 
1786: з, v. Beebos, 59,1, — | 

Bibi ; e. v. Beebee, 58, ii, twice, 

Bibi Achut ; s. y, Banchoot, 42, ii, 

Biby ; s. v, Beebee, 58, ii, 

Віса ; ann, 1554: s. v. Macao (b), 403, ii, twice, 
г, v, Vise, 789, i, 8 times. 

Biohá ; s. v. Ganda, 800, i, 

Bichdna; s. », 70, ii, 

Biche de Mor; апп, 1788: 2, v, Swallow, 671, i. 

Bicheneger; ann. 1474 : s. v. Jungle, 859, i. 

Biohenegher ; ann. 1470: ғ. v. Bisnagar, 78, ii. 

Bichhãânã ; s, v. Bichána, 70, ii. 

Bicho-de-mar ; s. v. Beeah-de-Mer, 59, i. 

Bichúá ; ann, 1059 : s. v. Palankeen, 508, ii. 

Biokaneer; ann.:1888 : e. v. Tank, 685, i. 

Bicker Majit; ann, 1785; s. v, Oojyne, 487, fi, 
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Bico ; ann, 1554: а, v. Talapoin, 677, ii. 

Bidang ; г. v. Numerical Affixes, 831, i. 

Bidar; s.v. Caúara, 117, ii; ann. 1601: s. v. 
Melique Verido, 828, i; sun. 1660: s. v 
Carnatié, 196, i. 

Bidar; s. v. Bidree, 70, ii, 8. о. Meliqno Verido, 
828, i; ann. 1590 : s. v. Telinga, 694, ii, 

Bidásopês ; s. v. Jelum, 850, i. 

Bidaspes ; s. v. Behut, 61, i. 

Biddspés ; s. v, Punjeub, 561, iL 

Bidjanagar з ann. 1442 : s. v. Bisnagar, 78, ii, 

` 4. v, Mangalore (a), 422, ii. 


Bidree ; s. v. 70, ii. 

Bidri; s. v. Bidree, 70, ii. 

Bidry ; a. v. Bidree, 70, ii. 

Bieldar ; ann. 1726 : г, v. Burkundaure, 100, ii. 

Bigah; s. o. Cotta, 205, ii. 

Bigam; s. о, Beegum, 59, іі. 

Bigara; s. v. Banchoot, 48, 
82, ii. 

Bigarrah ; ann. 1507: а. р. Bombay, 77, i. 

Bigarry; s. ғ. Begar, 60, ii. 

Biggah ; ann. 1788: а. v. Bleck, 766, i. 

Biggereen; ann. 1678: s. v. Begar, 01, i. 


ii, 8.0. Bowly, 


(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEA. 


DATM OF BUDDHA'8 NIRVANA, 


Тнв date af -the Parinibbana or demise of 
Buddha has been long since fixed, with very 
considerable probability, by Prof. Max Miller. 
His date for this event, on which much of the 
chronology of Buddhism depends, is 477 or 478 
В. O. (Hist. Sansk. Liter. pp. 262-800). 


In the Mahavanso we are told that Asoka 
summoned the great Buddhist Council of Påtali- 
Putra in the 17th year of his reign. At the ologe 
“of that Ооппо the Thero Majjhantiko deputed 
two theras, Sona and Uttara, to. the Sowanabhtmi 
sotntry. In the Kalyânt inscriptions of Pegu— 
dating from 1476 A. D.— thearrival and success of 
zhese missionaries is related, as in the Mahdvanso, 
adding — "Thus was religion established in this 
zountry of Râmafifadesa by the two Theras in the 
286th year that had elapsed ainoe ths attainment 
ЭЁ Parinibbana by the Saramasambuddha.'” 


Now Afoka's reign is generally assumed to date 
“rm В.О. 260, and his 18th year—when the mis- 
aionaries might arrive in Burma, would coincide 
"rith 242 B. O, If now we apply 236 years to this, 
те have 478 B. C. for the date of the Nirrâns, as 
derived by Prof. Мах Miller from the chronology 
cf the Hindu rulers previous to Ohandragupta. 
“he Burmese date is probably derived from tho 
Singalesé chronology inthe Mahdvanso, which 
Place 236 years between the landing of Vijaya 
end the accession of Devanampiya Tishya, but it 


antidates the latter event by about 65 yoars as 
compared with Afoka's council determined from 
Ohandragupta’s time. The interest of this is that 
it supports what has been derived from other 
date, — upsetting the Bingalese date from Binga- 
lese sources, 


The period between Buddha’s Nirvana and 
Afoka with his contemporary Devanampiya Tis- 
hya, has been filled up with Vijaya and his suo- 
ceasors in six reigns and nn interregnum: this 
must be regarded as constructive e ч 
The period only has been derived from Indian 
sources. 


Walagrambáhu was restored to the throne, and 
the doctrines of Buddhism first reduced to writing 
in Oeylon, in the 217th year after the mission 
from Аќокв, This date must havé been about 26 
В. O. and not, as has been assumed, 88 В. С. 
How much further the error in Singalese chroni- 
cle continues should be investigated. 


Jas. Волонев. 





A SANSERIT EPIO THIT SOOTY. 


Ат the XIIth International Congress of Orien- 
talists, held at Rome, in October 1899, the pro- 
posal printed below was laid before the members 
of the Indian Section. At the instance of Col. 
Temple a Committee was formed which decided 


cm "cM 


1 Mr. B. F. St. Andrew St, John, in dete du Congrès, " Inter, Paris, 1807, Sect. I. p. 226. 
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(i) that it was desirable to found a Sanskrit 
Epic Text Boolety, (11.) that its first work should 
bo an edition of the Mahabharata in the South- 
Indian recension, (iii) that a sub-committee be 
formed consisting of Col. Temple, Sir Raymond 
West, Profs. Bendall, Eggeling, Rhys Davids, 
Dr. Fleet, and Dr. Hoernle, who are to act in con- 
cert with Syed Ali Bilgrami, the representative 
for India, and with Dr. Winternits of Prague, 
the author of the scheme. It is in the hope 
that the scheme may find warm friends and 
supporters in India, especially in the South 
that we give below 1n extenso the ‘Proposal’ 
presented to the Congress in No. 8 of its 
* Bulletins.” 


A Proposal for the Formation of a Sanskrit 
Epio Text Society laid before the Indian 
Beotlon of tbe XIIth International 
Congress of Orfentalists, held at 
Rome, in October 1899. 


At the last Congress of Orientalists in Paris, 
T'read before the Indian Section of the Congress а 
’ paper on the South-Indian Mahábhárata MSS. 
in the Colleotion of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in which I tried to 
show that these MSS. represented a distinot 
recension of the Makdbhárata, which studenta of 
the Hindu Epios conld not afford to neglect. 


I have sinoe published, in the Indien Anti- 
query (March, April, May 1898) an analysis of. 
some portions of the Adiparvas of the Makdbhd- 
rata, contained in two of these South-Indian MSS. 
An Analysis of the Sabhdparven according to one 
Malayalam MS. of the Royal Asiatic Society's 


Collection, and one Telugu MS. of the India Of-_ 


fice will shortly be published in the same Jowrxa;. 

In my paper on the Adiparvan I was able to 
` point out important omissions in the South- 
Indian MBB., which made it more than probable 
that certain passages at the beginning of the Mahd- 
bkdrata, found in our editions, are {ater interpola- 
tions. In the SabhAparvan, on the other hand, 
the Malayalam MB. offers a much fuller text 
than our editions, containing a considerablenum- 
ber of chapters of which there is no trace in our- 
texts. Many of these additions differ, as regards 
their style and language, so little from other parts 
of the text, that if they happened to be included 
in our Bombay or Oaloutta editions, they would 
undoubtedly be considered to be as genuine and 
as old as the bulk of the accepted text of the 


Mahábhársta. The Telugu MS. does not share all 
these additions; in fact, it represents a text whioh 
on the whole hag more in common with that of 
the Northern editions than with that of the Mala- 
yalam M8. : 


"Butthe materials, which have во far become 
accessible, are by no means sufficient to enable 
us to form & clear idea of the exact relations 
ofthe South-Indian recension to the Northern 
text. This much, however, is clear even from 
the few extracts from South-Indian MSS. hither- 
to published, that the text of theMahdbkdrata, as 
found in our Bombay and Ualoutta editions, is an 
utterly insufficient basis for critical researches . 
concerning ihe great Hindu Epio, and that the 
text on whioh all Mahabharata studies ha ze 
hitherto been founded,is not the text but 
only one of the texts of the MahAbharata. 


When Protap Ohandra Hoy published his po- 
pular edition of the Mahdbkádrata, ho was blamed 
by a Pandit of Southern India for having pub- 
lished an edition which was “sadly defective in 
the text,” and which was detrimental to the reli- 
gious interesta of the people of Southern India 
“as many portions supporting the Advaita and 
Vasishtha-advaita dootrines, but unfavourable to . 
the Baktı worsbippors of the North, had been omit- 
ted.” The Pandit complained that “many verses 
quoted by the great philosophers of the South in 
support of their respective doctrines, are not to 
be found in ‘Mr, Protap Ohandra Roy's edition.” 
These charges, which are extremely characteristic 
of the way in which native Hindu soholars look 
upon the text of such books as the Maldbhdreta, 
were answered by Mr. Protap Obandra Roy, who 
pointed out ‘‘that there could be no edition of 
the MakdbAdrata, howsoever carefully edited, 
that would please scholars of every part of India,” 
He doolares that he is quite willing “to consult 
any approved manuscript of Bouthern India,” 
but concludes by saying: ‘‘ The fact is, the diver- 
genoes of manuscripts are so great that it is per- 
foctly impossible to produce an edition that could 
at once satisfy both Aryavarta and Dakshiné- 
tya” 


Now, what we really need, and what seems 
to me to be the sine qud non for historical апд cri- 
tical researches regarding the text of the Makd- 
bhárata, ів a critical edition which should neither 
satisfy the people of Northern India nor those of 
the Dekkhan, but which should satisfy the wants 





1 Bde the covers of Part XXIX (1687) of Protap Chandra Boy's Translation of the Makóbhdrata. 
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of Sanskrit scholarship. І repeat what I said at 
the last Congress in Paris, that “a critical edition 
of the MahábAdrata, made by European soholars 
according to the principles fcllowed in editing 
any other important tert, is wanted as tho only 
sound basis for all Makdbhdrate studies — nay, 
for all studies conneoted with the epio literature 
of India." 


Yetsuch &n edition must, for & long time to 
come, remain a pious wish. For there can be no 
doubt that an actual critical edition of the Ma. 
adbkdreta is at the present moment out of the 
question, inasmuch as the preliminary work 
necessary for such an edition has never yet been 
begun. Nay, it may even be doubted whether a 
-oritioal edition, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
will ever be possible of such a work as the Makd- 
bhdrata. But what is certainly possible, and 
what cannot be delayed much longer if Mehdbad- 
rate criticism is to lead to any satisfactory 
resulta, is to collect all the meterials necessary 
for textual oriticiam — to collect and collate 
any old and original MSS. of the Mahabha- 
rata found in different parts of India — to 
compare the text or texts offered by МЯН. and 
editions with that used by the different oom- 
mentators. We should at least be able to say of 
any important passage whether it is found in all 
the different versions of the Makdbkdrata, or only 
in some of them. And where there are different 
versions of one and the same passage, if we can- 


7 not say which was the original one, we should at 


least bo able to compare all the existing versions 
with one another. More especially, thetert of 
the old Bengali M88. (of which Dr. Soerensen 
has given us & specimen), and that of the South 
Indian MSB. ought to be made generally acoes- 
sible. 


Such а thorough investigation of all authentic 
MBS. of the Mahdbhdrata, isa task far beyond 
she power of one single scholar, even if he devote 
ad to ib all his time and energy. What is wanted 

- =n order to accomplish it, is а division of labour 
on à large scale. And this division must be a 
aystematio one The work to be done must be 
alearly mapped out, and many workers must be 
enlisted, eaoh of whom will have to choose his 
own portion of the work. It seems to me that 
3here is only one way to bring about such а 
wystematio division of labour, and that is the 
Jormation of a Sanskrit Epio Text Society which 
abould be the centre of all researches relating to 
the ancient Hindu Epios. 





If once such a centre were formed it would not 
limit itaelf to the work of which I just have 
spoken. The Society would also find ways and 
means for the publication of texts connected in 
any way with the history of the Mahábhárata. 
The numerouc abstracts of and extracts from 
the Mahabharata existing in Sanskrit MBB., 
&nd the various translations into the verna- 
oulars, even such works as the Persian and 
the J&vanio versions of the MehdbAdrata, if 
they were made generally acoessible by authentio 
translations (into English or German or Frenoh), 
are likely to prove of considerable interest for the 
history of the Makdbhdrata, 


Moreover, no student of the Hindu Hpios can 
be unaware of the numerous points of contaot 
existing between the Epio and the Puranio litera- 
tures, But as regards the Purdnas — which apart 
from their intrinsic value for the religious his- 
tory of ancient India, are of such great import- 
ance on account of their manifold relations to 
the epic literature — textual criticiam has hardly 
yet begun to be applied to them, and of their chro- 
nology we know next to nothing. Here, too, 
many hands are wanted to accomplish all the 
work that has still to be done. And if a centre 
were formed for the systematic investigation of 
the Hindu epic literature, the critical work re- 
quired for the Purdnas might well fall within the 
rangé of the same centre. 


It is hardly necessary to add that the proposed 
‘Society’ would also promote the critical study of 
the R&máyana, and I see no reason why the 
final restoration of the original text of Valmiki’s 
poem, which Professor Jacobi has proved to ba 
quite pratioable,* should not become a fact. 

On all these grounds, I beg to propose that the 
Indian Section of the XIIth International Oon- 
gress of Orientalista sanction the formation of в 
Sanskrit Wpic Text Society whose aims 
might be summed up as follows :—, 

(1) To raise the funds necessary for the ac- 
complishment of the Society's work. 

(2) To inaugurate а systematic collection of 
MSS. of the Aakdbhárata, and other 
texta relating to the Hindu Epio poetry 
from all parte of Indis. * 

(8) To gather together and assist competont 
scholars who are willing to undertako 
the copying or collating of MSS tho 
editing or translating of any epio texts, 
or to contributeany critical or histori- 
cal researches relating to these texts. 
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(4) To provide for and superintend the pub- 
lication of texts, translations, or any 
treatises tending to further the objecta 

of the Society. ` 

I propose that the Indian Section of the Ооп- 
gress should (I.) appoint a Committee to take the 
necessary steps for the formation of a Sanskrit 
Epio Text Society, and (IL) express its view of the 
desirability of such & Society meeting with every 
possible financial support on the part of Govern- 
ments, Academies and Learned Societies both in 
Europe, America, and especially in India. 

A learned Hindu has recently told us* that 
“Tt is no exaggeration to state that the two 
hundred millions of Hindus of the present ‘day 
cherish in their hearts the story of their ancient 
Epics, The Hindu scarcely lives, man or woman, 
high or low, educated or ignorant, whose earliest 
recollections do not oling round the story and the 
characters of the great Bpios . . Mothers in 
India know no better theme for imparting wisdom 
and instruction to their daughters, and elderly 
men know no richer storehouse for narrating tales 
to children, than these stories preserved in the 
Epics, No work in Europe, not Homer in Greece 
or Virgil in Italy, not Shakespeare nor Milton in 
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English-speaking lands, is the national property 
of the nations to the same extent as the Hpios of 
India are of the Hindus. No single work exeept 
the Bible has such influence in affording moral 
instruction in Ohristian lands, as the MaAdt- 
bhdrata and the Rdmdyana in India.” If (háiis 
so, and if indeed (es the same author asaures us) 
these poems “have been the cherished heritage of 
the Hindus for three thousand years,” and “are to 
the present day interwoven with the thoughts and 
beliefs and moral ideas of a nation nmmbering 
two hundred millions” — them, surely, any studies 
devoted to the Epics of ancient India deserve the 
most serious attention and the most eager support 
of the rulers of India. Nor should the assistance 
of Learned Societies in Europe and America be 
wanting in furthering the critical and historical 
researches connected, with a work which, apart 
from containing some of the moss interesting spe- 
cimens'of ancient poetry, is an invaluable store- 
house of information about the history, religion, 
philosophy, the laws and customs, and the oivili- 
zation of ancient India. pA 
M. WisraREITZ,PH.D. 


Prag (Anstria), June 1809, 
Deutsche Universitat, 





. NOTES AND QUERIES. | | 
HINDU SUPERSTITIONS IN THE OBNTBAL | from Visagapatam, 39th December, im Bengal 


PROVINCES, 

1. Wail-parings aro always thrown into some 
frequented place that they may be destroyed by 
the traffic. If they are thrown into a damp spot 
they will grow into a plant which will ruin the 
person from whose body they came. About 
twenty years ago there lived one Viraswámi in’ 
Nágpur, who is said to have been ruined by the 
accidental growth of a finger nail-pering im & 
flower-pot in his house. 

8, When a new grindstone is bonght, p hand- 


ful of wheat must be ground on it and the Дорт |: 
sprinkled in circles on a road-way, 90 Aedo) - 
passers-by may destroy them. This makes ther, 


stone to grind well in the future. 


M, В. PEDLOWZ 





BRPOY. 
Нива are some good early MS. references to 
this word. B 
1748. — Their strength on shore I compute 2000 
Europeans Beaptahs and 800 Ooffrees. — Letter 
from Madras, 9th Oot., jn Bengal Consultations. 
1746. — They surprised the camp with aboui 









oo p= 


Consultations. 

1746. — Beapies 600. — Op. oit. 

1748. — With some seapies and coffreos. — 

Б, О. Тимріз. 
тни TRADH IN ANDAMANESE SLAVNE. 

Тниви is an story of'a systematio slave 
trade in Andamanese with tho Malay Pe- 
ninsula all through the 18th and early 19th 
rios. The following interesting extract 
the Bengal Dispatches, dated 25th April, 
is evidenoe of the trade: — 


Colonel Montigny.” 


900 Europeans and as many seaples. — Letter В. 0. Тин. 
into English Forss, p. 185, 


з Romesh Dutt, Maka-Bharata, 


2+, 
va 


The Epic of Атом India, condensed 
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NEW RESEAROHES INTO THE COMPOSITION AND EXEGESIS OF THE QORAN. 
BY HARTWIG HIRSOHFHLD, Pu.D:, M.BA.S, 
(Continued from p. 58.) 
ОнАртвв VI. 
The Descriptive Revelations. 


ESCRIPTIVE elementa in older addresses — Object and scope of description — Models imitated 
D — Lectures on the “Signs” — Analysis of Sára xvi. 


In the first proclamation, as we have seen, only one item out of the Biblical narrative for 
the Creation of the World was made use of — the one item essential for Muhammed's 
immediate requirements, vis., the Creation of Man. It was not Muhammed'g intention, however, 
to omit the regt of the narrative; he only reserved it for reproduction on later occasions, as the 
opportunity or need should arise. He would have neglected an ethical factor of great import- 
anoe, had he omitted to remind his hearers how much gratitude they owed thelr Maker for 
having given them the means of living a comfortable life. Во far from making such a mistake, 
he took the earliest opportunity of touching on this subject, immediately after the first proclama- 
tion had been made, although at first only in slight reference. 

The descriptive element in the Qordn, therefore, is nearly as old as the book itself, although 
it is not particularly noticeable till the latter part of the declamatory period. It becomes 
more prominent in the narrative period, when Muhammed's style had lost the oharm of novelty. 
Ít is impossible to draw a line clearly separating the descriptive from the preceding classes of 
revelations, since many verses of a descriptive character are interspersed among the narrative 
lectures. Yet those sermons, in whioh a of Nature and its bountieg form the 
foremost topic, are'distinotly of later date. 


Although divergent in character the descriptive revelations agree with the narrativo 
revelations in one important point, that is, in the endeavour to demonstrate the “Signs of Allâh,” 
and to form another substituto for miracles which the Prophet was unable to perform. I+ seems 
that Muhammed wished to convey to his hearers, that as so many “Signs” of the divine omni- 
potence already existed, new ones could be dispensed with. The scope of descriptions being 
rather limited, the number of revelations of this class is smaller than of any previous one, but 
they also follow Biblical models and abound in repetitions. 

Apart from the brief allusion to the Creation contained in the first proclamation, the oldest 
pieces of descriptive character are found in a few verses in the declamatory Stra lxxx.4 

94. But let man look unto his foods, | 
25. Verily we havo poured the water out in torrents, 
26. Then we have oleft the earth asunder, 
27. And made to grow therefrom the graim 
28. And the grape and the hay, 
29. And the alive and the palm, 
90. And gardens closely planted, 
81. And fruits and grass — 
82. A provision for you and your cattle. 
irkvii 25. Have we not made the earth to hold 
` 26. The living and the dead’ 
27. And set thereon firm mountains reared aloft, and given you to drink water 
in streams ? 








14 Bee also B. охун. 25 to 27, . 
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I regard the last portion of S. lxxix. which looks like в hasty recapitulation of 
Gen. Oh. I. as the first independent piece of this class. It speaks of heaven, night and dawn, 
the earth, water and pasturés, man and beast. 


Sara lxxi, contains a rather original description of Nature ascribed by Mnhammed to 
Noah. In spite of the narrative beginning, this chapter cannot be placed among the narrative 
revelations, because with the exception of the first few verses the rest of the såra (the bulk of 
whioh is of descriptive character) reproduoes a prayer!* in which Noah tells of his unsuccessful 
endeavours to make his people believe in God. ; 

The inner oonnection which exists between the first proclamation and the descriptive reve- 
lations of a much later period is unmistakeably illustrated by S.lv. which cannot be as old 

-as Naldeke believes it to be.* Now, for this new species of lectures Muhammed required new 
models. Having chosen for the preceding the form of preyer, he composed this súra after the 
fashion of Ps. cxxxvi. with a refrain introduced gradually and repeated afterwards at the end 
of each verse. For a descriptive sermon Muhammed could only use few verses of the body of 
the Psalm, which I place in parallel columns with the corresponding verses of Ше айга: 


The Sûra. The Palm. 


4, The sun and the moon have their ap. 8. The sun to rule by day : for, eic. 
pointed time. 5, And the stars and 9. The moon and stars to rule by night. 


the trees adore. 

6. And the heavens, He raised them and 5. To Him that by wisdom made the 
set the balance. heavens, 

9. And the earth He has set it for living 6. To Him that stretches out the earth, eto. 
creatures, 


The sra gives a more comprehensive synopsis of the Biblical account of the Creation, and 
thst is the reason, why the first proclamation is repeated, and, as a matter of course, placed at 
the beginning in the words: AlRahman taught the Qorá (2) He created man, (3) taught 
him plain speech. — Another proof of the imitative character of the súra is that the refrain 
does not speak of “Signs” but of “Bounties.” Part of the contenta of the súra aretaken from 
another Psalm which will occupy our attention anon. When the material was quite exhausted, 
Mohammed: resorted again to pictures of hell and paradise. 


The style adopted in S. L is one of great contemplativeness on the Creation, interspersed 
with a narrative reminiscences,™ whioh algo afford an opportunity for the introduction of a fine 
metaphor. Descriptions of Nature are adornod with pictures of the Last Day which, in this . 
short súra, is mentioned by not lees than five different appellations. 


Another lecture on’ the “Signs” is S. xlv., discoursing on the earth and the animated 
beings that move on it, on the change of night and day, the food sent down from heaven 
(through rain), and the wind. Dry land as well as sea, the hosts of heaven and earth which 
serve men, are all subjects which lend themselves to treatment in the usual atyle. 


Nearly contemporaneous with this one is 8. xlii, in the rather long introduction of 
which the “Arabio Qorfs" (v. 5) is alluded to, and Divine Providence appears several times 


17 Also Noldeke, Q. p. 87, regards this piece as the later portion of the stra, 
и Noldeke, p. 95, sees in this sûra a fragment of a larger sermon. 
1» Ibid. p. 83; of. Bprenger, IL p. 919, with the tradition connected with ft. Tperse 1 = rori. 2, but Казы 


= The refrain is evidently nothing but the attempt of а rendition of rom cing) The dual گە بان‎ has no 


pertioular significance, and was only chosen on account of its yielding a rhymeto Rafmin. Verse 7 recalisIsaiah хі. б. 
1 Verso 58 contains a fine metaphor ; see Ob. ҮШ. *$ Vorses 1 to 11, 14 to 18, 37. 
з V. 15, see Oh. VIII. м Bee Ch IV. 
Long e cf. Exod. vit 6 ix. 14, eis. — Verse Ц jo 13, legislative, Verses 28 (d.xlv. 3) and 


8! а with 5341 v^ 3. — Verses 53 to GB, ses Ch, V. 


A 
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(ve. 18, 20, 83) as Kalima.™ Both the Кайта (v. 45) and “Arabio Qordn”, (v. 2) also 
tppear in S. xli, of which several portions (vv. 8 to 11, 87 to 40) are descriptive, and con- 
tain, besides, a sketch of hell and paradise. ‘Lhe introduation treating of the “Arabic Qoréa" 
хз, in the course of the lecture, supplemented by avverso (44),27 which is intended to explain 
more clearly an idea expressed some time before,™ but it only makes it more obscure,- It runs 
Chus :— 

“And had we made it a ‘foreign Qorám,' they would have said: ‘unless its signs be de- 
tailed [we will not believe]; is it foreign and Arabic?’ Bay:.' 1% is, for those who believe, a 
guidanoe and & healing; but those who do not believe, in their ears is dullness, and it is 
blindness to them. Those are called to from a far off, place?” 


The revelation seems to be an excuse for employing a certein number of foreign words in 
the “Arabic Qorém." Perplexity shuffles. = 

Sára xxxv., being of a distinctly descriptive character, begins with the statement afterwards 
»epeaied, that Allh makes the angels His messengers. This.is nearly а literal tZanslation of 
Ps, сіт. 4. The same psalm is also re-ochoed in other verses.9 Similar topios, but in shorter 
form, аге dicnssed in Ss. xxxii,€ Ixvii., and xxv! I mention the last two together, because 
their common supersoription marks them both as hymns to the Creator? In S. XXY., 
Hiuhammed replies to a charge that he was but an ordinary mortal eating food and visiting the 
füre9 This charge was not imaginary, but seems to have been made repeatedly, since ij is 
rsfuted twice (vv. 8 and 22) in this sermon. A final answer is not given until 8. xxiii. 68,M in 
vhich messengers in general are bidden to “eat good cheer.” Of this edra the first and last 
Faris (vv. 1 to 22, 58 to 118) form one address, but vv. 27 and $4 show why the piece was 
iaserted after v. 22.8 From the more elaborate arguments employed we gather that this «re 
iz Inter than xxv. The homily embodied in the last pert (v.'98) consists only of repetitions, 
the, most important of which is the attempt to demonstrate the Unity of Allah by argument.” 

Two verses of this part (99 and 100) contain expressions for exorcising (“I take refuge’) 
fatanic influences, and give perhaps a clue to the placing of the 8s. oxiii, and cxiv.” which are’ 
formulas of the same character and with the same commencement. | 


Sára xvi. marks the apogee of the descriptive revelations, It not only unites all descrip- 
teve recitations scattered through other sermons, but places them before the reader in a really 











9 Bee Ob. L, nobe П. 


“9 

F From Beidhiwis remarks we infer thet the reading Je¥ || is uncertain, за other suthorities have 
Е / =- 94 - 

= Bee 8. xxvi. 108 and Oh. I. — The sense of the passage seems to bo the following: Had we revealed the Gerdes 
ir а foreign tongue, their disbelief could not be greater than it is ; cf. xvi. 105. 

э E, gr, v. 10, 18, 14 The two, three and four pairs of wings ascribed to angels are evidently modelled after 
le vi 2 together with Hxech. i, 6. As to the paraphrastic imitation of Pa civ. seo below. 

M The creation of the world in six days is also mentioned in xi. 9, 1. 87, xxv. 60. As to v. 4 seo ho 4and 
Ca IV. 
R Tho expressions eju and wb, (v. 1, of. Geiger, l. с. p. 50) seem to be taken from the Jewish prayer 
called Ы 

P Verso 1: “Blossod be," elc , wee lxvii. 1; ibid. v. 5: With “lamps” of. Gen. i. 16.. 

= The verses 8, 9 and 22 (qf. xriti 84) seem to be a justification directed against Exod. xxxiH. 28. Whether 
Muhammed was really expected to live for some time without food, ia hard to my, but this seems to bare been the 
ome, and it ia supported by а tradition of Bagh. (on v. 22) on the authority of AlDhsbbik and Ibn Abb4s, thas 
the Qorelah reviled the prophetahtp of a man who consumed food, The matter is probably to be understood as 
follows: Some Mecoan отіШо had а superficial knowledge of tho statement thes Moses bad passod а certain time 
w-thout food, and inferred from t that а prophet who could perform miracles, muit also be able to dispense with 
eaiing and drinking, . 

M There are also other paints of oounesticn between the two rúras ; ef. xxii, 1 to 11, and xxv. 64 to 77, - 

M Verve 21, لأکلون‎ of. vv. 8435; v. 33, SUAJ I, ef. тт. 28 to 99. 

** Cf. verse 117, and Ch. IL зт Qf. 8. ххіН. 99 to 100, xvi. 109, vi, 199. 
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artistic form. Muhammed must have bestowed much care on its composition, as it is beautiful, 
althongh not quite original; it. is in fact an imitation of Ps. civ. with the verses differently 
arranged. We must naturally expect to see Muhammed adapt his rendering of the Psalm to 
the conditions of life ih Arabia, as also to his particular theological purposes.” The latter are 
represented by a strong Moslim tendency, and teachings are inserted whioh are not to be found 
in the original. Those verses of the Psalm are therefore omitted which describe animals and 


plants unknown to Meccans. I place the verses side by side : 


x 


The Sra. 

2. Hesends down theangels with the spirit? 
[which is part] of his Amr upon whom He will 
of His servants (to say): Give warning that 
there is no God but Me; Me therefore do ye 
fear! 


8. He has created the heavens and the earth 
-in truth! Exalted be He above that which they 
join with Him. 


10. He itis Who sends down water from 
the sky, whence-ye have drink, and whence 
the trees grow whereby you feed your flocks. 


11. He maketh the corn to grow for you, 
and the olives, and the palma, and the grapes, 
and some of every fruit — verily in that isa 
Sign unio a people who reflect. 13. And what 
He has produced for-you in the earth varying 
in hue, verily in that is a Sign for a people who 

are mindful. (See also vv. 69 to 71.) 


12, And He subjected to you the night and 
the day, and the sun, and the moon, and. the 
stars are subjected to His bidding. Verily 
in that are Signs to a people-who have seus. 
16... and by the stars too are they 
guided. 

14. He it is Who has subjected the ses, 
that ye may eat fresh flesh therefrom, and ye 
bring forth from it ornaments whioh ye wear; 
and thou mayest see the ships oleaving through 
it; and that ye may search after His grace, and 
haply ye may give thanks. 


The Psalm. 
4. He maketh His angels winds (spirits) ; 
His ministers a flaming fire. 


2. Who covereth [Thyself] with light as' 
with a garment, Who atretcheth out the heavens 
like a curtain. | 

6. Who laid the foundations of the earth, 
eto. 


8. Who layeth the beams of His ehambers 
in the waters; Who maketh the clouds His 
chariot; Who walketh upon the wings of the 


wind. 


1 


14. He canses the grass to grow for the 
cattle, and herb for the service of man, thas 
he may bring forth food out of the earth. 15. 


‘And wine that maketh glad the heart of man, 


and oil to make [his] face to shine, and bread 
which strengthens man’s heart. 


19. He appointed the moon for seasons, 
the sun knoweth his going down. 20. Thon 
maketh darkness and it is night, wherein all 
the beasts of the Lord do creep forth. 


25. This great and wide sea wherein are 
things oreeping innumerable, both smal! and 
great beasts. 36. There go the ships, {there 
is) that Leviathan whom Thou hast made to 
play therein. 





0 Cf. B. xxiv. 1. — Verse 49 may serve to fix the date of the rúra, and probably refers to the iwolation 


Muhammed's followers had to suffer for some time in Mecos, or to the emigration of-a number of them to Abyssinia, 
As to the details seo Sprenger, П. 128 seq. — Verse 110 sqq. I regard (against Sprenger) as Medinian. ty pm La Gy ddd 
refors to those who had shared the Hijra to Medina, but the piece was placed here on account of these two words. 
The verses 116 and 119 are nothing if not Medinian, since they were of no interest for a Megoan audience, 

зә Mubammed renders rêkóth by ch being unaware of the circumstance that rm also means wind. 
Verse 1 being introduotion, is Muhammed's own; the same is the case with Tre 6 to 8, bearing on the habita of 
&rarelling merchants. 
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15. And He has cast firm monntains on the 
esrth lest it should move with yon, and rivors 
and roads, haply ye may bo guided. (бое also 
v. 83.) 


40. They swear by their most strenuous 
oath: Allah will not raise up him who dies, 
ec... LL 50. Do they not regard whatever 
thing Allah has created, its shadow falls on the 
right or the left adoring God and shrinking 
арР 67. And Allah sends down water from 
the sky and quickens therewith the earth after 
its death ; cert/y in that is a Stga to a people 
who can Ават. 79. God has created you, then 
He lets you die, eto. 


44. Those who are petient and, upon their 
Lord rely.€ 


51. Whatever is in the heavens and in tho 
earth, beast or angel, adores All&h, nor are 
they big with pride. 

52, They fear their Lord above them, and 
do what they are bidden. 


68. If Allâh were to panish men for their 


wrong-doing, He wonld noi leave upon the 
earth à single benat, ete, 


87. Do they not seo the birds subjeoted in 
the vaulta of the sky? none holds them in but 
Allah, verily in that is a Sign unto a people who 
Believe. 
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& "They go up by the mountains, they go 
up hy ihe valleys unto the place which Thou 
hast founded forthem. 18. The high hills a 
refuge for the wild goats, and the rook for 
the conies. : 

29. Thou hidest Thy face they'are troubled. 
Thou takeat away their breath, they die and 
return to their dust. 80. Thou sendest forth 
Thy spirit, they are created, and Thon renewoat 
the face of the earth. 


27. These wait all upon Thoe, that Thou 
mayest give them their meat in due time. 


33. І will sing unto the Lord as long/as I 
live: I will sing praise to my God while I 
have my being. 

84. My meditation of Him shall be sweet, 
I will be glad in the Lord, 


85. Let the sinners be consumed out of the 
earth and let the wicked be no more. Bless 
thou the Lord, O my soul; praise ye the Lord. 

12, By them the fowls of the heaven 
have their habitation, which sing among the 
branches. 


17. Where the birds make their nest, [as 
for] the.stork, the fir trees are her house. 


Muhammed almost betrays the imitation in his own words; for he not only mentions the 


Zuhur (Psalms) 


“that had been sent down before” (v. 46), but at the end of the sermon 


(v. 105) he, apparently without necessity, defends himself against tho charge of plagiarism. The 
traditionista give a number of names as possible sources of this accusation, but it is useless to 
repeat their extravagant and unreliable tales on the point. То conclude from Muhamnied’s 
words (“We know that they say : only a mortal man teaches him"), the rumours were only ciron- 


lated secretly, 


but he was a match for his foes, and turned his knowledge of their suspicions 


into а prophetic feculty whioh made him acquainted with their slanderous whispers. 


It is quite in accordanoe with Muhammed 
performance should be repeated. Thus somt 


"s methods of preaching, that во fine a rhetorical 
descriptive portions of S, xiii. not only recall 


^ | а rip fn the original whioh allows а oonolusion as to how tho Arab Jews pronounced p nd p; 
another instance af ihe same kind ү, papel, ҮН. 158 = mom (7. Oh. Vo). 


“ Verse 46 is to be joined to pey gems) (т, 45), while the words فاسالو!‎ as far as تعلو‎ form а 


parenthesis. 


uu The tratidions are collected by Sprenger, П. 870 sqq. Cf. xxxvi. 76. 


4 Bae Oh, IL 


- * The sûra is ons of those beginning with tbe "Higas." According to Fihrist, p. 361, ik ia M edinian, 
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several imitations of verses of Ps. civ. quoted before, but supplement others which he had omit- 
ted. То the former belong the verses 2, 8, 4, 18.9 Of the latter group are: 


The Stra. - The Psalm. 


18. He it is who shows you the lightning 7. At Thy rebuke they flee, at the voice 
for fear and hope, and He brings up the heavy of Thy thunder they haste away. 
clouds. | 

14. And the thunder celebrates His praise, 32. He looketh on the earth and it trem- 
and the angels too for fear of Him, and He bles, He touoheth the hills and they smoke. 
sends the thunder-clap and overtakes there- 
with whom He will. 

The first part of S. x. (vv. 1 to 57) belongs to those addresses which begin with a refer- 

ence to tho “Signs.” A parable inserted here is also of descriptive chgracter? The piece next 
to it owes its place also to some desoriptive verses, but seems to be of Medinian origin.” 


The best sermon with text on the “gigns’? is S. xxxi. (1 to 10, 19 to 84). The 
descriptions are of the usual style, hut there is & piece inserted (vv. 11 to 18),4 which interrupts 
the description and is altogether out of place. In v. 22 the speaker is advised not to take the 
unbelief of the infidels to heart, an advice repeated ip the following sermon, S. xxxvi. (v. 76), 
whichis thoroughly descriptive. The homiletio introduction includes a parable'? of narrative 
character. After this follows a discourse on the “Signs” (vv. 88, 87, 41). New isthe remark 
on the change of night and day as well as on the stations of the moon, and an obeervation on 
the eclipse of the sun. 


Now these three paragraphs (v. 88-86, 87-40, 41-44) greatly resemble strophes of four 
verses cach though without metre. This lapse into old habits either revived the reproach that 
he was s poet, or Muhammed saw the danger in good time, and wished to prevent any miscon- 
ception. He therefore declared (v. 69) that he bad never learnt poetry, nor was it suitable for 
him. The verse mentioned above, advising him not to be grieved about disbelief, seems to 
stand in connection with this, Verse 78 has а historical background. Ubeyy b. Khalaf came 
to Muhammed with a decaying bone and asked who could quicken it. The affair seems to have 
caused some sensation, as several years later it was made the subject of an attack against the 
Qoreish by the Medinian poet Hassán b. Thábi£.5! 


The descriptive period further includes 8. xxvii, 60 to 95 — ап independent sermon; 
further 8. xxxix., the second part of which is a discourse on death. Some of these verses 








Verses 13 and M, |, ун», and صبرتم‎ respocitrely ; seo above. “4 Verse 25, cf. Ch, VIII, 

т Verse £8 [O yo men, now has come to you counsel from your Lord, eta.) fa spoken fn the style af an introdue- 
Mon to a sermon; df. B. Н. L — Verse 61, vs. q. v. 70. ; 

This is of leglalrktre character and in the form of admonitions addressed by Loqmin to his son (see Oh. VIL). 
The stra dertred Ha name from this piece which seems bo have been placed here an account of the rhyme. f. 
Nöldeke, p. 117, who only entertains doubt as to v. 13. > 

, 49 V. 19 sqq., ве Oh. VIII. 

m Verse 29, of. Oh. I. Palmer'a translation of the verso is hardly correct. I believe Mubammed wished to express 
the idea that the movements of the sun and the moon were so well regulated, that tb is the latter which "rea ches" 


ihe former, and not vice sered, The commentators refer to tha variety of the sphere Bagh. WH gråtit ol | وقيل‎ 
لا يكون بينها نهار‎ dabo ليل‎ Шай لا‎ d! و3 الليل سابق‎ anty في فلك‎ дле gal! Y تدرك القبر‎ ш! 
.اسل‎ . 


и Наад b. ВМАЫ, Diwan, od Tunis, p. 812+ 
Ubeyy has aoquired heresy from his fathar on the day when the Messenger detached himself from bim. 
Hast thon come to Muhammed wiih a retten bone in order to give kin the He, being ignorant of his eor 
dition, sic. f 
B Жагы 64 — Pa civ. 2; v. 73 — B. x. 66, xxxi, 29. 
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are regarded by Weil as interpolated. The chronology of this såra as well as S. xxx. is 
pretty distnotly fixed by two respective remarks оп parables “struck” before (xxxix. 98, 
xix. 58). The latter (fra, though commencing with an allusion to a defeat which the 
Byzantine army had suffered at the hand of Peraians, is an elaborate homily on the “Sign,” as 
seven verses commence with the words: To his Signs belong, eto. 


Віта xxii. 1 to 18 and 63 to 71 are two fiagments belonging to the descriptive group, 
whilst all the rest is Medivian. A certain connection between the two pieces is visible in 
vv. D, 8, 67 respectively, where those who “wrangle about Allah” are mentioned. Finally the 
verses ii. 158 to 162, although placed in a айга commonly regarded as Medinian, has all the 
marks of the revelations of the descriptive Moocan period.55 





СңАрРтЕЕ VII. 
The Legislativo Revelations, 


Mantua of the term — Relation of the legislative to previous periods — Loqmân — Laws 
ziven to mankind — Character of special laws promulgated in Mecca — Abrogation of Jewish 
zitual law, 





The term “legislative” in this chapter applies to those passages in the Meocan portions 
2f the Qorár, which are in any way admonitory, and are discussed chiefly with regard to the 
alace thoy oocupy in the book. In the same way as the Old Testament provided laws to moet 
all the requirements of the Inraelites, ro the Qorán forms the principal source of the moral, 
=itual and juridical codes’ of the Faithful. The regulations dictated in Mecca are limited 
зо such as could be given toa religious community which owed allegiance to temporal powers of 
à different kind. As it was impossible to foretell whether the Prophet would ever be ina 
position to wield a temporal sceptre, administrative ordinations are entirely excluded from 
Meccan revelations.” As regards ritual laws the Meccan period produced hardly any besides 
those relating to prayers and other forms of divine worship, 


We have seen above that Moslim tradition itself places the descriptive revelations before 
shose .of legislative character, but this is not always rigidly adhered to. Some of the former, 
2eing mere recommendations, do not aspire to the authority of laws. The belief in Allâh and 
His Prophet is, of course, an injunotion of the earliest date, but it appears in the nature of an 
axiom meant to carry conviction. Religious observance being of more practical character 

` 3ould not be expected until the former was firmly established in the minds of the believers. 


The precepts which Muhammed thought fit to reveal in Mecca had long been under 
Preparation, but it was impossible to promulgate them in anything like а systematic fashion as 
long as the struggle for the acceptance of the first maxims lasted. After all, the foregoing 
periods are nothing but а variety of endeavours to end this struggle. During this time the 
want of а religious code had to be supplied by the example set by the Prophet himself, or by 
ais predecessors with whose stories believers were made acquainted. Nay, Allâh Himself servos 
as example by imposing mercy upon himself in tho style of a commandment as it were 
`8. vi. 12).88 In the same speech the Prophet is bidden to declare that he was commended to be 
she first Moslim (у. 17). A second speech (v. 46 to 78) follows the same train of ideas. We 
a E O IO O Cs a e. 


- от س‎ ———————— 

Ы Verses 81 to 38, 48, seo Oh. TIL Verse 31 in quite out of connection both with the preceding and following 
verses, The homily coming after it has no marked character, and is therefore difficult to fix. Perhape vs 74 to 75, 
whe conoluding words in particular, may help to place the portion samewhat nearer to the narrative period. 

44 Verses 10 to 24, 15. А 

® Nüldeke, p. 31, also regards the verses as Meccan, 

M Bes Sachan, Asiteste Quellen das muhamm., Rechts. The original meaning of Ah is “tensa of belief." 

" The passage, vi, 118 to 191, is Medinian, 


= The speech eds, т. 45, wilt) alf asari, 
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hear again “tbat Allah has imposed mercy upon Himself,"M The Prophet is ordered to state 
thet he is forbidden to worship the idola of the Meccans,”? but that he and his friends are 
oommauded to be Moslima, to recite prayers, and fear Allah (vv. 70 to 71). 


T An instance of how legislation was at first given in very small doses, is to be found in three 
verses attached to S. хош. 
v. 9. But аз for the orphan, oppress him not, 


10. And as forthe beggar, drive him not away, 
11. And us for the favour of thy Lord, discourse thereof. 


‘The last verse is a reminiscouce of the descriptive revelations. 


It is indeed most interesting to observo how ceutiously Muhammed proceeded to 
"acoustom his hearers to regular religious observance. He knew the characters of his 
friends sufhciently to perceive how dangerons it would be to overwhelm them with religious 
datics, and the following are instances of his attempts to achieve his objeot in a somewhat 
oircnitous manner. In опе sermon he describes the lifeof “the servants of Allàh,"' naturally 
in order to teach: — 

S. xxv, 64. And the servants of the Merciful are those who walk upon the earth lowly 
and when tho ignorant address them, say: Peace | 


85, And those who pass the night [adoring] their Lord in prostration and 
standing. 
66. And those who вау: О our Lord, turn from us the torment of hell, sto, > 


67. And those who when they spend are neither extravagant nor miserly, but 
who ever take their stand between the two. 


68. And those who call not upon another god with Allah, and kill not the 
soul which Allâh has forbidden, save deservedly, and do not commit 
fornication ; for he who does that shall meet with a penalty. 


79. And those who do not testify falsely, and when they pass by frivolous 
disconrto, pasa by it honourably, etc. ofc. 


Tho admonition addressed by Loqmán? to his son is nothing but a variation of the same 
endeavour. Boing fiat himself rominded of the gratitude he owed to Allah, this legendary 
sage instructs his son — in the fashion of the author of Proverbs, ch. I. to VII, — to believe 
in the Unity of God, to houour hia parents, to lead & virtuous life and to recite prayers 
commandments which aro all within the scope of religious prescriptions taught in Mecca. The 
piece which justifies reproduction runs thus : — 

xxxi.ll. And we did give unto Loqmân wisdom saying: Be grateful to Allah; for he 
who is grateful to Allah, is duly grateful for his own soul, and he who 
disbelieve», verily Alléh is independent, worthy of praise. 


te В. vi. 64 Cf the pacsage m the Talmud (Borskh. fol. To) : God prays. What proys He? R, Zutrá b. 
TObiyy Ah says on behalf of Rib: (He prays:) Be it my will that my merey overcome mine anger; let my meray 
prevail over my (other) attributes, that my conduct with my obikiren be шегесі and that 1 deal with them 
lemently. 

© Jhid. 53, 67, 60 ; xvii. 50 to 87. 

а Those three rerses do not belong to the proceding рагі of the sira — from which they differ aa to the rhyme — 
bui are расей here on account of v. Bio 8. n к 

€ Ocncernng the personality of Loqmán seo Sprenger, L 93 sqq. Besides Baleam, with whom be is identified 
on account of the &rnonyniiy of the names also Job and a negro slave “with thick lips” serve to personate him 
а of variou» commentators, The name seams to me to be a corruption of Soleimin, the letter s being 

Ней, The introductory phrase, “We haye giren to Loqmin wisdom,” 1s ix favour of this maggestion as well as the 
etpemblanos of, the whole speech to the first chapters of ihe Book of Proverbs, As to the fables ascribed to Loqmin 
see Derenbourg, Palas arabe et jramels, Berka, 1800. 5 

, . | : 
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12. And when Loqmán said to his son while admonishing him: O my son, 
associate none with АШАН, for, verily, such association is а grave iniquity. 

18, And we have commanded® man [to honour] his parents; his mother bore 
him with weakness upon weakness, and his weaning is in two years; be 
thankful to me and thy parents, for unto me [shall your] journey [be]. 

14. But if they strive with thes that thou shouldst associate with me that which 
thou hast no knowledge of, then obey them not, tc. 

15. O my son, verily if there were the weight of a grain or mustard seed and it 
were [hidden] in a rook, or in the heaven, or in the earth, Allah would 
bring it [forth], eto.% 

16. O my son, be steadfast in-prayer, and bid what is proper, prevent what is 
objectionable,® be patient of what befals thee, for this is dus of the determined 
affairs. 





17. And twist not thy cheeks proudly, nor walk in the land haughtily: verily, 
Allah doesnot love every arrogant boaster, 


18. And be moderate in thy walk and lower thy voice: verily the most disagreeable 
of voices is the voice of азвев,б7 ` 

Another variation is to be found in a serios of admonitions given to mankind in general, 
although there can be no doubt, that Muhammed only had his small Moslim community in view. The 
sermon in question forms a рагі of S. vii, у. 28 to 56, and contains rules to be observed in conneo- 
tion with the places of public worship (v. 28 to 80%). But fearful, as it were, lest Believers 
should be discouraged by laws which might only be the forerunners of more arduous ones, Muham- 
med deemed it expedient to assure his friends that no soul should he burdened with more than it 
could bear (v. 40).9 Yet he does not conclude the sermon without a warning to “call on your Lord 
humbly and secretly, not to do evil on earth, and to invoke Allah with fear and earnestness” 
(v. 58 to 54). . 

There is hardly any group of legislative revelationa in which the respect due to parents does 
not find a place. This forms the nucleus of а short lecture which was placed at the beginning of 
8. zxix, 1 to 12, and xlvi. 1 to 19. 

It is not in the least surprising that Muhammed endeavoured to imitate the Docalogus, or, rather 
to adapt it to the requirements of slm. This has not only been recognized by European 
scholara,™ but algo by Muhammedan, commentators. Discussing the Desalogus in his Kitdb AlArdis 
AlTha*élibi concludes with the remark that Allah had also given it to Muhammed, and quotes the 
two places in which it is reproduced in the Qordn, | 

Of these two recensions the earlier seems to be that inserted in S. xvii, of which it forms the 
whcle middle portion. The following reproduction of the chief part shows that several verses aro 
pearly literally translated from the Pentateuah : J3 

т. 28. Put not with Allah another god, or thou wilt sit despised and forsaken. 


Muhammad was so well versed in the subject, that he altered it freely, substituting for commands 
whish were out of place in Arabia others of more practical value. The prohibition of murder gave 


——————— ب 


® This is the only recommendeMon introduced hero by Lias yy, It in repesto in 5. xlvi 141016, 

"4 Qf. Talmud Yebåm, fol. bro (with reference to Der. xix. 8); It ia the duty of each of you to honour ine, eto, 

¥ Of. 8. х. 63, xxxiv. 4. 

» This phrase oogurs here for the first time, bui is very frequent later on, ospectally in -Medinian eras. 
Of, Шетін, p. 331, and Al @ҺазАН, Ілу, IT. 907 273. 

X Beo Oh. ҮШ. 9 Bee Noldeke, Q. p. 118, œ Cf. B. ті. 153, xxiii, 64. 

B® Sprenger, IL p. 454. п Cod. Brit, Mus. Add, 18,508 fol. 189. V! Soo Beitraege, p. 19 sqq. 
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him an opportunity of denouncing the burying of female infants alive (v. 88),73 and it is due to him 
that that barbarous custom was abolished, He forbade the spoliation of orphans, and ordained that 
agreements must be kept, true weights and measures must be given (v. 86 to 87), etc. 


The second and more elaborate reproduction is given, S. vi. : — 


162. Say, Come! 1 will recite what your Lord has made inviolable for you (1) that 
you may not associate with him anything ; (2) kindness to your parenta; 
(8) and do not kill your children through poverty; . . . . (4) and 
draw not nigh to hideous sins, either apparent or concealed ; (5) and kill not 
the soul, which Allah has made inviolable, save by right; that is what He has 
ordained you, haply you may understand, 


158. (6) And draw not nigh unte the wealth of the orphan, save so as to better 
it, until he reaches full age! (7) and give weight and measure with 
justioo . . . . ; (8) and when ye pronounce, then be just, though it be 
the case of a relative; (9) and All&h's compact Гай] уе; that is what he has 
ordained you, haply you may be mindful, 


154. (10) That this is my right way, follow it thou and follow not various paths to 
separate ourselves from his way; that is what ho has ordained you, haply you 
may fear. 


The sentences are instructive not only for what they contain, but for what they omit. The omission 
of Exod, xx. 2 is not surprising, as it implies no commandment, and allusion to the exodus of Egypt 
is of still lees uso for Islam. The contenta of verse 7 are rather against the spirit of Isl&m. Frequent, 
enunciations of the name of Allah formed and still form а powerful means of implanting belief in tbe 
hearts of the Faithful, Numerous traditions exist of the benefits derived from frequent repetition of 
the formula: There is по God beside Allah. Finally, the law of Sabbath was not required." It ia 
not difficult to discover why Muhammed looked upon the Jewish Sabbath as а punishment for 
disobedience, and characterized it as being “laid upon those who disputed” (xvi. 125). The reason 
why a day of rest did not gain ground in Islam seems to be a social rather than a religious опе 
Although the creatiqn of the world in six days is frequently mentioned in the Qorán, the interruption 
of work on the seventh day is as regularly omitted. In a country where agriculture is of small 
account, and.bard work altogether unknown, a day of rest has no raison d'étre, It is possible that 
some vague notion had reached Muhammed that among Assyrians the seventh day was called an “evil 
day” on which no work should be done. In а Medinian revelation" Muhammed calls those, who 


ل ——-——-+-+-—-——-————_ 


13 Of. S. ті. 188 (L L p. 86), vv. 118 and 119 containing regulations with respect to Killing animals for food are 
Medinian, 

1% Beems to be am independent pisce, and placed here on account of На beginning with US Fike meny other 
paragraphs of the sûra, x 

18 Al Beidh. on 8, xvi. 125: The celebration of the Sabbath and giving oneself up entirely to worship was: 
incumbent upon those who contended with him, six, their prophet, These are the Jews whom Moses bad com- 
manded to confine themselves (on this day) to worship, «io. Thus Al Beidh, refers 44) nob to the Sabbath, but to 
Moses (pee B. xli. 45 where dy) refers to li£! |), and evidently had Exod. xr. 4 in his mind. Rabbinie inter- 
pretation, as is well known, refers, ibid. ү. 25, to the oommand of the Sabbath, and the words w’shim nisethd reflect 
perfectly the idea which Muhammed had conceived on ibe celebration of that day. Cf. Bokh L 244, a tradition 
according to Aba H , ab an والنصاريي‎ Ta o sel فيه لجع‎ UJ له فالذاس‎ AVI فيه فهدا نا‎ IALA فا‎ 
eus فرض‎ PM |да, The puerije character of the tradition speaks for На value, The Moslims, 
while adopting Friday as a day of public worship, lead both Jews and Christians, On the name fa ar? | pos 
Beidh (Мә). thas the day of eláriba, which is fhe ancient name for Friday, was 
kept poa ide булай dim descritos to Beidh., Ka'b b, Тануу gave the day that namo, because people : 
used to congregate on Ч, probably for mercantile purposes, Muhammed then retained both: the. алдап sonic 
and the name, Iregard B. xvi. 153 as Medirdan, df. Н, 61 and іт. 58. 
^ те Of, Bobrader K. A. T. 2nd od. p. 10. тт See 8. tv. 60 and below. 
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celebrate the Sabbath, “cursed.” He evidently formed his opinion from seeing that the Jews observed‏ 
the Sabbath by abstaining from work on that day. While the spiritual side of the celebration remained‏ 
Hidden to him, he saw that it involved great inconvenience in domestic and public life, and impressed‏ 
Lim-as something very undesirable. By singling oui one day in the weok, employed from time‏ 
immemorial for gathering, as the day of publio worship, he followed the Jewish and Christian customs‏ 
to some extent, It is, however, very improbable that he chose Friday in order to eschew either the‏ 
Saturday or the Sunday. Following the reproduction of the Decalogus, v. 155 seams fo bo a free‏ 
randering of Exod. xxxi. 18. The bounty attached to it formed evidently part of the same speech.‏ 
looks like a rebuke on the multitude of Ohristian secis, whilst v. 101 again returns to the‏ 160 .¥ 
Decalog ue, being a kind of reflex of Exod. xx, 5 to 6.‏ 


(To be continued.) 





THE LADAKHI PRE-BUDDHIST MARRIAGE RITUAL, 


(Translation and Notes.) 
BY А, Н. FRANOKH, LADAKH. 

Sour time ago I published in Mémoires de la Société Finno-ougrisane, Helsingfors, some 
translations in German of folktales and of extracts from a Tibetan MS, relating to the Kôsar- 
Myths of Western Tibet. Tho publication of the Marriage Songs of the Ladakhis 
Dow undertaken is another step in the same direction. My object in these publications is to 
Present means to the scientific world for unveiling the hitherto hidden treasures of the Pre- 
Buddhist Religion of Tibet. Iwas fortunate indeed to get hold of these wedding songs, just 
before they had vanished altogether. In Central and Upper Ladakh only mere reminiscences, 
ace left of them, although the gorgeous dress of the Myopas and the scene before the house are 
sill in vogue. In Lower Ladakh the songs have been preserved much better, but а large 
portion of them have ceased to be intelligible to the people. Thus whilst the first nine of the 
sengs I collected were, certain passages excepted, generally understood by the ordinary man, 
tão latter half of the collection consists more or less of a suooeasion of unintelligible sounds, 
The reason may be, thas the wedding ritual proved too hard a trial on the patience of the party 
aad was cut short in many cases. f 

The method of reading has been as follows. All the songs were “dictated slowly by the 
leader of the Nyopas to the village Munshi of Khalatee, Yeshes Rig 'adzin, who wrote them 
down accórding to the actual sound. This copy proved to be very useful as far as Yeshes Rig 
'adzin himself had understood the words. For disentangling tho more obscure passages, 
however, the assistance of the mission schoolmaster of Leh, Shamuel aByorldan, and of other 
Ladikhts, possessed of common sense, had. to be requisitioned. In this way, the first half of the 
collection has become fairly intelligible, whilst the latter half is still fall of obscure passages. 


It is necessary for the proper comprehension of these songs to direct the attention of the 
readers to the fact that the four points of the compass play a rather important réle in the 
wadding songs, as well as in other Pre-Buddhist literature (ride Ladakhi Songs No. XV.), This 


Tê Bac Sprenger, IL 48%. The Jewish dietary law appeared to Muhammed likewise in the light of a chastise- 
nmt for frowardness. Abstemiousmess from so many articles of food as are tabooed hy the Jewish law nedurally 
Stpeared strange to а people whoss supply was rather scanty, and did not despise fallen oam cla, This lester 
custom waa abrogated by Muhammed in Qor, vi. 148, who also did away with several old usages connected with 
ths eating of certain animals (see vi. 148 to 147). He further forbade the eating of animals over which, when 
being slsughtered, ihe name of АШ had noi been mentioned (ri 118 to 191). N&ldoke, p. 119, regards this 
veto as misplaced. “As $o ihe Jews,” Muhammed adds (v. 147), “we have forbidden them to eas everything that 
has a solid hoof, and of oxen and sheep did we prohibit them to oat the fat, mare what the becks of both dó bear, 
or the inwards of what is mixed with bone" (qf. В, xvi. 119). Muhammed reveals here a close intimacy with 
decails of the Code, which he could hero gained from his own knowledge of the Pentatewoh alone, I therefore 
regard all those passages as Modinian, 
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is very natural, for as has been pointed out in the paper on the Késar-Myihs, the Pre-Bud- 
dhist Religion must have been a system of sun and nature worship. Now itis the sun, 
who creates the four points of the compass. Allof them are different manifestations of the 
sun and hence the importance attached to them ір а physiological religion, This fact suggests 
а solution to the difflonlt problem of explaining the ancient mystic emblem of the Bon Religion, 


yungdrung LH. This emblem was in my view invented to represent the sun as the creator 
of East, South, West and North, the little mark at the end of each line indicating the incli- 
nation of the sun to prooeed from one point to the other. 


It is not an easy matter to give a satisfactory explanation of the word yyungdrung, but 
I dare to offer one, in favor of which there is at least some probability. In the Kéear-M 
an old name of the sun, bya Khyung dkrung nyims, cocurs. This means literally ‘ the bird 
Kkyyng, the disc, the sun.’ In course of time the name Khyung dkrung may have degenerat- 
ed to become yyungdrung, especially at a time when the ides of the emblem had ceased to be 
generally understood. Laws of sound cannot be of much avail here, because we are dealing 
with a proper noun. A few suggestions, however, might be made in favor of this derivation :— 
(1) a word yyung is absolutely non-existing and cannot be found in any dictionary; (2) there 
exist a few cases of k being dropped when preceding y, thus kyang — yang, kyi = yt, kyin < 
gin; (8) there is only a very slight, hardly perceptible, difference in the pronunciation of 
derung and drung. Of course, this explanation of the emblem resta on the theory, that it is 
always the same sun, which appears in the Hast every morning, and is in opposition to the 
theory shown in Song No. I.'B. 7, pos, p. 185. However, the study of other physiological 
religions has proved plainly that the most contradictory theories may dwell in them side by side. 


While on the point of derivation; in regard to the change from khgung to yyung, it may be 
compared also to the following corresponding words in Jischke's Tibetan Distionary : khyabpa- 
yabpa, both ‘ gover’ in Ladakhi ; "akkyarba-yerba, both ‘go astray; ’akhyampa-yamyom, both 
‘be unsteady ;’ akhyigepa, ‘to fetter ;’ yyigspa, ‘to be hindered; ’abhyurde, ‘to be separated ;’ 
yurba or yurma, ‘pull out’ (weeds, eto.) ; 'ahhyompa, ‘to wave; yompa, ‘be swinging,’ swing 
The у of yyung and yyigspa is a silent prefixed letter and is often omitted in writing. 

In the fignres a and b below is shown the yyungdrang in both positions: the natural and 
the reversed. The Rev. A. W. Heyde of Ghüm tells me that the yyungdrung as a monogram 


is said to be composed of the two syllables} гй and Н bi, nali = swasti, 


ind > 


According to Waddell, Lamaism in Tibet, both the established Buddhist church and thy 
adherents to the Bon Religion havea yyungdrung of their own, the one under a being the 
emblem of Lemsism, that under b of the Bon Religion. It is most natoral that a alone should 
correspond to the actual course of the sun, for it is probably the older one. Indian Buddhist 
missionaries may have fought in vain against the use of the symbol, and finally agreed to 
introduce it into their own system by regarding it ав a monogram, containing the three syllables ' 
su asti in Indian characters. Afterwards in opposition to Buddhism and at a time when the 
leading ideas of the once physiological religion had vanished, Bon priesta made the emblem 
turn the other way; just as tha custom of circumambulation was altered by the Bonpas from 
rig ht to left. 
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In the drawings below showing the yyuxsdrumg as an ornament in Native houses in 
Khalateo, Lower Ladakh, it will be seen turned both ways. 


Да [Red pad pad 


E 


However all this may really be, on the whole I feel obliged: to say, that my explanation of 
the yyungdrung must not be taken for more than в mere guess at its interpretation from a 


Tibetan point of view. I have no means in this remote land of collating these speculation: 
with the mass of literature on the svastika. 


The yyungdrung is thought to be of great importance at the wedding ceremony, and 
both bride and bridegroom have to sit on carpets showing the emblem. It is indeed in uni- 
versal use in this connection, for їп в copy of the wedding songs, which I received в few days 
ago from Phyang the yyungdrung is used for punctuation instead of the full stop. 


Song No, Іл | 
bagma btangtsana nyopas sgola btangcesei This is the book of the songs, which are sung — ' 
glu'i? dpecha yin. at the door by the Nyopas, when the bride is 
given, 


aC ا‎ PH SS OA TE a Жар ar EE Ме сос 
1 The orthography of the songs has been brought into acoordance with that of Ladakhi letter writing. In all 
doubtful oases, however, the spelling of the first MB. will be given. ` 
| 3 A chungba is indicated by an apostrophe. 
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om bkrashisper gyuroig, bkrashis bdeblags 
dang ldanpar gyurcig. 


nangmas btang 'adug. 


I. A. 1. 


10. 


I. B. 


duba sngotimo de 
stengdu rgyugpa ci'i don, 


dube sngonmo de 
bardo rgyugpa ci'i don. 


duba sngonmo de 
'ogtu rgyugpa cii don. 


dube sngonmo de 
sharla rgyugpe cri don. 


dube sngonmo de 
lhoru rgyugpe ori don. | 


duba angonmo de 
byangdo fgyugpa ci'i don. _ 


duba sngonmo de 
nubtu rgyugpe сіі don. 


duba sngonmo de 
mkbardu rgyugpa cri don. 


~ 


duba sngonmo de 
yulla rgyugpe ci'i don. 


dube sngonmo de 
grongdu rgyugpa ci'i don. 


phyimas landu. 

duba sngonmo de 

stengdu rgyugpe de 

Thai dbangpo rgya bshinla rgolba 


тай zhus sam 


baangshug phulba'i don. 

dube sngonmo de 

bardu rgyugpe de ; 

bisan ama skyabs bdunla rgolba 
ma zhus sam 


beang shug phulbe’i don. 


A. 


Om, may you be blessed | May the blessing 


come unto you speedily | 


The people of the house say : 


I. A. 1. 


10. 


That blue smoke, 

Rising upwards, what does it 
mean P 

The blue smoke, 

Hanging over the ground, what 
does it mean P 

The blue amoke, 


, Falling to the ground, what does 


it mean P 

The blue smoke, 

Spreading towards Hast, what 
does it mean P 

The blue smoke, 

Spreading towards South, what . 
does it mean P 

The blue smoke, 

Spreading towards North, what 
does it mean р 

The blue smoke, 

Spreading towards West, what ' 
does it mean P 

The blue smoke, І 

Rising to the castle, what does 
it mean ? 

The blue smoke, 

Spreading over the country, what - 
does it mean Р 

The blue smoke, 

Spreading over the village, what 
does it mean P 


І. B. People outside [the Муора] answer: 


1. 


The blue smoke 

Rises upwards, 

I think, thatthe Lord of Heaven, 
&ВБап ро rgyabxhin's anger 
may not be provoked, 

It is an offering to him. 

The blue smoke, 

Is hanging over the earth, 

I think, that the Earth-Mother, 
skyabsbdun’sanger may not 
be provoked, 

It is an offering to her. 
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8. 


b. 


10. 


duba sngonma de 


'ogtu rgyugpa de 
klurgyal lcogpol& rgolba ma 
zhus sam 


beang shug phulbs'i don. 


duba sngonmo de 

sbardu rgyugpa de 

shar rdorje sems dp'ala rgolbe 
ma zhus sam 


beang shug phulbe'i don. 


duba sngonmo de 


Шога rgyugpe de 
lho rinchen byung ldanla rgolba 
ms zhus sam 


beang shug phulbe'i don. 


dube sngonmo de 

byangdu rgyugpe de 7 

byang donyod grubpela rgolb 
ma xhus sam 


beang shug phulba'i don, 


duba sngonmo de 


nubtu rgyugpa de 
nub snangbe mth'ayasla rgolba 
ma xhus sam Y 


beang shug phulba’i don. 


beang shug phulbe'i don, 
duba sngonmo de 


уша rgyugpa de 


yulthsa snyanpol& rgolba ma 
shus sam 


bsang shug phulba' don, 


duba sngonmo de 
grongla rgyugpe de 


phalha snyanpola rgolba ma zhus 
ваті 


beang shug phulbe'i don. 


8. 


10. 


The blue smoke 

Is falling to the ground, 

Ithink, that the Water-King, 
lOogpo's anger may not be 
provoked, | 

It is an offering to him. 

The blue smoke 

Is spreading towards East, 

I think, that the eastern. rDorje 
soms dp'a's anger may not be 
provoked, 

It is &n offering to him. 


The blue gmoke 

Is spreading towards South, 

Ithink, that the southern Rin- 
chen byungldan's anger may 
not be provoked, 

It is an offering to him, 


The blue smoke 

Is spreading towards North, 

I think, that the northern Don- 
yodgrubpa's anger may not 
be provoked,  . 

It is &n offering to him. 


The blue smoke 

Is spreeding towards West, 

І think, that the western 
sNangba mthayas’ anger may 
not be provoked, 

It is an offering to him, 


The blue smoke 

Is rising to the castle, 

I think, that rfselhe snyanpo’s 
anger may not be provoked, 

It is an offering to him, 


The blue smoke 

Із spreading over the country, 

I think, that Yulthsa snyanpo's 
anger may not be provoked, 

It is an offering to him, 

The blue amoke 

Is spreading over the peasants’ 
[houses], 

I think, that Phalhe snyanpo’s 
anger may not be provoked, 

It is an offering to him, 
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“Notes on the Tibetan Text. 
Муора, buyer, because the bride was bought 
in ancient times. The salutation in classical 
language Om bhrashispar, eto., is exchanged 
after each strophe, but will not be repeated 
in these pages, 

І. А. In all verses cii don means literally : 
jt is the meaning of what? IJ. B. As regards 
the meaning of names and general position of 
the heads of the Pre-Buddhist cosmology, 
gee my peper on the Késer-Myth in Alémoires 
de la Société Finno-ougrienne, 1900, No. XV. 
The syllable sam I was first inolined to translate 
by ‘or,’ but people told me, that they understood 
it to mean ‘think,’ in favour of which might 
be pointed to the people's response : Well 
thought, you mighty friends. Inv. 4, 5, 6, 
and 7 the gods, who govern the four direc- 
tions, are mentioned. 

They are the properly Tibetan ljkapálas. 
In Lamaism three of them have become 
Dhyénibuddhas, whilst rDorje sems dp'a has 
become their president. That their relation- 
ship to the four points of the globe has not yet 
quite been lost in Lamaism, is shown by the 
Padmathanyig, see Griinwedel, Mythologie des 
Buddhismus, pp. 98, 99. 

The names in literal translation mean : — 
4. ‘The thunderbolt with the courageous soul,’ 
Б. “The producer of great price.’ 6. “Fulfiller 
of the aim, he has. 7. “Eternal light.’ With 
the exception of 6, all the names point plainly 
to the different manifestations of the sun. 7 in 
particular goes back to the idea, that the West 
is the receptacle of all the suns, which have been 
born up to the present day. This idea is too 
natural a one to have been imported from 
Persia. Instead of ma zhus the original render- 
^ ig was probably ma shu, the imperative being 
used for the optative. 8. rTselha, god of the 
summit. 9. Yulthsa, villageidol. 10. Phalha, 
god of the fathers, +. ¢., family. 





Notes on the Hnglish Translation. 

It might be well to say a few words about 
the soene, whioh forms the background of- the 
songs. The Nyopas (i. e., friends of the bride- 
groom, who were sent to bny the bride) come 
on horseback and clad in gorgeous dress (vide 
Plate) before the honse of the bride and ask 
for entrance. This is refused to them unless 
they are able to answer certain questions. 
All the people of the house are armed with 
sticks and the Nyopas are beaten unmercifully 
as soon as they fail to prove their respectable 
origin by answering the questions satisfactori- 
ly. The people.of the house light a fire of the 
wood of the pencil cedar and concerning the 
smoke of this the first questions are asked. 


After the questions regarding the princi- 
pel deities have been settled, in 8, 9, and 10 
the local deities come in. Though in ancient 
times idols do not seem to have had a place in 
the Bon Religion, we can see how the idea 
gradually crept in. As we know from the 
Késar-Myths, the lha’s or gods used to visit the 
earth froquently. High hills became known 
as places of the gods’ descent, and to honour 
them properly, white altars were erected. By 
and by these altars or lhatho’s were considered 
as being the dwelling places of certain lha's 
and at last the iden was developed, that wher- 
ever а lhatho was erected, a tha would soon take 
his seat. So we have в lha on the hill (near 
the castle) in 8, and the family (father) lha 
in 10. In 9 the word thea might point toa 
rough idol, compare Jaschke’s Dict. thsathsa. 
All of them have the epithet snyanpo = well 
sounding. 


Song No, II. 2 
, A. . 
П. A. legs beams dbengi nyebo. IL. À. Well thought, you mighty friends. 
nangmas. People of the house say : 
1. phuru yar yxigs ang 1. Look over there to the upper valley І 


gangs ohu dkarpo de 
Bu dang ganggi chang. 


м 


That white glacier water, 
What and whose beer is it P 











ee 





г 


EEE o 
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2. 


yyasla yar yxigs 'ang 
yy'a ohu khral khrol de 


su dang ganggi chang. 

mdoru yar yzigs 'ang 

yang ohab sngonmo de, 

ru dang ganggi chang. 

yyonla yar yxigs 'ang 

chumig Куа] kyil de 

su dang ganggi chang. 
sbrulmgo ma chabrkyan nangdu 


yang dkar naskyi ohang 
su dang ganggi chang. 


Nyopes landu, 
IL B. l. phurn yer yxigs 'ang 


` A 2, yeu, this word ів used bere, во 
people tell me, for water with stones, not for 
stagnant water, Ekralhhrol noisy. 4. Lyal- 
kei! scattered about. 5, ma, mother, used for 


gangs chu dkarpo de 
dar sing vsoba'i chang. 


yyasla yar yzigs 'ang 
yy'a chu khral khrol de 


shaphran ysoba’i chang, 


mdoru yar yxigs ‘ang 
rtsang chab sngonmo de 
nyaphren ysobe'i chang. 


yyonla yar yrigs 'ang 
chnmig kyal kyil de 
ma shing yasoba'i ohang. 


sbrulmgo ma chab rkyanla 


yang dkar naskyi khuba de 
uyo ’am spun bdnngyi chang. 


* 


Motes. 


everything large, here the large jar. 


B. 4. 


M 


ma shing, motherfleld, a very fertile 
field. Instead of kyalkyil-parpur ig also used 
in the same sense, 
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2. Look over there to the right! 

That foaming water among the 
stones, 
What and whose beer is it! 

В, Look over there below | 
“That blue river water, 

What and whose beer is it ? 

4. Look over there to the left! 
Those wells here and there, 
What and whose beer are they P 

¥. And in this large jar with the 

впахе?а head 
The beer [made of white barley, 
What and whose beer is this ? 


The Nyopes answer: 
11. B.1. Look over there to the upper 
valley 1 
That white glacier water 
Is the beer, nourishing the 
ice-lion. З 
2. Look over there to the right] 


3. Look over there below ! 
That blue river water 
Is the beer, nourishing the little 
fishes. 
4. Look over there to the left ] d 
Those wells here &nd there 
Are the beer, nourishing the 
mother-fields, 
5. And in this large jar with the 
enake’s head, 
Tbe fluid [made] of white barley 
Is the beer of the Nyopas or the 
seven brethren. 
Notes. 
À.b. The mouth of the jar is formed like 
a snakes head. В. 1. The ice-lion with the 
blue locks [or mane] was originally the glacier 
itself, later on it developed into a fabulous be- 


ing. which was thought to live there. 5. The 


number of the Nyopas ought to bo seven. 
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Bong No. III. 


sryan ysanpar mdxodoig: 

dgung dang dbyibekyi mjalthsut 
de 

su dang ganggis byas. 


shar dang nubkyi mjolthsul de 
su dang ganggis byas. 


lho dang byanggi mjalthsul de 
su dang ganggis Ьуз». 

steng dang 'oggi mjaltheal de 
su dang ganggis byas. 

phu dang mdoyi mjalthsul de 
su dang — byas. 

mkhar dang yulgyi mjaitheal de 
su dang ganggis byas. 

quiis dang ynaskyi mjalthsul de 
su dang ganggis byar. 

phyi dang nanggi mjaltbeul de’ 


su dang ganggis byas. 


phyimas landu. 


HI. B. 1. 


dgung dang dbyibskyi mjalthsul 
de 


nyi xla ynyiskyis byas: 

shar dang ntibkyi mjalthsul de 
khri ydugs nyimas byas. 

lho dang byanggi mjalthsul de 


sla mthgan dkarpos byas. 


HL A. 
l. 


Now listen with your ears! 


The existence of the high heaver 
and of the forms (plants, 
animals], 

By whom and how was it 
created ? 

The existence of East and West, 

By whom and how was it 
created ? 

The existence of South 
North, 

By whom and how was ii 
created P ` 


The existence of height and 
depth, 

By whom and how was ii 
oreated Р 

The existence of an upper and a 
lower valley, ў 

By whom and how тав it 
oreated Р 

The existence of castle and - 


and 


village, 
By wh 
Р 
The existence of hearth and 
tone À 
By whom and how was it 
created P 
The fact, that some-people are 
outside and some inside, 


By whom and how was it 
created P 


and how was it 


The Nyopas answer : 


HI. B, 1. 


2. 


8. 


The existence of the 
heaven and of the forms 

Was oreated by sun and moon. - 

The existence of East and West 

Was created by the sun, the 
umbrella of the throne. 

The existence of South and 
North : 

Was created by the Moon, the 
whitener of the night. 


high 
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4. stong dang 'oggi mjalthsnl de 
shang char xilbus byas, 


$. phu dang mdoyi mjalthsul de 


skyeser? rlungpos byas. 
6. kbar dang yulgyi mjalthsul de 
rgyal dang blongyis byas. 


7. vshis dang ynaskyi mjalthsul de 
8. phyi dang nanggi mjalthanl de 


nyo'am spun bdungyis byas. 


Notes. 

In the original mjalthso is given instead of 
myalthsul, which is unintelligible. Bee more 
sxamples for elision of І at the end of a syllable 
in my Leddkki Grammar, lawa of sound 4, 
J3byibs is a word, not so easily understood, two 
kinds of dbyibs are mentioned in ХПІ, they 
are nemmkhe, sky, heaven, and chos, religion. 
З. 5. shyesor, name of the wind god. May be 
either sbyegsar, the reborn one, see Késar- 
Myth, or sbyobsor, producer of coolness. 


4. The existenoe of height and depth 
Was created by the dewy soaking 
rai, : 
5. The existence of an upper and a 
lower valley 
Was created by shyeser, tho wind. 
6. - The existence of castle and village 
Was created by the king and the 
ministers. 
?. The existence of hearth and home 
Was created by you, our friends, 
8. The faot, that some people are out- 
side and some inside, 
Was created by the Nyopas, the 
seven brethren. 
Notes, 

A. 8. This question refers to the scene 
created by the arrival of the Nyopas. B. 2. 
The sun ig often called an umbrella on account 
of his circular shape. 8. Thongh the moon 
as representative of the night can be made to 
account for the North, it is difficult to seo 
her relation to the South. 

B.4. Perhaps on account of the fact, that 
cloud» show great varieties of altitude. 5. A 
strong draught is felt in every valley. 


Song No. IV. 


byonrabs yin. 
IV. A. 1. "adir byon rnams shargyi gling- 
nas yongsteans 
shar phyogs rgyalpo suzhig 
bzh 


bran i 'akhor yyog cila dkar 

dbyibs dang ohalugs cinda 'adra. 
2. lhoyi phyogsnas yongstsana 

lho phyogs rgyalpo su shig 


bshuge 
bran dang 'akhor yyog oila dkar 


dbyiba dang chalugs cinda 'adra, 


A. : 
This is about the origin (of the Nyopas). 


IV. A.l. When you came here from the 
eastern country, 


Who was king there in the East Р 


Why may we call his subjects and 
servants white P 
What is their shape and custom 


like P 
2. When you came here from the 


southern country, 

Who was king there in 
South P 

Why may we call his subjects and 
servants white Р 

What is their shape and custou 
like Р 


the 


I wish bo state the following facta: This equation was not worked out by myself, but received ready made from 
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and vustolmlare gotdy date I 





ы eima Agia e оза E WAA 
eeeM Ao 93k ind 


ent = отч soltonbodal thomi} abba vm ова stot bozanoocs ed oo 
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vo als ого. dingacagiinyebe, thams byanggi 
&lingnks Uyorigstsana 
Jaoor поч jshrengonhyogi&ecgyalpo 'aphags 
,bloibuaauoi ak yed bahugs: 


Made avr bar dang. "abor туо choala 


,blolbaaanoni s 4i пзиў$эт 


danina пот Sg dbyibé аа1ар bdelegs 
rblotbunasodd gag pd! итпзит 


внш пот ,colPYARS Pao ihidmo Да. tadzommo 
| bloibasenors 'edugis miados : 
i gim so 2 9 ig, afiriga dela gus 
l e5nsixt 
Notes. 

A. 1, oto. cin da, ought to be spelt according 
to the views of Ledakhis ci mda, mda (or 
perhaps ada) meaningctabout/eUPho Зда of 
Dig Hage meted. spoteptor,ol the country. 

é CUBA перт ong, 8. good eye. 
Very йз ег cond pi 
and that ot 2 was . Hach verse 
niay Mio Head са line : 
ngacag nyebo rnamsla skadeha bshadrgyu med, 
we frieid do Абром any news +Û adsommo 
= 'edsompo, plentifdk aimed of bdelegs the 
origins] haa P8: eldixsR edl è 


«blog эзи dool 


«13 10 эраш воч qu ould etl .б 
.38tonp 

втЮт zbog эй to guil ed) vH .d 
.ürdad 


od t9b10 aa [bonaet esw тәйт] .* 
[3i duw] daed 

qoedgorg qlod Jadw Aes not Т .8 
di gaibisger evag ad 

vam поош bne aua to пов А’ 6 
! [шот] #01101 


su x30 f1 ywheh we "bie hers from the, 
northern country, 

quilos тој ata Plingsekyód was king there in 
thb Wortinuose 

aca [a vi qF ox the sake ‹ of. their religion we 
may call: his Subjects end ser- 


in white, 
= aia Љар о аге: “good. 


a urs Be ava 
28008 «s InythesNorth there are all kinds 
-ofidyesb HIDE 
odeur Af, you, wish fo, hear some news, 
ask them. 


gulls ^ 7 


Notes. 

E А, 1, eto. White is the colour of the lha’s 
and of all good things. B. As regards tho 
produots of the different ood tts es? аге 
mentioned, їп; about;nthe,-same njanner in 
Ladakhi Songs, No, XY. „Harvest festival at 
Skyurbuchan. They are s more of a 
Pi E, 2D Ei ntque 

The three names, given, inii кы, do not 
seem to be of Tibetan ori gro proba- 
bly PANE Ladi be t Idas та apélas. 

Though there can be no doubt as to the pre- 
buddhistboriginoof dhisasongyas Ir whole, the 
names of the kings may be later Lamaist in- 
terpolatio Sa T soria ti 
that an ancient version of this song had the 
names of those kings, who асау reigned 
in the’ PSR ons fnànj'feers?ago. In 
this connection it may be added, that in Song 
No. XjicwhhrézJther:fgurc:points? of the 
compass come in again, actual geographical 

SURES om É ing Dei and раа; aro 
tion Regar garding. tha, mes, given in 

IV., compare Grünwedel M t hologie. des Bud- 
dhismus, pest Bis by к bring, instead of 
mig mi bsang, is probably a corruption, as it 


ed Yoo Grata ods bas room odT Ol does not carrkapondrtortherIndian virúpaisha. 
! [soq] etoled E e 
.bontald od о) асо dossga ball ШГ DEDO ° eguiíde neamdquums acho LIT 
wwold vibed at [езй edi] 3I St A. ado gdub vaga п SI 
= -edoma doum at e1eda 
Thi tiok 
po pa yin. ant od dasrg Dad А BI M н а af 
чой AF ‹ x "eH Ps Ar lp: Avillow and 
ME a Bel p „утра shugpe voe 1 The birch, 
the cedar, 
! ваэтЬ v p mf [dung 3121019,1 АНЕ со théde thred kinds 
shig of wood do últibeat us! 


ما 


eiu 


JAJTTH TOATA атата ARTTQUIRY ^ T HHT 


[Apert é c 








A А “ТО . 

EE ae ме тч бы 

Jo аашодо:уултофәв1г3ал 8 ovis 1% Бев sagov i 
suvrotttus DN. caga туар reyabpar bia k Въ 
(91. vaatab riod} 3041 „mods Jaod o3 saneo 
Hust bail M bkfalyng. yang dagpeahig 
Aohitd ofa bosd MALHANI® алов old darw 
-as изе Tarrgyalpoubiahigrabrangs 49194 
yall g, T.V nevaod % gnil eds vd 10 beso1q 


o) to gBu aldak arı md hdd Ynokis#? edd ło 
IV aí [melaw] blsow2bnu 


noweso019 2d Gon тж od Hu geni ће. a 
10. 


Jl. mgron ngan ringda mehis 


rinchen dbyagpes char cig phob 


nam ba'a rincangyi ldur cig phob. 
Notes. 


18. 


In B. two lines seem to have beer Yos" 3UfP 3, 


pha ngan dave ond bbew out to. 


T 
E 


10 дад "P ings the omagr agd Jord 
lo дппоооя по Tois SSF Bio ai ego edi 
-me 98 3 sd [There ътт ani omter sho | 
seod ovsil Шт ЫЛЫНАН. ( yrogolla) ато ; 
aeqjo ef^ slap mo wbatoliolyipiophbey ; 
=k. bog hoegaxotregardinig ikl ot uvad | 
i? aud} uio cA айды раду attive | 
‘bono 8^ «Ьфувц tio guinego па sd soy | 
8. тоны LU UR HE d 
betlqqa пейт Paca рой EUM £u 


ei Yisodag: ө p DEM Sag aul "d 
AT ad 


blog od AC. 
m Zu 


oini [Berit] 
evilaisq p gun 


ead lamia эл эй: ИЙ уй. „sado | 
odd « ide xBowadek Фоат mizgin blok, 
i5 his GT alho we m ith he cbetigraticka ^ 
an amaa 183 eBadtsthenbon- байнын gd deba] 
Xn now оова ai "abl SS 


'&Dzamgling or "aDzambugling. | 


ON 


because for all ihe rest this song is in сол-А comprised originally Tibet and Indis, later on |. 


formity with V. B. or perkiápe #98298 Are 
letirtedditions [йй 4the-kingóF mention as 
representative of ibA;eerthioem older version 
may аля had, Mothor, skeba kaup compare 
Bong №, І, Bye. Gt Bod hero 


all Asia or the whole earth, in ег . 
ecnpexibL imita Бе JakenchgregniTo is fhe lalla | | 
Jambudvipa. must | 
-gonbi am gmb gaida mua eb .S 


giaa 


ordt sasdd йн» au 389d пот 11 .5 Bong No. Mile ganha gosb poids mos ob .$ 


,boow 15 chard 


phyimae; .eJomlod 170 yoidend „Ф 
Vi blobs нў starbo tka thserbu ysum 

-e1 Jade ew bod пло впійчон d 
„piot deyin shing dang ma rdung- 

aum no, agaishigauo guias] „д 
| blotbrgavab youth bhing Wing Ing carne 

daam nov eolbbas 150 зш: est Y 


161010 су а ФЕН Епа Idem мем 
digia soq atongidang ldpwW ` 
5. kid did pheral stong 


6. ig ge s da 

-103 od) jo Peal Hl 

чш п si plody of М i sga 'achag 
stong 

to ebam sow olbbim ө 5 


ВЕЧЕ aod orld 1 
уз. 3-5 Bop 
leang sngonpey, 


A. 


old edT 
-0aion pud 


B. 


val od 


8 
pal shing ууп 


& 


Fie Ny op sosuystles' mobi ivogar ES 
VIL A.1. Тһе Ә-Ә the tamarisk | 
arola Istodq eanlrtherthornfen! .8 | 
.9. With stick! of theese three kinds 
amgeroshf wppd йозпок beat às | : 
ae! тарс TABU ith theme three `| 
pedas sya arkindaebfewoofzo -S e 
4. Breklisg'dhB'Erfimets, you must ;' 
„оЧдэтп iwptürh themcac}rdusandfold, —' 
5. Harting our body, we shall re~ ^ 
turn it a thonsandfold, n 
6. Breaking our аА, y Ee | 
uv quilo Ley botnet ыр 0 Носа ьо 
7. Briss VaR ев, you must | 
return them a thousandfold ! 

aad alat oqnogme лабуда & 


th 
ae piped 
quoise wi 
hand, 


IY 


People of 


Nr 1 


ДЕУ 


eia af” the tur- ' 


which is in y 
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2. rteaba dkarpo dungla byas. 


word За AISR 98 Rb sees up СЕРКӘ 
—: yaa вадоүй od} ewaus o} dada 
Be ad GE OE Brot ril 
«Jaixe 


b. lcags rgyabpei bk’a khrol cig 
«Боот aitenfs ví(ntisbuor a aí al 


6. adila bk'alung yang dagpa zhig 


Боот altaslo FRaAg semper в ai dI 
7. klu phranbu xhig 'abrangs 


Зон бз зо Lots ана р nein 


mata eouli най 


. € чоп ngan hrugs 
Es 107 ph jx жш 


n. x о | 
brid dad тат cig phob. 


аң ao BAD rase oig phob. 

desa sb iid Ho m jot 
VIL A. Upritundamtlonbyiateniisk. B. 7 
Dhran is genérallpodsed dnljeof узор animals. 
In 11 theswrigiheb Haia жой, dgoffinstead of 
mokis, bèas Rhlarfadt is iperhd peltHB best justi- 
ficatiop!foremxlplitbingusesAés sin file place of 


che and ches ofaitbe:tniginglaaidao it 
в шәй} migder доп been sot 
-blotbasagodt 
«bod 10 gaidinH 
-uodd a її ardor tom lade oW A. 
.blotbnaa 
ohyimas 


УП. A, 1, BRAR AN AEE ulu theigs 
а modi absad dang pogpenullinag dang 
2. de уво НД ma rdung- 
* BS na 100 guildas 
а imd dedum Shtugdxngredung rerna 
{ blothaassods 
4. шеру ddemrachagriaddem.tachag 
bliw oft 19490810818 lêneradT 
5, Inskyi phe ralfd2Pheral stong 
«My onion phangdlenaisosid doa 
6. bayhan pasigi 'achag 
deoa ‘bri абу Reb го 
vg moo bas pa a odaT 


as ras Na REE ре Lupe i ie "achag 


Song No. VIIL 





a 2. The white root was made ofa 
shell. 
Sam Kire roots. fof; théstree ] od vera! ст 


the lower underworld. 


indyaoBr dadberise sad glorious IOcgp9J v 
Като fe inderworl 
gids ail ы КК. ud 
Qr 
6. If you ask, ‘what Toly prophecy 
gids guide hqga¥ê fegardinglit, 
7. ‘A young kLu mbyfollow [you]! 
mues cêrsaBhavillagêntolanidy be before 
[you]! 
Зери Је blamed. 
10. If [the fire] is bedly blown, 
there is much smoke, 
11. А bed iOS EG ta Nay!" 
ldanNNoie-let: Tf uddwnçã rain [of 
blows] with tho costly sticks, 
18. Reap thempn jheircostly dres ! 
aqgidadNotemaaad? szd 
If wo look aPdVgoRpel,V.I2Bav2, and VII, 
В. 2, we see, СЫП емізе њан turquoise 
willow is iğéh Asê or igh ths sdf the world, 
which we find ins bonito ies. The 
roots of thisctréó-oóver:tlió bidérorld, VII. 
В. 8, the traves pres Н athe В. 3, and 
the top гове ғана. gados" шз 


alex edq Гап! x 
obbem gaota [лэ 


The Nyopas say :— 
d: 
VIII. A. Ча сан e 
obland $jhó:bligek^roesd poker, 
2. With these three sticks do not 
gobeetrgs loc" aps 1337 
SPILT BAY ABI “Bose throe 
| sticks, 
4, Breaking! opr tilniél& уо must 
egusroturn thomigrthodsandfold, 
5. Hurting our body, we shall re- 
ахар 
6. For ES you must 
them at ата, 
ps ecnimaia oly va 


19 Gi» Beseking onr,seddles;you must 
return them A thopsandfold ! 


APRIL, 1901.] 





+. yalga ysumpara 
mgobo ldad dkar thangs 


dung sgong ma beagps 

bya thaangs ma behigpe 

bya de ma'agrogspa - 
shing de snamnas shog 

de dang rdung mdrodoig, etc. 


yalga bzhiparu 
glagmo mkhal dkar thsangs 


dagul sgong ma саре 

bya thsangs ma bshigpa 

bya de ma 'agrogspa 

shing de snamnas byon 

de dang rdung mdszod oig, etc. 


yalga Ingepera | 
ribya gongmoi thsangs 


byur sgong ma beagpa _ 
bya thsangs ma bshigpa 

bya de ma 'agrogspe 

shing de snamnas byon 

de dang rdung mdzod cig, eto. 


. yalga drogpara 
khraskya dkarmoi thsangs 


leags sgong ma bcagpa 

bya thsangs ma behigpa 

bya de ma "agropspa 

shing de snamnas byon 

de dang rdung mdxodcig, eto. 


Notes. 


A, 1. Thoexpressions given here are collo- 
фта Lower Ladakhi for sonp-spoon, table- 
жоооп аһа poker. В.1. kala = halas, hula the 
same ав hela, rtssmo means originally ‘top.’ 
2 song == agonga, egg. The termination pa 
iu bcagpa, behigpa and 'agrogspa is Ladakhi for 
рат, the supino being used here in a ge- 
rindial senso. 5, мда dhar, white kidney, 
i.e, the (cathora over tho kidney are white, 
6. ribya, another name of the same bird is 


1вабуа, 
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4. On the third bough 

There is the nest of the bird 
‘ white head.’ 

Not breaking the pearl-white egg, 
Not destroying the bird’s nest, 
Not frightening the bird, 
Take a stick and come ! 
With this stick do beat us! eto, 


On the fourth bough 

There is the nest of the eagle 
‘white kidney.’ 

Not breaking the silver egg, 

Not destroying the bird’s nest, 

- Not frightening the bird, 

Take а stick and come! 

With this stick do beat us! oto, 


On the fifth bough 

There is the nest of the mow 
Not breaking the coral egg, 

Not destroying the bird's neat, 
Not frightening the bird, 

Таке a stick and come! 

With this stick do beat us! eto, 


On the sixth bongh 


There is the nest of the white 
falcon. 


Not breaking the iron egg, 

Not destroying the bird's nest, 
Not frightening the bird, 

Take a stick and come! 

With this stick do beat us! oto, 


Notes. 


This song seems to contain a further descrip- 
tion of the tree of the world. Itis remarkable 
that the tree of the world is maid to have six 
boughs, for I have not yet met with the 
number six in ‘other books relating to 
Bonpa mythology. In this connection I 
should hke to mention that according to the 
Edda there are six animals (a goat and five 
stags) feeding on the leaves of tho tree of. the 
world, and that the Edda (not Simrock) speaks 
of six worlds, 


۰ Paradise,’ 
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Song No. IX. | І b 
4 A. = : à И 

IX. A.1. khyed nyebo me ma khrul IX. A.1. Now, friends, do not let the fire 


2, da nang yongbe gangnas yongs 


i 3. 'agroba nyidcag gangdu 'agro 
4, sdodpai bde Ice gangua уой 


5. dgospai skudon sula yod | 
6. yzhungyul ’adira cila Буор. 


yong da ngasha sharphyogs bde- 
chen glingnas yongs. 
2. "agro da ngaxha nubphyogs 
.prgyan glingdu 'agro 
3. sdodpai bdeloe de sa ynas 'adina 
yod 
4. dgospai skudon пі yshungyul 
'adina yod, 
legs beams dbanggi nyebo. 


Notes. | 

A.l. me та khrul, do not let the fire fall 
down, proverbial expression, for ‘do not break 
down now, show your ingenuity!’ 4, The 
original bas sula instead of gangna, the lines 4 
and 5 having been confounded, B. 3. urgyan, 
here in Lower Ladakh is understood to mean 
either Padmasambhava or the ‘Western 
land 2 again show, plainly, that 
the Nyopas have to play the part of the sun, 


fall down! 

2, Now, you, who dis. from where 
do you-come ? 

9. Then, where will you go to? | 

4. Where will you be pleased to 
sit down? f 

5. For whose sake do you come? 

6. Why did you come here into the 
middle of the mo PO 


The Nyopas say i— 
IX:B. 1. We come from a happy Мейо 
in the East, ` 
2, We go to the country of the 
paradise in the West. 


"8: We shall be pleased to sit down | 


here. . . 
4. Ouraim is here in-the middle of 
village. 
Well thonght, pon ману 
friends | 
Notes, 


This song IX. is generally the conclusion of · 
tho ‘scene before the house, the Nyopas are 
invited to enter and tell the name of the girl. 
Then tho bridal party, the Nyopas and the 
whole village sit down for a great feast, when 
the Chang glu (the continuation of the wedding 
song, given above) is sung. On the following 
morning a Buddhist Lama appears and reads 
& scripture portion from an orthodox Buddhist 
book. People tell me that he may rosd any- 
thing, he likee, because neither the Lema nor 
the bride are able to grasp the meaning, and. 
the chief thing is the correct pronunciation, 
Then the bride and the Nyopes mount their 
horses and ride to the house of the bridegroom, 
where.another feast is given, 


Conclusion. 
“Having thus arrived at the end of the first intelligible half of the wedding ritual, it will 
‚ be as well to add à few words about the other less intelligible balf, though the latter is not 


yet ready for publication. 


After a study of the verses contained in it, whioh can be 


understood fairly well, I have come to the conclusion that the so-called second half of the. 
ritual is not the continuation: of the first; but в composition apart. It is in reality a new 
ritual dating from the time of the introduction of Buddhism into Ladakh, and is an 
attempt to replace the ancient Bonpa ritual by another, which, though not entirely Lamaist, 
tries to introdnce Buddhist ideas by placing them side by side with Bonpe ideas. That this 


1 
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'compromise has.proved a failure, is shown by the fact that people have never been able to 
grasp it in fall and are now on the point of abandoning it altogether. 

As might have’ been expected, my interpretation of the Kdsar-Myths has been criticised‘ as 
being unscientific. There can be no doubt that there are no scientific means available to prove 
tie solar origin of many є һето, Itis so much easier to prove the descent of all of them from great 
ancestors. However, a certain amount of commonsense. now and then speaks in favour of a 
solar descent, In my notes to Wedding Song No. I., I said, that the namo of the northern Lóksa, 
yals-Donyodgrubpa could not well be explained as a manifestation of the sun, but my oritios 
have helped me to bring him into the system. From the Kdear-Myths we learn, that Kósar, the 
sapposed apring-hero, hed a different name before his birth on earth, that is, during winter. 
Then, whilstin heaven, he was called Dongrub, “the fulfiller of the aim.’ This name is, 80 to 
взу, a prophecy, it indicates the future doings of the hero. There сап be no doubt that the year 
aad the day have certain parallels, and the winter of the year corresponds to the night of the day. 
Is it wonderful then, that the Lôkapála of the north (i. o., the place where the sun is during 
night) should have the same name as the spring-god during winter Р Donyodgrubpa means 
“she fulfiller of the aim, he has.’ The original name Dongrub was changed into a four-syllabled 
one simply to bring it into accordance with the four-syllabled names of the other Lókapalas. 
Thus we see, that the name of the supposed spring-hero Késer, before his entering into action. 
ts in accordance with the name of the san before his starting his day's work. Does this fact 
not suggest a possible.solar origin of Kôear Р - 

Hitherto certain schoola especially have considered it scientific to compare the mythologiea 
o certain nations only with those of such nations es are related to them by language. ' 

` Eowever, religion overleaps the barriers of linguistic relationship, and there is no necessity 
te believe that а solar mythology had been worked out by а single nation and was carried 
to others by her missionaries. On the contrary, solar mythologies may have arisen in many 
countries and later on the different nations have borrowed one from the others The existence 
of the Nibelangensage not only among the Uigurs, but also among the Tibetans is an established 
fact. Compare G. N. Potanin: Vestoonyye saotiry р srednevekovym jevropejskim epost. Mos- 
kaw, 1899. ; 


A COMPLETE VERBAL OROSS-INDEX TO YULE'S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 
BY CHARLES PARTRIDGE, M. A, 
(Continued from р. 117.) +“ 
Eigha; s.v. Gudge, 307,1; ann. 1768: s. е. | Bijapur; ann. 1510: s.v. Deocan, 288, ii, 











Beegah, 59, 1. Bijapür; s. v. Babaio, 851, ii. 
Eighã; s. o. Beegah, 09, i, twice. | Bijapur; ann. 1778: г. v. Mort-de-ohien, 450, ii. 
Eibar; апп. 1872 :-6. о, Dagobe, 226,1. Bijapur; s. v. Idalcan, 807, ii. 
Eihar ; s. о. Comotay, 184, ii, s. o. Behar, 764, ii, | Bijpür; ann. 1590: а. v. Coepetir, 202, i; 
Eihisnt; з. ». Bheosty, 69, ii, | ann. 1604 or 1605: s. v. Tobaceo, 704, ii. 


Bibishti; s. v. Bheesty, 69, ii, 70, i, * v. | Dijüpür ; s. р. Deocan, 288, i. uu 
Jemadais, $50, i; ann. 1782: 4.0 Bheesty, | Bijanagar; апп. 1441: s. v. Satin, 002. ii; 


705, i. | no апп. 1568: s.v. Madremsluco, 821, i; 
Eshishti; а. v. Thakoor, 862, ii. ann. 1620: s. v. Pardao, 842, i. 
Hijab Gurb; ann. 1781: +. v. Bheesty, 70, i. Bijanagar ; s. v. Gentoo, 980, i. 
Pijai Singh ; s. v. A Muok, 18, i. - Bijanagher ; апп. 1516: s.v. Bisnagar, 73. ii. 
Hijalár; апа. 1800: s. о. Bengal, 64, i: : Bijariaguer ; ann. 1516 : s. o. Narsinga, 474, i. 
Eijapore; 4. v. Gardee, 278, ii. I anagur ; з. v, Obinapatam, 158, ii. 


4 This remark refers only to private letters from cortin professors ; if I had had the pleasure of seeing Prof, 
D-. Grhnwedel’s most interesting review of the Xerar Myth [published in the Globus, August, 1900], І should certanly 
brvo modifed my expressions. 

5 Just like tho. Wandermarchen. 
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Bijar Khin ; г. v. A Muck, 13, i, twice. 

Bijermájit ; ann. 1526 : s. ә. Kohinor, 875, i. 

Biji; s. v. Numerical Affixes, 881, i. 

Biju; s. о. Beejoo, 59, ii. 

Bikaner : s. v. Tank, 685, ii, 685, i, bonos: 

Bikermá]it; ann. 1526 : s. v. Kohinor, 875, i. 

Bikh ; s. o. Bish, 72, ii. ^ 

Bikküra ; ә. v. Albacore, 6, i. 

Bikshuni Uthala ; ann. 400: s. v. Ohuokerbatty, 
166, ii. 

- Bilabandi ; s. o. Bilabundy, 70, ii, 

Bila-bendi; г, v, Bilabundy, 70, ii. 

Bilabandy ; s. v. 70, ii. 

Bilíteo panee ; s. р. Bilayuteo pawnee, 71, i. 

Bilaur; s. v. Beryl, 67, ii. 

Biliyat; ann. 1848 : s. о. Bundobust, 98, i. 

Bilayati; s. v. Bilayutee pawnee, 71, i. 

Bil&yati baingan ; а. v. Bilayutee pawnee, 71, i. 

Bilāyati pani; s, v. Bilayutee pawnee, 71, i, s. v. 
Pawnee, 049, i, 

Büayut; s. э. 70, ii; ann. 1810: 
gar, 571, i 

Bilayutee pawnee ; 

Bildár; s. v. 7], i. 

Bilgan ; s, ә, Belgaum, 61, i. 

Bilhim ; ann. 1678: г. v. Bora, 80, ii. 

Bil ; ann. 1672: s. о. Bael, 85, i, 

Billait ; s. e. Bilayut, 70, ii. 

Billaur ; з. v. Beryl, 67, i and ii, 

Billi ke ankh; ann. 1887: s. v, Oat’s-eye, 184, ii. 

Billiton ; апп. 1584 : s. v, Dammer, 228, ii, 

Вйоооһ; в. 0, 71, i, 765,1. 

Bilpar; ann. 1665 : г. v. Grassia, 802, ii. 

Bilich ; s. e. Bilooob, 71, i, 4. v. Ehelát, 867, i, 
twice, з. v. Jam, 809, i. 

Bilüchi ; з. v. Dingy, 246, i. 

Biluchistan ; а, о, Outoh Сака 222, п. 

Bilitohistân ; s. v. Bilooch, 71, i. 

Bima ; апп, 1688: s, v. Godarery, 291,1. 

Bimbastra; ann, 1879: s. v. Orore, 214, ii, 

Binlipstam: 8. v, Factory, 264, i, 

Bindamire ; s. р, Bendzmeer, 62, ii, 

Bindarra ; ann. 1784 : г. v. Pindarry, 589, i. 

Bundy; г. v. Bendy, 68, ii 

Binh-Thuãn ; s. v. Obampe, 140, i. 

Binky Nabob ; s. v. Binky-Nabob, 71, ii. 

Binky-Nabob ; s. e. 71, it. 

Binjarree ; s. v, Brinjarry, 87, ii. 

Binjarries ; ann, 1800: в. ©, Vanjar&s, 88, ii. 

Bintam ; ann. 1528: s. v. Prow, 555, i. 


г. v. Kitmnt- 


г. v. 71, i, 766, L 


inte: г. v. Old Strait, 484, кект 


gong, 710, i. 


Bintara; ann. 1810: 
times, 

Bipur; ann. 1573 : г. v. Beypoor, 68, ii. 

Birah; aon. 1118: з, е. Siwalik, 640, ii. 

Birbhoom ; ә, v. Jungle-Terry, 859, ii. 

Bircandes ; ann. 1726 : г. ». Barkundauze, 100, ü. 

Bírdhül; ann. 1811: s, v. Madura, 408, i. 


г, v. Bendára, 68, ii, 8 


Bird of Paradioe ; ann. 1705: s. v, Bird of: 
Paradise, 72, ii. 

Bird of Paradise; s. v. 71, ii, s. v. Manucodiata, 
427, i; ann. 1674 and 1691: s. v. 72,i; 
ann, 1868 : s. s. 72, ii, 

Birdsnesi ; s. v. Agar-agar, 5, ii. 

Birds' Nests ; s. v. 73, ii. 

Birds’ nests ; ann, 1858-9: s. v. Sayer, 605, ii. ` 


Birdwood ; s. є. Adam's Apple, 8, ii. 

Biringal ; ann. 1783 : », v. Brinjeal, 87, ii. 

Birinj ; s. e. Brinjarry, 87, ii, г. v. Rice, 578, i. 

Birkdk; ә. v. Apricot, 24, i. 

Birman; aun. 1795: s. v. Peraaim, 580, ii, s. v. 
Prome, 555, i, s. v. Shan, 628, i, s. », Talaing, 
677, i, twice, s. v. Ohobwa, 778, ii, twice ; ann, 
1799 : г, v. Caréns, 778, i, s. v. Munnespore, 
827, ii. 

Bírpúr ; ann. 1584: ә, v. Sürsth, 666, i. 

Bis; ann. 1816: г. v. Bish, 73, i. 

Biscay ; в, v. Dhow, 248, ii. 

Bisoh ; арп. 1554: з, v. Bish, 72, ii. 

Bisoobrà ; s. v. 765, i; ann, 1727: э. v. Gecko, - 
280, i; ann, 1888: s. v. 765, ii. 

Biserminorum; ann, 1246: s. v. Mamma 
462, i. 

Bish; s. v. 72, ii, s. э, Biscobra, 765 li. 

Biskhaprã ; s. э. Biscobra, 765, i. 

Biskhopri ; s. v. Biscobra, 765, i 

Bis ki huwa ; ann. 1819: s. v. Bish, 78, i. 

Bisnaga; ғ. v. Badega, 84, i, s. v. Bisnagar, 78, 
i; ann. 1516: ә. ж. Овќага, l17,ii: ann. 
1688: s. р. Pulicat, 67, ii; ann, 1559: s. v. 
Сайага, 118, i ; ann. 1558: s. е. Oospetir, 202, 
i, s. э. Honore, 821, ii, twice ; ann. 1072 :8.». | 
Badega, 84, ii; ann. 1580: s. v. Chuokler, 
167, i; ann. 1611: s, », Mangelin, 425, i; ann. 
1681: s, v. Narsinga, 474, ii. 

Bisnagar ; s. ». 78, i, s. р. Gentoo, 280, i. г. p, | 
Mysore, 467, i; г, v. Narsings, 474, i; ann. | 
1480: г. v. Juggurnaut, 856,1; ann. 1518: 
s. v. Balaam, 599, і; ann. 1516: ғ. v. Pardao, .. 
840, ii; ann. 1540: г. v. Xerafino, 867, її; 
ann. 1541: s. v. Peking, 520, i; ann. 1568: ` 
s. v. Hing, 818, i; ann. 1611: г. v, 78, ii; 
апп, 1672: s.» 8, ii, 
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Bisnega; ann. 1510: 
twice; ann. 1562: s. v. Balaghant, 88, ii. 


Bison ; з. р. 78, ii, s.v. Gour (a), 298, i; ann. 
90: s. v, Buffalo, 98, ii; ann. 1881: s. v. 
78, ii. 

Bisontos ; ann. 70 : г. v. Buffalo, 98, ii. 


Bistee; ann. 1680 : з. v. Gosbeok, 298, i. 

Bist-o-chahár-gâni ; ann, 1850: s. v- Ваграпу, 
761, ii, 

3ist-o-panjgâni ; ann. 1850: s.». Bargany, 761, ii. 

Jitekohi ; ann. 1280-90: г. ғ. Bahaudur, 87, i. 

Jitekohi; ann. 1280-90: з. v. Bahaudur, 87, i. 

ЭШЕН; 519, i, footnote, 

Bitter-Almonds ; ann. 1689 : 

Bttikhi 519, i, footnote. 

Bittikh-i hindi; s. o. Pateca, 519, i. 

Bittle ; ann. 1615: а. v. Betel, 68, i. 

Bitumen ; s. v. Kil, 868, i; ann. 1560: s, v. 
Kil, 868, i; ann. 1073 : s». v. Dammer, 228, ii, 
aun, 1818 : s. v. Googul, 296, i. 

Birra; апп. 1588 : з. р, Godavery, 291, i. 

Biyah ; ann. 1810: s. р. Sutledge, 859, i. 

Biyah ; ann. 1800: s. г. Punjaub, 563, i. 

Ву; ann. 1020 : г. v. Sutledge, 859, i; апп, 
1400 : г. г. Punjaub, 562, i, 

Biyyardáwal; ann. 1880: а. v. Марат, 401, ii, 

Eizo; ann. 1585: s. р. Tical, 699, ii, twice. 
senda ann. 1420 : s. v. Bisnegar, 78, ii; 
ann, 1430 : s. o. Juggurnaut, 856, i. 

Blacan-matee ; e. v. 78, ii, 

Elacan-mati ; s. v. Blacan-matee, 78, ii. 

Elachang ; ann, 1784: s. v. Balichong, 88, i; 
ann. 1888: з. v. Baláchong, 88, ii. 

Elachong ; s.s. Baléchong, 88, i. . 

Elack ; s. р. 78, ii, 765, ii, s. г, Nigger, 479, i; 
ann. 1548: s.s. Nigger, 479,1; ann. 1676, 
1747, 1750, 1758 and 1761: s. o. 765, ii; 
ann, 1762 : s. э. 766, i ; ann. 1782: з. р, 74, i, 


8. v. Pice, 584, i. 


г. v. Bobbery-bob, 760, i; ann. 1787: s. v. 
VA, i; ann. 1788: s, v. 766, i; ann, 1789 
and 1882-8: s. р, 74, i. А 
Black Act; г. р. 74, ii; апп, 1876 : s. », 74 ii, 
Elackamoor ; ann. 1345 : s. р, Ameer, 19, i, 
Elaskamoor's Teeth; ann. 1749: s. р. Cowzy, 
785, ii. 
Elack-breast ; s. р. Obickore, 149, i. 
Elaok-Buok ; s. v. 74, ii. 
Баск Cotton Вой; s. р. 74, ii, 


Flack dammer ; s. р. Dammer, 238, fi. Я 
Flack Doctors ; s. 9. Black, 74, ii; ann. 1787 ; 
з, t. Blaok, 74, ii 


Flack Hole; ann. 1809: s, р, Godown, 298, i, 


з. р. Narsinga 474, i, 


- Bloqui; ann, 1828: 





Black Language; s. р, 74, ii. 

Black man ; г. г. Black, 74, i, twice. 

Black Partridge ; г. v. 75, i. 

Black Town; s. v. 75, i, twice, 766, i; ann, 1679 : 
8. o. Gentoo (a), 800, ii; ann, 1698: s. ғ. 
Taliar, 678, ii, s. e. Tom-tom, 708, ii; ann, 
1696: s. р. Godown, 292, i; ann. 1737 and 
1780 (twice): г. ә. 75,1; апп, 1782: s. э. 
Gardens, 979, i, г. ә, 766, i; ann.1792: г.р 
Tonieatchy, 709, i; ann. 1827 : s. р. 766, i. 

Blackwood ; ann. 1879: я, р. Black Wood, 75, ii, 

Black Wood; s. p. 75, i. 

Black wood; s.v. Bissoo, 689, i, twice, 

Blaeu ; ann. 1758: s. р. Kedgeree. 819, ii, 

Blambangan; ann. 1586: s. р. Suttes, 669, i. 

Blanks ; s. р. 75, ii; апп, 1718: 8.0, 75, ii. 

Blatta; ann. 1775 : s. р. Oookroech, 175, i. 

Blatta orientalis; s. р. Cockroach, 175, i, 

Blimbee; s, р. 75, ii, see 193, i, footnote, 

Blinton; ann. 1584: з, p. Dammer, 228, ii, 

Bloaches ; ann. 1818: ғ, р, Biloooh, 71, ii. 

Bloodsucker ; s. ә. 75, ii, 

Blood-susker ; ann. 1810: s. э. Bloodsucker, 
75, ii. 

s. 9, Jack, 887, i. 


Blotia; ann. 1648: г. р. Biloooh, 765, i 


. Blabber ; ann. 1678: г, р. Fool's Rack, 278, i, 


E 
Blue cloth ; e, г. Piece-goods, 585, ii. 
Blue-throat; г, р. Jay, 849, i, 
Blumea baleamifera ; so. Camphor, 116, i. 
Blunderbusses ; ann. 1688 : s. ғ, Ameer, 12, i. 
Boa; s. v. ‘Arcadia: 756, i; ann.?: 5. р. 
Anaconda, 757,1. 
Boa aquatica ; s. v. Anaconda, 16, i. 
Bos Bahia; в, ғ, Guardafui, Cape, 804, ii. 
Boar avaiür; s. р. Pagoda, 498, i. 
Boa seytale et murina ; а, v. Anaconda, 16, i. 
Boa-Vida; ann. 1688 : s. v. Bombay, 766, ii. 
Boa Vida; ann, 1688 : а. р, Salsette (a), 594, ii. 
Boay ; ann, 1608-10: s. ғ. Boy (b), 84, i: 
Bobaches ; s. ø. 75, ii; ann. 1866 : s, ә. 76, i; 
ann. 188$: s, v. Maistry, 410, ii. 
Bobachee Bahauder ; s. v, Bahaudur, 86, ñ. 
Bobachee-Oonnah ; s. р. 76, i. 
Bobachee oonnah ; s, v, Khanna, 866, i. 


Bobbera pack ; ann. 1878: s. р. Bobbery-pack, 
76,1. 

Bobberjee ; ann, 1888 : з, г. Malstry, 410, ii. 

Bobbery ; 8. $. 76, bine. ann. 1880 and 1866 : 


8. v. 76, i, 


_Bobbery-bob ; 8.0. 76, i, 760, i. 
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Bobbery-pack ; s. р. 76, i, twioe, 

Bobb'ry Hall; апп, 1816: s. p. Tiff, To, 701, i. 
Bobby ; 82, i, footnote, 

Rober Mirza; s. р. Ganda, 799, ii. 

Bobil ; ann. 1877 : в. р. Bummelo, 97, i, 

Bobo ; s. p. Deebee, 58, ii. 

Bobstay ; s. v. Bawustye, 55, ii. 

Boca ; s. г. Bogue, 76, ii, 

Bocas ; ann. 1554: s. v. Sunda, 659, ii. 

Boca do Tigre ; s. р, Bocca Tigris, 76, i. 

Bocca Tigris; s. e. 76, i, s. p. Bogue, 76, ii; ann. 
. 1540: s. Р. Liampo, 398, 1. 

Boocoli ; ann. 1814: а. р. Red Cliffs, 575, i. 
Bocha; s. v. 76, ii, 

Bochã ; s. v. Bochs, 76, ii, 

Bovhah ; ann. 1810: s. ». Bocha, 78, ii. 

Bochah ; ann. 1810 : г. р. Bocha, 76, 1. 
Bochmán ; s. р. Bosmán, 81, ii. 

Bodda ; ann. 1758 : s, v. Buddha, 767, ii. 
Boddfattan ; ann, 1948 : s. v. Pandarâni. 508, ii. 
Bodha ; ann. 590 : s. p. India, 882, i. 

Bodhimor ; s. ғ. Tibet, 698, i. 

Bodhisattva ; s. v. Buddha, 90, ii, 

Bodisatra; s, r. Pra, 551, i. 

Rodoah-p'hrã ; s. р. Pra, 551, i. 

Dodu; ann. 1685: a, г. Buddha, 91, i. 
-Moehmeria nivea : a. р. Grase-cloth, 801, i, 
Boer ; ann. 1727 : s. v. Macareo, 408, ii. 

Tkeuf ; апп, 1610: л ғ. Boy (b), 84, i. 

Вову Tea;.ann, 1736: s. р. Bohes, 691, і, 
Boffetas; ann. 1508 : г, р. Bafta, 85, ii. 
Dogahah; ann, 1081: ғ. о Bo Tree, 81, ii, 
Bogas; s. р. Mordexim, 459, i; ann, 1675: а. р. 

Bo Treo, 81, ii. 

Bo-gis; s. р. Bo Tree, 81, ii. 

Bogatehera ; ann. 1688: s. р. Zemindar, 747, ii, 
Bogatir; s. v. Dahaudur, 86, ii. . 
Boggleywals ; ann. 1848 : а. v. Jungle, 859, i, 
Boggleywallah ; ann. 1848 : s. p. Collector, 182, i. 
Bôghe ; ann. 1829 : s. р. Shaman, 621, i, 
Boghei; s.v. Buggy, 94, ii. 

Boglipoor ; ann. 1784 : s. v. Jungle-terry, 812, i, 
Boglipour ; s. э. Jungle-Terry, 859, ii. 

Bog of Tygers; ann. 1747: s. v. Bocca Tigris, 

76, ii. 

Bogra ;' s. р. Law-officer, 818, i, twice, 

Bogue; s. р. 70, ii, 

Boh ; ann. 1829: s. р. Shaman, 621, i. 
“Dohára; ann, 1552: s. e. Candahar, 119, i. 
Bohatyr ; s. v. Bahaudur, 87, i. 

Bohay ; s. s. Bohoe, 691, i. 

Bohea; з. р. 690, ii, 8 times, 691, і; ann. 1711, 





1721 and 1727 : s. р. 691,1; ann. 1814 : а. s. 
Bonze, 79, ii. 

Bohea Toa; ғ. >. Tea, 692, i. 

Bohee Tea; ann. 1711: г. э. Bobea, 690, ii. 

Bohon-Upas ; s. э. Upas, 727, ii. 

Bohon Upas; ann. 1788 : з. р. Upes, 781, trios. 

Bohorá ; ann. 1858 : s. v. Bora, 80, ii, 8 times, 

Bohorã ; s. s. Bora, 79, ii, twice. 

Bohra; s. e. Sheeah, 695,1; ann. 1780: ar. М 
Bora, 766, п. 

Bohra ; s. у. Bora, 79, ii, 8 times, 80, i, 9 times. 

Bohrah; ann. 1848 and 1620: s. у. Bora, 80, 
ii 

Bohr Ghat; ann. 1826: s. р. Ghaut (b), 282, i. 

Boi; ann. 1591: s. v. Boy (b), 88, ii; ann. 
1720: s. v. Boy (b), 84, i. 

Bo-i-jahidan ; s. v. Bdellium, 57, i. 

Bois d’ aigle ; ғ. р. Eagle-wood, 258, i. 

Bois d’ Eschine ; ann. 1610: s. ғ. Ohina-Root, 
158, ii. | 

Bojahnab; s. р. Vaishnava, 788, i. 

Bois puant; s. р. Btink-wood, 652, i. 

Bokerdun ; апп, 1808 : s. ғ. Hurcarra, 827, ii. 

Bokhara ; s. v. Choga, 158, і, г. р. Ootwal, 205, 
n. 

Bokhara s. v. Ameer, 11, ji. s. v. Vibura, 738, ü. 

Bole-ponjis; s. v. Punch, 558, ii. 

Bolgar; s. v. Bulgar, 96, i. 

Bolghàr; s. v. Bulgar, 96, i. І 

Bolia ; ann. 1757: s.v. Boliah, 76, ii, s. v. 
Gordower, 297, ii. i 

Boliah ; з. v. 76, ii, see 522, i, footnote. 

Bolo ; ann. 1810: s. v. Boliah, 76, ii. 

Bolleponge ; апр. 1658 : s. v. Punch, 846,1, 

Boloches ; ann. 1618: г. v. Bilooch, 71, i. 

Bolon dinata ; ann. 1524 : s. v. Bird of Paradive, 
72, 

Bola; s. v. 76, ii. 

Bolumbe ; ann. 1098: s. v. Carambola, 128, i. 

Boly; ann. 1610: 8. v. Cowry, 209, і. - 

Bomba: e. г. Bumba. 96, ii, twice ; ann. 1072: 

xo Bumba, 96, i1, twice, 

Bombalia : +. c. Bombey, 77, i, 

Bombai : ann. 1588: з. v, Balsette (в), 594, п. 

Bombaim ; ann. 1666 : s. о. Bombay, 77, ji. 

Bombam ; г. v. Bombay, TT, 1, twice, +. v. Rupee, 
586,1; unn. 1508 and 1531: s, v. Bombay, 
766, ii; ann. 1568: a. v. Bombay, 77, ii: ann. 
1620 : e. о. Carrack, 127,11 : ann. 1678: s. v. 
Bombay, 77, ii, 78. 1, twice, s. o. Dungaree, 
255, i, г. v. Hendry Kendry, 814. i, 4 v. 
Horse-keeper, 324, ii, s. v. Pateca, 519, ii; 
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` ann, 1675: а. v. Xerafine, 748, ii, ann, 1677 
and 1760 : а. e. Bombay, 78, i. 

Bombain ; ann. 1552 : s. o. Bombay, 77, ii; ann. 
1580: s. v. Elephanta, 259, ii; ann. 1616: 
є. o. Elephanta, 260, i; апп, 1690: s. v. 
Calputtee, 114, i. 

Bombardier ; s. v. Matross, 480, ii, twice. 

Bombarimess ; s. р, Pommelo, 546, i. 

Bombassa ; s. v. 77, i. 

Bombãs; ; а. v. Bombasa, 77, i. 

Bombesei; апп, 1888: s. v. Bombassa, 77, i. 

Bombast ; ann. 1566: г, v. Ohoya, 166, i. : 

Bombax Malabericum ; s. o. Seemul, 610, ii. 

Bombay ; а. v. 77, i, twice, 766, ii, s. р. Adawlut, 
1, i, 8. v. Agun-boat, 5, ii, е, o. Amah, 11, 1, 
4. v. Apollo Bunder, 28, ii, 5 times, s. v, 
Baikree, 38, i, s. v. Bandaree, 48, li, з. р. Bark- 
ing-Deer, 52, ii, 8. v. Bassein (1), 58, ii, г. v. 
Belgaum, 61, ü, з. р. Bendy-Tree, 64, i, з. v. 
Bilayut, 71, i, 8. v. Black Town, 75, i, twice, 

/ в. v, Black Wood, 75, i, з. v. Bombay Box- 
work, 78, i, s. o. Bora, 79, ii, 80, i, з. e. Box- 
wallah, 88, i, з, v, Vanjür&s, 88, i,s.v. Bunder- 
boat, 97, ii, s. t. Bungy, 99, ii, s. ». Butler, 
102, ii, з. v. Calyan, 114, ii, s. v. Oheroot, 144, 
ii, 8.0. Ohillumches, 150, i, 4 times, s. v. Ohim- 
ney-glass, 150, ii, see 158, i, footnote, s. v. 
Choul, 162, ii, twice, s. v. Ohow-chow, 164, ii, 
4. v. Ohuprasey, 169. i, s. v, Civilian, 171, i, 
s. v. Commissioner, 188, ii, s. р. Cooja, 191, ii, 
+. о, Coomry, 194, ii, s. v. Oountry, 206, ii, 
s. v. Daman, 228, i, а. v, Datura, Yellow, 231, 

, li, 8. v. Déwal, 288, i, s. v. Ducks, 258, ii, а, v. 
Elephante, 259, ii, twice, s... Factory, 264, 1, 
4. v. Fedea, 266, ii, г, v. Firefly, 267, ii, 8. v. 
Foras Lands, 279, ii, s. v. Fonjdarry, 278, ii, 
8. v. Gallevat, 275, ii, s. v. Gindy, 285, ii, s. v, 
Goa Powder, 290, ii, 8. р. Goa Stone, 290, ii, 
з. v, Gorawallah, 297, ii, s. р, Guardafui, Cape, 
304, ii, в, р. Gym-Khana, 309, ii, s. ғ. Hendry 
Kendry, 314, i, twice, в. v. Hing, 318, i, s. s. 
Honore, 321, ii, s. v. Horse-keeper, 824, ii, s. v. 
Hulwa, 827, i, г. v. Jadoogur, 840, ii, s. >. 
Jain, 841, ii, 8. v. Jamoon, 342, її, а. v. Jarool, 
845, ii, s. v. Јата, 846, ii, s. р, Jungeera, 858, 
li, s. v. Kaunta, 868, i, в. р. Kennery, 365, 
i, 8. v. Kboti, 867, i, s. v. Koosa, 875, ii, а. г, 
Таг (b), 886, i, з. v. Lemon-grass, 392, i, s. v. 
Mahsoer, 410, i, s. v. Mango, 438, ii, twice, 
494, ii, s. v. Maund, 481, ii, 8.0. Maragong, 
432, i, ә. v. Mem-Sahib, 488, ii, s. р. Monkey- 
bread Tree, 441, ii, twice, s, y, Moorah, 447,1, 





s. o. Moturpha, 458, ii, а. ә. Muchwa, 454, i, 
£. v, Mull, 456, ii, s. р. Nassiok, 474, ii, а. г. 
Nuncatios, 484, i, а. v. Pagar (b) 498, i, 
г. v. Palankeon, 502, ii, s.v. Panwell, 511, 
i, s.v. Parell, 513, і s.v. Рагтое, 517, i, 
8. v. Peon, 528, i, s. e. Piece-goods, 585, ii, 
twice, г, v. Pig-sticking, 586, ii, б timea, [cU 
Popper-cake, 548, i, s. р. Putehock, 564, 
ii, s. v. Puttywalla, 565, і s. р. Qui-hi, 
568, i, в. р. Reas, 576, i, twice, s. v. Regulaticn, 
575, ii, в, р, Rupee, 586, i, 8, times, s. v. 
B. John’s, 591, i, 8. v. Salsette, 594, i, 8 times, 
в. v. Bayer, 605, ii, а. р, Seedy, 610, i, s. v. 
Seer, 611, i, г, v. Severndroog, 616, i, s. р. 
Shigram, 626, i, з. v. Singapore, 686, ii, s. р. 
Soursop (a), 650, i, s. р. Sudder (в), 654, i, 
twice, s. v. Surat, 064, i, s. р. Byoe, 678, ii, s. г. 
Tana, 681, i, s. о. Toolsy, 709, ii, s. v. Vacoi- 
nation, 783, i, 8. v. Vellard, 786, 1, г. р. 
Vihara, 788, ii, s. р. Woots, 741, ii, s. v. 
Ala-blaze Pan, 758, i, s. s. Alpeen, 756, i, 
8. v. Ар, 758, ii, s. ә. Guinea-worm, 804, j, 
г. v. Gwalior, 804, ii, s. o. Havildar's Guard, 
806, ii, в. v. Jaggery, 809, i, s. v. Khot, 818, 
i, 4. р. Mamlutdar, 829, i, s, р, Parell, 842, i, 
8. v. Paiohareo, 848, 1,в p. Purdesoo, 846, ii, 
в. о, Summerheed, 857, i, s. р, Supreme Court, 
859, i, twice ; ann. 1881: ә. р. Delhi, 984,1; 
ann. 1516: s.p. 77, ii, s. v. Tana, 681, ii; 
ann. 1586: s. р. Salsette (a), 594, Шу ann. 
1 : 8, 0. 766,11; ann. 1568: s. v, Mango, 
428, ii; ann. 1644: з, р. Ousbsh, 219, ii, 
8. v. Indis of the Portugese, 888, i, г. v. 
Mazagong, 482, і,; ann.1668: s. p. Ohouse, 
164, i; ann. 1670: в. р, President, 845, ii ; 
ann. 1678 : s. ә. Kuhár, 378, 1; ann. 1679 : 
s. v. Seedy, 610, ii ; ann. 1690 : s.v. Elephanta, 
260, 1, s, v. Seedy, 855, i; ann, 1702: a. р. 
Presidency, 558, i; ann, 1711: 8. v. 78, 1; 
ann. 1727: s. v. Hendry Kendry, 814, i, 
s.v. Presidency, 558, ii, г. р. Roas, 575, 
i; ann. 1747: s. p, Bussora, 769, i, s. р. 
Bepoy, 855, i and ii (twice); ann. 1754: s. y. 
Grab, 800, ii; ann. 1759: s.v, Brab, 84, ii; 
апп, 1760: s. р. 78, i, г. р. Candy (s.), 120, i, 
в.о, Oarnatio, 126, i, s. p. Freguesia, 374, i, 8.0, 
Maund, 482, i, з. э. Pattamar (2), 521, i, г. р, 
Salsette (а), 595, i; ann. 1764 : s. р. Elephants; 


| 261,1; ann, 1785 : s. v. Writer, 742, ii ann., 


1770: (8.0. 78, i; ann. 1772: s. g. Muster, 
828, ii, twice; ann. 1774: s. р. Eegls.wood, 
258, ii; ann, 1778: а. p, Punchayet, 848, ii, 
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twice; ann. 1780: г. р. Elephanta, 261, i; 
ann. 1782 : Beer, Country, 764, i ; ann. 1788: 
4. v, Veranda, 788, i; ann, 1785 : s. v, Bummelo, 
97,1; ann. 1791: s. v. Outohérry, 298, ii; 
ann, 1798: s, ғ. Teak, 693, ii; ann. 1794: 
з. v. Blave, 857,1; ann. 1795: s. v. Woots, 
742, i; ann. 1800: а. о. Coast, The, 172, i; 
ann. 1804 : a. v. Panwell, 611, ii; ann. 1808: 
s. v. Kaul, 868, ii; ann. 1909: г. v. 78, i, г. э. 
Cadjan (в), 107, ii, г. r. Destoor, 187, ii, г, 0. 
Vellard, 788, i; ann. 1810: s. v. Dirzee, 246, 


i, 8. v. Puncharet, 560, 1; ann. 1818 : s. v.. 


Avadavat, 81, i, а. v. Googul, 296, i, г. v. 
Parvoe, 517, i; ann. 1826 : s. v. Sowcar, 651, 
i; ann. 1588: з, v. Parvoe, 517, i, twice; ann. 
1846: s. v. Bupára, 668, ii; ann. 1857: 
з. v. Batel, 54, ii; ann. 1860: s.v, Ducks, 
Bombay, 258, ii; ann. 1867: з. р. Gooroo, 
296, ii; ann. 1872: з. р. Grab, 800, ii; ann. 
1874: s. v. Pomfret, 545, ii; ann.1876 : s. v. 
Boy (a), 83, ii; ann. 1878: s. э. Buggy, 95, 
1; ann, 1879: г. s. Oheeu, 148, ii; ann. 
1880: s. ». Bondy, 64-1; ana. 1888: s. v. 
Bandaree, 48, ii, twice, з, v. Gym-Khana, 810, 
i, 8. s, Mosquito, 459, i, s, v. Pyse, 847, il, 
зв, v. Seren sisters, 616, i. 

Bombay Box-work ; s. v. 78, i. 

Bombay Buccaneers ; з. v. Bombay Marine, 78, ii. 

. Bombay Duck; s. v. 78, i; aun. 1877: s. v. 
Bummelo, 97, i. 

Bombay duck ; s. v. Bummelo, 96, ii, twice. 

Bombaye; ann. 1760: s. v. Elephanta, 260, ii. 

Bombay Island; s. v. Dreech-Candy, 767, i, 4. v. 
Malabar Hill, 822, i. 

Bombay ki йа; г. v. Pagar, 498, i. 

Bombeym; ann. 1558: s. v. Bombay, 77, ii. 

Bombay Marine, s. v. 78,1, ann. 1780: s. v, 
78, ii. 

Bombay Stuffs : s. v. Piece-goods, 585, il. 

Dombaza ; ann. 1516: s. г. Bombesa, 77, i. 

Bombeye; ann. 1676: з. v. Bombay, 78, L 

Bombicis exorementum ; s. v. Quingam, 288, i. 

Bombil ; ә. v. Bummelo, 96, ii. 

Bombils; s. v. Bummelo, 96, ii. 

Bon; ann. 1580: s.s. Coffee, 179, i; ann. 
1598 : s. v. Coffee, 179, Ж. 

Bonano; ann. 1678 and 1686: s. v. Banana, 42, 
ii; ann, 1689 : s. р. Plantain, 542, ii; ann. 
1690: s, v. Lime, 894, ii. 

Bona Speranza, Cao де; ann.1506 : s. г. Quilos, 
588, ii 

Bondoodaire; апп, 1298: s. т. Bultan, 656, ii. 


x 


Boneta; ann. 1764: а, о. Bonito, 79, i. 

Bone-üger ; з. v. Luokerbaug, 400, i. 

Bonetta ; ann, 1727: s v. Cobily Mash, 172, ii. 

Bonettoes ; ann. 1696 : s. ғ. Albacore, 6, i. 

Bongcha ; ann. 1809 : а. v. Garial, 800, ii. 

Bongew; ann. 1615: ә. v. Juribasso, 362, i, 
twice. 

Bongkooses ; ann. 1726: э. v. Buncus, 97, i. 

Bongkos ; ann. 1726: s. v. Buncus, 97, i. 

Boni; ann. 1816 : s. р. Macasser, 404, i. 

Boniana; s. р. Ananas, 17, ii. 

Boninas ; 65, ii, footnote; ann. 1589: з. v. 
Benjamin, 66, ii. , 

Bonitas; ann. 1681 : s. e; Dorado, 251, i. 

Bonites ; ann. 1610: s. v, Bonito, 79, i. 

Bonito: s. v. 78, ii, twice, а. v. Oobily Mash, 
172, i, twice, з. v. Dorado, 251, i; ann 1578: 
s. v. Dorado, 251,1; ann, 1592 ; s. r. Albacore, 
6,1; ann. 1593 aud 1604: s. v. Albatross, 6, 
ii; ann. 1615 and 1620: «s. v. 79, i; ann. 
1760 : s. v. Albaoore, 6, i г. v, 79, i; 
ann. 1841: s. s. Oobily Mash, 172, ii, 3 times. 


Borinetta ; ann. 1778 : s, v. Bonito, 79, i, 3 times ; 


ann. 1788: s. v. Cobily Mash, 172, ii. 

Bonnia ; ann, 1684 : s, v. Benjamin, 65, ii, 

Bonsos ; ann. 1585: s. v. Bonze, 79, ii. 

Bonze; з. v. 79, i, twioo; ann. 1545: з, v. 
Japan, 844 i; ann. 1794-7 and 1814: s.r, 
79, ii, | 

Вопхее; ann. 1606 and 1727 : s. v. Bonze, 79, ii. 

Bonzi ; з. v, Bonze, 79, i ; ann. 1590: в. v. Bonze, 
79, ii. 

Bonsii ; ann. 1552 and 1572 : s. v. Bonze, 79, ii. 

Bonzó ; s. v. Bonze, 79, i, twice. 

Bonrolo ; ann. 1782: s. v. Bhvunela, 70, ii. 

Bonzos ; ann. 1549: 8, v. Bonze, 79, i. 

Boodh; ann. 1795: s. ғ. Pali, 506, i; ann. 
1800: г, v. Gautama, 279, ii, twice. 

Boolee; ann. 1825: s. v. Bowly, 82, ii 

Boomerang; s. v. Oollery-Stick, 182, ii, twice. 

Boon Bay; ann. 1690: s. v. Bombay, 78. i. 

Boorhanpoor; ann. 1790: з. v. Masulipetam, 
429, ii, ' 

Bootan ; s. v. Moonanl, 444, i; ann. 1708 : ap. 
Munneepore, 897,1. | 

Bor; s. v, Bear-tree, 764, i; ann. 1568: s. v. 
Bear-tree, 58, i. 

Bora; s. г. 79, ii, 766, 1, s. о, Moor, 445, ii; 
ann, 1825: г.г. 80, ii. 

Bora; e. р. Boxwalish, 88, i, twice. 

Borah ; ann. 1810 (twice) and 1868: s. v. Bora, - 
80, ii, 
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Bcrassus flabelliformis; г. р. Brab, 84, i, a. v. | Bo Tree; в. v. 81, iL 

Fan-palm, 268, i s.v. Olah, 485, i, s. v. | Bottle-oonnah ; ann. 1784 : s, v. Bungalow, 99, i, 

` Palmyra, 506; ` li, а. i а s. v. Khanna, 866, i, s. p, Pucka, 555, ii. 





Talipot, 679, i. Bottle-khanna ; s. ә, Khanna, 866, 1. 
Berassus Gomukus ; “o. ‚ Qomati, 395, i, г. v. | Bottle-Tree; г, р, 81, ii; ann, 1880: s. v. 81, 
Sagwire, 590,1". ii. 


B«rax ; в. v. Tincall, 703,1; ; ann. 1563 and 1590: 
5, p. Така], 708, 1, 

Bare; а. v. Macareo, 402, ii, 8 times and footnote, 
408, 1,8 times; ann. 1811: s. v, Macareo, 408, 
ii; апп, 1885: а. v. Macareo 820, ii, 

Bergal ; ann. 1998 : а. 9. Bulgar, 96, i. 

Borghali; ann. 1388: s. v. Bulgar, 96, i. 

Beri; s. v. Oowry, #09, i, twice. 

Bernean ; s. v. Camphor, 116, i. 

Berneo; s. v. BO, ii, 766, ii, s. v. Camphor, 116, 
es г. Factory, 264, ii, s, v. Orang- 
o:ang, 491, ii, twice, seo 728, ii, footnote; ann. 
1591: а. v. 767, i, twice ; ann. 1558: 
Celébes, 187, ii ; ann, 1584: 8. р. вана 
65, il; ann. 1690 ; г. o. Tombeck, 708, i; 
апп, 1726 : s. v. Oamphor, 117, i; ann. 1727: 
&. v. 81, i. 

- Berneo camphor; s. >. Wood-oil, 741, i. 

Baruow ; апп, 1727.: s. в. Borneo, 81, i. 

Barney; ann, 1516: з. v. Borneo, 80, ii, 8. v. 
Obampe, 140,1 . 

B5ro Bódo ; г. v. Boto-Bodor, 81, ii, 

Boro-Bodor; а.э; 81,1. 

Boro-Budur; s. e. Boro-Bodor, 81, i. 

Dorrah ; ann. 1678 : s. v. Bora, 80, ii. 

Bosch Sandery ; a. р. Sunderbunda, 660, ii. 

Bos grunniens; s. v. Yak, 744, i, twica, 

Boel; s. г, 81, ii, twice. 

Bos Luca ; s. v. Elephant, 797, i and oist 
times). 

Besmán ; s. v. 81, ii. 

Bosmoron ; 578, ii, footnote. 

Bamnérou ; 578, ii, footnote. 

Bosses ; ann. 1618: s, э. Bonze, 79, ii. 

Bast; ann. 940: s. р. Ghilzai, 288, ii. . 

Beetangie; ann. 1687 : s. ж. Pyke (a), 567, i. 

Beteca ; г, v. Boutique, 82,1; апп, 1561: sv. 
Boutique, 82, i. 

Botella; з. p. Batel, 54, ii; ann. 1888: s, р, 
Batel, 54, ii. E e 

Betickeer ; s. v. 81, ü; am. 1727 : 5. v. 81, ii, 

Botique ; ann. 1782: s. v. Boutique, 82, i. 

Bctiqueio; в. v, Botickeer, 8l,ii; ann. 1567: 
в. ғ. Botickeer, 81, ii, i 

Be-tree ; г, ә. Bo Tree, 81, ii ; ann, 1877: г. р. 

“Vihara, 789, i. : Ж 


Boúbalis ; s. о. Buffalo, 98, i. 

Bouche du Tigre; ann, 1782 : а.о. Bocoa Tigri, 
76, ii. 

Boudah ; апп. 1806 : s. v. Buddha, 91, i. 

Boüddas ; ann. 440 : а. v. Buddha, 90, i. 

Bouddha ; ann. ? : s. р. Dinar, 245, ii. 

Bouddhou ; ann, 1801: s. v. Buddha, 91, i, 

Boué ; ann, 1782: г. ©. Boy (b), 84, i. 

Bougee Bougee; ann. 1756 : s. р. Budge-Budge, 
768, i, 

Bouguis ; з. v. Compound, 187, i. 

Bouleponge: ann. 1666: s. v. Punch, 559, i, 
twice, 

Bounceloe ; ann. 1678 : s, v. Bhounsla, 70, i. 

Bonquises ; ann. 1656 : s. ». Bugis, 95, ii. 

Bourbon, Isle of ; s. v. Seychelle, 616, ii, 617, i; 
ann, 1716 : s. v. Mort-de-chien, 450, ii. 

Bourgades ; ann. 1750: г. ғ. Durbar, 255, i 

Bourhan-Bota ; ann, 1846: г, ғ, Bish, 78, i. 

Bouro ; s. v. Cajeput, 109, ii, 

Bourou; а. э. Babi-rousea, 82, ii. 

Bousse ; з, ғ. Buckshaw, 89, ii. 

Bousserouque ; ann, 1658 : s. р. Xorafine, 867, il. 

Bousuruquee ; г. s. Budgrook, 98, ii ; ann. 1610: 
s. v. Budyrook, 99, ii, twice, 

Boutan ; ann. 1766 : з. г. Зопуќвее, 608, i. 

Boutique ; а. v. 81, ii, 767, i, з. р. Botickeer, 81, 
ii; ann, 1767: s. о. 707, i; апп, 1772, 1780 
and 1884: s. v. 82, i, 

Война ; ann, 200: г, v. Buddha, 90, i. 

Boutárou ; 578, ii, footnote. 

Gouy ; ann. 1781 : s. v. Souchong, 691, ii. 

Воті ; г, г. Boy (b), 83, i. 

Bowchier ; ann. 1727 : а. р. Bushire, 108, i, s. ». 
Carrack, 126, ii. i 

Bowergurh ; s. v. Tank, 684, i. 

Bowla ; s. ». 82, i. 

Bowlee ; ann. 1876 : s. г. Bowly, 82, ii. 

Bowly ; s. v. 82, i; 767, i. 

Bowry ; s. р. Bowly, 82, i. 

Boxitas ; ann, 1800 : s. v. Buxee, 103, ii. 

Boxwàli; s. v. Bora, 80, i, s. v. Boxwallah, 88, i, 
8 times. 

Boxwallah ; s. г. 88, i. 

Boy; s. р. 88, i, 5 times, sec 068, i, footnote , 
ann. 1554: s. р. (b), 88, ü; anh, 1603: a. р; 
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Mango, 428, ii, 424,1; ann. 1609: s. v. (a), 
83, ii, tmce; ann. 1678 : s. v. (D), 84, i; ann. 
1681 and 1696: s. v. (a), 88, ii ; ann, 1716: 
з. р. Roundel, 588, i ; ann, 1755-60 : s. v. (b), 
B4, i; ann, 1771: s. р. Bearer, 764, i; ann. 
1778 : s.v. (b), 84,1; ann, 1784: s. v. (a), 
88, ii; ann. 1785, 1804 and 1809 : s. р. (b), 
84,1; ann, 1826: s.v. Qui-hi, 568, i; ann. 
1836 : s. г. (a), 88, ii; ann. 1866: s. ғ. (а), 
88, ii, & v. Pooja, 546, ii; ann. 1872 and 
1875: г. р. (a), 88, ii; ann. 1876 : з v. (a), 
88, ii, s. e. Compradore, 189, i. 

Bóy ; ann. 1564: ғ. г, Boy (Б), 88, ii, twice, 

Boya; s. v. 84, i. 

Boyador; s. р. Quiloa, 568, ii. 

Béy de sombreiro; апп, 1554: s.v. Mocuddum, 
435, i. 

Boye; ann, 1610: s. v. Boy (b), 84, i. 

Boyhog ; ann. 1604: в. v. Crease, 218, ii. 

Boyi ; s. v. Boy (b), 88, i 

Bozo; s. v. Bonze, 79, 1; ann. 1618: s, v, Bonze, 
79, ii. $ 

Bo-si; s. ». Bonze, 79, i. 

Bra; з. v. Pra, 845, i and ii. 

Brab; г. г. 84, i, s, v. Fan-palm, 260, i, s. v. 

“Lontar, 896,1; ann. 1750-60: г. ғ, Toddy- 
bird, 707, i; ann. 1760: s. v. 84, ii, twice; 
ann. 1808: s. v. Bandaree, 760, ii; ann. 
1809: s. v. 84, ii; ann. 1860: 8. v. Palmyra, 
507, i. 

Brabb; ann. 1078 and 1759: s. v. Brab, 84, ii, 

Brabo; ann. 1760 : s. ғ. Brab, 84, ii. 

Bracalor; arn. 1516: s. v. Bacanore, 88, ii. 

Braoelor ; ann. 1552: s. v. Bacanore, 84, 1. 

Brachman ; s. р. Brahmin, 84, ii; ann. 545 : s.v. 
Ohina, 151, ii; апп, 1060: г. v. Buddha, 90, 
Ji; ann. 1068: з. s. Pundit, 561, i; ann. 
1676, 1688 and 1714 : s. v, Brahmin, 85, i. 

Brachmanse ; ann. 1616: s, ғ. Pundit, 561, i. 

Brachmânas ; В. O. 880 and 800: s. v. Brahmin, 
84, ii, 

Braohmanes ; ann. 1566 : s. v. Brahmin, 84, ii; 
апп, 1615: s. v. Swamy (b), 671,1; ann, 
1616 : а. v. Bunydses, 662, i 

Brachmânes ; ann. 500: s. р. Brahmin, 84, ii. 

Brachmani ; ann. 1694: s. г. Sanskrit, 599, i, 

Bráchmas; ann. 600: s. v. Brahmin, 84, ii. 

Brachmin ; ann. 1678: s. v. Brahminy Kite, 85, 
ii. 

Braganine; ann. 1584: s. v. Bargany, 761, ii, 
twice. 

“Bragany; ғ. v. Bargany, 761,1. 
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Bragmanae; ann. 60-70: s. ғ. Kling, 878, i. 
Bragmanorum ; ann. 840: s. ғ. Buddha, 90, i. 
Brágmen ; ann. 1578: s, е, Brahmin, 85, i. 
Brabla ; s. v. Varella, 738, ii. 

Brihm; ann. 1781 ; s. v. Sikh, 688. ii: 

Brahms; s. ғ. Brahmo-Somáj, 851, ii, twice; 
ann. 1066 : s. v. Sanskrit, 599, i ; ann, 1072: 
з. о. Chank, 141, i; ann, 1753: s. v. Burram- 
pooter, 768, ii; ann. 1810: г, p. Chowry, 
165, ii. 

Brahmá ; ғ. o. Burrampooter, 101, ii, 

Brahma-deea ; s. v. Burma, 100, ii, 

Brahman ; s. s. Brahmin, 84, ii, e. v. Obandaul, 
140, ii, г.р. Oranganore, 211, i, вов 218, ii, foot- 
note, s.v. Gooroo, 296, ii, s. v. Kling, 872, ii, 
s. v. Malabar Ritos, 414, i, s. г. Mugg, 455, ii, 
8. s. Nambooree, 471, ii, ғ. o, Panohãfigam, 507, 
і, s.v. Poorána, 547, ii, s. v. Rajpoot, 571, ii, 
з. v. Baligram, 598, i and ii, s. v. Sanskrit, 598, 
i, twioe, s. р. Soodra, 647, ii, a, р. Buttee, 667, i, 

. twice, s.v. Vedas, 784, i, 4 times, 8. v. Caste, 774, 
i, e. v. Nisamaluco, 880, i, s. v. Thakoor, 862, ii ; 
ann. 400: з, v. Mandarin, 421, i; ann. 414 : 
з. v. Java, 847, i; ann. 1045: s. р. Kling, 
878,i ; ann. 1818: а, v. Sanskrit, 598, ii; ann. 
1578: s. o. Mort-de-chien, 450, i ; ann, 1619 :. 
в. v. Cassanar, 181, i ; ann. 1664: 8.0. Lama, 
883,1; ann. 1771: г, +. Banyan-Tree, 61, i; 
ann. 1778: а, р. Vedas, 785, il; ann. 1797: 
s. v. Moor, 826, i; ann, 1888: э, о, Parvoe, 
517,1; ann, 1850: s.v. Aryan, 28,1; ann. 
1867: s.v. Soodra, 647, ii; ann. 1885: s. v. 
Dhurna, 791, ii, s. v. Baligram, 858, i. 

Bréhman ; e. v. Salootree, 594, i; ann, 1692:, 
8. v. Padre, 497, ti; ann, 1887: s. v. Pali,. 
506, i. 

Bráhmsn ; ann, 1874: s. v. Hullia, 327, i. 

Brábman ; 8. s. Ooolin, 788, ii, twice. 

Br&hmaga ; s. v. Brahmin, 84, ii. 

Brahmanes ; ann. ? : s, v. Dinar, 245, ii. 

Brahmani ; ann. 1712: s. v. Bnake-stone, 644, i 

Brahmani ; s. р. Palmyras, Point, 507, i. 

Brahmanical ; $. v. Buttee, 667; i, twice. 

Brahmanique ; ann. 1 : s, e. Dinar, 245, ii ; ann. 
1872 : s. v. Buttes, 671, i. 

Brahmanism ; в. v. Devil Worship, 288, i, s. v. 
Caste, 774, i. 

Brahmapoutra ; ann. 1758: ғ. 
783, ii. 

Brahmaputra ; s. e. Assam, 28, i, з, ø. Burrem- 
poater, 101, ii, г. р, Ohiamay, 146, ii, s. v. 
Ooooh Axo, 191, ii, s. р, Jennye, 850, ii, s. v. 


s. Cooch Axo, 
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Jumna, 858, ii, s. v, Naga, 469, ii, s. v, Saul | Brakía ; ann. 1000: s, v. Shulwanrs, 681, i. 


woud, 603, i, s. е. Sunderbunds, 660, i, s. #. 
Munneepors, 826, ii, 827, i, footnote ; ann, 
1552 : s. р. Burrampooter, 101, ii, 
Brahmsputren; ann. 1758: ғ. v, Burrampooter, 
768, ii. 
Brahmen ; ana. 1717 : s. ә. Boodra, 647, ii. 
Brahmene ; ann. 1572: в, +. Brahmin, 84, ii. 
Srahmêne ; ann. 1758: в. р. Buddha, 767, ii, 
Brahmes; ann. 1760 : г. о. Ell'ora, 263, i, 
Brahmin ; s. s. 84, ii, s. р. Chuckerbatty, 166, 
li, s. v. Jack, 836, i, s. р. Narcondam, 472, ii, 
s. t. Pandy, 509, i; ann. 150: з.е, 84, ii; 
ann. 1510: s. v. Nair, 471, i, s. v. Poles, 
542, ii; апп. 1557: s. р. Nambeadarim, 471, 
li; ann. 1590: s. v. Dwarka, 257, ii, s. v. 
Juggurnaut, 856, ii, s. v. Vedas, 784, ii; 
ann, 1780: s. e. Law-officer, 818, ii; 
1799 : а. v. Toshaconna, 718, ii ; 
1800: s.v. Pariah, 515, i; ann. 1808: ғ. c. 
Puhur, 557, ii, s. р. Jasoos, 810, ii; 
1805-6: s. о. Pariah, 515, i; ann. 1808: s, р. 
Junglo, 860, i, а. e. Suttee, 670, ii; anu. 
1814: з. v. Zamorin, 740, i; ann. 1816: 
г. v. Pali, 506, i; ann. 1891: s.v. Banyan- 
Tree, 51, i; ann. 1828 : s. r. Thug, 697, i; 
ann, 1880 : з. e. Padre, 497, ii; ann. 1808: 
s. э, Nirvína, 480, ii; ann. 1875: s. р. 
Dhurna, To sit, 244, ii, twice. 
Lrahmin; ann, 1826: а. о. Jagheerdar, 841, ii. 


Erahmini bull; ann. 1872: s. v, Brahminy Dull, 


85, 1. 

Erahminical ; s, v. Ell'ora, 261, ii, s. р. Jain, 941, 
il, s.v. Juggurnaut, 855, ii, г, v. Pagoda, 499, ii. 

Erahminism ; s. р. Lunka, 401, i, 

Erahminy ; ann, 1680: s. v. Roocka, 850, ii; 
ann. 1834 : г, v. Rosye, 584, ii. 

Erahminy Bull ; 8. o. 85, i, twice, 

Erahminy bull; 579, ii, footnote, s. v. Zeba, 
746, ii. А 

Brahminy Butter ; s. е. 767, i, twice, 

Brahminy Duck ; s. v. 85, i, twice, 

Beahminy Kite; s. р. 85, ii, s. v. Pariah-Kite, 
510,1. 

Brahmist ; s. v, Brahmo-Soingj, 86, ii, 

Brabmpntr ; s. v. Burrampooter, 101, ii. 

B-ahbmo-Somáj; s. v. 85, ii, 

Brahmo Somaj; ann. 1876: з. v. Brahmo- 
Somíj, 85, ii: | 

B-ahron ; ann, 1809: 4, р, Tareea, 688, i ; ann, 
ann, 1814: s. р. Lingam, 895, i, 

Brakhta ; ann. 1554: s. v, Kishm, 370, i, 


* 


U 





Brama; ann. 1548: г. o. Burma, 768, ii; 
ann. 1606: s. р. Burma, 101, i ; ann. 1628: 
з. v. Brab, 84, i; ann. 1652: s.v, Cochin- 
Obina, 174, ii. i 

Bramá ; ann. 1545: s. v, Burma, 101, i. 

Bramaa; апп, 1545: e. v. Prome, 554, ii, 

Bramah; ann, 1774 and 1778: e. o, Vedas, 
785, 1. 

Braman ; ann. 1567: в. v, Cesis, 180, ii; ann. 
1717 : s. v. Pandáram, 507, ii, 

Bramane; ann. 1682: s. v. Brahmin, 85, i ; 
ann, 1680: s. v. Brahmin, 85, l s, э, Caste, 
182, i, з. о, Pagoda (b), 501, ii ; апп, 1718: 
ғ. v. Pandáram, 508, і. 

Bramanpontre ; ann. 1758 : s, 0, Burrampooter, 
788, ii. 

Brambánan ; s. o. Boro-Bodor, 81, ii. 

Brame; ann. 1652: s. р. Ohiamay, 145, ii; ann. 
1760: з. v. Vedas, 785, ii; ann. 1779: г. v. 
Buddha, 91,3; ann. 1789: s, v. Poongee , 547, 
i; ann. 1791: s. v. Pundit, 561, i, twice, 

Bramen; enn. 1554: з. p. Linguist, 895, і; 
ann. 1600: s. р. Grunthum, 304, i. 

Bramene ; ann. 1628: г. о. Sanskrit, 599, 1. 

Bramin; s. e. Brahmin, 84, ài; ann. 1442; 
в. v. Joges, 359, i; ann. 1516: г. o. Mainato, 
410, ii; ann. 1520: а, р. Suttos, 668, й; ann. 
1648: г. о. Sutteo, 070, i; ann, 1651: з. ғ. 
Panobüngam, 507, ii, s. р. Saiva, 591, ii ; 
ann. 1689: я. р. Salaam, 599, i; ann. 1690: 
+. ©. Mango-trick, 425, ii; ann. 1726 : s. v, 
Obetty, 145, i, s. v. Pariah, 514, ii, в. р. Talee, 
678, ii; алп. 1727 : з. v. Gruntbum, 304, i, 
twice ; ann. 1759 : а. v. Sunnud, 661, ii; ann. 
1760: г. v. Pandáram, 508, і, s. v, Obawbuok, 
777,1; ann. 1770: s. v. Ааваш, 28, ii, s. v. 
Fakeer, 265, i, s. o. Vedas, 735, ii ; ann, 
1776: 8. v. Shaster, 624, i, а, v. Tyre, 724, 
li; ann. 1780: s. e. Cowle, 208, 1; ann, 
1789: в. о, Вероу, 613, ii; ann. 1796: s. р. 
Pali, 506, i; ann. 1796: s. v. Snake-stone, 
644, 1; апп. 1798: s. г. Pundit, 661, 1; арр, 
1802: s. ғ, Tussah, 721, 1; ann, 1809: 
8. v, Parvoe, 517, i; ann. 1810: s, v, Dubash, 
253, i ; ann, 1888: s. v. Swamy (a), 671, ii. 

Bramine; ann. 1651: s. o. Sanskrit, 599, i, s. v, 
Vedas, 785,1; ann. 1796: s, є, Ram-Ram, 
573, ii; апп, 1760: а. s. Poorána, 547, ii, 
в. v. Vedas, 73b, ii, 

Braminy ; апп. 1680: s, v. Oongeveram, 782, ii, 

Brammá ; ann. 1558: s. ». Tavoy, 687, ti. 
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Brim-mi; s, р. Burma, 100, ii. 

Brammanes ; ann. 1568: s.v. Nair, 471, i.- 

Brammlhanioum ; ann. 1777: s, ». Hindostanee, 
817, ii. 

Brammines ; ann. 1682: s. o. Juggurnaut, 856, 
ii. 

Brammones ; ann. 1444: s, р. Brahmin, 84, li. ; 

Bramp-ore ; ann, 1616: s. р, Coss, 208, i. 

Bramport; ann. 1616:8. v. Cummerbund, 216, il 

Branco; s. р. Blanks, 75, ii. 

Brandal ; s. v. Brandul, 85, ii. 

Brand-geese ; ann. 1672: s v. Oyrus, 224, ii; 
ann. 1698: s р. Coolung, 194, i. 

Brandul; г. v. 85, ii. 

Brandy; s. ә, Brandy Coortee, 85, ii. 

Brandy (Coortee) ; s. v. 767, i. 

Brandy-ooatee ; s: р. Brandy Ooortee, 85, il. 

Brandy Ooortee ; s, р. 85, ii. 

Rrandypawnee ; s. ». 85, ii, s. v, Pawnee, 522, i; 
a. 1886: 8. v. 85, L 

Brandy-shraub; s. о. Sherbet, 625, ii. 

Brandy-ahraubpauny ; ғ. o. Brandypawnee, 85, ii. 

Brantwein ; з. v. Samshoo, 597, i. 

Brasil]; ann, 1598: з. c. Bappan-wood, 600,1; 
ann. 1625: s. v. Sappan-wood, 600, ii. 

Brass ; г. v. 86, i. 

Brassica oleraces ; s. p. Nol-kole, 880, ti. 

Brasyll ; ann. 1498 : s. v. Tenasserim, 696, i. 

Bratty ; s. v. 86, i, ғ. э. Ooplah, 488, i.. 

Briutigams ; ann. 1733: г. v. Kinoob, 869, ii. 

Brava ; г. v. 86, i, e. v. Brab, 84 i, з. >, Quilos, 
568, ii; ann. 1514: г. v. Magadoxo, 408, ii; 
ann. 1516: s. г. 86,1; ann. 1666: з. v. 
Brab, 84, i. 

Brava Chilve; ann, 1514: s. c. Magadoxo, 
408, ii. 

Bra-Wijaya ; в. v. Pra, 845, i. 

Brawls; s. v. Pieoe-goods, 585, ii. 

Brasil ; ө. e, Brasil-wood, 86, i, twice, а. o. Bappan- 
wood, 600,i; ann. 1275: г. v. Ceylon, 188, 
fi; ann, 1519: s. v. Sweet Potato, 673, i; 
ann, 1559 and 1554: s. v. Brasil-wood, 86, 
li, ann. 1875 : г. о. Oavally, 775, i. 

Brazil ; аап, 1506: s. v. Tenasserim, 696, i. 

Braxil cherry ; s. v. Tiparry, 708, ii. , 

Brasill ; ann. 1641: s. v. Braxil-mood, 86, jk 

Brasill wood; ann. 1685: s. v. Bappan-wood, 
600, ii. 

Brazil-wood ; s, ».:86, i, ғ. v. Quilon, 569, i, 4, v. 
Bappan-wood, 600, i, г. v. Sweet Potato, 
678, i; ann, 1380: s. 9.86, 1; апп, 1490-80: 
г. v. “Malabar, 412, ii; ann. 1480: s.v. 


Tenasserim, 695, il; ann. 1567: s. ‘о. Siam, 
682,1; ann, 1588 : s. v, Mergni, 484,1, ` 
Besch; am. 1673: s. v. Mazagong, 492, i, 

s, г. Paddy 490, i. 

Breachcandy ; = v. Foras Lands, 272, ii. 

Bread-frnit ; ann. 1440 : a. v. Jack, 387, ii. 

Bream ; ann. 1626: г. т. Oavally, 185, ii. 

Breech-Caudy ; s. 07767, i. 

Brehou Laws ; ann. 1885 : s. v. Dhurna, 791, ii. 

Bremá ; ann. 1538 : s. v. Jangomay, 848, ii. 

Bremem ; ann 1570: s. e. Bappan-wood, 600, i. 

Brhat Sunhita ; s. v. Gurjaut, 809, i. 

Bridge; s. v. Indis, 329, ii, 8 times. 

Bridgemán ; s. v. 86, ii. 

Brigantines ; ann. 1554: s. р. Calputtee, 114, i, 

Brih.; s. v. Brahmin, 84, ii. 

Brihaddevata ; ann, 1872: s 9.-Buttes, 671, i. 

Brihat Sanhitã ; ann. 550 : s, c. Carnatio, 128, i, 

Bri-mdszo ; s. e. Zobo, 750, ii 

Brinddes; s. v. Corcopali, 196, ii. 

Bringal; ann. 1818 : s, o. Brinjaul, 87, ii. 

Bringe ; ann. 1580: s. v. Curry, 218, ii, 

Bringela ; ann. 1740: s. v. Brinjaul, 87, il. 

Bringella ; s. o. Brinjaul, 86, ii. 

Bringiela; s. v. Brinjaul, 86, ii, 

Brinj ; s. e. Brinjarry, 87, ii. 

Brinjaal ; ann. 1810: з, v. Brinfaul, 87, ii. 

Brinjal; s. s. Conbalingua, 189, i; ann. 1860 - 
s. v. Brinjaul, 87,11; ann. 1875: s. v. Chitohky, 
156, ii. 

Brinjall; s. e. Bilayutre pawnee, 71, i. 

Brinjalles ; ann 1783: s. v. Brinjaul, 87, ii. 

Brinjera ; s. v. Zingari, 749, ii. 

Вгіпјага ; s. v. Brinjarry, 87, ii. 

Brinjaree ; e.c. Brinjarry, 88,i; ann. 1810: 
в. v. Vanjarüs, 88, ii; апп, 1820: s. =. 
Pindarry, 538, ii. 

Brinjarree ; ann, 1825: s. v. Vanjérés, 88, п. 

Brinjarry ; г. р. 87, ii, twioe, s. v. Naik, 471, 1; 
ann, 1793: s. г. Vanjaris, 88, ii; ann. 1800: 
s. v. Vanjaris, 88, ii, s, v. Cowle, 208, i ; ann. 
1877 : в. о. Vanjirae, 88, ii. 

Brinjürry ; 6: o. Lumballia, 888, ii. 

Brinjary ; апп, 1820: ғ. ғ. Tant, 687, ii. 

Brinjaul; s. р, 86, ii, twice, s. э, Bangun, 45, ii. 

Brinjela; ann. 1554: ғ. v. Brinjaul, 87, i, 

Brinz ; s. v. Rice, 578, i. 

Brioche ; s. s. Sheermaul, 625, ii, 

Brisi ; s. v. Rice, 578, i, twice. 

Britain, N. ; s. v. Cassowary, 191, i, 

Briton, Capo de; don, 1612 : 4. v. Penguin, 527, 
i У 
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| Briày ; з. v. Rice, 578, i. 
.Broech ; 4. р. 88, ii, 767, i, s. v. Candahar, 119, 

(d, 8. v, Factory, 264, i, s. т, Goozerat, 296, ii, 
s, v. Regar, 576,1; ann. 80 : s, э. 89, i, 8times ; 
ann. 1150: s. o. Sinaübür, 685,1; ann. 1891: 
s, э, Bupéára, 668, i ; ann. 1808: s. ғ. Dubber, 
253, ii, s. р. Jubtee, 855, i; ann. 1826: s. v. 
Bora, 80, ii. 

Broach Baftas ; ann. 1672: s. v. Bafta, 85, ii, 

Broach Gaio ; ann. 1678 : s. р, Ohoky, 158, ii. 

Brobdignag ; ann, 1630: г, v. Alligator-pear, 
10, i. ` 

Brodera ; s. v. Baroda, 52, ii, s. », Factory, 264, 
i; ann. 1813: г. ә. Baroda, 53, i. 

Brodra; ann. 1688: s. v. Baroda, 58, i. 

Brohmopatro ; ann. 1809: s. ә, Gavial, 800, ii. 

Broichia ; ann. 1648 : s. v. Broach, 767, i, 

` Broitechea ; ann. 1688: s. р. Baroda, 58, i. 

Brokht; s. э, Kishm, 870, i. 

Brokt ; ann. 1682: s, ө. Kishm, 814, ii, 

Bromelia Ananas ; s. v. Ananas, 17, i, 

Broy ; s. р. Rice, 578, i. 

Brun ; s. р, Prome, 554, ii. 

Brunai ; в, v. Borneo, 80, ii. 

Bruné; s. v. Borneo, 80, ii, 

Brunei; s, ә, Borneo, 80, ii, а.э, Factory, 
264, ii. 

Brunoo ; ann. 1584 : г, v. Borneo, 81, i. 

Buah-nona ; s, р. Oustard- Apple, 220, ii. 

Bu-Ali Kotwal; ann. 1040: s. е. Ootwal, 206, i. 

Buspangenghí; ann. 1522: s, р, Oooo-de-Mer, 
177, і. 

Buspaty; ann. 1558 : в, v. Cospetir, 209, i. 

Buasduco; ann. 1018 : а, о. Rambotang, 578, i. 

Babas; ann. 1558: а, p. Sheeah, 625, i. 

Bubalns ; в. v, Buffalo, 98, i, twioe ; ann. 70, 90 
and 1580: s. «. Buffalo, 98, ii. 

Bubalus ami; s r. Buffalo, 98, ii. 

Bubanxzia ; ann. 1612: s, v. Sarnau, 601, ii. 

Bubdem ; ann. 840: s, e, Buddha, 90, ii. 

Bub 10: алп, 1678: s. ғ. Buokshay, 89, ii. 

Buccal ; ann. 1800: s, ғ, Buokacl, 90, i. 

Buocaly ; ann, 1780: г, ғ. Puokauly, 556, ii. 

Buccaneers ; 25, i, footnote. 

Bucephala ; ann. 250: s, o. Shama, 620, ii. 

Buoeros ; s, г, Toucan, 714, i, 

Buchse ; s. v. Buxerry, 104, ii. 

Воск; s. o, 89,1; апп, 1880: s. v. 80,1. 

Buckaul ; з, v. 90, i. 

Buckesr ; s. v. Ohina-Buokeer, 158, i. 

Buckor; ann. 1616: э. y. Sucker-Buoker, 
652, ii. 
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Buckor suocor ; ann. 1616 : s. г, Sucker-Bucker, 
652, ii. 

Buckram; ann. 1781: s, v. Cochin Leg, 174, ii. 

Buokserria ; ann, 1772 : s. v. Buxerry, 769, ii, 

Buckehaw ; s. р. 59, ii, twice; ann, 1760: s, v. 
89, ii. 

Buokshee ; ann, 1804: s. v. Buxee, 104, 1. 

Buoksheeeh ; s. v. 89, ii, 767, i, а. р. Camshaw, 
216, ii. 

Buckshish ; 839, i, footnote; ann. 1898: г, е, 
Bucksheesh, 89, ii. 

Buckahoe ; ann. 1727 : s. v. Buokshaw, 89, ii, 

Buokyne ; s. v. 90, i, s. v. Lilac, 894, i, s. е. Neem, 
476, ii, 

Budao ; ann.1610: s. ғ. Buddha, 91, i 

Budas ; ann. 1060: s. v, Buddha, 90, ii, twice. 

Budisaf ; апп. 904 : s. ғ. Buddha, 90, ii, 8 times, 

Budd; ann. 870: s. р. Buddha, 90, ii, twice ; 
ann. 880 : s. », Diul-Sind, 247, i. 

Budda; ann. 1080: г, v. Buddha, 90, ii; ann. 
1758 : s. р. Buddha, 767, ii, twice. 

Buddam ; ann. 400: s. v. Buddha, 90, i. 

Buddfattan апп. 1842 : s, э, Pudipatan, 557, i, 

Buddh ; ann. 1825: г. v. Kennery, 865, i; апр. 
1879: s. ғ. Milk-bush, 828, ii, | 

Buddha ; s. ә. 90, i and ii, both twice, 767, i and 
ii (twice), г. е. Boro-Bodor, 81, i, twice, s. v. 
Candahar, 119, i, s. р. Candy, 119, ii, s. ә, 
Dagon, 226,1, 226, ii, footnote, s. ә, Пав. 
tama, 279, i and ii, s. v. Jain, 843, i, s, ». 
Nerbudda, 478, i, s. э. Pagoda, 499, ii, s. v, 
Pra, 661, i, 4 times, s. s. Ваш. тоо, 608, i; 
ann. 240 : г. о, 90,1; ann. 400: s, ғ. Chucker- 
рабу, 166, ii, twice, s. o, Peshawar, 681, ii; 
ann. 414: в. v. Java, 847, i; ann. 460: s. v. 
Obuckerbutty, 166, ii; апп, 1060: s. v. 91, 
i; ann. 1161: s. р, Camboja, 115, ti; ann, 
1681: г. v. Dewally (b), 288, ii; ann. 1828: 
s. t. Gautama, 279, ii; ann. 1884: s. p. 

` Dagoba, 226, i, twice; ann. 1858: s v. 
Nirrána, 480, ii; ann. 1861: $. Р. Mandalay, 
420, ii; ann; 1869 : s. э. Nirváns, 481, i; ann. 
1878: г. р. Shintoo, 628, і; am. 1879: s. ә. 
Nirvina, 481, i. 

Buddhism ; є. p. Buddha, 90, i, s. р. Burma, 100, 
ii, з. v, Jain, 94], ii, s. р. Jogee, 851, ii, г. v. 
Lunka, 401, i, s. o. Nirvins, 480, ii, г, v. 
Nowbehar, 482, i, s.v. Pra, 551, ii, s. у. 
Buddha, 767, ii, s. v. Caste, 774,1, s, г. 
Pailoo, 836, i; ann. 1060 : s, », Buddha, 91, 
i; ann. 1829: s.v. Shaman, 621, i; ann, 
1878: s. ». Shintoo, 088, i. 
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Buddhist ; s. s. Arakan, 24, ii, г. э, Bonze, 79, i, 
twice, г. >, Boro- Bodor, 81, ii, s.v. Bo Tree, 81, 
п, з, э. Buddha, 90, i, s. v. Burma, 100, ii, s. ғ. 

_ Buxee, 108, i, 8 times, s, >, Cooch Behar, 191, 
i, s, €. Cospetir, 201, ii, s. v. Dagoba, 225, ii, 
8 times, s. v. Diul-Sind, 347, i, а, э. Dondera 
Head, 249, ii, s. o Elora, 261, ii, а, v. 
Gautama, 279, i, г. ә, Gyelong, 809, ii, г, v. 
India, 829, ii, г. э. Juggurnaut, 855, ii, s. v. 
Kling, 872, i, г. р, Ком, 878, ii, s. v. Lama, 
888, i, s. ». Mugg, 455, ii, s. v. Naga, 469, ii, 
г, э, Nirvina, 480, 1, s. p. Pagoda, 499, ii, 
г. э. Pali, 505, ii, twioe, s. е. Panthay (A), 
511, i, s. ғ. Poongee, 547, i, з. s. Praorit, 552, 
i, г. э. Shaman, 621, i, twioe, s. v. Shan, 622, ii, 
г, 9. Bupéra, 668, i, г, v. Talapoin, 677, i, s. э, 
Tope (о), 712, i, а, v. Tumlook, 717, i 8, v. 
Vihara, 788, i, 8 times, з. о. Behar, 764, ii, 
г. v. Bonares, 764, ii, s. ». Buddha, 767, i and 
fi (twice), г. ». Kyoung, 816, i, г. v. Lat, 817, 
i; ann. 1190: s. e. Buddha, 767, ii; ann, 
1800: s. v. Bindabir, 685, i ; ann, 1608 : s. v. 
Champa, 140, i; ann. 1887 : ә. ғ. Pali, 506,1, 
3 times ; ann. 1866 : s, ғ. Chuokerbutty, 167, 
i; ann, 1858 and 1869: e. о. Nirvána, 480, ii. 

Boddhistio ; s. o. Boro-Bodor, 81, i, twice. 

Buddhisto ; s, v. Shan, 622, п, 

Buddhos; ann, 1887: г. v. Pali, 506, i. 

Buddou; ann. 1681: в. v. Vihara, 788, і; 
ann. 1770: s. р. Buddha, 91, i. 

Budfattan; ann. 1516: s. v.  Pudipsian, 
857, i. 

Budge Boodjee ; ann. 1768: а. v, Budge-Budge, 
768, i. ` 


Budge-Budge ; s. ». 767, ü. 

Budgero ; ann. 1688 : г. ә. Baugor, 608, i; апп, 
1684; s. т. Devils Reach, 790, if; ann. 
1788: s. ә. Budgerow, 92, i. 

Budgeroe; ann. 1079: s. v. Woolook, 741, ii; 
ann, 1727 : s. ғ. Budgerow, 91, ii. 

Budgerook; ann. 1510: s. o. Pardao, 840, ii; 
ann, 1711: s. v. Budgrook, 98, i, 

Budgerow; г, v. 91,1, 8 times, see 522, i, foot- 
note, в. v. Peenus, 528, ii; ann. 1688: s. ғ. 
Gardens, 278, ii; ann. 1764 : г. v. Bunderbands, 
858, ii ; ann, 1780: s.o. Paunchway, 521, ii; 
ann, 1781: s. о. 92, i, s, v. Manjee, 427, i, 4. v. 
Woolock, 741, ii; апп, 1784: s. v. 92, i, 8. v. 
Manje, 427, i, s. т. Peenus, 528, ii; ann. 
1785 and 1794 (twice) : є. э. 92, і; ann, 1824: 
в. ә. Pulwah, 558, i, i 

Budgrook ; s. v. 92, i, 98, i, 768, i; ann. 1548 : 
г. v, Bind, 684, ii; ann. 1584 : s. v. Shroff, 680, 
i; ann. 1608-10 : s.v. Ошту, 218, ii; ann. 
1678 : s. ». Reas, 575, i; ann. 1677: s. ә. 92, 
ii, e, э. Rupee, 587, i. 

Bndgrows ; ann. 1737 : s. v, Budgerow, 91, ii, 

Bádhásaf ; ann. 1000 : ғ. s. Buddha, 90, ii. 

Budhul; ann. 1590: s. ғ, Jack, 388, i. 

Budhum ; ann. 1728: s. e, Buddha, 91, i, twice. 

Budiecas ; s. р. Pateca, 519, i and ii (footnote). 

Budkhãna ; ann, 1848: s, р. Jogse, 852, i. 

Budkhünah ; ann. 1845: а. с. Anchediva, 20, i. 

Budlee; s, s. 768, i, а. ғ. Muddle, 460,1. —— 

Budmash ; aun. 1844 : s. v. Budmásh, 98, i ; enn. 
1866 : ғ, v. Budmésh,98, i, 8. v. Poggle, 542, ii. 

Budmásh ; 4. v. 98, i. 

Buduftun ; ann, 1516 : s. ғ. Pudipatan, 557, 1. 


(To be continued.) 





MISORLLANEA. 


SOME OLD INDO-HUROPHAN TERMS FOR 
BOATS, 


BY В. О. TEMPLE. 


Tussu remarks have arisen out of a statement 
and an illustration occurring in a MS. of 1660-70 
by T. B[ateman], usually quoted as “Т. B., Asia. 
ec." fol, 100. “A purgoo: These Үзе for the 
most part between Hugly and Pyplo and Ballasore: 
with these boats they carry gooda into у? Roads 
On board Bnglish end Dutch, sto., Ships, they will 


liue а longe time in y! Bea: beinge brought to 
anchor by y* Bterne, as theire Vaual way is" 


This passage is quoted in Anderson's English 
Intercourse with Siam, p. 260, who was given it 
by Yule with this remark: — “J. [i. e, T ] B., the 
author, gives a rough drawing. It reprosente the 
Purgoe as a somewhat high-sterned lighter, not 
very large, with five oar-pins a mide. I cannot 
identify it exactly with any kind of modern boat. 
of which I have found a representation. It is 
perhaps most like the palwár. I think it must be 
an Orissa word, but I have not been able to trace 
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it in any dictionary, Uriy& or Bengal.” The 
modern Indian palwár (Malay, palwa) їз a skiff, 
aad would not answer the description. Anderson, 
ice. oit., mentions that in 1685 several ‘wel- 
leden Purgoes” and boata had put in for 
skelter at Haméswaram to the northward of 
Madapollam,” i.e, on the Coromandel Coast 
There seems to be no such word known there 
now. 


1 think, however, that the term purgoo is pro- 
bebly an obsolete Anglo-Indian oorruption of an 
Irdian corruption of the Portuguese term barco, 
baros Thus, 1510. "Into the Island Guaquem 
[Eu&kin] they imported many spices from India 
ard there they embarked in shallops [gelua-Jaiià] 
(which are a kind of barques [barcos], like oara- 
velas which ply in the Straits) and 
there they took passage in barges [baroas] and in 
a low dayw' time reached Oairo." Dalboquerque, 
Hak. Soo. Bd. L., 230. In 1498, Vasco da Gama, 
Нзі. Soc. Ed., р. 107, in his Malaydlam Vocabu- 
la-y translates barca by gambuoo [senbúq, Ar., 
mailing boat for going ashore], and he bsbitually 
used the word for any kind of sailing boat (ор. 
cit. 240) Atp 77 осопга “about a league below 
Oaleout about seventy boats [barcas] approach- 
ed” which barcas Csstanheda called tones. 
Т1 еве the Hak. Soo. Editor calls by a mistake 
“rowing-boats.” The dhony, dhoney, Tam toni, 
is a large shallow sailing’ boat, 7U ft. by 20 ft. 
beam. 


The above quotations seem to establish the fact 
thet baros was used for any kind of sailing boat 
by the early Portgnese visitors to the East. 


The prow, with all iis variants, parò, parao, 
Pharao, proe, provoe, praw, pairau, and ita 
doublé derivation from the Malayalam paru and 
the Malay prau, pr&hu, has all along been used 
' вв a generic term for any kind of sailing vessel, 
especiully for those taking cargoes and passengers 
to and from the early travellers’ ships. 


To the many quotations given by Yule, Hobson- 
Jobson, s.v. prow, I would add the following 
referring to the paru of the Indian West Coast. 
1508; — A parao filled with the corpses of the 
principal Moors, who had been killed in action was 
wen; drifting to shore towards the eity.” Dalbo- 
que-que, Hab. Soo. Få., 1L, lil. 1688 : — October 
the sixteenth. In the Morning we discern'd four 
Ships of Malabar Rovers near the shore (they 








called them Faroes and they goe with Oars like 
Galeota or Foists). Della Valle, Hak. Soo. Ed ,11., 
201. The foist, Port. fasta, was а small sailing 
vessel. But the identification of parao with the 
Malayalam ppu is shown by Pyrard de Laval 
(1611). “The Portuguese call their own galiota 
Navires (navios) and those of the Aalabars 
Pairaus. Most of these vessels were Ohetils,! 
that is to say merchantmen. Immediately on ar- 
rival the Malabars draw up their Pados or guliots 
on the beach. I was witness to the most gallant 
behaviour on the part of one of these Pados 
which was returning from war.” Hak. Soo. 
Ed., IL, 345. 


Then again there was the Anglo-Indian parr or 
parra suggesting the Dakhant word parwa (of. 
palwa and palwár above), used for a large boat. 
1684: — Jan. 12 Беой. a Generell from Vizaga- 
patam pt a Parr dated 4th instant . . . . Nor. 
3. Also Бетега] Parras and other larg boat in 
our River brosk and blown beyond Recovery. 
Mad. Cons. Pringle's Ed. pp. 6, 182, and note, 
p. 165 f. 


There were, therefore, several words of varying 
origin, closely allied in sound, in use for «mall 
zailing-vessels and large boate, which were used 
algo for boats generically. Indeed the variants 
soem endless: vide Linsvhoten,o. 1684. “In small 
boates called Tones und Pallenges [or Palegas] 
bring them abord." Hak Soc. Rd, IL, 181. 


But the prow from its Malay derivation of 
pr&hu was mixed up with the pirogue (French for 
a canos) and possibly the Portuguese peragua, 
a fast sailing-veasel 1703 : — They saw also near 
the Ону of Bantam above sixty little Barks 
which the Inhabitanta call Praos, Pranwen or 
Piroguee. The Sails and Tackling are the same 
with those of the Jonques. Those were Fisher- 
men Boate.” Coll. of Dutoh Voyages, 145. Ніяе- 
where, loo, oit., рр. 188, 144 (misprinted ptroque) ` 
and 187 (“the Orew of the Lion met with a little 
Pirogue or Indian Boat”), the compiler nearly 
always uses pirogue for práha, though some- 
times for & canoe or amall boat (p. 282). 


The old French writers do not, however, seem 
to have themselves used pirogue in the Hest fora 
canoe. Inthe Premier Livre de LHistoire de la 
Navigation aus Indes Orisatalss par les Hollan- 
dois, 1600, we find, fol. 8:— ‘Is en fonê de 
Cansos [elsewhere in the book always Canoas] 





1 To, сле. For the interesting lin this word eoe ants, Yol. XXVI, р, 345, n 49. 
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ou Barques, de moyenne grandeur, d'une seule 
piece.” Fol. 13: — “Ainsi navigans en compagnie 
de Paraos nous vingmes la ой nous trouvámes trois 
ou quatre Canoas.” Fol 20: — “En un Golphe ou 
pays de Тата veismes un Ionoo, qui est un bateau de 
Tara.” On fol. 23 there isa “Delineation sur le vit” 
of a fight between the Dutch fleet and 24 paraos 
and 1опоов de Iava where the paraos are armed 
boats and the jonoos sailing vessel. Оћар. 33 (fol. 
85 ff.) is entitled “Des Fustes, Galeottes, navires 
ou Ioncos, Pharaos, Barques de guerre & es- 
quifs en Iava & lieux circonvolsins & les lieux où 
pour le plus basty,” with an illuetration which 
shows the іопоов to be ships, the paraos to be 
sailing-vessels or barques, and the fishing boats 
(canoas) to be outrigged canoes. In 1688 the 
Voyage de Siam des Peres Jesuites, р. 193, tays : — 
“Qependant il venoit a toute heure à bord une 
infinité du Oanota de Javans qu'ils агроЦепі 
Preux” with an illustration of the ‘Rade do Ban- 
tam” showing asailing Prau and a Canotor fish- 
ing Prau (outrigged Canoe). In the Journal en 
suite dw Voyage de Siam (Amsterdam reprint, 
1697), under 16 Aoust (1085) we read: —''Le 
Ohevalier de Fombin est parti ce matin à une 
heure aprés minuit dans le canot” (p. 117). And 
under Septembre 26, “A huit heures du soir est 
arrivé un petit canot Siamois" The Hnglish 
translation of the Voyage de Siam, London, 1688, 
p. 95, bas: “In the mean time vast numbers of 
the Javaners Canoes, which they call Praux, 
came on Board of us every minute” And it 
gives the plan of the ‘Rade de Bantam” in 
facsimile. 


All this information is exactly on a par with 
that from Lockyer. 1711: — “The large Proes 
will carry fourteen or fifteen Tun and are chiefly 
imploy'd in profitable Voyages to the Coasts of 
Pegu, Malacca, ete, But their flying Proes are 
only for fishing, coasting and visiting the Islands 
thereabouts.” — Trade in India, 45. Butatp 92 
he has :— 4 Ooohin-Chinese Galleys with Prows, 
which mounted to in all 65 and in them about 300 
Soldiers.” 


That the Malay práhu was used for any kind of 
sailing veseel is neatly evidenced by a queer oon- 
tribution to Asiatic Researches, 1818, Vol. XII. 
p. 129 #., on the "Maritime Institutions of the Ma- 
lays.” At p. 130, we read, "these are the Laws to 
be enforced in Ships, Junks and Práhus;” but 
throughout the Rules that follow práhu is used 
for every kind of ship irdisoriminately. This 
is of course evidenoe independent of the direct 
statement of all Malay scholars, Raffles, Maraden, 
Crawford, Maxwell, Swettenham, ete., thet pr&u, 


prábu iso gencric term for а vessel of any kind 
on the water. 


As regards purgoo, purgoe, purga, porgo, 
byrgoe, the evidence is as follows: — 


1669-79.— Т. B. shows in the text above quoted _ 
that the purgoo was a lighter for goods at. 


“Hugly, Pyplo and Ballasore.” It probably could- ` 


algo sail 


1680. — “А porgo drove ashore in the Bay 
about Peply, laden with the Company's Petre.” — 
Mad. Consult, “See also Yule, бирри. ғ v porgo. 
No doubt these boats were identical with those 
T. B. alluded to. 


1688. — “The Thomas arrived with у®: 28 Bales 
of Silk taken out of the Purga.” — Hedges, Hak. | 
Soc. Ed , I., 65. At p 68 we read: “forcing away 
y! Master and all y? men of y* boat whereon y* 
remainder of our Deoca fine cloth and 28 Bales of 
Silk were laden.” , 8o the purga was 2 “boat” of 
the hghtor class. At p. 64 it nas “у! boat we 
brought from Hugly." 


1685. — Anderson’s statement abore quoted 
from the Madapollam Records presumes the 
purgoe to bave been в freight-boat. 


1885. — Pringle notes in Mad. Oona. for 1684,- 
p.165:—''(porgo ocours) in Hoogly letter to 
Fort St George, dated 6th February 1084-5 
coupled with bora (Hind. bhar, & lighter), but in 
his 1685 vol. he does not quote the letter. 


The purgoo then was a barge (baroa) confused 
with the bark (baroo), just as tho sail-less barge 
and the sailing bark have been oonfused in the 
West, Vide Leguat, 1099, Hak. Boc. Ed., 1.,107:— 
“We ware to build a pretty big Boat . . . . 
Our Bark жав twenty Foot long at the Keel six 


broed and four deep, we rounded it at both ends.” — ' 


I close these notes with two useful quotations 
towards the history of the word Prow. 


1686. — The natives are very ingenious beyond 
any people in making Boats or proes, ва they are 
called in tho East Indies, and therein they take 
great delight. [Describing & canoe with an “out- 
lager," +. f, outrigger]. — Dampier, New Voyage, 
9nd Ed., 1697, p. 298 f. 


1818. — The Malay and Buggess [Bugis] proes 
DE ES used to come here [Junkceylon] to 
exchange their produce.” — Milburn, Commerce, 
11 p. 292. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, 


Boreetore — Secretary. 


Anis, Vol. X XIX. p. 116, I explained that the 
word sorestore was, in its various Anglo-Indian 
forms, а corruption of the auctioneers’ and furni- 
ture-dealers! word escritoire for a fancy writing. 
table (bureau). I give here a still further corrup- 
tion of it from a furniture-dealer's book. А would- 
be antique book called * The Compiler | Furniture 
and Decorations | Оћоіоэ and select Designs | 
from the best Authors | Oompiled and Publish- 
ud | by В. Charles designer | 14 Fulham Road 
South Kensington | London, 1879” has come 
into my hands. Абр 109 are two designs copied 
from Ince of fanoy writing tables. Putting Inoe's 
date at about 1750 we get at a date for tho quaint 
hoading of the designa. 


о. 1750.— “Lady's Beorotary's. W. Ince 
invt. et del M. Dariy вопр. (Designed by W. 
Ince, contemporary to Chippendals.) ” 


R. O. Taw prs. 


BOMH HINDU SUPERSTITIONS IN THE 
OBNTRL PROVINCES. 


1. When a siok person is at the point of death, 
the howling of dogs, or the hover or scream of 
kites, denotes that celestial beings are abvut to 
take the departing soul up into the heavens, 


2. Ifa mother complains of failure of milk, 
the old women of the honsehold go at onoe to the 
nearest well, ciroumambulato it, burn incenss 
and make offerings of oocoannt and libations of 
milk and water. At each libation the following 
- prayer is offered :— "О merciful Ganga, fill my 
treasta with as heavy a volume вз іце own 
bosom bears.” 


8. Weapons of all sorts are supposed to bear 
animosity, as such, towards human beings, The 
way to secure yourself against the enmity of any 
perticulsr weapon is to knock it soreral times 
against Mother Barth. 


4. Theslayiüng of a cat isa great ain, and to 
ехріабе it, you must eat its tail, or, if you can 
afford it, you should make a golden cat and give 
it in charity to a temple. 


5. Drought -is said to be caused by throwing 
pieces of iron ont of the house during а shower 
of rain. There is, however, & doubt about 
this, and some say that it iss good thing 
to do as the pieces of iron will act as lightning 
conductors. : i 


6. The surest way of bringing about a drought 
is to bury a female corpse with a fretus in its 
womb. The only oure for this is to exhume the 
body and take the fotos out and then bury it 
again І а woman is buried when pregnant at 
a time of year which is not the autumn there will 
be no rain m consequence daring the next rainy 
season. 


7. Ifa child is afflictel with a bad cold it is 
sufficient for the mother to seat it in the lap of à 
brother or aister, or of any vld woman failing the 
first two, and pour into the ohild's nostrils a 
mixture of sessmum oil boiled with flies and 
garlic. 


1 
B. When a child is learning to walk and falls 
on the ground, the mother should spit on the 
spot and kick it and at the same time abuse the 
ground. This she should do to drive away the 
hungry imps and devils that are always 
prowling about to do mischief and have brought 

about the fall of the child. 


M. E. Papiow. 


— 


80MB CORRUPTIONS OF BNGLISH FROM PORT 
BLAIR, 


1. “Portland Osment” becomes simin, 
simint and sirmit. 


& -" Koes, mess-house”” booomes messoott 
in petitions, being a mixture of Eng. “moss” und 
Hind. kó house, 


3. Kwangtung, the name of a local ship, 
becomes Жанып. 


4. Beblance quio is the form on a menu 


that bubble and squeak, the favorite dish of 
the native cook, sometimes assumes. 


В.О. Tempus, 
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DOOR-NOTICE. 


A HISTORY or SANNKEIT LITERATURE, by ARTHUR 
A. Macpoxmnb, M.A, Pa D., of Gorpu~ Ошен 
College, Oxford; Boden Professor of Sanskrit aud 
Fellow of Balliol, (Short fistories of the Interaturos 
of the World, IX. London: William Hoinemann, 
1900.) f 
PROFESSOR MAODONELL bos given us a tho- 

roughly interestiny and readable account of a 
great subject. His book is a popular book-in 
the best sense of the word: but it is much more 
than this. The judiciously selected bibliographies, 
which he has edded to his chapters, will be of the 
greatest utility tu the student, who wishes to 
make a more minute investigation of any particular 
branch of Sanskrit literature, 

Such a book, giving a comprehensive viow of 
the whole, and, at the same time, affording o cluo 
to the study of tho different parts, was vory 
greatly needed in English. European students, 
indeed, usually know enqugh German to be able to 
use German works, and they have had for the last 
thirteen years Prof. L von Sohroeder's Indiens 
Literatur wnd Ouitwr, the of which is much 
the same as that of the present work. But Native 
Indian students are not, as а rule, similarly 
equipped; and everyone who lias had to teach 
Native studente must have experienced a 
difüoulty which will now bo removed by this 
hand-book. 

Summarizing, as it does, the results of n host 
of special monographs, Prof. Macdonell’s book 
contains in many respects, and especially in 
regard to the Veda, a much fuller account of the 
gams of modern scholarship than is to be found 
elsewhere in any one volume, For example, his 
accounts of the composition of the Rig-Veda, of 
the oriteria by the application of which the 
relativo ages of its different parts may be dis 
covered, of the Vedio metres and their develop- 
. ment within the Veda itself, eto., together eonsti- 
tute a most useful rárusas of the results of highly 
specialised research. - 

The great change whieh has of recent years 
соте over the investigation of the history of Indian 
oulture lies in the recognition of the fact that tho 
Aryan in India possessed greater originality than” 
ho was previously credited with. Formerly he was 
allowed to have an infinite capacity for “brooding 





1 One will really not be sorry when the last is hoard 
of the argument derixed from yavemitá, “the Greek 


covered with Turkey oarpet, that tho walls were dusted 
with & brush oallod & Turk’s head, that, during the 


t 


over” ideas which he had conveyed from others, 
but his power of initiating such ideas was denied, 
It was almost assumed that the invnsion of 
Alexonder the Great and the settlement of the 
Bactrian Greeks in Northern India had completely 
dominated all aubaequent Indian culture. Now, 
on the other hand, it is difficult to mention any 
science or art in which some original efforts nnd 
some degroo of progress are not, by general 
consent, conceded to Indin. Astronomy, mathe- 
matics, law, grammar, coinage — all these hed 
beginnings and a more or loss perfoct development 
in India itself. Especially true is this of every 
branch of literature. As Prof, Macdonell points 
out, “The importance of ancient Indian literature 
as a whole lurgoly consists in its originality. 
Naturally isolated by its gigantic mountain ban ier 
in tho north, the Indian peninsnla has over since 
the Aryan invasion formed a world apart, over 
which a unique form of civilisation 1apidly 
spread, nnd has ever sinco prevailed.” In thio 
remark on the literature generally, Prof. Ma... 
donell includes the drama, thus agreeing with tha 
greater number of scholars now-a-days that the 
Indian droma had an independent origin. The 
attempt to durive it from a Greek source, like the 
attempt to trace the influence of Greek novelist 
in the Senskrit romances, was really only on- 
manifestation of what was, at one time, nn ulmo: 
univorsal bias, singularly ill-supported by any 
kind of tangible evidenoc.! 


The statement on p. 418, that Kanishka was a 
Сака king and the founder of the Сака era should 
be modified. On his coins he is called a Kushann, 
nota Сака. The whole question of the origin 
of the Cake Era is at present in a great state of 
uneertainty, and it cannot be said that recent 
contributions to the discussion have done much 
to enlighten us on the subjoct, 


Professor Alacdonell is to bo congratulated on 
his courage in omitting what has hitherto been a 
constant feature of all works on Sanskrit litera. 
ture — Goethe's little poem on Cakuntal&, Like 


. Bchopenhaner's equally exaggerated estimate cf 


the Upanishads, it bas lured many an honest soul 
on to bitter disappointment. 
E. J. Барвоч. 


intervals, the denizens of the humbler parts of the house 
regaled themselves with Turkish delight, while their 
more fortunate brethren in the Foyer partook of Turkish 
coffee (actually served, in one instance, at least, o, 1900 
A, D., by a real live Turk) and smoked Turidab cigar. 
ettes, he will hare just as good an argumént for іы 
Oriental origin, 
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NEW RESEARCHES INTO THE COMPOSITION AND EXEGESIS OF THE QORAN. 
E BY HARTWIG HIRSCHFELD, PH.D., M.R.A,B. 
(Continued from p. 181.) 
Снартав VIII. 
The Parable in the Qorân. 


EAL poetical element in the Qordn — Critical value of the matkal in the Qorán. — Ita develoy. 
R ment and distribution through the various period — Views of Arab authors on the mathal — 
The shorter aphorisms collected — Parable and dogma — Parables chronologically arranged — 
Application of mathals — Biblical mathals in the Qoréa — Authropomorphism — Мові views ou 
the subject — Repetitions af mathals in altered forms — JVathals in Medinian revelations, 


‘Appendix: The Afathal in Tradition. 





Apart from those few cases already notified, in which Muhammed betrayed his inability to 
` alienate himself completely from oertain traditions of the national poetry, we find his sermons 
embellished to a suprising extent with poetic gems. The Qorén is studded with them — to use 
his own phrase — like “with hidden pearls.” The pathos of the deolamatory period would 
hardly bear artistic oriticism, but the case is quite different as regards the parables, poetic 
comparisons, and figures of speech which leapt unsought upon his tongue, and by their simplicity 
and appositeness give an undeniable charm to many passages otherwise forced and tedious. 
When speaking in aphorisms Muhammed introduced no new element into the literature of 
the Arabs, since proverbs and epigrams are prominent in their oldest productions, His own 
share is unusually large, and Moslim theologians and literateurs eagerly compiled an enormous 
number of sayings and parables which they attributed to Muhammed, but with the exception uf 
those oocurring in the Qorén itself, it is difficult to establish the authenticity of any of them. 


The Arabio term for aphorism is mathal. The various definitions of this word, given by 
Moslim authors, commence with the idea of similitude,*! like the Hebrow máshál, but the matka! 
also includes fables and short tales, which on account of some peouliar feature have become 
proverbial. The mathal therefore comprehends every allegory, tale, and sentence 
containing anything worth remembering. To these the Qoránic maths] adds, under 
certain conditions, the interpretations of description? and example. It afforded the Prophot 
numerous opportunities of alluding to persons and incidents in the guise of a parable or fable 
of his own invention. ` 

Muhammed's employment of the mathal as an element of rhetoric was undoubtedly а conces- 
mon to the familiarity of his people with this feature of national poetry, altLough its fictitious 
character should have placed it in contrast to the reality of the revelations. Indeed, Muhammed 
limited the fictitious appearance of the mathal as much as possible, The aim of his speeches 
was practical;and the affect of the mathals intended to be drastic rather than artistic. Eloquence 
for its own sake was not the Prophet's chief object, and in using figures of креесћ he never sought 
ta be poetic, i 7. 


= ine fa ds ds a کے‎ 


be added Qor vi. 26, 








те Bee abovo Ch. I То the plays upon words mentioned by Noldeke, 1 c. p. 82, ahould 


as, : o”. 
ais оу у dis .وهم پنهون‎ 

© Soe Appendix to this chapter, - 

n See Al Maidin!, Arebwm Proverbia, ed, Freytag, ПІ. р, 829. Al Beidh. on Qor. H. 16, and Sprenger, Dictionary 
of Technical Terms, р. 1340. Kashshif on Qor. xvi. 62. Al Ghaxib, in Kit. almadnün, p. 102, sq. establishes the 
differance between Jlis and (Jie, , 

© B, g., the sheop and tho knife, Hariri, Megêmas, ntroduction, Z, D. M. G. xlvi. p. 787, and Tamud, Pesa}, 
fol, 63го. 


98 Kashah. ii. 16, Al Bagh often. 
м Çor. үй. 176, xri. 63; for farther classification qf. Iigdn, p. BS! sqq. 
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` Besides this the mathals of the Qorda have a literary importance also, as they assist in the 
etitical treatment of the book. In some cases they serve to fix the periods of the addresses of which 
ibey form а pert, and their dispersion through the book reveals the following interesting facts. In 
older portions they are extremely rare. None, or hardly any, occur as carly as the confinnatory 
period. It is plain that, when the Prophet was engaged in building up the framework of the new faith, 
he could not at the same time adorn it, and he may also have feared that wathals of any kind woald 
be suggestive of poetry. They, however, gradually crept into the declamatory period in the form of 
very brief comparisons, whilst real parables could only find a place amidst longer discourses of 
doctrinal character, The oaths taking as witnesses the sun, moon, stars, dawn, day, night and similar 
subjecta, cannot be regarded as aphoristio expressions, because they are merely high-flown invocations 
of natural phenomena. Even the appeals, to the “ Elevated Qorga,” the '* Book, the “ Day of Judgment ’’ 
in rts various descriptions, and other transcendental objects are besed-on matters which the Prophet 
taught were real His piotures of the transformations of Nature, of the Last Day, of the pleasures 
of paradise and the tortares of hell have also substantial backgrounds. . Hence there are considerably 
more parabolic uttaranoes in the shorter and less pompous period of narrative revelations, whilst the 
bulk of the Meccan mathels belongs to the periods of the descriptive and legislative 
addressos. They are still more frequent after the Hijra until the battle of Badr, after which they are 
not so often met with. We thus see that the mathal in the Qoré» developed gradually. It roached 
ita apogee, when Mohammed's hitherto purely doctrinal mission assumed а political character. Of those 
which appear later, some are almost repetitions of former ones, some aro evolved from personal 
experiences, others are manifestly borrowed, one is of questionable authenticity, and all of them have 
ittle or no fictitious eloment. 








The matkal as one of the characteristic features of the Qorgs has hitherto received no attention 
from European students ; yet ita importance did not escape several Moslim writers of repute. Foar. 
teen shorter aphorisms were collected by Abu Mangfr Al Tha'&libi.* Al Suyút! in his /10йя37 entered 
moro deeply into the subject proper. According to his statement, based on earlier authorities, 
Muhammed is said to have given the matkal a place among the fire ways in which revelations came 
down, and to have advised believers to reflect on their meaning. He further states that Al Máverdi, 
commenting on this, teaches that study on the matkal holds the foremost rank among the studies of 
the Qorda, however negleotedát may be, and that “ а matkal without its application is like a horse without 
bridle and a camel without strap.” Of the views of other authors, quoted by Al Suyfit, on the 
importance of the watkal, I will only mention one, vis., that the mathals represent abstract reflections 
in concrete form, because the human mind grasps by means of the tangible. The purpose of а seathal ів. 
therefore the comparison of what is hidden to something thet is manifest, aud comprises the various 
degrees of approval and disapproval with their consequences. ‘‘ Therefore,” concludes Al Suyátt, in 
his introductory remarks on the topic, “has All&h inserted in the Qorga as well as in His other books 
шапу sathals, and one of the chapters of the Gospel bears the name : Chapter of the Parables.’ 


The difference between *horter comparisons and figures of speech, and the parable proper has 
already boon pointed out by Al Suyütt.*! who treats on both in different chapters of his work, divid- 
ing the former info varions classes which there is no need to be detailed here. : 


[t i» of greater importante «o note that tho matkal had to be submitted to a kind of dogmatic 
treutinent. Bome bjected to the employment of the matkals of the Qorfa lor profane purposes. 
The poet Huriri it blamed for having interwoven one of the Qordaic oomparisons in one of his 
Afaqdmae,™ because, according to Al Zarkashi, it is not lawful to transfer Qorénic mathals to other 
works. We conclude from this that. Moslim critics had some notion of the poetic element which was . 
hidden in aphorisms and parables, but being accustomed to judge according to the exterior of things, 
they considered nothing poetic which wannot written in verse aud rhyme. 











% Q. хі. 30, see bolow. м Kt) allj/s wels'jis (Cairo, 1801), p. 4. E Page 778. 
9 Abû Hureira. 9? Im. ilid. ** Of. В. Мань Ch. хн. 
x Bg, 564, Comparisons and Aphorisms, Gor xrix. 49 q, Rq. 255. Qf. Hariri Mag. xiii., Bohol 
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We will now prooeed to give a list of the most striking comparisons and aphorisms. Although 
it does not claim to be exhaustive, it is yet sufficient to show Muhammed's purpose in introducing 
them. The perable proper will be discussed afterwards. The first group is arranged according to the 
sequence of séras in our editions, the Medinian passages being marked by an asterisk. 

* ji, 9, In ог hearts is а sickness. 


* 69. They (your hearts) are as stone, or harder still; there are some stones from 
which streams burst forth, and there are others, when they burst asunder, the 
water issnes out. 


* v. 35. We have prescribed to the children of Isracl that whoso kills a soul, unless it be 
for another soul, or for violence (oommitted] in the land, it is as thongh he 
had killed men altogther.” ` 
vi, 83. The life of this world is nothing but a game and a sport. 

66. То every prophecy is а act tims. 


125. Whomscever Allâh wishes to guide, He expands his breast to Islam; but 
whomsoever Ho wishes to lead astray, He makes his breast tight and straight, 
- as though he would mount up into heaven. | 


164, Мо soul shall cam aught against itself; nor shall one bearing a burden bear 
the burden of another. 


vi. $8. Until the camel enters the eye of а needle. 
* үш. 22 (67). The worst of boasts are in Allih's sight the deaf, the dumb, those who do 
not understand. 
34. All&h steps in between nan and his heart. 
x. 34 Your wilfulness against yourselves is bat a provision of this world's life, 
28, As though their faces were veiled with the déep darkness of the night. 
xiii 17. Shall the blind and the seeing be held equal? or shall the darkness and ths 
light be held equal 1 97 
xvi. 79. Nor is ihe matter of the Hour aught but as the twinkling of an eye or 
nigher still. 
94. Be not like her who anravels her yarn, fraying out after she has spun if close. 
` xvii, 86. Everyone acts afier his own manner. 
xxi. 80. Every soul shall taste of death. 
104. As the rolling of the Sijill for the books, 10 
* xxii. 82. He who associates aught with Allah, it is as though he had fallen from heaven, 
and the birds #паісһ him up, or the wind blows him away into a far 
distant place, 
xiii, 65. Each party rejoices in what they have themselves. 





зе Of. Miahuah, Sanh, tv. 5. © Qf. xxix, 64, xlvii. 88, lvi. 19; Hariri, Meg. xiii. 

W This is a very old aphorism and oocurs already in Mi, 89, xxxv. 19, ктт}. 9, Фа, See also Torrey, The 
Commercial Theological Terms im the Qoran, Leyden, 1891, , 

м Cf. Geiger, l. o. р, 71, and Al Meidåni, IL. 498; Hish. 922, L 18. 

r Cf. ibid, v. 19, xxxv. 90,91, xx. LH, 125, vi. 50, х1. 60, xxvii. 83, xxx. 59, i., 168. Cf. Isaiah, vi. 10; Ps. crv, 47 
arr. 15-18. 

s Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 52.. The phrass is also common in the Talmud and in Syriac- 

э Qf. xxix. $7; iti. 183, ` im Qf. Ch, IY. 
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ў `- xxix, 40. Tho woakeat of houses is the higuto of thè wpidar:t | 
- xxxi, 18. The iis dishjrooablo if хобе i the valon Sf tho aa. 


'84.. No soul knows what it shall earn to-morrow, aad по won] knows in what land, 
“Tt shall die? 


* xxxii, 19. Like one fainting with death, | 
xxiv. 4l. The plotting of evil only entangles those who practice it: 
xxivi. 39, Until it (the moon) becomes again like an old dry palm-branch. 
xxxvii, 47, As though they (the maidens) were & hidden egg. 
68, Its spathe is as it were the heads of devils. 
‚ xxxix. 12, Shall those who know be held equal to those who know not? 
alí 84, " Good and evil shall not be deemed alike. 
xli 19, He who wishes for the tilth of the last world — а tilth of this world. 
81, | The ships that sail tike mountains in tho sea, 
Ы xlix. 12.. “Some suspicion i iss gin c^ sue would опе ot you! like to eat his«lead 
: Ж brother's flesh M Де” ED ur 
L5 Fees diis i ang jii vi 
hi 4 .. С ‚ boys of their's us thougli they "wore hidden pearls. 
liv. .7.. As ibd they were locusts scattered about. | 
_ ty. 58. An though they were rubies and pearla. 
lr. 99, Bright and large-eyed maids like hidden pearls.’ 
* ш. 4 As though they were а compact building. VE 
8. They desire to put.out the light of God. with their months. 
i li 4. Like timber propped up. E 
lxix, 7. As though they were palm stumpe thrown down.* 
е ‚а. ‚8, The heaven shell be like molten brass (9) and the mountains shall be lite 
` flocks of wool. 
43. As though they flock to PR 
Ixxiv, 51, As though they were timid asses which flee from а lion. 
xvi. 19. Thon wilt think them scattered pearls. 


lxxvii, 82, It throws off sparks like towers, (83) as though they were yellow camels. 
ай. 46. Ав though they had only tarried an evening or the noon thereof. 


a 3. Men shall be like scattered moths, (4) and the mountains shall be like 
р flocks of carded wool.” 


The list is long enough to reveal n poetic element of considerablo strength. 


We now come to those parables which Muhammed introduced by the term mathal. These 
are more, elaborate and contain a moral I have thought it advisable to discuss thom in an 
approximately chronological order, which will allow us to observo the development of the 


1 Qf. Al Медалі, II. 842, and Job, vili. 14 Bee Al Tba'Atibi, ذمار القلوب في المضاى المنسرب‎ (Cod. Brit. 
Мав. Or. 9658) fol. 82ro. 

= Cf. Talmud B. Succah, fol 53то, E, Jôhanan says: The feet of man brmg him to the place where he ic 
doomed to dio. : А 

з Œ. Marti (р, 28,1. 8), Mag. L 80. * Bee Dan. іі. 8. ^ è Cf Hasin b. ТЫЫН, р. 89,1. 6; fig. p. М3. 

< Cf. Hy, 20, Ше same phrase, oT Cf. 1vll. 18; iii. 118, li. 269, 287, and abore Ch. IV. 
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Joránio mathal. The first does not appear until in the narrative S. xviii, in which two occur 
atonce. In the former, the wealthy unbelierer is contrasted with his poor but pious neighbour 
.n the following manner : — > - 


v. 31. Strike ont for them a mathal: two men? for one of whom we made two 
gardens of grapes, and surrounded them with palms and, put corn 
between the two. ‘Each of the two gardens brought forth its food, and 
did not fail in aught. (82).And we caused a river to flow between them, 
and he (the owner) had fruit. He said to his friend, who com peted? 
with him: I am wealthier than thou, and mightier of household. (88) 
And he went in unto his garden having sinned against himself. Said 
he: Ido not think that this will ever come to an end. (34) And I do 
not think that the Hour is immineat, and surely, if I be sent back unto 
my Lord, I shall find а better one than it in exchange. (85) His friend 
— who competed with him — said to him: Тдоц hast disbeliepal in Fim 
who has created thes from dust, and then from a clot, and then made thes a. 
man. (36) But He is Allâh, my Lord, and I will not associate anyone 
with my Lord. (87) Couldst thou not have said, when thon didst go 
into thy garden: What Alldh^pleeses! There is no power save in 
Allah. If thou lookst at me, I am less than thee in wealth and children. 
(88) But baply my. Lord will give me [something] better than thy 
garden, and will send npon it a thunderbolt from the sky, so that it shall. 
become bare slippery soil. (89) Or on the morrow its water will be 
deeply sunk, во that, thou canst not reach it, (40) His fruits wero 
encompassed so that on the morrow he wrung his handa for which he 
had spent thereon, for théy (the fruits) had perished on their trellises ; 
and he mid: Would’ that I had never associated anyone with my 
Lord! (41) Yot he had not any party to help him beside Allah, nor 
was he helped. = 


The second mathal consistently teaches the vanity and short duration of earthly pleasures. 
Tt is ns follows : — ELM han? . : 


v. 43. Forge for them a mathal of tha life of this world ; [it is] like water which 
we have sent down from the sky,10 so that the vegetation of the earth is 
mingled with it. On the morrow it is dried up, and the winds scatter 
it. Alláh i» powerful over all. (44) Wealth and children are the adorn- 
ment of the life of thia world, bat the lasting pions deeds arg better 
with thy Lord as a recompense and better as a.hope. , RATI 

The application of both mathais is easily found: The opulent but wicked man represente 
“he stubborn opponent of Isltm, whilst the loss wealthy rieighbonr'is the Prophet himself. It 
“a to be noted that, in his censure of his rioh rival, the other repeats the chief words of the first 
aroclamation (v, 85 = S. xovi. 1 to 2).!! - Further, tha double allusion to the loss of Muhammed's 


| р : 


Amd, foster brother to Muhammed, who diéd A, Н. 4, and whose widow Umm Balims became the wife of ihe Pro- 
>het (see Sprenger, I. 488). Others (Ibn Abbás) are of opinion, that the mathal in question was revealed on 


zen two Jewish brothers (aee also Kash ). Sineo all these traditions deserve bei little oredance, I refrain fro 
"mtering more fully into them. Biblical p&rajlels to the matkal are to be found: Isaiah, х1. 7 ; Ps, сін 16-16 


7 Bee Bain, p. 8б; АІ Ghasali, Kit. Демда. p, 101. u Of. Ix. 17-19, 
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two sons (v. 87 and 44) in their infancy, es well as that of his former wealth, is too plain to be 
misunderstood. This melancholy narrativo is particularly applicable to his own position a short time 
after the death of his wife Khadija, when he also lost his unole Abû Talib, Lis only protector. The 
date of the revelation in question could thus be nxed at (e summer 619) about three years before 
the Hijra. 


The comparison of the vicisitudes of human life to the growth and decay in Nature appeared so 
appropriate to Muhammed, that he not only repeated the last quoted mathal in a more elaborate form, 
but also gare it a didactic tendency. The following instance is particularly interesting : — 

x. 26. Verily the likeness (matkal) of this world is like water which we send down 
from the sky, and with 15 are mingled the plants of the earth from which 
men and cattle eat, until when the earth puts on its ornature and becomes 
garnished, ita inhabitants think that they have power over it. Our order!? 
comes by night or by day; we make it mown down, as if it had not been 
‘rich yesterday — thus do we detail the signs unto people who reflect. 


One of the most natural and therefore very common topios in Muhammed's sermons is the 
contrast between unbelievers and the faithful. This is sometimes expressed in allegorical form, as in 
the following matkal. The infidels are likened to the blind and deaf, while the believers are those who 
soo and hear ; shall the two classes be held equal (xi. 26)? The comparison of unbelief with blindness, 
deafness and dumbness being: quite Biblical, is one of the commonest in the Qorfa.? Mentioning 
dumbness alone it occurs again, and in a more developed form, in a matkal to be touched upon later. 


Unquestionably modelled on Biblical máshdis are the following two oontained in the (narrative) 
xivth Sära. The one (v. 21) represents the works of the infidels as ashes which are blown about on 
a stormy day. This is clearly a reflex on Ps. I. 4 (Is. xl. 7). The other mathal, oocurring in the 
same address (ү. 29 to $1) compares a good word to a good treel whose root is firm and whose 

branches are in the sky. It gives its fruit af every season by the permission of its Lord — Allah 
draws parallels for men, haply they may be mindful. The likeness (mathal) of a bad word is as a bad 
treo which is felled down above the earth and has no staying place. — This parable is a five rendering 
of the verse in Ps, i. preceding the one upon which the foregoing matkal is based (see also Abôth, 
ІП. 17; Jer. xvii. 6 to 8). The phrase, it gives its fruit at every season, marks the origin 
without doubt. 

Besides the two comparisons mentioned above,l* S. xvi. counts not lesa than three mathals. 
The first stands in connection with two others placed together in S. xliii., of whioh the second 
is somewhat earlier, but the first nearly contemporaneous with the one under consideration. It is 
introduced by & rebuke, directed against the pagan Arabs for their manifest aversion to female 
children, many of whom they destroyed in infancy. “When any of them,” he says (xvi, 60), 
“is informed [of the birth] of a.girl, his face turns black, and he is choked with wrath.” In 
the parallel passage, which also contains a warning against the affence of ascribing daughters to 
Allah (8. xliii, 15) stands instead of “girl” the phrase: — “that which he (the pagan Arab 
employs аз a methal for the Rahman” (v. 16).17” Subsequently Muhammed declares (9. xvi. 63) 
those who do not believe in the “last world” are the matkal (prototype) of evil, whilst Allah is 





тї serum, qf. хті 1-2. 

1» Of. above, p. 163, where the blind and seeing aro compared with ono another, but this wake} is realistio, 

и Rg. 565. . 

5 A1 дыбы, vil. p. 188, LaLe ly والأستغفار‎ cooly حسنة‎ ДЫЎ اوكل‎ Ope UI كلية‎ 1 of, Koah. 

16 Bee р. 163. 

17 Al Jübiz (Abstracts from) Kit. Albcy4n waltibyda, Constantinople, 1301, р. 176, says with regard to this 
verse ı Alli strikes а mathal on account of the inadequacy of the language and in order to promote understanding, 
even going жу'йңг as to compare His people to women and children. 


٠١ aged cle ‘of, vi. 176, Xho 5 La) which I translate: “ a bad example ”ر‎ Kash, у pel) Kho of. Al Bagh. 


x 
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the highest matkal. “It would be difficult to understand what Muhammed meant by this vagne 
expression, did he not explain it a few verses later in the distinct prohibition (v. 76) : — You 
shall not forge а methal for Allâh, behold Allah knows but you do not know.¥ In contrast to 
this prohibition stands the assertion (5. xliii, 57 to 59), that the Son of Maryam was set up as 
a mathal, “ he is but а servant upon whom we have bestowed our mercy, and whom we have 
made a mathal for the children of Israel.” 


Now here is a distinot restriction laid down, which serves not only to emphasize the 
monotheistic idea, but also to cavil at the anthropomorphistic metaphors used in the Bible. As 
a sincere convert to monotheism Muhammed disapproved of any attempt to explain divine 
attributes in the light of human faculties; in other words, he wished to be more monotheistio 
than the Biblo whose anthropomorphistic terms he took literally. In a tradition handed down by 
Al Shahraatáni* Muhammed is said to have declared : — “The Mushabbika (those who personify 
Allah) are the Jews of this nation,” which means that Moslims who represent Allâh after the 
fashion of hnman qualities follow the sinful custom of the Jews. The Prophet, however, 
had only one side of the question in view, and Kremer?! blames him unjustly for contradicting 
himself. Though it must be admitted that Muhammed did not investigate the question of 
anthropomorphism thoroughly, yet all passages in the Qordn dealing with the subject are not 
of one stamp. Muhammed rejected that form of tashbih (personification), which in the Bible 
refers to God individually. All&h is never spoken of аза “Man of war” (Exod. rv, 8), “the 
Rock who has borne thee” (Dent. xxxii, 4), or.“ the Fountain of living waters ” (Jer. ii. 18), or 
as ‘‘ Father." The last named appellation, so common in both Testaments, appeared to Muhammed 
as sheer blasphemy. He therefore took an early opportunity of declaring? that Allah had 
neither a child nor any equal.M The title of “ Father" is accordingly scrupulously avoided in 
all the lists of the ^ Most Comely Names.” It seems to me more than accidental that, when 
Muhammed related his alleged vision, that he did not mention any name of God, but ciroumacribed 
it by the epithet of “ Mighty of Power.” The Commentators refer this expression to the 
Archangel Gabriel, although at that period Muhammed hed not shown any knowledge of him,” 
and in the verse in question evidently alluded to Allah himself. To prevent misunderstanding 
that similitudes of All&h should not be made, Muhammod cautiously stated that any other title 
of Allâh used by him was but one of the “ Most Comely Names” which belongod to Him, 
In this way he kept his hand free to employ that other, and rather subordinate, form of 
anthropomorphism with which he was quite unable to dispense. He certainly tried to do 
without it, bat only sucoeeded during the first period. АПАҺ thus speaks and writes, possesses 
hands, site on his throne, which is borne by angels, loves, hates, and is eren cunning towards the 

19 The Commentators see in this verse only the prohibition to compare Allah with another being, whioh in 
thad oase would be placed side by sido with him. Kash, من يضرب الأمثال‎ „ўа, Aas), AUG للا شراک‎ cates 


Kody 425, حالا!حال‎ dado. Cf. also Jalalain and Al Beidh. Tho verse stands in ооппеслоп with xvi. 78. 


з Ed. Oureton, p. 18 | Al Nawawi, v. р, 850, اليهون | لل‎ quedo wl. Of. Goldsiber in Monatechrift f. 
Gesch, ы. ТУ. d. Jdth. xxviii, р 809. 

N Geschichle der herrschendex Ideen, etc. p. 17. 

™ In the first part of his Xitdbal Hilal walnikal (fol. 30vo) Ibn Haxm, ia his criticism of tho O. T., gres a trans 
lation of Bxod. Oh. xv., and romarks that to describe Allih asa “strong man" is heresy. He professes to have 
urged this point to a Jew of his ecquaintance, who replied that in дог. xxiv. 85. АПАН is styled “ the Light of heaven 
and earth." While admitting this, Ibn Haxm referred the Rabbi to a tradition, according to whioh Abu Darr asked 
Muhammed if he had ever seen Allâh? The answor was “ yes,’ but this "light" did not mean a visible light, 
' but an invimble опе. Ibn Hazm therefore explains the light’ in question as guidance for the inhabitants of tho 
earth, but “light” is to be wanted among the names of АЦЕ. It is, however, not difficult to see that in tho 
expression “light” there is an inoonsistenoy which even embarrassed Mu‘tesilite interpretation, Al Beldh, 
andeavours vo show that, in this passage, "light" virtually applies to A|l&h only and stands for " he gives light,” 
Of. also Mawáqif, p. 169. In several Meooan (xx. 113, xxiii. 117) and Modinran (lix. 43) revelations АПАЬ is siyled 
“ King, " but this offers less difficulty for abstract interpretation ; cf. Al Badh. on lx. 38, Mewq. p. 181, and Al 
Qastalilni (ed. Búliq, x. p. 316) who explains: '' Possessor of gorerument.” Beo also on this subject my aztiole : 
* Mohammed and Criticism of the Bible,” J. 9. 2, XIII. p. 223 age. 

з Cf. Qor. oxi. 3; cf. xxiii. 93, yi. 101, ete. ™ Qf. Dect. іт. 85, 29. .. ™ Bee Hedhouso, J, Е. А, 8, 1890, 

95 Bee Ch. IV. #1 The name coours only in Medinian síras, 
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wioked.™ All this is quite in harmony with the Biblical style. Traditions of a more sensual 
character are to be received with scepticism as to their authentioity.9 The famous tradition 
according to which Muhammed said: — The heart of & believer is between the two fingers of 
the Merciful? is by no means more reelistio than the.verse (S. xxxviii, 75): “I have created 
with my hand,” or any of the numerous passages in which Allah sees, hears and spoaks.?! 


The Qoranic anthropomorphiam is but a variety of that in the Bible, which Muhammed 
considered he bad improved on, but which otherwise he acoepted without much reflection during 
the time of his training. Later Moslim theologians, who had gone through a similar course 


of studies, naturally looked upon anthropomorphistio revelations with & different eye, and ' 


endeavoured to explain, that they were inbred doctrines. Inoónsistency was the result. The: 


punctilious Zahirite school did not allow the ‘‘ Ninety-nine most comely names" to be surpassed, 
and put up в long list of names not suitable for Allah — Schools of more liberal idees took 
no heed of this restriction, bnt observed a certain restraint in names which Allah did not 
attribute to himself either in the бота» or in tradition.* On the other hand the Zahirites 
follow the more free thinking theologians to some extent in the allegorical explanation of 


human faculties with which Allâh is endowed,® and only one class goes so far as to take even 
those literally 2% 


The warning that Allah must not be made the object of табай i ін at onoe illustrated by - 


a parable set up by Himself in the following manner: — 


v. 77. A bond slave who is quite unable to do any work, and another whom | 


All&h has provided with every good provision, and who gives alms from 
it seoretly and openly; are these two equal? 


78. And Allâh has forged a mathal: two men, of whom one is dumb and able 
to do nothing, а burden to his master, wherever he turns, he does no 


good; is he to be held equal with him who bids what is just and who is : 


on the right way? 

The parable of the servant was very popular both among Jews and Christians, Ionly 
mention those of Abôth, І. 8,37 and St. Matth. xxiv. 45 and xxv. 14 sgg. Both mathale in ques- 
tion have the same object in view, ris., to show that man, whilst dependent?? on Allah, should 
be charitable and righteous. In both parables also allusions to practical religion are not want- 
ing, viz, in yus/fqu (give alms), ya'murw bi'adl (bids what is just) and sírátin emustdgimin 
(right way), through which the general character of the mathals is considerably limited. 


The last matkal in S. xvi. (v. 113) furnishes an instance of the manner in which it deve- 


Pd 


loped in a later repetition. It speaks of а city which was safe and happy, whilst its provisions : 


were flowing in from all sides; but it would not acknowledge, that all these had been sent by 





з Py. xviii. 27; Qor. viii. 80: cf. Al Beidhâwi: It is not lawful to use this term without restriction, 


™ Kremer, Gesch, p. 18 aq., places reliance in some traditions on that matter, which are flotrilous, but even if , 


they had been anthentic, Muhammed would not have referred them to Allah. 
» Of. Al Shahrastani, р. 77 


п А Фм. АМА فى‎ кан: ch prosa а жаыа се! urn Yon 


?* I, Н. fol. 16870. See also Al Beidh. on xxxix, 67. I. Н. fol. 164vo. 
D Beproduoed by Goldxiher, he Zakiriten, eic. p. 149. 
м Ibid. : 


= Ibid. p. 164. The original passage of I. H.’s work із given here after the Leyden MR, to which the London 
Codex offers important variations. 


38 The school of Ашай b, Hanbal. Š 


т The Mishadh in question is re-ochoed in the numerous assertions of Muhammed that he expected no reoom- 


pense for his ministry. See ОЪ. V. 


з Cf Ihyà, L p. 349, 1. 8. Al Воуби in Mufkim4i alaqróm refers the two men (v. 78) to Useld b. Abil ‘Îs and 
‘Othmåú b, ‘Affin. Al Beidh. sees no allusion to апу individual in either matkal, 
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Allâh. He therefore affected the inhabitants with hunger and fear for their wickedness. Then 
one of their town-fellows approached them in the character of a divine messenger, but was not 
believed. Thereupon the city was overtaken by heavy punishment, 


The parable is, of course, perfectly clear. The happy and wealthy city is no other than 
Meoca,9 whose merchants traded in all directions. The messenger out of their midst is 
Muhammed whom they called an impostor, but dire punishment is in store for them. The 
threatened famine will also become olear presently. 


Now this parable is repeated in a later and considerably altered form. The alteration was 
necessary, probably because the threatened punishment had not taken place, whilst the situa- 
tion of the Prophet had meanwhile become much more difficult and dangerous. I give the 
translation of the matkal in full :— 


Séra xxxvi. 12. Forge for them а mathal; the inhabitants of ths city, when the messengers 
came to them, (18) when we sent to them those two, but they called 
them both liars; so we strengthened them with a third, then they said : 
verily, we are sent to you. (14) They replied: You aro only mortals 
like ourselves, and the Meroifal has revealed nothing [to you], you are 
naught but liars. (15) They said: Our Lord knows that wo are sent to 
you; (16) we are only charged to clearly eonvinoe you. (17) They 
answered: We have angured concerning you; if you do not desist, we 
will surely stone you, and painful punishment shall be inflioted on you 
by us. (18) Said they: your augury is with you, what if you have been 
warned P but you are a sinful people! (19) And there came hastily from 
the remotest parts of the town a man who said: O my people ! follow 
the messengers. (20) Follow those who do not ask for reward from 
you, whilst being guided. (21) What ails me that I should по% worship 
Him who created me, and to whom you will be made to return P (22) 

‚ Shall I take other gods beside Him? If the Merciful desires harm for 
me, their interoeasion will not avail me at all, neither can they save me. 
(23) I should then be in manifest error. (24) I believe in your Lord, 
therefore hearken unto me! (25) [When they had killed him] it was 
said [to him]: Enter thou into peradise; said he: O, would that my 
people did bnt know, (26) that Alláh has forgiven me and made me one 
of the honoured ones . . . . (27) it was but a single noise, and 101 
they were extinot. 


Although this perable is told in the usual legendary style of prophetio messengers, it is 
a variation of the preceding one with а historical background. It speaks about the city and the 
messengers who at first number only twp, and are later on supported by a third. The matkal 
seems to be of Ohristian origin, but Muhammed made the mistake of putting the attribute 
of AlBabmáx into the month of the heathenish townspeople. He had evidently the tale 
“Acts xi. 32 to 30) in his mind, and some Commentators rightly declare the city to be Antioch 1 
whose pagan population forms the exact parallel to Mecca, The application of the mazhal is 
ziven in v. 29: Alas for the men, there comes to them no messenger, but they mock at him! 


س 


9 Ibn 'Abbás in Muh, alagr ; Al Beidh. and Jal. A tradition by Ibn Bihab on behalf of Hafpa refers it to Medina, 


** The heathenish character of tho populace may bo gathored from the expression U „h3 (v. 17) which means : 
“vo have augured from the fight of birds. 

*1 Kash, aud Jal. Al Beidh, gives а different story which, however, does not suit the case. ‘The mon” men- 
zoned (v. 19) is called Habfb, the carpenter (Kash.t Hab. b. Iarefl). This name ів evidently a translation of Agabos. 
His prophecy of a coming famine links this mathal to Q. xvi, 118-114 (“а messenger out of thelr midst”). As to the 
zamine mee Josephus, dat, rx. $. 
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A couple of rather forcible methals taken from the social life of the infidel Meocan citizens 
are the following (8. xxx. 27): The Prophet asks the people, if they would feel inclined to 
regard their slaves as their equals, and allow them to share their property. The meaning is | 
that АПАЬ cannot be expected to look upon the idols, which are made by man's hand, as His 
equals! In one more complicated, or rather confused, form the mathal re-appears in a later 
revelation as follows (8. xxxix. 80): One man has partners who disagree with each other, 
whilst another is entirely subservient to one who is his master; are these two men (the one 
who has partners and the slave) to be considered equal Р By no means — The first шап 
represents Allàh to whom the heathen Meccans attribute associates. The last figure in the 
parable is evidently also meant for Allah. The hostility prevailing between the various 
idols very appropriately expresses the narrowness and diversity of the powers with which 
they are endowed, ] 


A fine parable, connected with a descriptive passage, is the fiers (S. xiii. 18): Alláh 
sends down rain from the sky, the water-courses flow according to their bulk, the torrent carries 
along with it foam that swells up. A similar foam arises from the fire kindled by men [when 
melting metals and] craving ornaments and utensils. Thus does Allàh hit the truth and the 
falsehood, sis. the foam disappears in nought, whilst that [solid part], which profita man 
remains on earth. This ія All&h's way of forging parables. 


It appears that Muhammed’s opponents responded to his parables with similar ones, parti- 
cularly with reference to resurrection.“ To such remarks he had a kind of constant reply which 
appears twice in the same form, ws. (Ss, xvii. 51 and xxv. 10): Look how they forge for thee 
parables, but they err, neither can they find a way [to refute thee]. — On the other hand 
Muhammed boasts (S. xxv. 85) : They bring thee no mathal, unless we (Alláh) brought thee the 
truth and the best explanation. — As a demonstration he reminds his audience of the cities and 
peoples which had been annihilated, and adds (v. 41): For each have we forged the mathals,* 
and each we have crumbled to pieces.—Such general references to stathels mentioned previously . 
in detail confirm the comparative lateness of the passages just quoted, and one of the latest 
must therefore be the following summing up (8. xxxix. 28): Now we have, forged for men in 
this Qorén all kinds of mathels, haply they are mindful.” 


With this the series of mathals in the Meccan part of the Qorés concludes. The compera- 
tively large number found in the last two periods is still surpassed in the first year after 
the Hijra, when they suddenly became extremely numerous. This is certainly not а mere 
coincidence, and shows the critical value of the mathal in general for researches on the 
composition of the Qorám. The Medinian mathal, moreover, stands in close connection with 
Muhammed's altered position and the new tone of his speeches. He soon became aware how 
much more oritical and analysing this new audience was. His addresses now being calculated to 
win the Jews of Medina as well os its pagan inhabitants, he dared not offer them hollow decla- 
mations, which, even for the Meccan world, had only served for a certain time, He himself had 
also become riper, and his aim lay clearer before his eyes. Тһе moral success won by the invi- 
tation of the Medinians, his own personal safety and daily increasing authority gave his word a 
power hitherto unknown. Above all, he had had more than ten years’ practice in preaching, 





41 Bee abore. 

+ Y, 19 contrasts him who knows the truth with the blind man ; v. 35 of the samo stra contains a “mathal of 
the garden promised to the pious,” which is but a description ; cf. Kah. dig!) fiw, 

ti Boe Q. xvii. B3, xxxvi. 78. 

«e Al BAIAN refera Ib to ihe various. titles of poet, soothsayer, sorcerer and madman giren to Muhammed by 
the Meooans, 


ы AlBeldh. hibai انذارا و‎ qa) 531 من قصص‎ Rage | call Gi 
ат Тыа v. 30, a matkal discussed abore, but evidently misplaced ou аосотпі of v. 28; ү. 29 does not suit 


the context either and the same is the oase with v. SL The arrangement of the versos is here rizibly in confusion. 
Bee also xxx. 58 in somewhat modified form. 


° 
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whilst his own knowledge augmented continually. It is of no small moment that the gpaoo of 
time between the Hijra and the battle of Badr, that is to say, the time before Muhammed 
became an important political factor, should be richest in mathals. Әйе ii, whioh 
consists of the oldegt Medinian sermons, counts no leas than eight parables, six of which are 
of indisputable originality. The language also, if not poetic, is yet fluent, and ‘abounds in 
allegories. The first Medinian matkal is taken from the daily occupation, and ів as follows 
(v. 15): Those who buy error for guidance — their commerce brings no profit, neither are they 
guided — (16) their mathal is like him who kindles a fire, but when it lights up his-surround- 
ings. Allah carries his light away, and leaves them in darkness, so that they cannot see. (17) 
They are deaf, dumb and blind,“ so that they cannot turn round.— To this matkal is imme- 
diately joined the following (у. 18): Or! they are like a stormoloud from the sky in which is 
darkness and thunder and lightning ; they put their fingers in their ears* because of the noise 
of the thunder for fear of death ; Alláh encompasses the unbelievers. (v. 19) The lightning all 
but takes away their sight; as often as it shines for them, they walk therein, but when it 
becomes dark around them, they stand still; and if AlAh so pleased, He would surely deprive 
them of their hearing and their sight ; All&h is almighty. 


It sgems that some Medinian critics had taken exception to Allâh's employment of animals, 
particularly insignificant ones like spiders and flies as the subjecta of wathals.! Muhammed 
shows how undeserved is their censure in the dignifled manner (ii. 24): Behold All&h is not 
ashamed to forge a matkal on a gnat or what is above it [in size] ; those who believe know 
that it is tbe truth trom their Lord; but the unbelievers say: what means Allâh with such 
a parable? He leads many astray with it, and guides others, but he only leads astray the 
wicked. 

Muhammed was so little prepared to cease composing parables about animals, that he 
invented several more of the same kind. In S. ii. 161 the infidels are compared to a man who 
shouts to that which hears naught but в noise and a cry, they are deaf, dumb and blind® and 
without sense. The Commentators“ have already seen that the metaphor stands for the word 
“cattle.” 


The fiy reappears in a revelation of somewhat later date. “О men,” he says (S. xxii. 72) 
“а parable is forged for you, so listen to it. Verily, those whom they adore beside Allah could 
never creato a fly, if they all united together to do it, and if the fly should despoil them aught 
they could not recover it from it — weak are both the seekors and the sought." ; 


Several of Muhammed's Medinian opponents, Jews in particular, when hearing one of the 
above mentioned mathals (S. ij. 24) enquired what its meaning was. They also questioned him 
about one of the earlier revelations (8. 1xxiv. 88) in which it is stated that nineteen angels were 
appointed to watch over the hell fire. “Those in whose hearts there is sickness’ 9 and the infi- 
dels ask: What does Allah mean by this as a mathal® (v. 33) Р Muhammed's answer is rather 
unsatisfactory, as the number wíaeiee seems to have been chosen nt random, a fact which ho 
dared not admit. But thus much is clear that both questions as well as the answers to them 
dato from about the same time, vis. tho first year after the Hijra, although the one was placed 
by the compilers next to the revelation which it was meant to explain. ^ 





4 Beo p. 103. ** Beoond matkal, although the term is omitted, 9 1 Sem. іН. 11 ; 2 K. xxi. 12. 

А " The animais mentioned in wetkals are birds, camel (twice), spider, ass (twice), locusts, moth, dog, fiy. 

9 (45,5 65, › much more во A] Beidh. dic كبر‎ | sales 3.49; cf. ІЫ. 288. 53 Qf. verse 17 and abore. 

м Al Beidh.; Nüldeke, Q. p. 182, regards vv. 163-0 as Meccan, but this cannot bo concluded from’ 
б»! علهة‎ САЛ Lo, ممه‎ this is also a common Jewish phrase. = 

3 Vis., tho Jows; cf. Ch. IX. 

9 Lit, what moans АПАҺ with this as a маа? The Commentators are ai а loss to explain the construction uf 
tho phrase. Kash, takes Jio a tamyiz to hádá or asa НЕ, Wy. 81-94 аге undoubtedly Medinian, and were only 
placed here оп account of their reference to v. 30. 
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Many of those who rallied round the Prophet in Medina, partionlarly emigrants from 
Meoca, were extremely poor. Although liberally supported by the more wealthy inhabitants of 
the town who had joined Islàm, they looked forward to raids on Meocan carayans as а means 
of gaining some property of their own. Robbery was so little regarded as anything illegal or 
immoral, that Muhammed not only sanctioned raids by participating in them himself, 
but did not hesitate to violate the sacred month in order to makeb elievers “ walk in the peth 
of Allâh.” There were plenty of people anxions to enrich themselves by plunder in honour of 
Allah, but they lacked the means to carry out their plans. Muhammed, therefore, continually 
urged the wealthy to raise funds for this purpose, with promises of ample reward hereafter. 
The admonition sometimes took tho form of a parable as follows : — 


(5. ii. 268) The likeness of those who spend their fortune in the path of ANAR is like a 
grain which produces seven ears, in every ear a hundred grains, Allah 
gives twofold to whom He pleases; Allah is bounteous and omniscient. 
But those, he continues, who give alms while taunting and annoying the 
receiver — as & man would do who only gives for appearanoe's sake — 
are compared (у, 266) to a rock covered with dust whioh a shower 
washes away, leaving the stone bere. . 


This fine parable which seems in part to be built on St. Mark iv. 5 Mg, ів followed by a 
third not less striking, on the same topic in the following manner : — 


(v.,267) Those who lay ont their wealth merely to obtain the grace of Allah, and 
as an insurance for their souls, are like a garden on elevated ground. 
Rain waters it richly, and its crops grow twofold, Should rain fail, dew 
irrigates them. 

These mathals, intended to encourage believers to spend their fortune to increase the 
Prophet's worldly power, contrast strangely with two others which gave little comfort after the 
defeat at Uhud. As for unbelievers, he says (5. iii, 112), their wealth shall not profit them, 
neither their children, against Allah, they shall be the companions of hell fire, and they shall 
dwell therein for ever. (118) The likenee of what they lay out in this present life is asa 
wind wherein there ia a cold blast; it affects the corn-fields belonging to people who have 
injured their own souls and destroyed them.” | | 

Still more pessimistic is the following** (S. lvii. 19): Know ye that this present life is bnt 
a toy and vain amusement and pomp and affectation of glory among ye, and multiplying of 
wealth and children — like rain which astonishes the husbandman by its fertility, but then 
the vegetation withers until thou seest it turn yellow, and become dry stubble — but in the 
last world there is heavy punishment, 


Here we have to notice several mathals, which show how hitter Muhammed felt against 
Jews and Ohristians. · “ The mathal of Jesus is in the eye of Allàh like the mathal of 
Adam, whom he has created from dust” (5. ii. 62). Still more spiteful is an epigram hurled 
against the Jows, whose power was considerably weakened after the expulsion of the tribe of 
the B. Qainogi. “They are burdened, he says, with the Torth, which they do not observe, they 
are likened to the ass which carries books " (S. lxii. 5).@ 

To this period belongs & mathal which contains an attaok against a certain individual not 
mentioned by name, and is so densely veiled that even the Moslim Commentators are at а loss 
to establish the identity of the person in question. It is evident that Muhammed pointed 
————————————————— 








n Cf. Ign, p. 565, = Bea v. 23, bev. П, and Noldeke, Q. p. 148. 
э Soo above. А Quetal ix. р. 287, كزيدة الاسران وتفاخر‎ аа) ШАЛ لصبيان ولهوكلهو‎ | quais 


La als‏ لأقران ہو IS ЛЮ‏ ا لرھہاں 
e 0571, me Al Beidh. с Bee Geiger, ibid. p. 93.‏ 


E 
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at a man of high station and education, otherwise he would hardly have described him as one 
“whom we have given our ngas but he stepped away from them ; had we wished we would 
have exalted him thereby, but he crouched® upon the earth and iollowed his lust. He is 
likened unto & dog, whom if thou shouldst attack, he hangs out his tongue, and if thou shouldst 
leave him, hangs out his tongue too” (S. vii. 174 to 175). 


From the text of the matkal it is olear that the person to whom it refers, had been given 
opportunities of embracing Islam, but had not made use of them, and thereby set “a bad 
example to the people who declare our signs to bo lies ” (v. 176). 


Following Arab Commentators, Sprenger suggests that the matkal refers to tho poet 
Omayya 5. dbi Balt of TA if," who was a gifted and well educated man. According to Arabic 
tradition he was an apostate from paganism, but refused to follow Muhammed from joalousy. 
It is, however, clear that Muhammed did not refer to him. He admired his poems, and would 
not have used such offensive language about him. The words ' whom we have given опг 
Signs,” and “they declare our Signs to be lies,” can only refer either to a Jew ora Christian, 
but since the passage belongs undoubtedly to a Medinian revelation, very probably a Jew is 
meant, whtoh тоша agree with the remarks of Al Beidháwt, that he was one of “the learned of 
the Jews.” 


It seems to me that this man was no other than the poet Ka'b b. Al Ashraf, the chief of 
the B. Al Nadhtr, who was very active in stirring up Muhammed’s enemies. After the battle 
of Badr he went to Mecca to incite the Qoreish to take revenge on those who had alain their 
kinsmen, and composed songs in which he denounced Muhammed and Islâm.% ` I see an 
allusion to Ka'b's posms in the simile of the dog that hange out his tongue. Moreover the 
alliteration of the name Ka'b with kalb (dog) appears to be intentional rather than &ccidental. 
Finally we must bear in mind that Каф was assassinatad shortly afterwards by order of tho 
Prophet, | 


The expulsion of Ka:b's tribe which was to follow, had to be abandoned for the moment owi 
to the defeat of the Moslims at Ubud. It was carried out shortly afterwards as being oonducivo to 
the prestige of Muhammed who celebrated it in the following two mathais. In the first (8. lix. 15) 
the expelled are compared to people “who had shortly before tasted the evil consequences of their 
conduct,” which means that the B. Al Nadhir had to share the fato of their brethren of the Banü 
Quinogê. In the second mathal (ibid. Y. 16) they are likened to Satan, who first entices mem from 
the faith, bat then withdraws and pretends to fear Allah. 

This mathal misrepresents the facts, The expulsion of the two Jewish tribes, and the subee- 
quent slanghter of the В, Koreiza were acta of treachery, for which Muhammed wanted an excuse. 


Inter on, how Muhammed tried to impute pagan doctrines to them, The weakness of his arguments 
is perceptible in his comment on the foregoing mathals. « Had we, he says (v. 21), revealed the 
Qorán оп a mountain, one would have seen this mountain humble itself and split for fear of 
Allih,7 such are the mathals which we forge for men, haply they may consider.” — This verso reads 
like the fable of the fox and the grapes. Muhammed was ill satisfied that revelation did not oome to 
him like that on Mount Sinai; but we must remember, that according to a tradition originating . from 
his own statement, the received the first revelation on mount Hirá. 


fin 

*olaf 

® Т.Т. 279 has other persons in view } other interpreters infer Balsam у «f. Al Beidh, Al Ghazáliin Jawthir 
«і отан also refors the mathal to Baleam (f. 4270), , 

“Kit Al Aghdni, ІП. p. 187 sqq. (cf. Bprenger, I. р; 110, aqq.). According to Al Zobair hs had read the Bible, 
flid not believe in idols and forbade the drinking of wine. The last fem is evidently added from religious tendency 

“ Cf B. J. x. p.19. Thebanging tongue is also made a symbol of postio satire (RJA) in the traditions оа 
Намі b. Thabit, Aghini iv. 3-4. ** Q. lix, 11 agg. 

т Confusion of Mount Sinai with Zach. xiv. 4 jaf. Ps. oxir. 4. 
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Muhammed hked to compere unbelievers, and Jews in particular, to people who walk im darkness. 
When inoulcating the precept, which makes it unlawful to eat flesh from an animal “ over which the 
name of Alláh has not been pronounced," he asks (8. vi. 122): Is he who was dead, and we have 
quickened and made for him a light that he may walk therein amongst men, like him who finds 
himself in darkness which he cannot emerge from? — It seems that the material of this matkal is 
derived from Isaiah ix. 1. 

"The more the Prophet of All£h became merged into а worldly potentate, the more his speeches 
aasamed the tone of manifestor. It seems all the more strange to find a group of three rather fine 
mathals attached to Muhanimed's endeavour to vindicate the hononr of his wife ‘Aisha, whom public 
opinion had accused of infidelity. The verses in question (S. xxiv. 84 to 40) may not, indeed, have been 
revealed on this occasion at all, but it appears, as if Muhammed, after having gone through that dis- 
agrocabis affair, was anxious to change the subject.” The first of these mathals (which are all 
taken from scenes met with in travelling, and with the exception of third probably recollections 
of his own journeys) has already been discussed above,” and gives an impressive, but not very 
detailed account of incidents of bygone days. This is followed (v. 89) by а neat comparison 
of the unbelievers to “a mirage in a plain (desert) which looks like water to the thirsty traveller, 
until he approaches it, when he finds nothing.” The infidels aro further (v. 40) compared to 
darkness in а deep sea,’’ in which one wave covers another; dark clouds rise above it 
increasing the darkness to such an extent, that we cannot see one’s outstretched hand, They 
are again likened (S. lxvi.10) to the disobedient wives of Noah,” and Lot to whom (у. 11 to 12) 
are opposed the wife of Pharaoh and Maryam as models of piety and chastity. Here Muham- 
med's Biblical recollections became rather confused. Instead of Nosh’s he seems to have 
had Job's wife in, his mind. For Pharaoh's wife Geiger has already rightly substituted his 
daughter. Р 


There only remains one more matkel occuring in a verse the authenticity of which as 
an original Qoranio revelation is doubtful to me. It has, however, been embodied in the 
official text of the Qorén; we must, therefore, discuss it here, whilst reserving the investigation 
of ita authenticity for later on." The verse in question (S. xlviii. 29) forms an appendix to a 
stra which was revealed concerning various events of the seventh year of the Hijra, and is 
entirely ont of connection with the context. “Tt is easy to seo why the compilers of the Qorén 
plaoed the verse here, from the preceding one, which states that "Allih has dispatched His 
messengers with the right guidance and the true faith, in order to exalt the same above every 
other creed, and Allah is sufficient as witness.” This verge evidently formed the conclusion of 
an address, and quite unexpectedly we read the following announcement (v. 29): Muhammed is 
the messenger of Allah, and those who are with bim, are fierce against the unbelievers, but 
merciful towarda one another. Thou seest their bowing down and adoring, seeking favour and 
good will from Allâb.. The Sign [they wear] upon their faces is an emblem of the worship; 
such is their matkal in the Tor&h. Their mathal in the Gospel is as à seed which puta forth 
jts stalk, makes it grow and strong, so that it rises upon its stem, and astounds the sower, etc. 


Now only the second part of tho verse, bearing on the New Testament, is a real parablo, 
and is teken from 8. Mark iv. 8, whilst the first part belongs to those cases in which mathal is 
to be taken in & wider sense, as is also done by the Commentators. The words evidently 
desoribe somo external adjustment of the Jews during worsbip, which would not have remained 
unknown either to Mubammed, or to any one who visited a Jewish house of prayer." І can 
refer the words in qnestion to nothing else but to the phylecteries derived from Deut. vi. 8, 
ت ج ج ے‎ ESS 

=“ Nüldeke, Q. р. 157, leaves tho question undecided. 
e Qf. Ch. IL "ТЬе parable is explained in а acholastis manner in Ibn Binks istis, Jرواڏو‎ Egas) ] فی ابات‎ 
وامثالهم‎ pha, *® Constant. 1298 Н. pp. 85-86. See also Al Ghas, Kit. Almadnón; Hq. 580. 


те Not expressly styled maihal, but introduced by ka cf. Fig. 565. 
п ie p. №7. j D'Gesger. p. 111, з Oy, XIZ. 
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xi. 18,4 and stylod “Sign.” Although our verse only mentioned the one woru оп tho forehead 
— the other placed on the arm probably being covered by the garment — the term “sign” was 
applied? to both by the person whom Mumhammed might have been askod about their 
character. The Commentators explain this matkal as a description, which it undoubtedly is, 
and it seems to mo that its proper place should be among the traditions appended to this 
chapter. 





Appendix to Chapter VIII. 
The mathal in Tradition. 

Apart from Ње methals in the Qorés в large mass of sayings and parables supposed to have 
originated with Muhammed lived in the recollections of the first generations of Believers. This 
increased marvellously as the sacred and polite literatures of the Arabs developed. To endeavour 
to establish or refute the authenticity of these would be a hopeless task, the means of teating 
them being mach smaller than those we have for traditions on religious and historical matters. 
Muhammed was obviously fond of speaking in parables and metaphors when pronouncing reve- 
lations, and from this wo may conclude that he employed the same method of instructian when 
discoursing with his friends, or addressing Believers from the pulpit, Although many of the 

“sayings atiribnted to him may be authentic, only a few can be aubstantiated with any certainty. 


The apocryphal sayings of Muhammed may be divided into two classes, vir, those 
embodiod in the Hadith or religious iradition, and those registered by secular writers. This 
division ія, however, superficial only, and does not tonch the greater or leaser veracity of either 
class In the following p&gea I have collected as many аа І could find, bat Lave only men- 
tioned such works as I have been able to examine. I do not therefore claim to have exhausted 
the subject, | 


A series of “ Specches and Table Talk ” of Muhammed, containing proverbs and general 
remarka, has been oompiled by Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, London, 1882. 


At the head of my collection I place two comparisons which are chronicled in all standard 
works on Moslim tradition. Both of those are connected with the manner, in which revela- 
tions came down to Muhammed. In the one he stated that he heard the voice of revelation 
“as the chiming of bells,” in the other the first revelation came down to him as “the dawn of 
the morning” (Bokhári beginning, Mw'aita, р. 86, etc.).. Although a large number of these вау- 
ings are dispersed in the Hadtth works of Al Bokhari (died 256 Н.) and Muslim (died 260 Н.), 
these antbors did not devote muoh attention to them. Al Tirmidi (died 279) however in his 
collection of traditions hus a special chapter on fourteen mathals which I reproduce here (after 
the edition of Вайда, 1875, Vol. II. p. 143 #99.). 

J. [From Jubeir b. Nofeir from Al Nuwis b. Singn Al Kil&bi:] Fantastio description 
` of the “Right Path” (Qor. I. 5). . 

2. [Jàbirb. Abd Allah Al Ans&ri:] The Prophet once heard in a dream a discussion 
between the Archangela Michael and Gabriel on the following parable : Thou [O Muhammed] 
and thy people are compared to a king who chose a city of rosidenoe, where he built a palace. 
In this he placed table and then he sent messengers to invite the people to partake of the 
repast he had spread thereon. Some of them accepted the invitation, but others refused. 
The King is Allah, the residence Ialàm, the palace is Paradise, and thou, O Mabammed, art 
the messenger. Whosoever accepts thee, enters Islâm, and is received into Paradise where he 
enjoys all that affords him pleasure. | 

It is possible that this parable is modelled on a Talmudical one (Sanhedrin, fol. 88r9) of 
great popularity, in which an explanation is given why in the creation of the component parts 


та Qf. Exod. xili 18. — ' 
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of the world, the earth, stars, and animals preceded man, who, being the noblest oreatare, fonnd 
a garden prepared for abode, and food roady, when he appeared on the earth. The moral of 
both parables is nearly the same. 

8. (Moh.b. Bishár from Muh. b. Ahi Adiy from Ja'far b. Maimûn from Abû Tamim 
Al Hujaimi from Abû Othmán from Ibn Mas'üi:] Muhammed said: My eyes aro asleep, bat 
my heart is awake (see I. Hish. р. 875, Kdmil of Al Mubarrad, ed. Wright, р. 77 and 741). 
This sayiug is evidently a mistranslation of Centio. v. 2 caused by mis-hearing ‘éni “my eye” 
instead of anf “I” (see my article: Historical and legendary controversies, etc. J. Q. Е. x. 
р. 105), А matkal following this sentence deals with the same subject. 


4. Another and shorter repetition in a somewhat modified form, also on the authority of 
Jábir b. Abd Allah, 


5. [Маһ, b. [sm'át! from Mûsi b. ат from АЪёп b. Yaxid b. Abi Kathir from “eid 
b. Abi Salim from Al Hárith Al Ashtri: ] The infidel is compared to a man who buys a slave. 
He brings him to his house, and instruots him in the work he has to do, but the slave (insterd 
of following his instructions) works for somebody else. Which of you wishes to ba Alláh's 
servant? Allih has commanded you to pray, so do not turn away from him, since he turns his 
face towards that ‘of his servant, while the latter is engaged in praying. Allâh has further 
commanded yon to fast. He who fasta is compared to a man in a turban, who has in his pos- 
session a bag with mask, the odour of which makes everybody wonder. The odonr of the 
breath of a fasting man is ploasanter to Allah than the smell of musk Giving alms is further 
illastrated by the parablo of a man who was taken prisoner. He isloaded with chains and ill 
treated, but afterwards ransomed fora small sum. The saying of the Dikr is finally compared 
to a strong castlo, which gives rofuge to & fugitive, who is surrounded by his foos. Man can 
guard himself against Satan only through tho Dir. — This group of mathata.sooms to betray 
Christian iufluenoe, For tho author of Sildh Al Múmin (Brit. Mus. Or. 3855, fol. 12) has the 
following version: Muhammed said: Allah commanded John to teach tho Israelites five 
sentences ; among them ie the Dibr. This is compared to a man who is porsocuted by his 
enemies, but finds rofugê in в fortress. 


6. [Anas from Abu Mûsî from Muhammed : ] A Moslim who reads the Qordn, is likened 
- toa citron, whose fragrance and tasto are both good, but a Moslim, who does not read tho 
Qorén is likoned to a fruit which has no fragrance, thongh its taste is pleasant. The hypocrite 

who reads the Qordn, is likened to a fragrant plant of bitter taste, but the hypocrite who does 
not rond tho Qords is likenod to tho coloquinth whioh smells as badly os it tastes bliter. — This 
parable is to be found in noarly all works of Лааг; «f. Bokh (ed. Krehl, ПІ. 401; Moslim, 
(Butag 1804,) IV. p. 81; Mishkát, 276). The sundry reoensiona show alight variations, See 
also Lane Poole, I. е. p. 154, 


7. [Al Hasan b. Aliy Al Khil&l and sovoral others from Abd Allah b, Базтйд from Muham- 
med from Al Zohri from Ba'id b. Al Musayyab from Abu Hureira: ] Muhammed said: Tho 
believer is likenod to tho sapling, which the winds incessantly try to upset. The believer is 
also continually oxposed to trials, but the hypoorite is as the cedar which is not shaken untill 
the timo of the harvest comes. In Muslim (x. p. 267) this tradition is reproduced with the same 
(very unreliable) Isnád, but is twico repeated on the anthority of Ka'b b., МАНЕ, the “tree” 
being replaced by an “ear of corn." Since this matkal seems to be, at least in part, modelled 
on that in Abóth, IIL 17, the version with the tree seems to be the more authentic one. 


8. [Ishiq b. Mangir from Men from Málik from Abd Allah b. Dinar from Ibn Omar: ] 
Mybammed snid : The Believer is likened to a tree whose foliage does not fall off. — This tradi- 
tion, which is badly authenticated, is followed by a discussion of the species of that tree. 

, 9. [Quteiba from Al Laith from Ља Al Hádi from Muhammed b. Ibrahim from Abu 
Salama from Abdal Rahmin from Alu Hureira:] Muhammed said: If anyone had a river 
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passing by his gate, ho wotld ‘bathe five timed ә day-; conld, then, any uncleanness remain on 
hisbody? No! This is the likeness of the five daily prayers, with which Allah washes away 
10. [Qnuteibe from Hamid b. Yahya from Thábit al Banâni from Anas:] Muhammed 
said : My people is likened to the rain, no one knows whether its beginning is more pleasant 
or its ending. À 
11. [Muhammed b. Ismál from Khilad b. Yaby& from Bashir b. Al Mubájir from Abd 
Allah b. Boreida from his father :] Muhammed threw down two dates and asked: “ What does 
this mean 7° Мо one knew. “ The one,” he said, “is hope, the other fulfilment.” 2 


12. [Al Hasan from Al Khill from Abdal Raszåq from Mo‘ammar from Al -Zuhr from 
Balim from Ibn Omar: ] Muhammed said: Men are likened to camels; among a hundred thou 
findest but one fit to ride on (seo Muslim II. p. 276; Al Tha‘alibi, Syntagma ed. Valeton, p, 7). 


13, [Quteibe b. Said from Al Mughira b. Abdal Rahmin from Abn Zin&d from Ala‘raj 
from Abu Horeirs: ] Muhammed said : I and my people are likened to a man who kindles a fire 
in which flies and butterflies are caught. Thus I seixe your race, and you are thrown into the 
fire (вее Muslim, II. p. 206). | É 
14. [Musaddad from Yahyå from Sufyin from Abd Allah b. Dinár from Ibn Omar from 
Muhammed, who said :] You,.O Moslims, the Jews and Christians are symbolised jn the 
following parable: A man hired labourers to whom he said : “ Who will work for me until 
noon for one carat?” The Jews did it. Then he asked: ‘ Who will work for me until the 
afternom (prayer time)?” The Christians did it. “Then you, O Moslims, shall work for me 
from the afternoon till evening for two carata.” They answered : “ We give the most work 
. for smallest pay." ‘‘ Havel,” asked he, “ wronged you?” “No.” “ Thus,” he replied, * do 
I bestow my favour upon whom I choose.” — The reader will have no difficulty in recognizing 
in this parable an adaptation of the Parable of the Householder (St. Matthew xx. 2) as far as 
it suited the situation. (See also Mishkát, Engl. transl, IL p. 814.) 


To these mathals I attach a fw more which are dispersed in the collections of traditions. 
One of the best known of these, which is also mentioned in most modern works, is the 
comparison of a reader of the Qorga to a man who owns а camel. If he keeps it fastened, it 
remains with him, bat if he loosens it, it runs away (Mw'asjd, 88, А] Nawawi, Ait. Al Tibyán, - 
р. 81; of. Sprenger, IIT. p. xxxv.) ` ‘ . 

Ibn Abbâs banded down the tradition that Muhammed said: Ho who has in his inside 
nothing of the Qorês is compared to а desolate house (Tibydn, р. 14). 

[Мам from Wahtb from Ibn Tá'üs from. his father from. Abn Hureira :;] Tho Prophet 
said: The niggard and the almsgiver are compared to two men clad in coats of mail from 
their breast to their collar-bone. On the almsgiver it grows until it covers the tips of his fingers | 
and obliterates his guilt. On the niggard, however, every buckle keeps firm in its place, mo 
that he cannot ‘loosen it (Bokh. ii, 158, ‘iii. 21). — For p which gires no sense, I read 4,5 

' "guilt." The: text of this parable shows several corruptions, which may be taken as a sign of 
ita old age, and probable genuineness. Al Nawawi's corrections (ibid.) are of little assistance 
— The samo tradition with a different Isnád, likewise going back to Abu Hareira, Bokb. ibid. 
The matkal is an imitation of Qor. ii. 268, 267: soo above, p. 173. - 

The worshipper of idols is likened to а thirsty traveller, who seos a mirage in tho deserts, 
bût cannot reach it (of. Quetalâni, viii. р. 188). This mathal is fashioned after Qer. xxiv. 39 
(see above, p. 174). 23.4 0 | : 

_ [Abu Bakr b. Abi Shaiba and Abu Amir Ash'arl and Muhammed b. Al At (the wording 
being that of Abu Amir) from Abu Usá&ma from Boreid from Abu Borda from Abu Misá 
from Mubammod:] My mission to guide knowledge A likened to thé rain which reaches the 
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earth, Part of the latter, which is good, absorbs the water, and produces herba and other 
vegetation in abundance. Some parta of the earth are hard, and therefore retain the water, 


which serves for man to drink therefrom, and to water their flocks and herbe. Another part ш 


is [barren] level ground, which neither holds the water nor allows anything to grow. This 
їн typical of those who accept the Law of Allah. He allows them to benefit by my mission, 


to learn und to teach, But the likeness of him, who does not raise his head and does not И 


accept the guidance of Allâh, which was entrusted to me (Muslim, IL 206). 


In connection with Qor. lvii. 19 Al Qastalant (ix. 287) quotes в comparison, handed down 
by Muslim as follows: Mulammed said: If one of you dips his hand in the sea, let him see 
what remains on it, when he takes it ont agnin. — [Aba Hureira:] Muliammed said : I and the 
propheta before me are likened to a building which а man has orected and beantified. People 


surround it, and say: We have never seen a finer bujlding, exoept one brick [which is Muham- 
med ], Moslim. ibid. 


/ 

[Abu Borda from Abu Misa :] Mubammed said: I and my people are likened to а man 
who maid to his people: “I beheld an army, and I warn you to escape; nnd now you may 
depart in ense," One portion obeyed and was saved, but the other which refused to believe 
lim, was surprised by the enemy and destroyed. — Follows application [Muslim, ibid. ]. 


Of otber authors who have embodied larger and smaller collectiqns of alleged sayings of 
Muhammed J huve quoted the following : 


The famous Amr b. Bahr Al Jâbiz of Bagra (diod 256 Н.) in his Kitéb Al Мади 
wala (йай (ed. van Vloten, Leyden, 1808) quotes man: dicta ascribed to Muhammed on 
liberality, niggardliness, and other subjects. More sayings are to be found in Abstracts p tho 
same author's work, Kit. Al Bayán wal Tibyán (Constantinople, 1888). í 


A small collection of dicta is contained iu Al Belâdort's Kit, futuh albuldén (ed. de Goeje) 
p. 537. but much more are dispersed thoughout the Admit of Al Mubarrad (ed. W. Wright). 


In the Kit, Al Alwjtmmi of Ibn Doroid (died 321) sayings attributed to a number of 
persons, beginning with Muhammed (pp. 2 to 4) are collected. The sayings are ت‎ a 
by annotations. ` 


The works of Abd Al Malik A] Thálibi (died x are very rich in alleged sayings attri- 


buted to Muhammed, tts. : 


1. Kü. al'ijáz wal n (ed. Valoton, 1894, and Cairo, 1801). The same work is recorded 
under the title, Kitáb nawádir al hukm (Brit, Mus. Add, 9569), 

2. Al Latdif wal ‘ardif fitadddd ond Al yawdgtt fl baidá-omewdgit prepared by Abu 
Naar Al Muqaddaai (Cairo, 1883). Sayings in praise or blame of all sorts of things. 

3. Thimár algulãb (Add. 9558), в volume which contains a large amount of interesting 
information on every imnginable subject, concerning aneodotes, folk-lore, proverbe, eto. The 


author draws largely on the writings of Al Jâbis, and is Gheretors of great importance for the 
literary study of the latter. 


4. Aluntulhabdl al tamthtl, Constantinople, 1884. 


5. Jarl «al Akbüd, Cairo, 1883, arranged according to the number of subjects mentioned 
in each saying. : 

Abu Abd Allah Muhammed b. Salama Al Qudát Al Slafa'i (died 454) wrote a work titled 
Ки. Al Shihdl, which contains a thousand dicta supposed to belong to Muhammed (Add. 9692). 

Abul Qasim Hnsein b. Ahmad Al Rághib Al Isfahâni (died 500) wrote Kit, Muhédaret 
aladba" wa muAdwarat al skuará walbulaghé (Add, -7805 ; of. Н. Kh, v. p. 414). 
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Al Ghasdli reproduces in his Jkyd ‘ulm aldin a very elaborate parable attributed to 
Muhammed on the life of this world. This parable has been translated into Germah in 
Kremer's, Geschichte der kerrschendon Ideen, віс. р. 158. Shorter sayings to be found in the 
sanie work are the following (L p. 279): 

1. Anyone who speaks the Dikr amongst those who neglect it, is like а green tree in the 
midst of barren ground. 

2. Anyone who speaks the Dir &mongst those who neglect is, is like one who fights in 
the midst of those who run амбу. | 

3. The Dikr of Allâh in the morning and evenmg is better than the clashing of swords in 
the war path of Allah, or spending one's fortune in lavish expenditure. ` 

The same author's work JewéAir Al Qorén (Add. 9488; cf. Itgdn, р. 848) contains шапу 
mathais ой behalf of Muhammed. The work was composed after tho [ky which is quoted 
fol. 11vo, I. 11, and forms a vory important supplement to the suthor's theological treatises, 

The best known of all collections of sentences attributed to Muhammed is undoubtedly to 
be found in Al Maidâni's famous work Amthdl Al Arab (ed. Freytag, Ш. pp. 607 to 617. The 
same chapter has been reproduced by Ahmad Al Damanhirt in his Kit. sabil elrishád (Alexan- 
dria, 1871), pp. 62-86. 

The Kit. Al muwashshd by Al Washsha (ed. Brünnow) is likewise to be mentioned among 
the works concerned in this subject. The same is the case with the Taght/ét al mu haddithta by 
Ak Askari Al Lughawi (Br. M. Or. 8062), who endeavours to be critical with regard to the 
authentici.y of the sayings handed down, 

Some mathale attributed to Muhammed are to be found in Harlris Mágémes, ed. 
I. Derenbourg, p. 48, 1. 16. 

There are still to be recorded an gbridgment of Al Farâbis' KAulógat Al Khdlisa by Al 
Badakhshâni (Kazan, 1851). Forty sayings attributed to Muhammed are also collected with а 
Persian commentary in а richly illuminated MS. of the Brit. Mus. Or. 5081. The work is 
printed under the title Jámi, Firospür, 1887. (To this my attention was called by Mr. A. G. 
Ellis of the British Museum.) 

(To be continued.) 


EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVIIIra 
CENTURY RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS, 


BY Б. О, TEMPLE, 
(Continued from p. 81.) 
1792. — No. XI. 


Fort William, 12th November 1702. Agreed that the following Instructions be given 
to Lieut. Blair Proceeding to the Andamans, 


Lieutenant Archibald Blair. 12 Novr. 


Sir, — You are already informed that, in compliance with the Recommendation of Oom- 
modore Cornwallis the Governor General in Council has determined to establish a Naval 
Arsenal at the North Bast Harbour of the Great Andaman Island, and you have been 
acquainted that three of the Compeny’s Sloops have been Sent from the Pilot Service to Assist, 
with the Union Snow, taken up on Freight for 4 Months in transporting the Artificera, Stores 
and Provisions from Bengal to the Andamans and from the Place hitherto called Port Corn 
wallis [Port Blair] to the Harbour above mentioned. 
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The Sloope which are called. the Seahorse Cornwallis and Juno are Commanded by 
Messrs. John Petman O. Crawley and F. Dorrington who will remain in Charge of them 
during the Trip and are informed by the Master Attendant that they are to obey such Orders as | 
you may give them. The Union Snow is also under your directions, 


The four Vessella being reported to be in Readiness to take their Departure, and the Weather 
havihg now a Settled Appearance it is His Lordahip's pleasure that no Time should be lost in their 
dispatch, and that they proceed forthwith under your General Command keeping Company with 
each other on the Way direct tothe North Mast Harbour now called Port Cornwallis where as 
soon as may be convenient after your Arrival, you will begin the work of establishing a Settlement for 
` the East India Company clearing the Country progressively from the North East of Ohatham Island 
towards it’s Southern Extremity unless any obstacles, at present unforeseen should make it appear іо. 
you advisable to deviate in any manner from this Directions You are Authorised to erect а small 
temporary Redoubt for Defence should you find it necessary, and such temporary Buildings as can 
be most quickly finished for the Reception of the Provisions Ammunition, and other Stores, 


When these Articles which indispensably require to be well Attended to shall have been Seoured 
against Injury from Weather, and as much as possible from Yermine you will choose a proper Spot 
of Ground for a Garden, and have it prepared for the Reception of the Fruit Trees Plants, estoa. that 
you take from Bengal or can be sent from the Old Harbour where you will order a few People to 
remain to take Care of the Garden until all the most useful Trees and plants, etca., have been removed 
from it to bo placed at ће new Settlement ; and during that Time one of the Vessels is to remain at 
the Old Harbour for the Protection of the People I have mentioned. It is wished that while they 
are there they may be able to prevail on the Natives to cultivate upon the Stock that will still be left ` 
of Fruit Trees and Vegetables, so as to introduce them gradually into General Demand, 


You will of course send to the Old Harbour when you arrive at the New, the two Natives whom 
you brought with you to Bengal and who are now returning in the Union and you will cause any 
small Articles that you think will be Acceptable to the People to be Distributed amongst them when 
you evacuate the Sstilement, which must be done as soon as the Stores, etea., that are to be moved 
from it have been interely (sis) taken away. 


It is hardly necessary to aoquaint you that your former orders for observing the most humane and 
conciliatory conduct towards the Natives of the Country and adopting the best means of securing 
a friendly intercourse with them, are still in force. Your endeavours to this End were in a great deal 
successful at the place you are now to leave, and afforded the Board much Satisfaction, 


The Circumstances of your Situation on the Bombay Establishment reudering it of Consequence 
to you to be on the Malabar Coast, and the Services of а Surveyor being now less wanted at the 
Andamans than those of an Engineer I-have ordera to aoquaint you that Captain Куй has been ` 
appointed to be Superintendant of the Andamans, and is to receive Charge of the Settlement 
on his Arrival which will probably bein five or Six Weeks. With his concurrence and if your time 
should admit, you are authorised to finish the Survey of the Andamans and to ascertain the 
relative position ofthe Southern Necobar with the Acheen Island which has not been 
hetherto well determined, 


You are then ai liberty to proceed to Bombay to resume yonr Station in that part of India com- 
ing first to Osloutte to Settle your Accounts if you think your Presence here necessary for that 
Purpose. The Board have instructed me to acquaint you that it is at present their wish to have the 
Marine at the Andamans under your Care, when the Service which takes you to the Malabar Coast 
is ended, and that they mean to write upon the Subject to the Governor in Council. 


I am particularly instructed to mention to you that Notwithstanding the Directions in this Letter, 
you аге to Attend carefully to all orders that-you may receive from Commodore Cornwallis who has 
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axpressed his readiness tA ssh, with big Majesty's Ships in Establishing the Settlement on the great 
Andamana at the North East Harbour, 

“The Board baro desired mo to signify to You that as your Attention and A bilities n the Manage- 
ment of the Company's first Establishment-at the Andamans claim their fullest approbation and as 
you formerly stated that you were Subject to Considerable Expence by the distance of those Islands 
irom Bengal and other Countries from whenoe you could procure Supplies, they have been pleased 
so grant you an Allowance of One hundred and fifty Bicca Rupees per Month in Addition to that Which 
you receive of Surveyor, from the Time of Yopr first taking Possession of Port Oornwallis, Vizi., the 
5th of Qotober 1789 Untill you Shall be relieved from the Command, and further, they have deter- 
mined that Your Barreyor's Allowance Shall be continued till your Arrivalat Bombay. 


Tt is the desire of Government that the Pilot Schooners may be returned to Behgal (where thay 
will be much wanted) either together or Separately, as soon as they can be Bpared from the Service, 
alpen which they are Sent excepting the Ses-horse, which is to be Sunk in the Salt-Water, to remove, ' 
f possible, a Quantity of Vermin and white ants that are in the Vessell and could not be expelled by 
any Means that have been taken here, and you are Requested to Assist by issuing such Orders a5 
топ think in [ Tit ] necessary to give Effect to the Experiment Ons of a Similar third [1 kind] is 
anderstood to have Bucoceded in the Instance of the Viper. 

í I wish you a Safe and Speedy Passage, and am, Sir, Your, etca., 

Fort Wiliam, (Signed) Edward Hay, Secry. to Govermt. 

13th Noveraber 1792. 

17023. — No. XII. 

Agreed that the following Letter be written to Commodore Cornwallis and, Ordered that it be 

dispatched under Charge of Lieutenant Blair. | 
To Commr. Cornwallis, 19th Novr. 
The Hon'ble William Oornyalis, Commander in Chief of his Majestys Ship in the East Indies, 


Bir, —We think it proper to inform you that the opinion expressed by your Excellency in favor of 
зп Establishment at the North East Harbour of the Great Andaman in Preference to the 
21806 which was first chosen for [the] Companys Settlement upon that Island has induced us to 
determine on removing it, and we accept with due Acknowledgments, the offer made by your Exoollency 
to Asist with such: Part of his Majesty’s Squadron as can be spared to Effect that Purpose. 


Your Excellency - ul receive with this Letter, a Оору of the Instructions given to Lieutenant 
lair, in which he is directed to Attend carefully to all orders you may be pleased to give him, 
-Fort William, We have the honor to be, etca, 
12th Novr. 1702. 
1792. — No. XIII. is 


Fort William, the 10th of November 1703. Read a Letter and its enclosure from Liente- 

rant Archibald Blair. AX 

To Edward Hay, Esgre., Seory, to Govt, | 
Bir, — I have the satisfaction to inform you, that six Months Provision with the necessary Stores 

are embarked, and thet the Settlers agreeable to the enclosed Return, are well accommodated, and ia 


FB 
du 


Union James and Mary, I hare the Honor to be, otea, - 
Norr. 17th, 1792, (Bigned) Archibald нац, 
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Enclosure in Lt. Bleir's lottor, dated 17th Novr. 


Return of tho People engaged for the new Bettlement at the Andamans Hmbarked 
on board the Union, Viper, Cornwallis, Juno, and Seahorse : — 
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Novr. 17th, 1702. 
(Signed) Archibalff Blair. 
(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF ARD CUSTOM, 


“By ВТЕ J. M.-CAMPBELL, KOLE., LO. 
(Continued from p. 106.) 


Salt. — Salı sprinkled, thrown into the fire, or melted in water is deadly to the Evil Eye." 
In Bootland, to correot an evil glance, holy water, exorcism and the smoke of incense were 
used. Tweed fishermen salt their nets to keep off evil influences. Мо Islê of -Man seaman 
(1700) will sail without a piece of salt in hia pocket.M In South “Italy, children wear bits of 
rock-sal round their necks to keep off the Evil Eye.9 It is the wholesome and healing 
influence of salt, especially its power to put to flight the demon of corruption, tht makes it so 
valuable and so widespread a guardian against evil glances.. 


The Scape. — The goat und ather scapes come close to Evil Bye charms since the object 
of both is to house evil glances. In England and Scotland, a a he-goat i is kept in horse stables 
near the entrance as he is a favourite Evil Eye home,™ 


Beg-horse. — The sea-horse, caballo marino, both dried and figured iı in seil: is worn as an 
amulet and fastened to harness in Naples.” 


Serpent. — Besides being one of the most powerful guardians the fascination of the 
snako's eye over birds and other prey makes the snake a specially yalded protection against the 
Evil Eye. 

Shell. — As a spirit-home the shell Concha vexeris is a favourite guardian against the Evil 
Eye.” 

Siren. — A special Neapolitan amulet is tho Sirene or Siren seated on a single or double 
se&-horse. This is worn by children and women and is also hung in the window or other part 
of a house. 


Skeleton. — A miniature skeleton is a favourite wearing charm in South Italy. Among 
the Greeks and Romans the skeleton was a favourite charm.?! The moral explanation of the 
Roman practice of carrying a skeleton round the feast room when the drinking of wine began, 
namely that the guests might remember death, is probably a later meaning-making of a 


*! Compare Mrs. Romanoff's Rites and Oustoms of the Graco-Russias Ohurgh, p. 8%. 

эз Dalyell's Darker Superstitions of Scotland, p. 15. These ritos may be a survival of the Catholic ritual, At 
the samo time exorcism, holy water (thas is, water with salí in it) and incense smoke are cures for spirit-posseasion 
earlier not only than the Christian but than tho olasmo religions. The detail of the non-soclesiastical and apparently 
non-Obristian use of salt and water in Evil Eye ailments in Sootland in the beginning of the present century аге 
interesting. In Sootland (1800, Brand’s Pepular Antiquities, Vol. ITI. p. 47), if any member of a family was suffering 
from an evil glanoe a sixpenoe was borrowed. On the borrowed sixpence salt was heaped and the salt spilt into a 
tablespoon full af water. The sixpence was dropped into the spoon and the patient’s soles and palms wote 
moistened with the salt water. The operator thrice sipped the malt water, drew his forefinger across the patient's 
brow and threw the contents of the spoon over his ahoulder into the baok of the firo with the words “Lord keep us 
from асай." 

© Bassctt’s Legends and Superstitions of the See, рр. 150, 411. ы Op. cit. p. 488. 

95 Hare's Ciise of Southern Italy, р. 10, 

м Compare the monkey kept in China as a saféguard to cattle. Gray’s China, Vol. IL p. 58. Compare also the ` 
regimental animals to which ateaches a feeling of luck, 

fî Compare Hlworthy, The Evil Eye, рр. 211, 258, 964, 

*! Compare Elworthy, The Evil Bye, рр. 817, 350, ® Op. сй. p. 33. 

** Ор. oit. рр. 866-257. Compare Nerille-Bolfe, арив iw the Nineties, pp. 41-44 The Sirens originally were -~ 
goddesses. One of them, Parthenope, gare iis old name to Naples. Compare Bassett, Legends and Bupersiihons 
of the Bea, p. 16. 

" Elworthy, The Evil Hye, p. 132 King, The Guostzcs, р. 157. 
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practices whose sense, like the sense of the Roman shower of rose leaves, was to free the banquet 
room from the spirits which had thronged to the wine. The skéleton cleared the air of spirits 
because more than even wine the dead are a tempting spirit-home.™ '''Tis certain,” says 
Aubrey (1660), “the tonch of a dead hand has wrought wonderful effects.” At Stowel in 
Somersetshire, a painter cured в wen on his nook by asking в blessing, saying the Lord's prayers 
and stroking the wen with the hand of a dead woman. The sense is, the spirit was tempted 
from the wen into the more attractiye dead hand. 


Skull. — As а tempting spirit-home the human skull is a favourite early ornament. Neok- 
laces of skulls decorate Hindu deities, and skulls adorn and protect coffins and tomb-stones. А 
miniature human skull is a common chars and scarf ornament in Naples. The tribes of the 
White Nile keep the Evil Eye from them grain fields by setting on the end of a pole the 
bleached skull of an ox. The same practice prevails among the wilder tribes in Western India. 


Spitting — has bean and is an almost universal practice to counteract evil influences.™ 
Pliny (Rome, А. D. 70) says : — “ Spitting into the urine or into the right shoe before putting 
it on keeps off the Evil Eye." In Italy, if a child has been blighted by an evil glance and the 
person who did the mischief is known, the child is brought before the person and spite thrice 
into his month.” According toa Somerset saying, “ You should spit thrice if you meet anyone 
with a north or Evil Eye," Compere the Roman and English plan of spitting into the hand 
before fighting or beginning to work: also spitting on the first coin earned during the day. 
The Afghans spit on the ground to wash away the evil glance. 


Sulphur — one of the greatest cleansers and scares, is a chief Italian remedy for an attack 
of the Evil Eye. 





эз It seams odd that а skeleton or dead body should be а favourite spirit-home. Two attractions combine. 
First, the dead body is a spirit-home without a tenant. Lodgings to let is stamped on the lifeless body. The second 
attraction is corruption which so tempts the coarser order of spirits that their love for the nasty drives them to 
haunt graveyards and other uncleen places. Evil spirits were believed to haumi uneloan places when with the 
exaltation of the guardian spirit the character of tho non-guardian spirit was degraded. That non-guardian spirits 
were unclean and loved corruption was supported by the experience that the unclean caused alcknoss, evil smells and 
flies, three loading proofs of the presence of evil spirits, The belief rules Russia ih the form of the dreaded vampire, 
a spirit who finds its way into a dead body and rovives tt, so that the dead haunts its own home and Hres on the 
pifeblood of На inmates, The vampire beligf in turn finds support in the experience of consumption and other 
diseases which seem to suck the patient's blood, and the other experience of bodies long after burial found fresh and 
bleeding. Of the fondness of evil spirits for the unclean and the ill-mmelling, Aubrey (1600, Miscsllanies, p. 162) 
mya: —‘ * Bril apirtis are pleased and allured and called up by suffumigations of henbane and other stinking smells 
‘which witches use in their oonjurations,” 

е Wiscellandes, p. 125. 


н Eramples have begn given in a former article on spitting as a spirit-soarer. Other instanoes will be found in 
Elworthy, The Evil Eye, рр. 412-414 Compare Theocritus (Sicily, B. О. 360), Idyll VII., Banks’ translation, p. 40:— 
“May the old woman bo at hand by spitting to keep afar what is not good." Also Idyll XX, op. ой. p. 168, 
Eunica said : — “Away leat you-conbaminate me,” and spas thrice in her breast, Also Idyll XY XTIL, ор. oid. p. T74 :— 
u The heartless girl who spat on the body of her dead lover :” and Polyphemus, Idyll VI. (ep. cit, p. 86) +— " Who 
after exdemarve admiration of his own beard and ayo and teeth spei thrice into his breast in caso he should bewiteh 
himself.” ; ү 

5б Quoted in Elworthy, The Iva Bye, р. 419. The spitting into it prevents any evil influence passing into the 
urine and so affecting the person whose laruo tá ів, The spittle in the shoe drives out of the shoe any lurking 
influence which might cause woarinoss. 

 Story’s Castle of Bt. Angelo, p. 908. Tho senso of this practices ix that the sent into the child by the 
owner of the evil glance is in the ohild's spittle, When the child’s spittle passes the mouth af the owner of the 
evil glance a communion is established between the child and the owptr in virtue of which any damage done to the 
child most equally effect the owner of the Evil Нуе, 

я Flworil.y, The Evil Eye, p. 417. и Ballew's Afghanistan, p. 887. 

= Storys Castle of Bt. Angelo, р. 208. Among Greeks and Romans sulphur was а favourite purifier. After 
the babe Негоцјев strangled Juno's dragons, Tiresias, among other rites, a am e 
with olear sulphur. Banks’ Theocritus (В. О. 960), Idyll XXIV., Bohn's Library, р, 180, 
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Sunface. — The Sunface or Surya-mukh is one of the chief guardians against evil in India, 
being carved in temples and carried in procession worked on banners. A sunfaco was workod 
into many of the badges worn by the Roman legions whose guardian glances would overcomo 
the spells of the enemy. - 


Tongue. — The tongue is as groat a fascinator as tho eye. In one viow tho tongue is an 
even greater fascinator than the oye, ainoo it not only blasts with slandor that is spoken envy but 
is also the source of the admiration and flattery which with envy form tho two main channols of 
evil influence. -The Accadiana or early Ohaldeans prayed their guardians to save them from tho 
Evil Eye and the spiteful tongue’ Virgil (Ecologue VII.) advises the young poet to bind 
clown's spikenard (backer) round his brow lest any evil tongue should harm him; and Horaco 
(First Epistle) talks of harm done by the skew glance and by the bite of the evil tonguo. 
At Roman ascrifices the Priest called Faveie linguis, favour with your tongues, that is, koop 
silence, Htruscan and Indian masks and images and the masks and images of many early tribos 
and peoples have lolling and split tongues. To thrust ont the tongue against any one is a wido- 
spread sign of derision with the usnal meaning that the person thrust or lolled at is a devil or is 
devil-hannted. Another instinctive thrusting ont of tho tongue tip when somothing has boen 
indiscreetly said seems a form of undarufen as if to scatter the rumour spirits who might spread 
the wrongly published news, 


Thread. — A red thread was tied round the neoks of Roman infants as a charm against 
fascination.? In Afghanistan, the Evil Eye ія kopt from horses by tying white and bluo throads 
to their tails) Among Indian Moslims а blue thread and in Scotland as in Romo а red throad 
keeps off the Evil Eye | 


Tooth, — A boar's tusk is a favourite charm against the Evil Eye in Naples.’ 


Water, the universal cleanser and healer, is a favourite Italiau oure for an attack from an 
evil glanoe.* Hvil glances like other evil influonoes fear nothing so much as holy water. But 
both among Olassio Greeks aud Obristians the main virtue of holy water rests in salt.’ 
Though water cures Evil Bye attacks (so far as has been ascertained) neither water nor picture 
nor sign of water is used in Naples to keep off an evil glance. In Florence, new houses, which 
aro tempting Evil-Hye lodgings, bear the early waving Htruscan sign of water apparently for 
luock.* The Jews hold that the Evil Eye cannot pass through water. Aocording tq the Tal- 
mud fish-are free from the Evil Eye because they live under water,’ 


Wolfskin. — A strip of wolfskin fringes many parts of tho harness of a Neapolitan horse. 
The belief in the guarding virtue of a wolfskin is old. Pliny (A. D. 70) says: — “A wolfskin 
fastened to a horso's neck makes him proof against weariness :1 а wolfstail ia also a protec- 
tien.”"1! In Scotland, a girdle of wolfskin is a cure for epilepsy. Here, as in other casea, the 





ج 

Че Lenormant, Chaldean Magia, рр. 1617. ° 1 Compare Hlworiby, The Evil Eys, pp. 162-168, Figure 50. 

з Persius, Satires, IL ү, 51. з Bellow's Afghamiston, р. 587. * MS. Notes. : 
5 Neville-Rolfo, Naples im the Nineties, p. ES. * Bhory'a Castle of Bt Angelo, p. #03. - 


T Compare in Theocritus (В.О. 280, Idyll XXIV., Dale's Translation, р. 180) the order given by Tiresias after 
fhe babe Hercules had throttled Juno's dragon ;—'' Sprinkle the house from a grean branch dipped in plenty of pure 
water mixed as usual with sa,” 

* МЯ, noto from Jol Selby, В. H. Neither the Moslim name of eye (ain) for a frea flowing spring nor the Ger- 
man saying (Grimm, Vol. I. p. 145, n. 1), ‘You must not look into running water, it is God's ayo,” seam to be 
used to give water as an eye a special glamour or housing power over an eril glance. 

* Bwab's Talmud do Jerusalem, Vol. Т. p. 456. 

10 Hlworthy, The Evil Eys, p. 330. Tho sense is, woarinees is the rosuli of evil influences through a human 
glance oc by other channels passing into the horse, The guardian wolfskin scares or draws to Н (that is, pri 
dons) the devil of weariness and the horso keeps fresh. 


u Ор. ой. p. 31. - 7? Lady Camilla Gordon, Memories «nd Fancies, p. 110, 
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trast in the wolf is not the result of the boliof that a wolf suckled Кот ооз : it goes back to the 
stage when, as squared-fiend, the wolf becamo the herdaman’s protector and therefore gained the 
credit of saving the guardinn of Rome. 





Words. — Bosides by artioles evil glancos can be scarod or prisoned by uttoring certain 
words. Theo words nro either the names of certain evil scaring articles or the names of some 
of the greater guardians. Tho uttering of the names of spirit-scaring articles sonres spirits 
beoange in the name part of the spirit, or, in earlier phrnso, one of the apirita of the article nomod 
lives. То name the name of the greater guardians — Olaseio Hebrew, Christian, Moslim, 
Hindu — ів admitted to scare evil and has no special reference to the Evil Bye. What is of 
interoat in connection with the Evil Eye is that, though they belong to в much earlier stage of 
faith, certain of the local and lowor guardians have such sovran powor ovor evil that even the 
portion of their spirita-that serves to keep their names olive suffices to gaard against ovil. Of 

the early guardians whose name can turn the evil glance tho chief aro the phallus, the horn, 
' the nail and certain numbers. Fascinus or more usually prajfiscine ів a word which saves 
from an evil glance.“ The guardian virtue of tho word рга гоне equalling forafascino, that 
ia, glamour, avaunt, might seem to be tho tone of command. Bat no evil influenoe would heod 
this tone or form of command unlees the word fuscinus was the name of the phallus, the chief of 
spirit-homes, so tempting that the name by itself is enough to draw spirits into it, It is for 
this reason, namely, to house and so dispose of evil influences, that among Hindus at the spring 
or Holi festival and among the early Romans in the Fesoennine and other guardian songs the 
singers were onjoined to shout phallio words, the use of which at other times would have been 
deemed unseemly. So great is the scaring power ot horn in south Italy that to utter the word 
horn takes the harm ont of an evil glanoe.!5 So powerful a home or jail of evil glances is on 
iron nail that to utter the word defigere, that is, ‘drive it home,’ scares evil.16 Among numbers 
3, 7, 8, and 9 are so lucky that to name one of them turns asido nn evil glance.” In the east 
of Scotland, for a fisherman to name ‘canid iron’ is enough to acare any influences who may 
have gathered in consequence of the use of some unlucky word. In this and in other casos 
the word is the name and so is part of the thing named. 


Writing. — Words written have power as well as words spoken. Araba, Jews and other 
Asiatica wear holy words ina hollow amulet. А little canvas bag containing a prayer t? the 
Madonna or a verse of Scripture is frequently tied to the headstall or saddlo of a Neapolitan 
horse.l? To keep off the Evil Eye, Muslims in Egypt wear amulets engraved with mystic 
characters ® In Egypt, between B.0.3)% and A. D. 300. the name of the guardian Serapis 

‚ carved in gems baffled the Evil Eye. In Abyssinia, passages from the Sacred Writings are 

worn in а leather ‘case tt 

13 In ‘Hurope, the eril infuenoe of compliment is turned aside by saying “God be praised." The Turk saysi— | 
* Mn-ahf-AIIAh, what God wills (happens).” The Persian and Indian Musalmên says: — “God bo thanked," If any one 
praises her child, an Italian nurse says: —'“Thank God.” Comps re Story, Castle of 8t. Angelo, p. 159. In Spain, Greeoe, 
Turkey, Palestine, Egypt and Algiers, if you praise а child, you muss add “God preserve it.” Dalyell's Darker 
Buperstiivons of Scotland, pp. 12-13. Prayer to guardians is also an universal safeguard against the Ет] Bye. As 
early as B. О 2000 the Aoosdians (or primitive Chaldeans) called on their guardians to turn saide ihe Evil Eyo. 
Lenormant's Chaldeeu Magic, p. 5. The Greeks and Romans prayed to Nemesis to ward off the НҮП Eye. Pliny in 
Btory's Oastle of St, Angelo, p. 150. The early Nemesis was envy, not rotmbntion. Nemesis becoming a guardian is 
a cass of the guardian being the squared fend, 





14 Btory's Castle of Bt, Angelo, p. 159. и Jorio in Elworthy, Ths Bvil Eye, p. 290. 

18 Oy. cit. p. 829. 17 Op, ait. р. 401. 

13 Guthrie's ОШ Scottish Oustoms, p. 149; Hiworthy, The Eril Rye, p. 223. 

1º Elworthy, The Evil Eye, р. 330. з Arabiam Life in ths Middle Ages, p. 84. 


11 King's The Gnostios ond their Remains, р. 70. “Batllo envy, oh Ветары,' CH onê mottos. 
n Berghoff in Pall Май Gazetté, May 1st, 1869, p. 2, 
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Section IV. — Local Details. 


This summary of local beliefs connectod with tho Evil Eyo bogius with India, bocanso 
in India, tho early dread of the Evil Eye is unweakened: and because the Indian dotails are 
fuLer than those available for other countrios. In Wostern India, tho blast of tho Evil Bye is 
believed to be a form of spirit-possession. In Western India, most witches and wizards are 
said to be evil-eyed. Among ordinary persons those only who are born under tho following 
coaditions are evil-eyed. Hindus believe that а pregnant woman has poculiar longings eithor 
frcm the day of conception or from the fifth month after conception. Those longings aro duo 
to the development of the foetus. They consist of a wish to cat certain fruits und sweetmeats : 
to walk in deep shade or in gardens with running water; or to woar rich clothes and ornaments. 
If these desires are not gratified the child is born weak and greedy, and is believed to have an 
Evil Eye. If a person who has an Evil Eye secs a man or woman eat anything for which ho 
haa о longing the eater vomits or falls sick. In the Konkan, near Bombay, the bolief is 
general that, at the time of dinner, if any one enters the honse without washing his foet 
and sees the inmates at their meal, the eaters bocomo sick or vomit their food or loso all 
&poetite till the Blast of the Evil Eye is warded off. An unwashed outsider brings with 
him evil influences becanse he comes fróm wastes or roads or places where three or four 
roads meet, As he passes any of those spirit-haunta the haunting spirits buzs abont his heels 
like gnats, and, unless he washes his feet before entering a house, the spirits enter with him 
into the house and make for the food and the enters. A man who comes into a house with 
unwashed feet is said to enter bharalya páydne, that ig, with full feet. 


In Western India, the chief devices and rites for baffling the blast of the Evil Eye are: 
(1) Salt and water are mixed, waved three or seven times round the face of the person affect- 
od. and thrown on the road or at а spot where three roads meet. (2) Cowdung nshes are 
tazen to a Brâhman or to an exorcist, who sprinkles the ashes on his left palm and turning 
ths thumb of his right hand several times over them charms them by saying incantations 
and then rubs them on the forehead ot the person affected. (8) Chillies are powdered and 
tha powder is thrown on burning cbarcoal laid in а tile and the whole is waved three times | 
round the face of the patient. (4) When a child of one month old sickens its mother takes 
in her hand some salt and mustard seed, waves them thrice round the child’s face, and 
th-ows them on the fire. If the smell is very strong the mother knows that the blast of the 
Evil Eye was very severe. (5) That a child may not be witched Hindu women mark its 
brow with lamp-black, and some mothers tie round the ohild's neok a string of bajarbatiu 
8e5ds,P or a garland of garlic, cloves, marking-nuts or shells. (6) If a man while taking food | 
believes that the glance of some one present has struck him, the eater offors some of the food to 
ih» suspected person. If the suspected person eate, the ill-offoot of the glance ceases. The 
вөзве of this belief is that the eating of a portion of the food by the suspected person rohousos 
in him the evil spirit that passed along his glance into the food. By this means the spirit 
cannot continue to harm the original eater without equally harming the second or suspected 
enter, that is, the spirit's own houser, and that is itself. Whenit is not known whose eye affected 
tha sick man he is taken to a charmer who utters mystic versos over part of the food which 
the eater believes to be the cause of his sickness. The charmed food is kept slung from the 
ceding for a night and next morning is given to the sick man to eat. Sometimes the food 
waich has disagreed with the patient ia divided into three parts and one of the parta is divided 
in-o three morsels. Each morsel is lifted to the sick man's mouth as if to feed him but instead 
is set on the ground on the right of the sick man. (7) A handful of dust is gathered at the 
mating of three roads and mixed with salt and chillies. The mixture is passed thrice from 
tho head to the foot of the sick man outaide the house near the threshold and is there burnt 
от a plate. Ifthe smoke has no smell of chillies the man is believed to be witched. If the 








® The seeds of the talipot palm, Оогурћа umbracukifera, 
/ 
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amoke smells of chillies the sickness is believed to be due to natural causes and not to 
possession. (8) Seven pebbles picked from в place where three roads meet, seven leavos of 
the kkajurt or date-palm, and seven leafy branches of the bor (Zisyphus jujuba) treo aro 
brought. The date-palm leaves are waved round the patient's face and then knotted by a 
member of the family or by some one else who knows the charm which should be repeated 
during the tying of the knot. The knotted palm leaves, the bunches of jujube leaves, the 
seven pebbles, and a morsel of food are then waved round the face of the patient and put in a 
vessel filled with water. The sick man is told to spit into the vessel and to drop into the water 
a lock of his hair or the paring of one of his nails. The neck of the vessel ia stopped with 
erand or castor leaves and a cloth is tied over the mouth. The vessel is waved three times 
round the sick man’s head and is get on the fire to boil. As soon as it boils it is placed under 
the patient's oot. A broom and a shoe are algo brought, struck thrice cn the ground, and 
placed under the cot close to the pot. Next morning the cloth over the mouth of the vessel 
is untied, the vessel ів taken ontaide the house and its contents are spilt. If the water has 
turned red the man is believed to have been witched: if the water has not turned red the 
patient is suffering from some bodily disease. (9) Boiled rice ів laid on a plantain leaf, red 
powder is ecattered over the rioe, and a small lighted torch or wick is stuck on the rice. Tho 
whole is thrice waved round the patient’s face and is carried to a well or pond, the bearer 
boing careful not to look back or to speak to any one on the way. He sets his charge near the 
wator, washes his hands and feet, and goes home, In this and in the other instances quoted' 
the object of waving fire or lights ronnd the patient is to draw the spirit into the light and so to 
"house or prison it. Housod in tho light the spirit is taken to the edge of a stream or pond, 
or to where threo roads meet, and tho spirit in his lamp-houso is left at this spirit-resort which 
is a prison as much'as a homo. It is worthy of note that in those rites fire is treated not as q 
spirit-so&re but as а spirit-prison. (10) A ohild who crios too much is witohed, The mother 
takes burning charcoal in a tile or pot-sherd and laying chillies on tho charcoal in the evening 
sets tho sherd at the meoting of three roads. When a grown person is affected hy the 
Evil Eyo a small egrthorn lamp is lighted, sot on a pieco of cowdung, waved round the 
patient's face, and left at a place whore three roads meet. Among the Kunbis of the 
Bombay Dakhan, black ‘throads, shells, marking-puts or an old shoe is tied round the, 
nock or log of & pot bullock to keop off tho Evil Eye.™ Among Gujaråt (Bombay) Shr&waks 
or Jains the bridegroom wears a black silk thread tied round his right ankle to keep off 
the Evil Eyo. A Gujarat mother calls & boy who is born after several children have diod 
Stone or Rubbish or Girl. Tho mother’s object is that no spirit may he tempted to come and 
live in tho boy, or rathor that the onvious spirit of somo former wife or other family ghost 
whose ill-will killed the cldor children, may be choated into leaving this boy alone. A high 
class Gujarát Hindu child is bolioved to suffor cithor from its own gasp or from the gare 
of some fond relation. In Gnjarat, the Hindus who havo tho most hurtful form of Evil Eye 
aro those possessed by Vir, tho spirit of a doad warrior.X The strict sub-seot of Varjadi 
Vaishnavas in Gujarat koep their drinking water whoro no ono can seo it. Both among 
Musalmêns apd Hindus tho boliof provails that during tho dark spirit-bauntod hours of tho 
night the oye of the sleoper becomes chargod with ovil inflaonces. The Gujarát Muslim on 
awakoning should cast his first glance on gold, silver or iron : if his waking glance falls on 
a man tho man will sioken. Another saying is: tho first glanco should fall on an ornament, 
Ње socoud on tho wearpr.® — Gujarát Muslims arc curoful not to take their moals in presenco 
of strangers, otherwiso the food is вого to disagree with tho eator or to be thrown up.9 In 
Gujarát, » glance of admiration is known as milAi narar or swcot glance. If a strangor casta 
a sweet glance on a child, the nurse or parent wards the evil glance by saying :— “ Beo there 
is dirt on the heel of your shoe.” The spirit which might have passed from the gdmirer's 








™ Bombay Gasetteer, ‘ Poona Statistical Account.” 35 The lato Mr. Valkuntrám, м Op. cil. 
зт Op, сц. ™ Khan Báhob АЪА АП, Inspootor of Polico, Godhra, 27th January 1887. 


9 Op. eit. ** Khin Bahádur Yax! Lutfullah Fandi, 
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ете into the child is turned to the supposed dirt on the heel. The belief is general that the 
admiring glance of a parent may damage a child as much as a stranger's sweet look. Another 
g-anoe that harms is the strong man's glance. Like the glance of love the strong man's glance 
has a koshish or drawing power. According to the Gujarát Musalmâns as the tiger draws the 
deer and ав the snake draws the bird so the glance of a strong eye drains the strength of а weak 
ere.3! When an Indian Musalmán is complimented on his health he says :—'' God be thanked." 
Iadian Muslims bind a blue thread round a child's neck or wrist to keep off the Evil Eye, In 
Korth Gujarat, the belief is common that the fino bullocks for which that part of the Province 
ix famous, are specially liable to suffer from admiration, In 1888, a pair of RAdhanpur bullooks 
gained a prize at a cattle show at Ahmedabad, the capital of the Province. Бо many people 
lcoked at and praised the bullocks that one of them siokened. The keeper tied a green and black 
octton thread round the fore-leg of the sick animal and it recovered. In Dhárwir, in the 
Beuth of the Bombay Presidenoy, if a person praises a child the mother (to avert the Evil Eye) 
azys:— “Look at your foot, it is covered with filth. The Karnütak Lingaiata, like the 
Gnjarût Shrüvaks, do not allow any stranger to look at them while they are eating, lest any evil 
g-anoe may pass into the food. Most Hindus, when they offer naizedya or food to their house 
gds, close their eyes, draw the left hand over the closed eyes, and wave theright hand in front 
o: the gods. In European practice, the evil, that is the evil spirits, in the worshipper 
ie prevented from passing into the object of worship by signing the Cross in front of the eyes 
or simply by bowing the head. Among Hindus, the issue of an evil influence from the 
worshipper's eyes is prevented by the double precaution of closing the eyes, and of drawing 
the left hand in front of the closed eyes. The waving of the guardian right hand olears 
any evil influences that, without its protection, might pass from the worshipper to the 
worshipped. In Bengel, at the first pregnancy ceremony, a cloth is hung between the husband 
and wife. The place where sacrifices are performed must be sheltered by a shed,* In 
worshipping the bones of Krishna at Jaganith the priest covere his eyes.” Among the 
Eindus, an elder brother never looks at a younger brother's wife. Among most Hindu 
women, it is a mark of respect to turn the back on a man or to turn away or veil the face,” 
the object being to prevent evil influences passing from the eyes of the woman into the 
parson to be honoured. In Oashmir (1881), the traveller Vigné was told that spots of quarts 
тт. & trap rook were & disease caused by the Evil Eye 


The Evil Eye is dreaded by the Malaya‘! In China, when a pregnant woman sees а child 
the mother rube the child with betel-palm paste to prevent her child's soul passing into the un- 
born infant, To avoid the Evil Eye and admiration the Japanese drees their children shabbily.e 
The Musalmán women of Turkistân wear dark thick veils of horse-hair.4 The Evil Eye is much 
feared in Afghanistin. It causes all manner of mishaps to animals as well as to men. The Evil 
Eye of animals and of men, especially of Englishmen, is bad: but the Evil Eye of the invisible 
genii and fairies is worse“® The evil glance may be avoided by spitting, by wearing charms, 
aad by tying white and blue threads to horses’ heads and tails. The ancient Persigns consi- 
dared the Evil Eye an aighdsh or demon.” Zoroaster (В. О, 600) ordered that if any one saw 
® pleasing object he should say over it the name of God.9 When his health is praised a Per- 
san Musalmán says: — “ Thanksto God.” In Chaldea, as far back as the time qf the Aoca- 
dians (B. О. 2000), guardiane were besonght to keep away the Evil Eye. Another Aooedian 
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prayey beseeches the gods to'keep at a distance evil spirits, ill-wishing men, plague, fever, the 
spiteful tongue, and the Evil Eye." Among the Arabs, the early Ishmaclites (B. O. 1200) 
deoked their camels with crescents to keep off the Evil Eye. The Prophet Muhammad (A. D. 
600) accepted the general belief that the Evil Eye caused diseases and death. The moderm 
Arab believes that the horse and still more that the camel is apt to suffer from the Evil Kye, 
They guard their animals with eye-shaped amulets and with talismans containing passages from 
the Kuran, In the Levant, the poorest ask passers to share in their meal. | 


Among the Jews King Solomon (В. O. 1000) (Proverbs, Chap. XXIII. v. 6-8) describes the 
man with the Evil Eye: — “Eat thou not the bread of him that hath an Evil Eye, neither: desire 
thou his dainty meats. For as he thinketh in his heart so is be. ' Eat and drink, saith he to 
thee; but his heart is not with thee, The morse! thou hast eaten thou shalt vomit up and lose 
thy sweet words.” Во in the New Testament, Ohrist says: — “The light of the body is the 
eye. If thine eye be evil the whole body shall be fall of darkness ;” and,.again, "Is Mine eye 
evil because I am good f”  Ohrist's view that an Evil Eye is the outcome of evil spirits in а man 
is shown by the passage: “For from within out of the heart of men proceed evil thoughts, adulterio. 
fornications, murders, thefts, covetousness, wickedness, deceit, an Evil Eye, blasphemy, pride, foolish. 
ness, All these evil things come from within and defile the man." This description that, like 
other desires and impulses, the Evil Eye comes from within may seem in agreement with the later 
scientific view that such impnises and appetites are material, a necessary result of the body, and аге 
not caused by any outside spirit that has made its abode in the man, Still the statement that the 
greedy longings of the Evil Hye come from within is in no way opposed to the view that the greedy 
thoughts or other evil impulses are the temptings of the devil, or, in still earlier phrase, that they are 
spirits that have come into the man from outside. This view is illustrated by the passage that follows 
the versos quoted where an evil spirit who lived in а maa left his lodging, came back, and finding his 
old lodging comfortable called other spirits end they lived together in the mån, ' Out of this man, 
from his lodgers, that is from within, would come the Evil Eye, the uncleanness and the other 
unwilled and hurtful influences that made the second state of the mai with his fable-d-hÓte ot 
spirit-lodgors worse than his first state with only one tenant, Tho Jews profeesed that the race 
of Joseph were above the power of the Rvil Eye. Stil to keep off the Evil Eye, the Talmud 
advises that, in entering & city, the thumb of the right hand should be placed in the left hand 
and the thumb of the left hand in the right hand. Further, to keep off the Evil Eye, the Jews, 
after their re-establishment (B. €. 440) in Jerusalem, adopted the praotiee of wearing guards or 
phylaoteries, that is, little boxes containing passages of Bcripture.? The Jews of Tunis taketho 
strictest precautions that no Evil Eye shall gain aocese to a new-born son. They hide the babe 
behind curtains, keep the room full of smoke, and hang about flaming hands aad outspread 
fingers, pieces of bone and cowry shells... The Phesnikians (В. C. 1000) used an eye as an amu- 
WD 


“8 Lenormant’s Chaldean Magic, рр. 16, 17. a Judges, Chap. VIIL v. 41. 
8 Arab Society in the Middle Ages, p. Э%, ы Hlworthy, The Ev) Eye, pp. 124, 233, 841. 
= Dalyell's Darker Superatitions of Sooilend, р. 14. м Bk. Mathew, Оъар. VL v. 22-28: Озар. XX. v. 15. 


n k, Ohap. VIL v. RL, 23. 
z rs Eie ds Terena, Vot T p. Though in theory the Jew was exempt from the Aril Eye ths 
glance of a Jew might be an evil ‘glance. “If,” mys the Talmud, “any one is afraid of casting an evil glance let 
Rim look at the lefi side of hie nose.” (Op. ct., loc. oid.) аш ara Nee er ee а 

i Into the first object seen, that ія, the looker’s nose, and во no herm. É 
ie E eai The sense seems to bo that, by veiling the phalllo thumb, by the hands, the entry of evil 
spirtts is prevented. At the mame time the yoni meaning of the open hand in India (see King, The Gnostics, p. 227) 
suggests that the protection is purely phallic, А 

o The late date of tho adoption of the practice explains the use of a Greek word for the guard. King (The 
duostias, p. 116, n. 9) suggests that the use of texta took the place of сагНез Ephesian spells. 

© Elworthy, The Ewl Eye, p. 49б, Of the dread of praise, as opening an attack from the Evil Eyo, Lengwill 
(Olldrew of the Ghetto, р. 30) gives the following example in bis account ef the poor Jews of London : — It is a 
finp child, unbeshresr, only Н won't be ria mother's fault if tho Alnighty takos i$ nob back again. She picks wp so 
many ignorant love women who coma. n and blight the child by admiring it aloud, not even saying wabeseer 
(mibeshrie apparently is a Dutch form of the German wnberufen, unsummoned), 
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let to guard-against the Evil Eye. The Oarthaginians (В, C. 500), mainly a Phenikisn colony, 
were fond of pottery in the shape of animal heads with an oye on the neck. The Carthaginians algo 
used an ornament closely like the Etruscan and Neapolitan rue-sprig, or amaruta. Dread of the Evil 
Eye was ever present among the ancient Egyptians (B. O. 2000-600). Both the living and the dead 
wore, and on the walls were painted, the eye of Osiris, the hieroglyphic wa.® In Middle Age Egypt 
(В. О. 600-A. D. 600), during tho centuries before and after Ohrist (В. O. 800-А. D. 800), Berapis 
was considered a special guardian against the Evil Eye, The name of Serapis carved in gems baffled 
tae Evil Eye In modern Egypt (А. D. 600-1900), the women blacken with koh} or antimony the 
edge of the eyelid above апа below the eye. The blaokneseis said to cool the eye. The practice sug- 
gests the belief that the black fringe scared spirits from attempting to enter the eye. When a Mnalim 
Egyptian salutes а saint he holds his hands before his face like an open һоок.66 Tó keep off the Evil 
Eye, in which he fears enchantment, the Egyptian Muslim’ wears amulets called tlen or talismans 
with mystic characters engraven on them.” The Egyptian Muslims have a saying : — ‘‘ The food that 
ts coveted or om which the Evil Eye has fallen, carries no blessing.” To guard their ohildren from 
tae Evil Eye, Egyptian Muslims either have them slovenly clad, rubbing dirt on their clothes ; or 
they sew on their head-dresa coins, feathers, gay lappets or charms, so that the evil glance may be 
drawn to the oras&ment. The Abyssinian Budas, potters end iron workers, who turn into 
ky eonas, are supposed to have the Evil Eye. Charms and amulets against the Evil Eye are writ- 
tan and worn in leather oases in Abyssinia. The Nubians, the Abyssinians, and the Negroe tribes 
of the White Nile have a firm belief in the power of the Еті Eye. The Evil Eye is snpposed to 
barm cattle and borses and so to witch guns that they constantly miss their aim.” Pliny (A, D. 
50) says that the glanoe of African sorcerers causes trees to wither, cattle to perish, and infants 
to die. During Denham’s journey across the Sahara from Tunis towards Lake Chad in 1819 
a-she-camel suddenly fell dead. ‘The Еті] Eye,” said the Tunis Arabe, “God be praised, God is 
great, powerful end wise, those looks of tlie desert people are always fatal.’ In parts of Africa 
no ове ests in public in case he may be envied by some hungry man. At Dahomey, in Central 
Africa, during а ceremonial when the king drinks, two of his wires stretch a calico screen in front of 
lum. Another pair of wives open small parasols to hide the king’s figure. Guns are fired, the Ama- 
топе tinkle bells, rattles are sprung, ministers clap their hands, commoners turn their backs, dance like 
beara or swarm like dogs.7* When the wife of a Dahoman serves ber husband with food or drink, she 
touches the ground with her forehead and bends before him with averted faoe.T5 Among the neighbour- 
ing tribe of Loango, when the chief drinks, the people bury their f&oes in sand.” No one may see the 
contents of any dish served to the chief of the Monbattas in Central Africa”? In East Africa, the 
. Pipwapwes wear an apron with a fringe of thongs to keep off the Evil Eye and other witchcraft.” The 
Moursaks of Central Africa set the head of an assin their gardens to keep off the Evil Eye. In 
Madagascar, no food is carried across a road without being covered.9! If you say to a Madagascar 
woman that her child is pretty, the mother, to turn aside the Evil Eye, says:— “No the child is ugly 
cr nasiy."3 The Ashantees of West Africa set in their fields iron standards with horns and а brow 
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like an ox-akull to protect the sown erops from ovil spirits, In the Congo Country, in Sonth-West 
Africa, if any one looks at the chief while the chief is eating, the looker is killed.M The people of 


Guinea in West Africa are desoribed in 1558 as reverencing their king wonderfully and never daring . ` 


to look him in the face." When Monte-Lumo of Mexioo (A. D. 1550) dined a gilt wooden screen was `, 
drawn in front of him that no one might see him eat. Mexican women turned their beoks on the | 


men when they gave them drink.” In Nicaragua (1580), the belief was common that some persons’ 
looks were mortal and that the glance of certain eyes was fatal to children.§ In Peru (1080), 
worshippers covered their eyes while adoring sacred objecta. The priests kept their eyes on. the 
ground and their backs turned to the god when they sacrificed. 


In Europe, among the ancient Greeks (В. О. 1500-150), the Evil Eye was greatly dreaded. The . 


Greeks and Romans held that the eye carried disease and death as well as love and delight to men, 
animals and trees. The Evil Eye was called baskamos, а word of doubtful origin, connected by some 
with an early Greek word basko, go: according to others, baskanos is a Obaldeen word meaning ' phal- 
lus, The Chaldean origin is supported by the fact that. the pAallws was called baskanos, perhaps with 
the sense that it fascinated fascination, prisoning or turning aside the evil glance.?! The Greeks wor- 
shipped Nemesis or Fortune in her early character of envy asa guard against the Evil Eye The 
ancient Greeks were impressed with the danger of self-faacination,. Besides the case of Narcissus, 
Theocritus (В. O. 260) makes Dametas and Plutarch (A. D. 150) makes Rutelidas fascinate thein- 


selves by looking at their own faces. According to Pliny (A. D. 50) the glance of an Illyrian who ©; 


had double eyebrows was mortal™ According to Plutarch (A.D. 150) the glance of certain eyes 
harmed infants and young animals. The Oretans and people of Oyprus hed special power to cause hari, 
and the glance of the Theban Evil Eye might slay a grown man. In its milder form Plutarch seems 
to have found the casting of envious glances general “ The common people,” he says, " are envious or 
evil-eyed. They are vexed in their minds as often as they see the cattle, of those for whom they have 
no kindness, their dogs, or their horses in а thriving state. They sigh, they grin, they set their teeth 


and shew all the tokens of a malicious temper when they behold the fields, of those for whom they have . 


no kindness, well tilled or their gardens adorned or beset with flowers." In A. D. 880, Heliodorus, 
Bishop of Thrace, noticed the danger of being struck by the Evil Eyeif you went among crowds. The 
Bishop held that when any one with an Evil Eye looked at what was excellent he filled the surrounding 
atmosphere with a pernicious quality and transmuted his own envenomed exhalations into what was near- 


est to him.” In modern Greece, the Evil Eye is called katomati ** Mud is rubbed on the brow ofa” 


new-born babe to keep off the Evil Eye.. If a stranger looks at a Greek child the mother spite into 
` the ohild's face or into her own bogom. Like the ancient Greeks the ancient Romans prayed to 
Nemesis от Апоу to guard them from the Evil Eye. Canon Топо, an eighteenth century Itelian 
authority on the Evil Eye, says: — “ In the ‘rast field of amulets against the Evil Eye every one was 
known to the Ancients : the moderns have not added а single horn.’1% The word baskanos, which the 
Ancient Greeks used both for the Evil Eye and for the phallus, appears in Latin as fascinus or fasci- 
num, and is the origin of the English fascinate. “Virgil (B: О. 40) says:— “I know not what eye 
Witches (fascinat) my young lamba." Like baskanos, fascimus was used with the senso of phallus, 


7а Elworthy, The Evil Eye, p. 215. `м Op. dit. pp. 498-437. = Kerr's Voyages, Vol. VII. р, 228. 
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quoted m Fiutarch's Symposium FV.: Compare вое, Tho Evil Жуз, p. 14. 
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apparently because the phallus out-fascinated or imprisoned the evil glance? Like the phallus the 
Romans (А. D. 40) used oscilla or little maska of Bacchus to guard trees against the Evil Eye? Pliny 
notes that if any one sickened without cause people said : — “Mantis ts vidit, A grasshopper has seen 
you." Pliny also records that a piece of wolfskin fastened to a horse's neck makes him proof against 
weariness.’ And that to spit into his urine or into his right shoe before putting it on guards the spit- 
ter from the Evil Eye. This spitting cure is a case of the use of the term Evil Eye in the general 
sense of evil influence, The sense of spitting into urine is to prevent Evil Eye or other influences 
coming into the urine and so through the urine into the body of the spitter (according to the early behet 
that in any issue lives one of the souls or part of the soul of the person from whom the issue has come, 
ro that any harm done to the issue injures the issuer). The sense of spitting into the right shoe 
Before puting it on is to drive out any evil influence that may have lodged in the shoe, since stich ' 
spirit would pass from the shoe into the foot and cause weariness or other harm. 


No nation of:modern Europe takes more pains to guard both people and horses from the Evil 
Eye by wearing charms and using evilscaring and housing gestures and words than the Italians. 
In Italy, if any one is complimented on his good health, he will say — or if a child's healthy look are 
praised, the nurse will вау :— “Thanks be to God."7 The names of the leading articles, gestures 
and words in general use against the Evil Eye hare been noted above, Опе of the most striking 
xighta in Naples and in the country towns near Naples is the brightnees and the variety of the 
Articles fastened to harness to protect horses from the Evil Eye. The beliefs and practices connected 
with the Evil Eye are specially oommon in South Italy, Sicily, and Corsica. Aooording to the 
Neapolitan belief the jettatore or caster of the evil glance is born with the power: he cannot get rid 
of the power: as a rule he does not know that his glance is evil? According to Mr. Story, in 
Italy, the belief im the power of the Evil Eye: is universal. Every coral shop is filled with amulets 
and every body wears а charm, ladies on their arms or at their belts, men on their watch-chains, 
beggars on their necks.® Dumas in his Impressions de Voyage desoribes the Evil Eye as а funda- 
. mental article of social faith in Naplee.!9 Опе theory ie that the eye cannot of itself have an active 
fascinating power. But that, threugh the eye, the spirits of evil persons may fascinate and send 
forth contagion by means of a poisonous exhalation.!! Another theory is that the jettutors or thrower 
cannot oummand the evil glanoe. The glance blights the first object it lights on. In Naples. 
women used to be supposed: to throw the most poisonous glances : now the glance most dreaded is thnt 
of a mean-looking and morose man. In the seventeenth centary (1660), Aubrey wroie :— 
““In Spain, France and other soutbern countries, nursos and parents aro very sly to let peoplo look 
upon their young children for fear of fascination.” In Spain; they take it ill if опо looks on a child and 
say:—'God bless it.” They talk of mal dà ojos.3 In Spain, the glances of a woman are most 
dreaded. Тһе cure is to drink horn-ahavings.4 If a stranger looks at her child a Turkish ога 
Greek woman will either spit into. the child's face or into her own bosom.!5 In Russia, a child whg 
suffers from low spirite, loss of appetite, and restlessness is believed to be witched, The wise-woman 
or mid-wife is called. She takes a vessel of water, drops into it a cinder or two, anda pinch of salt, 
, makes the sign of the cross over the water, says a long prayer over it and begins to yawn. She 
crosses the water again, takes a sip, squirts it thrice over the patient's face, makes him drink, and 
washes his face and Бева 16 Russian children are blasted by admiration. lf any one says : —" What a 
fine, healthy babe,” the nurse says :—'‘Do you wish to witch the child PIT A kind-hearted 

? Compare Andrews, Latin Dictionary, s. v. Foscimsa. ` 

3 Compare Virgil, Georgios, Book IL v. 389 :— '' For thee, Bacohus, soft Не masks hang from the tall pine.” 

4 In Elworthy, The Evil Eys, p. 15. 

5 In Filworthy, The Hell Mye, p. 890. Here the Еті] Нуе, whose giance causes weariness is drawn into the 
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‚ evil-eyed Slay father blinded himself that -his glance might not barm his children. ‚1ш South 
Russis, many amulets have.been found with markings representing eyes. In Germany, the. 
witoh is, in theory, almost the only medium of evil influences, The. Evil Eye is: perhapa more - 
oharaoteristio of the German witch than of any other witch. According to Grimm, y9u can tell 
а German witoh by seeing your image upside down in her pupil.% Though in theory the Germaná; 
have focussed evil inflaences in the glances of witches the common boast-saving phrase (accom 
peuied by table rapping), “Ein swei dra «nberufon, Once, twice, thrice, you are not wanted,” 
implies the belief that unhoused spirits swarm in the air and are ever on the lookout for likely’ 
lodgings.” The words schelange squint-oye, cauber-blick glamonr-blink, and boscha/ evil glance; - 
further show that in common German belief the power of the Evil Eye is not limited to ` 


witches, In Sonth France, the presence of any one with the Evil Eye is supposed to’ put zilk- ; 
worms off their feed. 9 e 


In England, in the seventeenth century, according to Lord Bacon, the Evil Eye most hurts ` 
when the person envied is beheld in glory or triumph : because, in the time of glory or triamph, 
the spirits of the person envied most come out and meet the blow. Near Salisbury, in Sonth | 
Kugland, in 1685, in charging a jury in a witch case, a Justice вїй:—“ The natures of some < 
people are corrupted by atrabilis, or something unknown, ao that their look when fixed many ' 
times on a living objeot destroys the objeot by & certain poison." This result'inay be contrary 
- to the purpose of the miserable persons who sometimes affect their beloved children and oftener‘, : 
their own cattle. The Judge knew one Christian Malprid, who had an Evil Eye. He and his 
children and all his cattle were lean. The'only fat animal abont the place was a dog who kept . 
himself ont of sight in the barn among the beans.™ In Yorkshire, in 1810, boys put the thumb ` 
between the first and middle fingers pointing- downwards to guard against the Evil Eyeofa, . 
witch. In 1899, in Somerset and Devon, the phrase ‘ wished ’ is used of any illness or other ^ 
misfortune which, appearing unnatural, is taken to be due to somo artificial overlooking. In: 
Bomérset and Dorset, the mass of the people are as firm believers in witchcraft and the Evil - 
Eye as were the swains of Theooritus and Virgil.: In Somerset, they say :— “Spit three times 
if you meet any one with a north or Evil Eye.” That horse-shoes are fastened over house И 
doors to prevent а witoh overlooking the house and that-th e use of coral and bells is to guard .: 
the child is known and admitted? A Somerset woman who thought herself overlooked would | 
pull her shift over her head, turn the shift against the sun three times, and threó times drop || 
а live coal through the shitt.* [Here the evil influence is drawn from the. woman. into the: ', 








shift by turning the shift three times against the sun.?! Then. the live coal passing . through 
the shift acares the evil spirit from his lodging in the shift.] The practice in English cavalry 
regiments of the officers arching their swords over the bride as she passes from the altar : 
is probably to guard the newly married couple from the Evil Eye and other influences. Two - 
soaring powers unite in the sword, the power ot the.iron and the divinity or worahipfulnes : 
и tm A = "M 

18 Blworthy, The Evil Bye, p.9.  - 2 19 Op. Git. p. 193. ; І А 
** Chamber's Encyclopedia, Article “Еу Шуе.” : S e ; 

11 The rep under the table is apparently mume to soare eril influences. . ` E 

= A Little Btepdaughter, p.137, The soens ja the south of France, The belief tbateriliafiuences exter by other 
pameages than the eye is shown by the milkmaster's order (ор. ct.) against aljowiug алу maimed or deformed (and ` 
therefare possessed) person to enter a silkworm shed, wagnomióre, Another ailkmaster’s rule (op, cii ).1a never te .! 
giro light or drink to any one asking et the door of a silkworm ahed. The sense of this rule is that in the fre or in 
the drink a portion of the or some one of the souls of the silkworms passes to the receiver and enables him by , 
saying charms over the gift of fire or of water to pass some eril influence into the fire or water and зо intothe . | 








з Emay on Envy. - 9 Gentleman's Magazine Library, “ Popular Superstitions,” p. 280. 
¥ Dean Ramsay in Elworthy, The Evil Eye, p. 256. * Compare Elworthy, The Beil Eye, р, 417. 
N Rose in Klworthy, The Evil Буз, p. 15. F Elworthy, Ths Evil Bye, p. 417. 
з Op. cit. pp. 218, 490. э Elworthy, The Evil Eye, p. 490, 
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of the weapon." According to Mr. Baring Gould, Mr. Hawker, Vicar of Morwenstow in Corn- 
- wall, in the early part of the present century, believed in the Evil Eye. Whenever he came 
across any one with a filmy eye or with a double pupil or with eyes of an unequal size he would 
hold the thumb and the fore and middle fingers in a peculiar manner to ward off the Evil Eye. 
“f do not pretend," he said, “to be wiser than the word of God. I find that the Evil Eye 
is reckoned with blasphemy, pride and foolishness as things that defile a man,”® 
Towards the close of the seventeenth century in the western islands of Scotland, all the 
islanders and thousands of the neighbonring mainlanders were of opinion that some parti- 
cular persons had an Evil Eye which affected children and cattle, causing frequent mischances 
and even death.“ The people tied Molucca beans (which the Gulf Stream leaves on their 
shores) round their children’s necks. If an evil glance was aimed at it the bean turned 
black. Another device for turning the Evil Eye was to carry a piece of coal® About 
the same time (1690) the people of the mainland of Scotland believed that a man might destroy 
his own cow by looking at it the first thing in the morning and praising the cow's fatness.” 
The experience that persons with an Evil Eye as often damage themselves as their neigh- 
hours seems to have led to the rule that in witch-trial no evidence might be taken that the 
accumid bad an Evil Eye.% The sensible line was drawn between the overlooker whose evil 
influence was unwished perhaps unoonscious and the witoh who by careful and disreputable 
scheming, had secured as a lodger an evil influence ready to be sent to ruin any one the witch 
disliked or envied. In eighteenth-century Scotland, the belief that the Evil Eye is a form 
of spirit-possession was general, When а person was struck by the Evil Eye, exorciam, holy- 
water and the fames.of incense were used vo drive out the evil- inftuence.™ About the same 
time (18th century) certain unetclesiastioal soaring rites were also inuse. An old sixpence was 
borrowed and heaped with salt, The salt was spilt into a tablespoonfal of water into which 
the віхрепое was dropped. The patient's soles and palms were thrice moistened with the salt 
water, The operator three times tasted the salt water, dipped his finger into the spoon, and 
drawing his wet fünger-tip across the patient’s brow threw the contents of the spoon into the 
back of the fire saying :— “Lord, save us from scaith”t In North Scotland (1800), it was 
believed that great praise of а child or of people, animals or crops fore-spoke them, that is, laid 
them open to Kvil-Eyeattacks. “ Hold your tongue or you will fore-speak the child,” was the 
local saying to avert the risk. Early in the present century, in the Scottish Highlands, if & 
stranger admired а cow, some of the oow's milk was given him to drink to break the spell.“ 
At that time the beliof was general that during the spirit-haunted night evil influences passed 
into the sleeper. To-free their eyes from these evil tenants it wax usual on waking to say in 
Gaelic :— Let God bless my eye and my eye will bless all it sees. I shall blogs my neighbour 
and my neighbour will bless me.” ' In Scotland (1825), to keep off the Evil Eye or ill-ee, 
people rolled a red thread round their finger or neck and stuck a rowan twig in their hat. 
n The extreme soaring power of irom has been noted in the arbolo on Iron. Some additional examples are given 
by Mr. Elworthy (The Evil Bye, pp. 320-225). АП the examples soom to find their explanation in the spiris horror cf 
iron, Young ohildrea sbould not have their hair or nails cut by anything made of iron since the iron might soare 
their frail spirita ont of tham. Buch is the strength of the iron influence that the Jews and apparently the early 
Christians doubted their guardian's power to withstand Н. No stone in the altar at Jerusalem had been touched by 
iron, аай Christian Martyrs after Беш saved form fire and wild beasta fell viotiras to the sword of the executioner. 
= The Vicar of Morwenstow, р. 151, 
^ Martin in Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. III, pp. 45, 46, 5 Op. cit, Vol. IIT. p. 48. ‘ 
= Op. cit, Vol IIL. p. 45. "7 Delyell's Darker Bupersittions of Seotlend. 
9! Compare op. cii. p. 7, where Dalyell writes :—'' I know of no example of the charge of an Eril Bye forming 
опе of the charges against the accused in а Scottish witcberaft, case,” 


9! Op. off, p. 15. “ Brand's Popular Aniiquitiee, Vol III. p. 4]. 41 Walter Gregor, p. 91. 
“In Elworthy, The Evil Bye, p.9. The sense is: Th the milk, the issue of ths ow, some of the cow's spirit 
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ВЫП (1890), in West Scotland, the edge of the evil glano6 is turned by carrying а rowan twig 
or five-leaved clover or by wearing & garment outside in. 


-In Ireland, the legendary king Miada, though possessed of a magic sword, was beaten by 
Balor of the Evil Eye.tS' In the sixteenth century, according to Camden, Irish eye-biting 
witches were executed for making children and horses and cattle suddenly sick. In the 
seventeenth century, the Evil Eye was common in Ireland. Its effect was known ав over- 
looking, eye-biting and fascination. In 1661, Mary Langdon charged with eye-biting pleaded 
that unless she touched the victim her simple overlooking could do little harm.# In the 
eighteenth century, the Irish had the custom in all weathers of throwing the doors open when 
at dinner as it were inviting all strangers.” In South Ireland, in 1825, it was believed that 
on May eve the faeries or good people had power and inolination todo all sorts of mischief 
without restraint. The Evil Eye is then also deemed to have more than ite usual vigilance 
and malignity. The nurse who on May eve would walk in the open air with a child in her 
arms would be reprobeted as a monster. All old and young, were liable to the ‘ Blast,’ o 
large round tumour which was thought to rise suddenly upon the part affected from the baneful 
breath cast on it by one of the good people in a moment of vindictive or capricious malice.8? 
The belief that children and cattle are eye-bitten still prevails.’ 


(To be continued.) 


FOLKLORE IN THE OENTRAL PROVINCES. 
BY N. M. VEHNEATABWAMT, M.F.L.8., M.R.A.8. 
No. 16. — Why the Mala 18 the lowest caste} 


Ix vka beginning the Mala was the milker of the cows of Indra and the supplier of milk to the 
celestial sxiymphbs, his daughters, This was their sole food, and what was over the Mala was allowed 
to take himself. Опе day he came across somo oream in his share, and finding it most delicious, 
assumed that the oreature that could produce so sweet a thing must be sweeter than the product. Во 
be went at once and killed the cow that had produced the milk, and proceeded to eat it, Indra found 
this ont, drove the Mala out of heaven and made him the progenitor of the lowest caste, 


No. 17, — The Legend of the Colair Luke.4 


Oxcz upon a time Parmaéwar was wandering about the earth in the form of a poor man and came 
to the country over which lows the Colair Lake. It was then a highly prosperous land wholly given 
np to pleasure. The god asked tor a drink, but no ono would give him any water. and ho was repulsed 
from door to door by the plessure-seekers. Не was about to go away whon а poor woman not only 
gave him some water to drink but also to wash his hands and feet, Then she brought bim some 
food. Pleased at her hospitality the god asked her to follow him, and she followed. And lo! the 
country they had left was а flaming fire. The fire burnt on till there was a great hollow in.the 
ground and into the hollow tho waters flowed and formed a great lake, 


РС 

4 MS. Note, 1st January 1964. The luck m turning a garment inside out is somewhat dim. The sense may 
be to little one's prosperity by ahewmg the seamy side of one’s cost. A saying given by Grimm (Temiomic My- 
thology, Vol III. p. 1090) supporta this explanation. The coat is so handsome, the apple so red, no Evil Eye 
must look upon it А ` 

46 Elworthy, Ike Evil Eys, p. 9, note 17. 4 Op. cit. pp 10,11 ; Reginald Soott, Discovery of Witchcraft, р W. 

4º Dalyell's Derler Superstitions of Scotland, p. 10, 

49 Geutleman's Magasin Library, '* Manners and Customs," p.60. 

ю Hone's Every Day Book (Ward, Look & Coy, 1888), Vol. I. p. 297. 

п Brand's Popular Antiquitias, Vol. IIT. р 34 

1 [Tha most persistent form of folklore in Indis is the attempt of the lower castes to show by idle talos that they 
were onde of higher estate. Such attempts are usually based upon & foolish folk etymology. — Ер.) 

з [The Oolatr Lake [Котт] is a large shallow depression between the deltas of the Kisina and the Godavery, 
formed by the land-making activity of those great rivers in combination with the action of the monsoon оп the sandy 
` forsshores. The lake is half swamp, balf lake, and is fed by four rivera. The remarkable legend giren abore no 
doubt alludes to the formation of the lake within historical times. — Ер.] ^ 
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SPURIOUS INDIAN RECORDS. 


BY J. F. FLEET, LO.B. (Rrrp.), Pu.D., O.LB. 
The substance of this article was read, under the title Curiosities of Indian 
Epigraphy, before the Indian Section of the Twelfth International 
Congress of Orientalisis at Roms, on the 10th October, 1899. 
Publication was reserved for the Indian Antiquary. 


N a previous paper on the Present Position of Indian Historical Researoh,! we have explained 

the nature and given some idea of the extent and possibilities of the materials, namely -the 

epigraphic records, from which, chiefly, we are working out в knowledge of the ancient 
history of India, 

But we have to exercise discrimination in using those materials. For, just as there are 
numismatic and even literary forgeries,? so also there are spurious, counterfeit, or forged 
records, as well as genuineones. Some of these spurious records have imposed on us in the 
past. From accepting them, as well as from giving too ready a credence to the pseudo-histo- . 
rical legends which exist in abundance in so many perta of the country, to the fantastic Vaks- 
valis and archives of Orissa and similar documents obtained elsewhere, and to imaginative chro- 
nioles such as the KoAgud&sarájdkba| and the Rájdvalikathe a good deal of false matter has been 


1 Page 1 ff., above. = : 

3 We have, for instanoe, іл the ‘way of literary forgeries, the JySiireidébharaga, which has already been mentioned 
(page 8 above, note 10); and Dr. Peterson bas spoken of forgeries, against which he had been warned by Dr. Bühler, of 
tho Bhükh&yana redaction of the Rigwtia (Second Report on Sanskrit Manuscripts, р. 4). — Ii dose not appear necessary 
to trea ал forgeries such works as the Заза рагатала уа (soe note 93 on page 307 below) ; at any rate, when, 
as in that case, they do not seem to make any pretension to having been actually composed at the fanciful datos 
put forward in them. They are simply more or loss modern compositions, which may be found of uso in respect of 
geography (see page 27 above), but which present only imaginativo history and dates when they attempt to deal 
with history and dates at all. 

> Воз pago 6 abore, and notes 16, 17, — As regards the KoagudééardjAkkal, T have, I think, omitted to mention, 
on any previous occasion, that Dr. Burnell had, before me, arrived at a similar opinion of it, He said that it is 
very little uso to acoept it as an authority, beosuso “it bears evident signa of being а very recent compilation from 
“grants and looal traditions most olumsily put tpesther ” (Bouth-Jnd. Palæo., 1874, p. 28, noto 1, and second edition, 
1878, p. 89, note 1). The Rev, W. Taylor's translation of the Kongudééartj4kka} is to be found in the Madras Jour. 
Int. Science, Vol. XIV., 1847, p. 1 ff. — With the Kofgudiicrájákka] and the RAjdcelikathe we may compare, оп s 
smaller scala, а document, prodnoed by the astrologers of Belgaum and Mandi, of which I have-given a translation, 
under the title '' a Chronicle of Toragal,” in Vol. V. above, p. 38 ff. I$ opens by mentioning, as oontempormrios, 
Vira-Bukka, by whom it means of course Bukkaríya І. of Vijayanagara (A. D. 1848 to 1879), and an alleged king 
JayuéMkhara, for whom it puta forward a date in the Kahaya saxivatsara, Silivihane-Saka-Sashvat 1008 (expired), 
in A. D. 1068, It then runs through an incomplete list of the kings of Vijayanagara. Then, after reciting two coeur 
renoes placed in А. D. 1565 and 1516, tt mentions the last fire members af the Adil ЯЫ! dynasty of Bijapur 
(which came to an end in A. D. 1688 or thereabouts). It then enumerates some of the Havildérs and Killddirs of 
Toragal. And then, reverting to earher times, it gives a long passage reciting how, in A. D. 1088, the alleged king 
Jaysátkhara, who was enthroned on the mountain Piriferaparrata — (this evidently means Parasgad, in the Вај- 
gaum district), — granted to the astrologers а village named PûvalH, by which, making & very curious mistake, it 
means Hûli (close to Pareagad and Saundatti), instead of any place now known as HubH. It was afterwards ascer- 
tained by me (see Vol. VIL above, р. 200) that this part of the document had become known, many years before, 
to Mr. Munroe, who communicated it to Mr. Wathen, who published Mr. Munroe's abstract translation of it (see 
Jour. R, As, 800 F. B., Vol. П. р. 388, No. 5, and Vol, V. p. 178). Mr. Wathen understood that rt had been obtained 
from some anoisnk building in the Kanarese country. And I (then a beginner in epigraphy) expressed ihe opinion 
thai it had evidently been taken from some copper-plate grant or stone inscription, but made tho suggestion that 
probably the whole document was not to be acoepted as entirely true and accurate, buš belonged to в clas of papers 
which might at least be of interest in showing how far history could be correctly dealt with by the Natives of India. 
The original of any such record, however, has not come to light, And I should say, now, thas this part of ihe doou- 
ment ія noi based on any record, genuine or spurious, which does or did exist, but ia а purely imeginsilve compo- 
sition, put together on the lines of some of the later recorda. — If we look about for them, we shall probably find 
imaginativo compilations Hke the KoAgudésordjakba}, the Rájásalikáthe, and this Chroniele of Toragal, and composi- 
tions like the garhgaméivcromdhdimya (see note F3 on paga 307 below), all over Southern India; and in fact we 
know of several others, from the Maskensis Collection ‘of Manuseripta. And, no doubt, some beginners in the study 


those beginners will never acquire the knowledge to revogniso, or possess the courage to admit and rectify, ibeir 
carly mistakes, 
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introdnced into the history of India, And, with a view to working out that history on pound 
lines, we have, in trying to prevent the introduction of any more such matter into it hereafter, 
as well as in eliminating the fables that have already been imported into it, to be specially on 
our guard against such materiala as falvely purport to be ancient official records or vouchers 
issued by oflicial authority. ` 


The recognition of the existence of spurious records is not & matter of simply 
modern date. There is a mention of one such record in the Madhuban grant of A. D. 681-82. 
issued by king Harshavardhana of Thanésar and Kanauj, which tells us,‘ that it wos ascer- 
tained, on inquiry, that a certain Bráhman was in the enjoyment of a village named Bôma- 
kundiké on the strength of а kútadísana or forged charter, and that, consequently, that charter 
was broken up, and the village was taken away from him and was given to others. Here, we 
have a distinct reference toa forged grant. And it may be added that the practico of manu- 
facturing kéfaidsemas or forged charters is recognised in the laws of Manu, which presoribe 
death as the penalty for the fabrication of them.5 There is, further, an emphatic dennncia- 
tion of some frand of the same kind in the Tarachandt rock inscription of A. D. 1169 or 1178.6 
in which the Mchéndyala Pratâpadhavala of Jápila instructa his descendants? that some 
Brihmags had obtained, by bribery and corruption, from а certain Dê, a servant of king 
Vijayachandra of Kanauj, a bufémra or bad or fraudulent aharter for two villages named 
Kelahandi and Badapilá,— that the said charter was not entitled to any credit, — that the 
said Brahmans were in every respect dissolute persons, and had not the right to even so much 
land’ as the point of а needle could pierce, — and that, therefore, the said villages were to be 
resumed, and his own descendants were to levy and enjoy the proprietor's share of the produoe 
and the like. Here, however, the reference seems to be to a charter issued dishonestly by a 
corrupt official, rather than to & forgery. 














In the present day, the real nature of. some of the spurious records was not recognised 
until quite recently. Fortunately, however, as the result of extended experience, it is now not 
difficult to detect them. They betray themselves in a variety of ways. Very often, tho first 
feature that attracta attention and excites suspicion, is bad formation of the characters. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that skill and neatness in writing and other details were qualifications 
required from clerks and engravers in ancient times, just as now. In faot, in the large 
majority of the genuine records, whether on copper or on stone, we have beautiful samples of 
extreme regularity of work and careful finish. And we find. that some of the persons who 
preparcd those records prided themselves on their work, and expressed their pride or were 
commended for-the execution of what they turned out: for instance, Karnabhadrn, the engraver 
of the copper-plate grant of Vaidyadéva king of K&maripa, is described in the record as an 
accurate workman,’ and an inspection of the published lithographio reproduction of his work 
will shew that he fully deserved the commendation; and Konqacharya, the writer of one of the 
grants of the Eastern Ohalukya king Amma IL, likens himself, in respect of the fire sample of 
his handwriting that he has given us, to Wiévakarman,® the mythological artist and artificor of 
the gods, and the special deity of all craftsmen.! Even when the characters present the 
required types, an indifferent formation of them is enough to raise doubts as to the nature of a 
record. But there are other features also, not so conspicuous at first sight, by which the 
spurious records betray themselves. They do во by paleographio slipa, in attempts to imitate 
the ancient characters; by using characters which are known to have been developed after the : 





4 Bee Bp. Ind, Vol. Т. p. 74. 5 MAnavcdhormobistra, іх, 238. 

в No. 158 in Prof. Krelhorn’s List of the Inscriptions of Northern India (Ер. Ind, Vol, V. Appendix, р, 27). 

т Bee Colebrooks's Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. IL p. $81, and Jour. Amer. Or. Soc. Vol VI. p. 548. 

* Ep. Ind. Vol. IL р. 858. i * Vol. XIII. abore, p. 250, text lino 27. 

19 In the spurious records of Ње Western Ganga series from Mysore, the writers of the Tanjore, Merkfra, Hosûr, 
Dérarhalli, and Hallegere grants, went a step further, and, to enhance the value of their work, called themselves by the 


actual name of Viávakarman. They have given us decidedly good work in the Dérarhal]i and Ha legere plates, and 
probably also in the Hosûr grant; but not in the Tanjere and Mericira instances. 
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periods to which the records would assign them, or, sometimes, to have become obsolete before 
those periods ; by orthographic blunders ; by corrupt language; by peculiar words and forms; 
by faulty terminology in respeot of titles; by abrupt and ungrammatical transitions between 
Sanskrit and the vernaculars ; by the use of eras which were foreign to tho series to which they 
purport to belong; by the false dates which they put forward for kings whoge real dates are 
known; by presenting pedigrees which are known to be flotitious ; and in diverse other 
details. 

We shall not, on this oocasion, go into an exposition of the details by which the spurious 
records betray themselves. We have only to start with the fact that the spurious records 
exist. But the question naturally presents itself, as to what was the reason for their exist- 
eroe, The answer is readily found, in the point at which we have already arrived on page 21 
above; namely, that in the vast majority of the epigraphic records we have, not historical 
nerratives intentionally written simply as such, but a mass of title-deeds of real property, and 
of certificates of the right to duties, taxes, fees, perquisites, and other privileges. Nearly 
every one of the spurious records is a counterfeit title-deed or certificate. And they were 
fabricated, not to produce history, which is only an incidental feature in them as in tho 
genuine records, nor to falsify history, but to establish olaims to property ; sometimes, no 
deubt, to support boná-fide righta in cases in which the original title-deeds and certificates had 
been lost, and sometimes as a means of putting forward fraudulent claims. ` 


And they can be fabricated, whether with that same object or with others, and with 
a pretence to antiquity, even in the present day. Among the spurious records of Mysore, 
tLere is one, known ав the Suradhénupura grant, which was at one time supposed to be an 
ancient record and to establish the date of A. D. 807 for the Western байда prince Sivamara 
Т1 But wo now know that it is not of any antiquity a£ all, and that it was fabricated within 
the last thirty years, on knowledge derived from some of the other forgeries of the same series, 
fcr the purpose of production before the Inâm Commission or court of inquiry into alienated 
holdings, in order to establish an actual right ог an asserted claim to certain property : 1® it 
caims that, in the time of Bivamára IL. and in a year which it specifies, the village of Sura- 
dhénupura, which it appears to call Suradêvapura, was constituted an agrahére consisting of 
twenty-four shares which were apportioned among thirteen Brdhmans, who are fully specified 
im it by names and other details; and the person who fabricated it, or who procured the 
fabrication of it, was, no donbt, prepared to supplement it by producing either the required 
pedigree establishing his standing as а descendant of one of the alleged original grantees, or 
ese а deed of gift or sale or some such document purporting to have been executed by some 
descendant of an alleged original grantee. This Suradhénupura forgery was concocted with 
tae object with which almost all the anoient spurious records were fabricated ; namely, to serve 
аз а title-deed. But, — 8 still more extraordinary thing, — we find that spurious records can 
te fabricated in the present day to invent imaginary history, in order to gain the favour of 
taose who are inquiring into the past of India. There is a plate in the Library of the 
Esiatio Society of Bengal which does not contain anything of the nature of a titlo-doed, 
Ent aims at being only а record of a purely historical character, and simply purports to record 
к war between the Bharrs of Bundélkhand and the Lódhis, terminating in A. D, 1947 with the 
cverthrow of the Bharra.2 This document, while only pretending to be of the fourteenth 
century A. D. is written and engraved in characters which aim at being those of one of the 
varieties of the Aéêka alphabet of the third century В. С.; it makes the mistake of coupling, 
with the use of those characters, the Sanskrit language, which was not the epigraphic language 
Cf that period ; and it betrays itself as an absolutely modern produotion by the use of modern 








11 Bee Ep. Carn. Vol. IIT. Introd. p 3 

M Вее, more fully, Ep. Ind. Vol. VI. p. 58. Iquote the details of this document from а оору of the text of it, 
which Mr. Elos kindly sent me. 

13 Вее Jour, Beng. As. Soc Yo! XLVI Part I р 236, and Pinceedings, p. 206. 
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numerals, by specifying the characters by a name, Palt, that was only applied to them in the 
present century, and by following in its spelling of the name of the Bharrs a quite recent 
refinement of English transliteration, And, in connection with this curious produotion, we may 
note that, at the end of his observations on it, Dr. Rajendre Lel Mitra made a remark which is 
worth quoting and bearing in mind, not only in respect of this particular case, and not 
even only in respect of spurious records in general ; he said — “ Tt might be asked what would 
“ be the object of auch a piece of imposition Р But from the days of Wilford there have been so 
"many attempts of the kind made by Papdits, that it is scarcely necessary to dwell upon it at 
"length. Tho smile of a Sahib of high rank and the reward expected are quite sufficient to 
**acoount for such wicked acta.” 


The reason for which the ancient spurious records were fabricated, was, in almost every case; 
that they should serve as title-deeds and certificates, And it is easy to trace the principal 
occasions for the fabrication of them. Incidental occasions, of various kinds, may havo 
ocuurred at any time. The accidental loss of an original title-dood, and the feeling of insecurity 
resulting therefrom, might lead at once to the fabrication of another, perhaps from memory or 
porhaps from a manuscript copy of tho original, to be substituted for it and to be produced 
when necessary. A public disaster might easily lead to a more extensive manufacture of such 
instrumenta; for instance, to take в modern illustration, some twenty years ago а building at 
Poona, containing many records and other papers, was destroyed by fire, and the courte of at 
least ono neighbouring district were immediately afterwards inundated with forgeries, of which 
some were fabricated to replace genuine documents which unquestionably had been destroyed 
in the fire but which, it was then represented, had not been deposited in the building at all, 
while others were fabricated simply because the occasion gave the opportunity of putting 
forward claims whioh would have been disproved at once by genuine documents which: had 
been destroyed. But, in ancient times, the principal occasions must have ooourred whenever 
there was a change of dynasty, or а temporary but appreciable loss of power by local feuda- 
tories. The donative records usually contain mandates to future kings and governors to 
uphold grants that have been made, and benedictive and imprecatory verses asserting the 
merit of continuing grants and the sin of confiscating them. And these were, evidently, 
no mere formule. They were protests against the too early occurrence of what the donors 
plainly foresaw would happen sooner or later. We have one explicit reference to what did happen , 
in this way from time to time, in the Naus& grants of A. D. 915, which recite the fact 
that, on the occasion of his coronation, the BAshirakôta king Indra III. hed himself weighed | 
against gold, and, while still in the scales, gave away, not only Kurundake and other villages 
together with twenty lakhs and в half of drammas, but also “four hundred other villages 
which had been confiscated by previous kings."5 We also have an express statement in the, 
records, that the Western Chalukya king Vikramáditya I. had occasion to restore grants to 
gods and Brihmans, which had been confiscated by the confederate kings from the cast and 
south who had invaded and conquered his territory and had retained possession of it for a time 
after tho death of his father Pulakéin IL!5 And we may refer the spurious Kindalgaon grant , 
(No. 27 in the list given at the end of this article), which. purports to have been issued in’ the 
fifth year of Pulakésin II., either to the period of the foreign ocoupation, as ap attempt ta pre- , 
vent confiscation of a property the title to which could not be otherwise proved, or to the 
period after the restoration of the Western Chalukya power at Bidâmi, as an attempt to regain, ' 
or to fraudulently acquire possession of, the village which it claims. Again, towards the 
end of the eighth century A. D., the Rashtrakits king Dhruva had occasion to imprison the 
Ganga prince of Mysore, and the province was apparently administered for some fifteen years : 
by foreign viceroys appointed by the Rdshirakúta king. This occurrence, also, offered two 
opportunities for the fabrication and production of spurious title-deeds, — one for the deception 





14 Loo, cit. Proceedings, p. 888. У Jour. Bo. Br. В, Аз, Воо, Vol, XIX. p. 968. 
9 Jour. Bo. Br. B, As. Soo. Vol. XVI. p. 226. 
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of the Ráshtrakíte governors during that period, and the other for the deception of the Ganga 
princes when their authority had been restored to them by Góvinda IIL On the downfall of 
tho Háshiraküte dynasty at the end of the tenth century А, D., there was another висоева- 
ful invasion of Western India, when tho Ohôlas occupied Mysore, which, otherwise, would have 
posed into the possession of the Western Chilukyas of Kalyâni, and overran tho southern parts 


fabrication of them there probably occurred later on, in the second half of the eleventh century, 
when, as again we know from the records, the Ohd]s invaders were driven out, and the temples 
were rebuilt under the Western Ohilukya kings, and there occurred a specially great opportunity 
to regain confiscated endowments and to acquire fresh ones. 

Buch were the reasons and the principal occasions for the fabrication of the large majority 
of the spurions records. The introduction of false historical statements into them, whe- 


conld not forge with any safety in the name of a feigning king or of one of his feudatories or 
ofEcials, or even, under ordinary conditions, in the name of в very recent king of the same 
dynasty, or, again, of one of the feudatories or officials of such a king, unless the dynasty had 
suffered some reverse meanwhile, The frauds would have been detected at onoe, by the know- 


Occurrences, to imitate the general style of the genuine records, which may occasionally have a 
bacis of truth, but are nevertheless very likely even then to misrepresent occurrences of which 
on.y an imperfect memory can usually have been preserved by the people at large, 

And that is tho point of view from which we must regard the spurjous records, 
We are considering them, of course, only in respoot of their possible bearing upon history and 
all its surroundings, — putting them aside altogether, except in the general discussion of their 
naiure and merita, in respect of the value that was intended to attach to them as title-doeds. 
Th» latter point of View is one which concerns, not the antiquarian, hat only any Courts before 
which the ancient records may be produced as documentary evidence ; and, in that connection, 
it ig only necessary to say, in respect of the spurious records, much the same as what has 


found, one (No, 49) among the records of the Obief Commissioner's office, and the other (No, 51) among the records 
of toe Assistant Commissioner s court ; the two seta of plates from Mallohal]i (Nos. 50, 53) were produced in one of 


topper-plate records seem to have come to notice in this WAY; soe numerous entries, describing platos as being in 
vts courta and оов, in the Lists of Axiiqurites, Madras, Vol. IL рр. 1 to 3. 
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already been said in respect of the genuine records, n&mely, that, whatever may have been 
accomplished by means of the spurious records originally, there oan be but few cases, if апу, 
in which they have not long ago lost all effective value as title-deeds, through the dying ont 
of the families of original holders, through confiscation, through conqueet, or through any others 
of the changes that attend the lapse of time, We deal with the facts recited in the ancient 
records, whether spurious or genuine, only from the historical point of view. Some of tle 
spurious records certainly contain & good deal of purely imaginative genealogical and historical 
matter. But, except in the introdnotion of untrne dates, there are, — as has already been 
intimated, — no general grounds for assuming any deliberate falsification of such items of real 
history as may be referred to in others of them ; for the simple reason that neither the recording 
of history, nor the wilful misreprosentation of it, was in any way & leading object in the 
fabrication of them. And there are undoubtedly some historical truths in some of the spuriors 
records. For instance, the corrupt verse in the spurious Kurtakéti and Haidarabad grants 
(Nos. 80 and 89 in the list), which mentions the Pallava kings Narasimhavarman L, Mabér- 
dravarman IL, and Paraméévaravarman I, in connection with the Western Ohalukya king 
Vikramáditya І.,18 is in perfect accordance with what we know, from other sources, regarding 
the actual history of the period, and in all probability represents an unskilful reading of the 
verse in some genuine record following a draft which has not yet come to our notice. But the 
Kurtakéti grant goea‘on to cite for Vikramaditya L a date in A. D. 608 (or 610), nearly 
three-quarters of a century before his real time, which is not based in the same way 'on апу 
genuine record and can hardly be attributed to even an unintelligent reading of а genvina 
date. Bo, also, the spurious Altém grant (No. 85) puts forward for Pulakésin La date, in 
A. D. 488, about the same distance before his real time; and the spurious Pimpajnêr grant 
(No. 25) pute forward a still more erroneous date, in A. D. 888-89, for a king Satydéraya, by 
whom it certainly intends either Pulakééin І. or his grandson Pulakféin IL We have t> 
explain hereafter, why these partioular exact years were selected in these three oases, and 
other similar specific years in some others of the spurious records.” For the present, we haya 
only to say that, in some cases, the persons who drafted the spurious records very likely had 
a rough knowledge of the approximate periods that they ought to cite, and were helped thereby 
in the process in which they selected the exact years. But in other cases they were plainly 
actuated by only а general desire to establish as great an antiquity as possible for the charters 
under which they sought to claim. That is why we find the spurious Sriraigpur inscription 
(No. 28), the framer of which had evidently not even a rough idea as to the period that he 
ought to select, putting forward so altogether absurd a date as that of A. D. 109 for a king 
Batylátaya, by whom it, again, certainly means either Pnlakêáin I. or Pulakésin IL That is 
why we find the Bhtmankaiti or Tirthahalli, the Bé&gür, the Kuppagadde or Зогар, and the 
Ananatpur or Ganj grants (Nos. 41, 42, 48, 44) preposteronsly claiming to have been issued br 
the epic king Janaméjaya, — one of them in, specifically, В. О. 8014. We find that, for the 
same reason, the forged grants of the Vijayanagara series usually purport to have been issuec 
by Bukkaráya, the popularly accepted first king of the dynasty ; and ‘they further generally 
antedate even his real time by periods varying from one hundred to two hundred years. Anc 
we find the same desire displayed even in modern times, А+ the temple of Mahilakshmí or 
Ambâbaf at Kôlhåpur there apparently is, or formerly was, an undated inscription which mentions 
three Ohálnkya princes named Karna, Vêtugidôva, and Sômadêva, whom it connects witk 


18 Bee my Dynasties of the Konaress Districts (in the Gaxetiser of the Bombay Freeidency, Yol. L Part IL) 
рр. 827, 969. This verao and the four verses thas follow it have now been critically examined and restored by Prof 
Kielhorn; see Géttinger Nachrichten, 1900, p. 841, 

19 Baiykéraya was а biruda of all or nearly all of the Western Obalukyas of Bådimi, But tt was certainly remem- 
bered: best, Ше timas азап Appellation ot the tro ЕНЕН а — Regarding the date asserted by this record, sec 
note 59 on page 218 below. 

тә For some general views on this point, see Ep. Ind. Vol. TL р. 73. Foran exact possibility in connection with 
the Kurtakth date, see td. Vol. V. p. 176, note 1, 

' n Soe Vol, XKVIL above, p. 277. 
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Sangam4shwar in the Batnágiri district. Ib was brought to notice, many years ago, by Bal 
Gangadhar Shastree, who obtained his first knowledge of it from the priests of the temple. 
Ard he has told us that, in the transcription which he received from one of those priests, there 
was interpolated an imaginary date, Sálivihana-Seka-Semvat 60 (expired) = A. D. 188-89, for 
which, on inspection of the original, he found no authority whatever, and which, he recognised, 
had been inserted simply with a view to ''azsigning to the temple as high a degree of antiquity 
as possible.’ It is, perhaps, in the dates, more than in any other details, that many of the 
spurious records are so untrustworthy as sources of history. But, though it was no object of the 








n Bee Dyn. Kan. Disirs.p.457, and noto 1. As stated there, neither my own man, пог Mr. Cousens’ man 
sucoeeded in obtaining an impression of this inscription; they could not find it. And ib із to be remarked that 
Major Graham, who published in 1854, nine years after Bal Gangadhar Shasiree, while giving a translation of this 
record or alleged record (Statistical Account of the Principality of Kolhapoor, р. 479) whioh was certainly not 
borrowed from the Shastreo’s translation, did not present any texé of it, though he did present texts of the other 
ineeriptions dealt with by him, — giving a kind of reproduction of the original characters, from, apparently (see 
page 324), hand-copies made by a Native friend, Bal Gangadhar Shastree, however, said thas the second transcrip- 
tion of tk, obtained by him, wae “carefully compared by myself with the original in the temple of Mahalakshmi, 
“ eommonly called Ambábái, the mother;’’ and, he added, "the analogy of the character would not justify me in 
“peonounsing this inscription older than the tenth or eleventh century of Shalivahana” (Jowr. Be. Br. Б. As. Soc. 
Vc. IL p. 288): also, his translation is headed “ Translation of an inseription on a stone in the temple of the 
“ goddess Mabílakshmi ’’ (Bid. p. 270), without, however, anything to shew whether i$ was on a structural part of the 
temple, or whether it was on а separavo tablet, It is evident, therefore, that an original or alleged original, did exist 
in the Shastreo's time, and was seen and believed in by him. As regards the merits of the record, we сап only my 
thas the versions given by the Shastree and by Major Graham do not pub forward a fancifnl date, and that thore is 
nc particular reason why there should not have bean a prince Bómadéva, claiming Chflukya descent, in the 
Капар, in, вау the thirteenth or fourteenth century A. D. ; for, ж set of dopper-plates from Terway, in the Raini- 
gil district, gives usa prince Kêmvadtvariya, also represented as a Ohdlukya, with a date in the Bandra sashvat- 
sa-a, Saka Sahvas 1183 (expired), in A. D. 1260 (seo Гуя, Каж, Distra. p. 466), and there does not seem to be any 
particular primi-facie reason for questioning it, unless one is perhaps to be found in the faot that it further describes 
Kamvadévartye as “born in the lineage of the Karpa of the Kali ago,” which, however, may be the origin of, and 
uct drawn from, the other local allusions to an alleged Ohilukya king Karna, But, without а sight of the origina! 
or of an impression of it, 1$ is not possible to arrire at any final oanolusion as to whether any such record, as is allaged 
really existe or has existed a4 the temple of MahAlakahm! or Ambábát, and much less as to whether itis genuine oi 
spurious, — Бао Saheb V. N. Mandlik obtained from a friend at Kôlhêpur some versos, “ which form part of an 
‘f inscription on the temple of Mehdlakahmi,” and of which ho published the text, with а translation, in the Jour. 
Bo. Br. В. As. Soc, Vol. XI. p. 103. These rerass any that from king COhilukya there sprang Karna, whose younger 
brothers were NAgn and Singhana; they put forward for Karpa the date of Bálivihana-Beka-Bazhvai 30 (expired), = 
A. D. 108-100; they may that he built ' thus abode of Sri” (the temple of Mahilakahrmt), and that he built also a similar 
temple, of Малда (Віта), ab Babgamshwar in the Konkan; they add thai, after spending some years ab Karavira 
(E 6lhâpur) “in this pleasare-house of Kamslé (Lakshm!),” he went again to control the Konkan ; and after them 
there is a sentence which says that “ these three verses have been written and set up at the temple of Karnéfvars 
in the holy Sarhgométrarakahttra " Тһе Bao Saheb has told us that “these versos have not been found on the 
‘walls of the present Кагтеќтага bemple" (Loc. cit. p. 104). And no such record at Kôlhâpnr has been mentioned 
e.ther by Bal Gangadhar Shastres or by Major Graham, or has, to my knowledge, been found there, Further, the 
Eao Saheb brought these verses to notice in connection with his ascount of the of which 
Бе has given us the text, with а translation (Loc. cit. p. 107 ff). This work asserts that in Silivahane- vat 
1D expired, — A. D. 98-90, there waa а king Stshsputra, From him waa born Baktkumiraka, who reigned for twenty- 
fîre years. From him, Bihhakamudrika, who reigned for twelve years. From him, Indukirttin, who reigned for 
eighteen years. Then there came some kings, beginning with Brahman and ending with Ohiluki, who covered 
tairty-four years. And Obáluki bad three sons, Karna, Niga, ond Singhars. Towards the end, the Mdhdimya says 
toat Karns established bis rule at Bâmakahétra in Bülivihane-Beka-Barrat 100 expired, — A. D. 178-79 (verse 76), 
amd that he, who had built the temple of Mahflakshm! at Karavira (Kélhtpor), built here (in Ekmaksbéira) the 
templo of Karpêéa (verse 80). And it asserta that he granted nine villages, specified, to the temple of Karpéa 
(versos 73 to 74), and one to а temple of Sômiéa, and опе to templos of Simiéa and Kidkrá jointly (verse 75). This 
Hahktimya was evidently composed partly in order to magnify the reputation of the locality and to establish 
antiquity for Н, and, no doubt, partly to account tor the possession of, or to support a claim to, the villages namo dl 
ia th, The verses given to Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik as forming part of an inseription on the temple of ; 
er Ambébit at Kolhkpur, may be dismissed as simply a fanciful epitome of part of the Mihdtmya, with the 
Extroduction of a date which does not even agree with that put forward in the Mdhdimya, 

33 Jour. Bo. Br. В. As. Вос. Vol. IL. р 268. Through the same proaiivity, perhaps, we must account for the date 
cf Sake-Serhvat 723 (expired), = A. D. 810-11, — disbeliered by Mr. Sewell, — which has been put forward, in a tran- 
scetpt, as the dato recorded in an inscription at Bápatia in the Kista district (Liste of Antiquities, Madras, Vol, Ір. 88, 
Tio. 10. А a 
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1000, regarding the local territorial divisions and the existence of certain towns and villages in 
the neighbourhood of Kélh&pur.™ Bat, even in such respects as these, tho details given in the 
spurious records are not always trustworthy. For example, from one of the genuine reoords we 
know that about A, D. 900 the Koügal|nád provinoe was an eight-thousand province, — that is to 
вау, a province including, according to fact or tradition or conventional description, eight thousand 
cities, towns, and villages ; whereas, the spurious grant in the British Museum (No. 55) describes 
it asa two-thousand province, though it is not at all likely that the extent of it was altered ' 
between A. D. 900 and the time at which that spurious record was fabricated. We must, therefore, 
by no means place implicit reliance on the spurious records, even in connection with the miscellaneous 
items of information in respeot of which they are more likely to be correct than in respect of 
historical details, 

On page 214 ff. below, I gire a list of the spurious records, as far as it oan conveniontly be 
completed up to date ; without including the alleged Bédh-Gaya inscription, purporting to be dated in 
the Vikrams year 1005 in A. D. 948, which is probably only а modern fraud, and the two specified 
abore, — the Buradhánupura plates, and the plate in the Library of the Asistio Society of Bengal, — 
which are certainly of abeolutely recent fabrication, and the modern forgeries at Râmêshwaram seen, 
recognised, and mentioned by Dr. Burgess,% and any other records, obviously spurious if they ever 
did exist, n respect of which we really do not know whether they have actually existed or not. 
I arrange tho list according to the localities from which these records wore obtained and at which most 
of them are still to be found. I include in the list some records as to the spurious nature of which 
there is really no doubt, though they may not yet have been actually proclaimed to be spurious. Of 
unpublished records, I include a fow which are at my own disposal for publication, There are some 
others, unpublished, known to me, which I do not include, becanse they are not in my hands for 
publication, and I do not wish to anticipate whatever anyone, editing them, may wish to say about 
them. And I omit also a few records, as to the nature of which there may still be any possibility 


TTT eee e aee —— 


% Bee Vol. XXII. above, p. 273 ff. = Ep. Carn. Vol IV., Hs. 93. м Yol. XIV. abore, p. 290. 
*! Bee page 8 above, note 10, * See Yol. KIL. abore, p. 315, note 2. 


Jugstional forms, and expressions, which shew that i$ eannot have been composed before about A. D. 1450. Ii may 

- be based on something fabricated about thai time, Or Н may be of much more recent invention. But we are told 
that the stone, on which the inscription is said to have been engraved, is not now to be found, and that the copy, 
being supplied by the people, саппоё be relied on (loc, oit. Introd. p. 22). And ao we can hardly treat it seriously 
and place it in the list of spurious records, the present or past existence of which is extablshed. | 
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of doubt, I am obliged to omit the nomerous forgeries of the Vijayanagara serios, 9 because I havo 
- ав узі no knowledge of the details of them ; apparently, they have not yet bean published, And 
І ал not able to include some spurious records, purporting to be of the time of the Ráshirakita king 
Krishna ILL, which are found in the neighbourhood of Saundatti in the Be]gaum district ; 31 they aro 
#0 palpebly spurious, and во seemingly uninteresting (or, at least, I thought во), that I did not take the 
irouale either to transoribe them ог to make impreesions of them, 


Tho principle followed in framing the list has been to include in it, with the reservation 
stated above in the case of some unpublished specimens, all those records more or legs ancient, as 


be «f importance), which is known fo be false, or can bo recognised as false through ita being 


characters in which they hare been written, or in any other way, shew that they are not original, 
synchronous vouchers for the matters recited in them, and which also disclose some feature or another 


1142, and like the Ablûr inscription of A. D. 1104 with a passage iv - lated in A. D. 1101,23 
and like the Styadint inscription, їп Central India, with passages in it which present no leas than ten 
dates ranging from A. D. 908-904 to 968-69,* — containing passages of 1 uus dates, Which, ye can 
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Mysore district, there is an insemption, which purports to have been written and engravec in 
A.'D. 1148, and which includes а passage that asserts ^ previous grant of the village in A. D. 104 by 
“ Koiganivarman, the first Ganga.” Here, it is extremely doubtful whether the entire record is a 
genuine record, really drawn up in A.D. 1148. But we waive that point at present, And, assuming 
that the entire record was really drawn up in A. D. 1148, we have only to say thet, in respect of the 
assertions about the year A. D. 104, it simply puts forward, in good faith, а falso statement success- 
tully palmed off on the officials of A. D. 1148 by someone mho was interested in setting up в prev-ous 
nasignment of the village. and that the entire record is not to be stamped as а spurious record simply 
because it quotes that false matter; to which we have to add that historically, as regards the Gaigas, 
the entiro record, whether genuine or not во, is worthless, exoept in perhaps shewing that, by A. D. 
1148, tho specific date of A. D. 104 had come to be connected with the imaginary Koiganivarman. 
Again, to take a somewhat different case, at Konnür, in the Dharwar district, there is an inscriptior,3? 
written about the middle of the twelfth century A, D., which purports to record that the Rashtrakita 
king Amôghavaraha I. made certain grants to a temple at that village in A. D. 860. This record gircs 
a true and correct date for Ambghavarsha L But it misstatos the relationships of some of the Rêsh- 
traküte kings whom it does mention, and omits others whom it ought to have included ; and also, — 
probably from misinterpretation of some verse which we have not as yet found in a genuine record, — it 
places at the head of the Rashtrakdta genealogy a purely fictitious person, whom it calls Prichchhaza- 
raja. And, in viow of these mistakes in connection with the Rashtrakfitas, we do not know how far it 
may be trusted in respect of what it says regarding the fendatory family of the Mukula princes. It. 
does not, however, make any pretence of having been written and engraved on the stone in A. D. 830. 
It distinctly asserts that it is only а reproduction of a copper-plate charter, which, presumably, did olcim 
to have been written andissuedin A.D. 860, and quite possibly was eo written and issued, We accept 
that assertion, and account for the mistakes in the record by assuming either inability to decipher -he 
characters of the original charter correctly, or indifference about taking the trouble to read it carefu ly. 
And, therefore, while setting the record aside as unreliable for historical purposes, we do not stamp it as 
а spurious record in the sense in which the records inoluded in the list are spurious. Again, at 
Naregal in tho БВ tAluka, DhArwûr district, there are two inscrip&ons?* which might easily be 
taken as seeming to connect dates in A. D. 949 and 950 with the Western Ohslukya kings VikraraA- 
ditya VL (A.D. 1076 to 1126) and Perma-Jagadêkamalla II. (A. D. 1188 to 1149) and with а 
teudatory of those kings. But that is not their real purport. The first of them recites that, in -he 
reign ot Tribhuvanamalla-(Vikramâditya VI.) and while the Binda prince Permádi І. o! Yelbarga 
was governing his hereditary territory, & religious discourse was held, in the course of which Permédi І. 
decided that every religious grant ought to have its charter. And it then proceeds to state 
that, in Baka-Barhvat 872 (current), in A. D. 949, a temple of the Mülasthána god was founded at 

_Narayamgal, and a village-hoadman named Mundeyara-Srivantagêvuçãa gave some land to a Brih- 
nian for the purposcs of that god, es a grant to the god Paramêóvara. This ‘record does not really 
purport to connect the given date with Vikramfditya VI. and Permági L Tt only puts it forwerd 
as the alleged date of the founding of the temple, and o! the granting of the first property that is 
claimed by the record. The second of these two records recites, aocordjng to strict interpretativa, 
that, in the reign of Jagadokamalla IL, and while the Sinde prince Permági І. was governing ^is 
hereditary territory, in Baka-Barvat 872 (expired), in A. D. 950, a resident of Nareyamgal, named 
Hiriyabannasina-Tippagayya, gave some land to a Brühmag for the god Tippap&évars By literal 
translation, this record does put forward the given date as а date of Perma-Jagadêkamalla 11. md 


© Ер. Carn, Vol. OI., Nj. 110. эт Ep. Ind. Vol. VL р. 25. 

= Published, Jour. Bo Br Г.А Soc. Vol. XI. p. 224, No. 1, and p. £39, No. 2; and see Dyn. Kan. Digtrs. р. 575,aad, 
regarding the details of the dates, Vol, XXIV. above, p. 12, No. 173, aud p. 5, No. 144. 

» The words; in text lme 35 ff, — Pammågidév-araser . . . . . . purktap«m-eppe dharmmarhgajam prati- 
pülsutta dharmma-prosemgum «£d-alli dharmmaihgalgeella si( 64) sanamdégal-vérkkureerdu kirupyar-geyyal, — 
should be rendered by “ Permédidévoram . . . . .-« while preserving the ancient ardinanoes, was kind enough, 
em the oocasion of a disoourse about religion, to sy that there ought to be а charter for all religious gifts, and there- 
арт." And then, to introduce what follows, there should be understood any such wordses "it was placed on rocord tha 
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Permádi I., because it does not include the passage about the propriety of providing all religious : 
grants with their charters, But it was obviously intended to be read in connection with the other 
1scord, and to be understood as implying that it was put on the stone undor those same circumstances, 
and it, evidently, simply puts forward the alleged date of a grant made before the time of the 
sbove-mentioned king and princo, Accordingly, whatever may be the truth here, as in the Konnâr 
iiseripüon, as to the alleged facta, these two records, also, are not to be classed as spurious records. 
On the other hand, there are two inscriptions at Lakshméshwar (Nos. 87 and 38 in tho list), 
written during the eleventh century A. D., which recite grants alleged to have been mado to local 
éemples in A. D. 687, 728, 730, 735, and 968-69, and which do not put forward any such expla- 
nation as that given in the Naregal inscription, and do not suggest ш any way that thoy aro merely, 
copies or substantial reproductions of original records, but read distinctly as if tho various passager 
wero written and engraved in those years. It is quite possible that those two records reoite real 
grants, brought together for the unification of titles. And, to what has been already said elsewhere 
rbout them, — in the way of pointing out that, though they aro spurious records, they are questo- 
zble as dishonest ones only in so far as they may put forward fraudulent claims to property, and 1.1 
EO far as the writers of them may have substituted names of properties and grantees and other details. 
to suit their own purposes, for other names and details standing in original genuine charters, — it 
may be added that the omission to introduoe the names of suratsarus in the dates of the Western 
Chalukya passages of A. D. 687, 728, 730, and 785, is decidedly suggestive пі genuino original 
charters may have been reproduced in those passages, nnd may have been transcribed correctly as well аһ 
intelligently. But we know, from the characters, that the various passages were not written and 
engraved on these stones at the times at which, from the absenoe of any hint to the contrary, they 
distinctly purport to have bean written and engraved, and that, thorefore, thdy are not original 
syuchronous vouchers for the matters recited in them. Also, the irregular order in which the pas- 
sages were arranged, indicates pretty plainly that these records were not drawn up under any official 
supervision : on one of the stones, there stands first a passage of A. D. 908-69, then there comes an 
andated passage, apparently intended to belong to the period A. D. 609 to about 642, and then 
“ollows the passage of A. D. 735 ; on the other, the passages stand in the ordor of A. D. 723, 730, 
368-69, and 687. And further, that one of thom which commences with tho passage of A. D. 
208-69, presents in that passage a part of the fictitious Wostorn Gaia pedigree ns an essential part 
of the record, and thus introduces matter which wo know to be false nnd which shews that that 
>agsage was at any rate not simply reproduced from a genuino record of A. D. 968-09. And these 
“acte stamp that record аз а spurious one, and bring its companion into the samo category. Again 
-ho Dêvagêri inscription (No. 29 in the list), whioh is referable to the tenth century A. D., probably 
ccords a perfectly genuine bit of local history of that period. But it is prepo-terously and falsely 
dated in A. D. 600; and it reads as if it was drawn up and engravod in that year. And these facts 
-urn it into a spurious record. So, also, the Gattavêdi inscription (No. 45) inay recite items of 
rocal interest which are true and correct for the period to which it really belongs. But, whereas it 
was really drawn up and engraved at some time about A. D. 1000, it is fnlsely and still more 
preposterously dated in A. D. 192-98; and it reads asifit was drawn up and engraved then. 
And thoeo facts make it, also, & spurious record. 


In examining the list, we detect one noteworthy point in the fact that. ont of a total number of 
Hfty-nine spurious records, only five are on stone (Nos. 28, 29, 37, 38, end 45);-all the rest 
are on copper-plates. The reason for this is not far to find, The stone record. of India mostly 
stand in very conspicuous places. Even spurious records on stone would have to be exhibited in the same 
"ny. And, — except occasionally inside tho precincts of templos, the establislunents of which might 
clude individuals qualified for caoh stop in the manufacture of snch rocords, — both the preparation 
and the erection of them would entail a great amount of pubhe:ty, and the connivance of many more 
зелол. including at least village-ofticials, than those actually interested in the successful &ccomplish- 
-neat of the trend. Оп the other hand. the fabrication of a copper-plate charter. which remains in 
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obscurity in private hands until the time when it is actually wanted for production, is a hole-and- 
corner business, easily confined to one or two accomplices, — one of whom, the artisan who does the 
engraving of what is traced on the plate by the writer, need not know anything about the purport of 
what he is doing. And, for these reasons, the spurious records of Indis, or at any rate such of them 
as were fabricated from fraudulent motives, wil, no doubt, always be found far more frequently on 
copper than on stone, 


Another point which attracts attention, is, that, though the spurious reoords are found in many 
different provinces and districts, we have obtained a comparatively large number of them 
from Mysore, Out of the total number of fifty-nime, no fewer than nineteen (Nos. 41 to 59) come 
from that provinoe and belong to it; while two more certainly (Nos, 10 and 40), — and perhaps also 
a third (No. 11), — belong properly to that same province, as they olaim to convey villages in the 
territories from which the province has been formed, and they must have originated there and travelled 
from those villages to the places where they have been found! Thus, twenty-one, at least, of the fifty- 
nine spurious records originated in Mysore.3 And the spurious records of Mysore include some of the 
most barefaced specimens ( Nos, 41 to 44), purporting to be nearly five thousand years old. It does 
not necessarily follow that tho practioe of fabricating spurious records was always more rife in Mysore 
than in other parts of the country : we can only compere the numbers of known specimens; and we do 
not know how many spurious records still remain to be discovered and allocated elsewhere as well as there, 
But the fact stands, that Mysore, or some particular part of it, has on various occasions been mark- 
edly prolific in tho production of epigraphic forgeries, — roughly about nine centuries ago, and in con- 
nection with certain historical occurrences wiuch have been glanced at above, And, apparently, some 
neighbouring part of the country has, somewhat later, been still more productive of the same class of 
documents; since Mr. G, R. ‘Subramiah Fantulu tells us that the forgeries of the Vijayanagara 
series are probably nearly as plentiful as the genuine grants, which, he says, are themselves extremely 
numerous. 


And finally, fifty-six, at leastyout of the fifty-nine spurious records ahewn in tho list, 
distinctly claim to be title-deeds of landed property. As has already been intimated, they are 
not necessarily all fraudulent titlo-deeds, fabricated in order to substantiate false claims. But, at the 


best, they are all spurious tifle-deede, not issued by the authorities by whom they purport to have been 
ised, Thirty-seven of these spurious title-deeds (Nos. 1 to 11, 22 to 27, 80, 82 to 86, 89, 40, 42 
ا ا‎ eee 


a We have a pointed instenoe af Ње way in which oopper-plate records are liable to travel, in the Vakkalér! plates, 
which conten а charter апей by the Western Chalukya king Kirtivarman IL in A. D. 757 (Вр. Ind. Vol. Y. p. 800). 
The grant was made, and probably tho plates themselves were prepared and jesued, at а camp at а certain town in the 
Shilkpur district; namely, at Bbangitragavittago on the northern bank of the Bhtmarathi, which is the modern ' Bhun- 
darkowteh’ of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 40 (1863), and the ‘Bhandar Kartha’ of the same shost, N.R. (1896), — 
(representing, no doubt, Hhapjira-Kaufhéth) — on the north bank of the Bhimå, in lat. I7* &7', long. 75º 44', about 
twenty miles south-west Bbélépur, The charter conveyed а village in the immediate viointiy of Hingal in the - 
Dhirwár district. The tee must have resided somewhere close to the property that was given to him, and must 
have had the plates in his possession at his residence, And the plates have eventually come to Hight from a village in a 
distant part of Mysore. — The fact із, the find-places of the copper-plate records frequently have no connection with the 
records themselves, and do not help us except in indicating the localities in which we may look first tn endeavouring to 
identify places named in those records. Tho fact that a record on copper is found at a certain place, does not establish 
the sovereignty, in that part of the country, of the king who made or authorised the grant, unless the property itself, 
granted by him ог by his authority, is identified there. And wo shall have, same day, to rename all the popper records 
aceording to the properties that they conveyed, The so-called Vakkaléri plates would be more ocrrectly described as the 


grant, 

62 The records make this quite clear, even when the villages claimed by them cannot be actually identified, 

43 Vol, XXVII abore, p. 97. — We must, af course, await further information, before we oun allocate the forgeries 
of the Vijayanagara series; we have to learn where they come from, and to determine the places in whioh they 
originated, — As regards any question of general comparison, according to the numbers actually before us, Madras 
presents, up to date, nominally twenty specimens (Nos, $ to 21), without including any of the Vijayanagara series. 
The Madras Presidency, however, is а very largo territory. Out ot the twenty specimens obtained in it, one certainly 
(No. 19), and perhaps айо another (No. 11), originated in Mysore. And ten others (Nos. 13 to 41) really reduce them- 
selves to only two separate and distinct acts of forgery, — one represented by the two platos dated in A. D. 1086, and the 
other by the eight plates dated in A. D. 1080, — The Bombay Presidency presents seventeen specimens (Nos, f$ to 98), 
spread отет tho Presidency itself and the Native States which are more or leas inherent parts of it, 
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to 44, 46 to 48, 58 to 55, and 57 to 50): claim grants of entire villages. And nineteen of thew 
(Nos. 12 to 21, 28, 81, 87, 88, 41, 49, 50, 52, and 56) claim allotments of land not amounting 
to entire villages. One other (No. 45) scems to be a record of the ваше kind, as it apparently 
claims to define and mark out lands set apart as the remuneration attached to the office 
of village-headman. And to this list of fifty-six or fifty-seven spurious titlo-docds, wo ought in all 
probability to add one more (No. 51) ; but we may set that aside ns undetermined, on the grounds that 
the essential pert of it is illegible. Only one of the total number of fifty-nine spurious records. namely 
the Dévagéri inscription (No. 29), does not claim any landed property, but рпгрогів to be the’ 
certificate of the right to perform а certain sacrifice. Fifty-six, at any fato, of the fifty-nine 
shewn in the liat, are spurious title-deeds, Fourteen of them claim religious grants. Of these 
one (No. 8) names a Baiva priest as the donee, on behalf of a village-god; one (No. 26) does not 
name any individual donee, but claims a village for the purposes of the worship of a form of Biva and 
for usafruct by ascetics residing in the temple of the god ; another (No. 41) similarly docs not name 
any individual donee, but olaims the grant of a property to asoetios for the purposes of the worship 
of the god Sitarima ; five (Nos. 23, 24, 27, 82, and 84) claim grants of villages to Brdhmans for the 
purpose of the celebration of certain specified sacrifices ; five (Nos. 81, 35, 37, 38, and 40) claim 
grants of villages and lands to Jain priests on behalf of Jain temples; and one (No. 57) claims the 
grant of a village on behalf of a Jain temple, perhaps with, perhaps without, the indication of a Jain 
priest as the actual donee. Forty-two of the records have no connection with religion, but 
claim properties on behalf of private individuals. One of them (No. 7) specities а minister as 
the donee ; one (No. 98) claims a grant of lands to village-hendmen ; two (Nos. 46 and 49) claim 
grants, to the son of a village-headman and to а banker or merchant, in recognition of prowess in 
battle; another (No. 48) claims a grant to the son of a village-hesdman in recognition of some 
personal service apparently rendered in battle ; twenty-seven (Nos. 1, 2, 4 to 6, 8 to 11, 22, 25, 30, 
88, 86, 89, 42, 48, 44, 47, 50, 52, 58, 54, 55, 66, 58, and 59) claim grants to Brahmans for them- 
selves ; and the remaining ten (Nos. 12 to 21) claim other individual properties. And one more 
(No. 45), which, again, has no connevtion with religion, seems to claim property partly as 8 
private and partly es an official holding, as it apparently purports to mark out and define land 
attached to the hereditary office of village-headman. 


These remarke complete all that need be said for the present about the spurious records. There 
are certain other records, which are of doubtful authenticity or value. Some of them will 
probably, on fuller examination, have to be included in the list of spurious records. Some of them 
are, by their own admission, reproductions of original records; and we have only to decide how far the 
historical and other matters put forward in them may be accepted as authentic. And others of them, 

~ while not admitting that they are reproductions, plainly are such, with, in some cases, the evident 
introduction of matter that cannot have been in the originals, And thore are also genuine 
records which have been tampered with, in order to make them serve purposes other than 
those originally intended by them, A pointed and easily recognisable instance of this last class of 
records, is the Sümángad grant of A. D. 754.4 It originally granted a certain specified village in 
the Koppara five-hundred district. The historical matter in the record has not been tampored with ; 
nor the date of it; nor the name and other particulars of the original granteo ; nor even the name of 
the district. But the name of the village that was granted, and the names of the villages mentionod 
in defining the boundaries of it, have been altered. And so, though we can identify the substituted 
villages, we are not able to eay that the identifications are of any use, from the geographical point of 
view, in locating the district. The records of doubtful valuo will be dealt with on some subsequent 





occasion, 





ы Vol. XI. above, p. 108: and see Dyn. Кам. Dírirs. р 300. So, also, the Paithap grant of А. D. 794 was 
tampered with in respect of the names, etc., of the grantees (seo Ep. Ind. Vol. ІП. p. 106, note 7), and the Dééli 
. grant of À. D. 940 was tampered with in respect of the village granted and ita boundaries and district, as well as 

in respect of the name, etc., of the grantee (ses id. Vol V. p. 180, note 2). For a spurious record apparently treatéd 
in the same way, soo note 47 on page 214 below. bs 
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A LIST OF SPURIOUS INDIAN RECORDS. 
BENGAL PRESIDENOY. 
Gaya District. 





L — The Gay& plate, which claims thet Samudragupta (Early Gupta) granted to n Brihman, 
duly specified by his namo and gótra and é4khé, a village named Réóvatikà in the Gaya 
vishaya, in the (Gupta) year 9, in A. D. 898. — Published, Gupta Jmacriptions, р. 254. 

MADRAS PRESIDENOY. 
Ganjam District. 

2. — The Ohicaoole plates, which claim that Dévéndravarman, son of Anantavarman (allege 
Eastern байда of. Kalihganagara), granted to three hundred Drühmansí? a village named 
Tamarachheru in the Varfhavartant welcya, in-the year 51 of the Gaigéya race, in A. D, 641-42. 
— Published, Vol. XIII. above, p. 273; and see Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts (in the Gazetteer 
of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. I. Part П.), p. 297, note 6. 


3. — The Ohicacole plates, which claim that Satyavarman, son of Dévéndravarman (alleged 
Eastern Сайда of Kalihganagara) granted to a Gurara or Baiva priest, as ап agraAára of the 
grümarléra or tutelary villago-god and as a Saivasthínala or Baira property, a village named 
Tarugrâma in the Galela piskaya, in the year 851 of the Gáügóya race, in А, D. 94142, — 
Published, Vol. XIV. above, p. 10; and see Dyn. Kaa, Distrs. p. 297, notos 6, 8. 


4. — A set of plates which claims that Prithivivarman, son of Mahindravarman (alleged 
Eastern бапда of Kalihganagara), granted to a Brahman a village, the name of which is 
doubtful, in the (1) Janôra vishayu.* — Published, Ep. Ind, Vol. IV. p. 198. 


Vizagapatem District. : 
5, — The Alamanda plates, which claim that Anantuvarman, son of Rhjêndravarman (alleged 
Eastern Сайда of Kalinganagara), granted to а Brahman a village потоа (P) Medeláka in the 


Tinkatu srshaya, in the year 304 of the Gángüya гасе, іп A, D. 894-95. — Publishod, Ep. Iu. 
Vo). III, p.-17; aud see Dyn. Kan. Distrs. p. 297, note б. 


Kistna District. 


6. — The Pedda-Oheruküru plates, which olaim that a king Vishnuvardhana (Eastern 
Chainkya of Veng!; apparently Vishyuvardhana II, is intended) granted to a Brahman an agrahára 
named Ikshu or Ikshupura, of which he was a resident, 

N 


7. — A set of plates which claims that Vishnuvardhaus-Tá]a (alleged Eastern Ohalukya of 
Vengi) granted to a minister of his named Kuppanayys, of the Pallava lineage or of thc lineage of 
Pallavamslla a village named Bripundi (with perhaps some other properties) in the Velanânda 
makaya 

Karntl District. 


8. — The set of plates which claims that Vikramaditya I. (Western Chalukya of Badami) 
granted to a Brahman two villages named Agunpte and Tebumjlatira. — Published, Jour, Bo- 
Br. R. As. Soc. Vol. XVI. pp. 229, 240 : and see Dyn. Kan. Distrs. p. 866, note 1. 


15 Exoept when the contrary ц noted, 1t may be understood that the records always give names and other details, 
soffiment to fix the identity of the alleged grantees more or loss fully, and wo to enable the holders of the records to 
establish their claims by produmng pedigrees or other evidences. 

4º Here the alleged grantees me simply mentioned as “three hundred Brilvmays of the Vijasantya charana and 
many убіла." : 

47 There are somo ind{oatious, in lines 8 and 12 to 14 of the text, that, in addition to the reeord being originally 
a fabrication, it was subsequently tampered with, so aa to claim a property other than. that which was at fist 
damed by it. 

+ Thu record is mentioned m Bewell'a Lists of Antiquities, Madras, Vol. I. p. 84. I quote it, however, from ink- 
impressons, fo. which І am indebted to Dr. Hultesch. 

1? ] quote this record, also, fro.a mk-impremuons received from Dr. Hultxsch, 
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North Arcot District. 

9. — The Udayéndiram plates, which claim that Nandivarman, коп of Skandurarmean 
(alleged Pullava of Conjeeveram), granted to n Brühman a village named Kafiohivayil in the 
£deyhra ráshira. — Last published, Ep. Ind, Vol. TIL. p. 142 ; ands Гун. Kan. Disha, р. 220, 


note 6. 
Tanjore Distriet. 


10. — The Tanjore pistes, which claim that Arivannan, i. e. llarivannan. (ulleged Western 
Сайда ot Talakdd), granted to a Brühman the village of Orekédu” ш the group of villages 
known as the Maisunüda seventy, in the Prabhava aniratsara, Saka-Satavat 169 oxpirod, m А. D. 
248, — Poblished, Vol. VIII. above, p. 212, aud soe Vol. XXIV. above, p. 10, No. 166, und Ep. 
Iad. Vol. ЦІ. pp. 159 (No. 1), 161, 169, and Vol. V. p. 174. 


Ooimbatore Distriot. 


1L — The Kémaraltigam plates, which claim that Ravidatta (an alleged descendant oi 
Eunnåtaiâja or of the kings of Punnáfa) granted to some Brdhmauns a village named Pungisoge 
ià the cast-oentral district in the Kudugitr nád in the Punnádu «ishaya, and other villuges, or shares 
ia other villages, named Kolür, Kodamiku, Dvatogeyanür, Tánagundür, and Рана]. — Published, 
Yol. XVIII. above, p. 862; and see Ep. Ind. Vol. III. p. 168, noté 2. 


Miscellaneous.’ 


12 to 21. — Ten plates in the Central Museum at Madras, of whioh the general purport 
ie as follows. They recito thata certain Vira-Sangudaiyan (alleged Ohôla) had constructed an ugruhdra 
for Alakaiyyar, Alakayyar,or A lakappayyar, aud an ugrahára for Dirunnipuram-Kidanamâchchoriayan ; 
but another king came and destroyed tho «grakáras, aud, on the sites of them, dug a tank, and oon- 
scituted a district named Panchapennênâdo, Pañchapanànůgu (or something like that), consisting of 
four divisions, one of which was a village named Mantavettu, Мапівтеја (or something like that). 


9 This is the modern Varnkóqu, in the Mysore district and t&lukn. 

51 Kfmaralingam, or Kumárahngam, ш the ' Comarlgum? of the Indian Atlas sheet No, 62 (1840), in lat, 10º 29’, 
long. 77? 25', m the south of the Coimbatore district. The record, bowevor, has not necomarily any connoction with that 
part of the oountry, except in respect of having bean found there. And the detaulg given in it distinctly alloca to it else- 
v here, — PunnÁdu or Pindd ıs well known as the name of п six-thousend province, — (on the ролі that it was a mx- 
tüousand, not а ten-thousend, see Ep. Ind Vol VI. p. 68, note 7), — which was a division of the terntones of the 
"Western Gangas of Talakkd. The Punn&la or Pind] wx-thousund included some af the extremo southern parta of 
Myrore, below the Lekahmantirtha and the Küvérl, inclumve of the Gupglnp& taluka, Tho Kujugür nád of this 
s»urious record seems likely to be adentioal with the Kudugu nôd of certain other records An mecription of A, D. 1915 
(Жр. Qarn. Vol, IV., Gn. 58) places in the Kuqugu «dd the village of Kapnågåla, in the Gupglupt$ bôbli, which appears 
to be the ‘ Cunagnula? of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 61 (1833), and the ' Kannagnl' of the game sbost, N.W. (1894), 
sbout mx miles towards the south-west from GondlupM. Ап insaiption of A D. 1497 (40:4. Gu. 11) speaks of "the 
T'erxkapümbe «Ad which is the Kujugu nåd.” — Terekankmbe still exixta, as a town about six miles east of Gundlupét. 
End it thus becomes posmble that the Kodamûku or Kodnmüku of the spurious record may be the modern ' Kodasoge,’ 
about seven miles towards the south-east from Gundlupéx. This xlentiflcaton, of course, cannot be looked upon as at 
al] final; especially, as we cannot find, in that neighbourhood, any others of the villages mentioned ın the record, And 
Fe have still to decide whether the Pannaju or Print sx-thonsand was the whole of the Punn&ju country, or was only 
e part of it. However. the record specifies ‘‘the people of the mnety-six-thousend vishaya," that is to my the Ganga- 
«Agi ninety-six-thousand of the Western Gangas, as the witnesses to the grants asserted by it And this closely connects 
the record with Mysore, — The grant purports to have been made when Ravidatte was encamped at а town named 
Eitthipura, probably by mustake for Kirtipora. This town is not necessarily to be placed either in the Kndugdr add or 
ja the Punnddu vishaya Mr. Rico has proposed (Alysore, revised edition, Vol, J. р 312, note 6, and Vol, IL pp. 228, 
500) to identtfy it with the modem Kittin, & large villege on the right bank of the Kabbani, about seven miles south of 
Mogyadaddvankote in the Mysore district, and twenty-seven miles towards the west-north-west from Gupdlup And, 
$3 there is an inscription at Kittûr, dated in A. D. 1079 (Ep. Carn. Vol. IV., Hg. 58), which speaks of the place as ' the 
eterna] town Kirtimahfnagarapura which is Kittür," the proposal seems Hkely to be correct. 

91 A remark in Archgol. Surv. South, Тай, Vol. IV. p. 137 indicates that there are three moro spurious oopper-plate 
records in the Museum at Madras, the contents of which are still to be made known. Апа the same volume seems 
to molude three other spurious records on copper; namely, page 107, No. 90, а plate in the District Court of 
Iíadura, whíah purports to be dated in A. D. 1583; page 152, No. 18 of the platos in the Madras Museum, 
which purports to be dated in A. D. 1456 : and page 181, No 20, not dated; they do not appear to contain any matter 
cf any particular interest from the historical point of ew. 
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And they then either claim the subseuent ro-allotment of portions of the said village, or else specity 
portions of it as belonging to alleged descendants of alleged original grantees.= Two of these plates 
connect with Vira-Bangudaiyán the date of Kaliyuga-Samvat 4187 (expired) and Saka-Samvat 1C08 
(expired), in A. D. 1080 ; and the other eight give a date three years later, in A. D. 1089. — 
Published, Archaeol, Surr. South. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 187 ff. 


BOMBAY PREBIDENOY. 
^  Kathiáwar. 


22. — Tho Dhiniki plates, which claim that Jáikadéva (of the Saurashtra country) gran-ed 
to a Brahman the village of Dhénika in the Dhümilik& mandala, in Vikrama-Satmvat 794 
(expired), in A. D. 788. — Published, Vol. XII. abore, p. 151; and seo Vol. XVI. p. 197, and Vol. 
XIX. p. 869, No. 190, and the concluding remarks about it on р. 371. 


Kaira District. 


98. — The Umata plates, which claim that Dadda II. (Gurjare of Broach) granted toa 
Brahman for sacrificia] purposes the village of Niguda** in the Kamaniya eixteen-hundred bhu.iti, 
in Saka-Samvat 400 (expired), in A. D. 478. — Published, Vol. VII. above, p. 61; and soe Vol. X. 
p. 279, Vol. XVII. p. 184, Vol. XVIII. p. 91, and Dyn. Kan, Disirs. р. 812, note 7. 


Broach District. 


94. — The Dad plates, which claim that Dadda II. (Gurjara of Broach) granted tc a 
Brkhmag for saorificial purposes the village of Ratva!* in the Akuléévara wehaya, in Seka-Sam-at 
417 (expired). in A. D. 495. — Last published, Vol. XIII. above. p. 115; and seo Vol. X. p. 2"9, 
Vol. XVII, р. 193. note 37, Vol. ХҮШ. р. 91, Vol. XXIV. р. 10, No. 165. and Dya. Ken, 


Distrs. p. 812, note 7. 
Khándósh District." 


25. — Tho Pimpe]nór plates, which claim that SatyAéraya (7.4. Palakósin 1. or I1.; Western 
Chalukya of Bâdâmi) granted to some Brahmans the town of Pippalanagara,* in Sska-Samzat 
310 (expired), in A. D. 888-89.8 — Published, Vol. IX. above, p. 203; and see Dyn.. Kan. Distra. 


p. 844, note 6. 
Nasik District. 


28. — The Nirpan plates, which claim thet Tribhuvanféraya-Nagavardhana, son of Dha-d- 
áraya-Jayasithavarman (alleged younger brother of Polakêáin II.; Western Chalukya of Bâdâmi), 
granted the village of Balegrâma* in the Góparâshtra vishayu for the worship of the god Kapûl34 
vara and for usufruot by the ascetics! residing in the templo of that god, — Last published, Vol. IX. 
above, p. 128; and see Dyn. Kan. Distre. p. 857, and note lon p. 859.8 


& Some of thom name the alleged holders; the others apparently leave it to bo assumed that the person cho 
could produce one of the plates should bo taken as the possessor of tho property named in it. 

& This is the ruined village, known as '' old Dhiniki," in the Okb&mandal division ; and Bhimiliké i, Bhômi!. 
Bhümbhli, or Ghimlt, « deserted capital in the Barda hills (seo Vol. XIL above, pp. 152, 188, 154). 

5$ This is the modern Nagtd, near Kamrtj or Kamréj] (Komaptya) whieh іа somewhere near Surat (see Vol. 
X YII. abore, p. 184, and noto 5). 

эз This is the modern Rêyknêl, tn the Aúkltshwar tiluke (see Vol. ХҮП. above, р. 198, note 37). 

V! Bee also note 69 to No. 88 on page 217 below. 

м This is the modern Pimpe]nér itself, the hoad-quarters of the Pimpa]nér ока. 

в The explanation of this date may possibly be found in the Kalashuri or Chédi era, with the epooh of 
A. D. 248-49, whioh, we know, was still current in the northern territories of the Western Obalukyas of BAdâmi up 
to A. D. 739 ; for, A. D. 348-49 + 810 = A, D. 558-59, in the true period of Batyltraya-Pulakêvin T. 

® This is the modern Belgaon-Tarálhá, in tho Igatpuri táluia. 

а No names or any other details are given. 

€i The characters of this record are good ; and tho languago and orthography are mostly oorrect. But the reoerd 
allots to Pulakêéin IL. the well known charger of his son VikramAditya I, Chitrakaptba, which, moreover, it mis- 
names Kapthachitra And, if only for that reason, the record must now bo finally relegated to the list af spuricue 
records, The Dhardéraya-Jayasimhavarman whom it puta forward, seems to have been erolvol out of the real person 
of that name, а son of Pulakèem IL 
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Ratnagiri District. 

37. — The KAndalgaon plates, which claim that Pulakégin II. (Western Chalukya of Badami) 
gracted to a Brahman for sacriticial purposes а village named Pirigipa in the territory of Révati- 
dvipz,* in the fifth year of his reign, in A. D. 614, — Published, Vol XIV. above, p. 380 ; and sse 
Dyn. Kan. Distra. p. 858, note 1. 


Belgaum District. 


28. — A stone inscription at Sriratgpur neur Saundatti, which claims that Saty&&raya 
of the Ohalukys raco (meaning, no doubt, Pulakêsin T. or IL; Western Chalukya of Вада) 
granted some land to tho village-headmen of Modalür* as remuneration lor the discharge of their 
duties, in the Vilambin дазйрайзага, Saka-Samvat 31 (expired), in A.D. 109, — Not yet published. 


Dharwar District. 


89. — А stone inscription at Dévagéri, which records that tho AMahásámantddkipati 
[ 84 ]1tivarman, of the Мата race, camo to the villago of Palarür in the Kalayukti saxeatsara, Saka- 
Savat 522 (expired), in A.D. 600, and granted to tho villagers the right to perform a certain 
sacrifloe, in return for their supplying forage for his horses and elephants. — Not yot published ; ` 
noticed in Ep. Ind. Vol. V. p. 172, and note 2. 


BO. — The Kurtakûk plates, which claim that Vikramáditya I. (Western Chalukya of 
Badémi) granted to а Brahman the village of Kurutakünto" in tho Belvola vishuya, in Baka- 
Samrat 580 (or 582) expired, in A. D. 608 (or 610). — Published, Vol VII. above, p. 217 ; and 


see Vol. XVIII. above, p. 985, Dyn. Kan, Distre, р. 865, note 1, and Ep. Ind. Vol. V. p. 176, note 1. 


31.— The Sadi plates, which claim that Bûtuga II. (Western Gaüga of Talakad), at the 
request of his mistress Divalamba, granted to a Jain some land at 8021919 in the Sulvitart seventy 
(i. e. the KisnkAd sevonty) for tho purposes of a Jain temple at that village, in the Vikgrin sasivatsara, 
Baka-Samvat 860 expired, in A. D. 988, — Published, Ep. Ind. Vol. III. p. 158; and see Vol. 
XXIV. abore, p. 187, No. 75, note 13, and Ep. Ind. Vol. V. p. 167, note 8. 


Miscellaneous. 


32. — Tho sot of plates, in tho Library of the Bombay Branch of tho Royal Asiatio 
Society, which claims that Dharasêna II. (Maitraka of Valabht) granted toa Brahman for sacrificial 
purposes & village named Nandtaraka or Nandisaraka in Ше Kantêragrâma sixteen-hundred 
vishoya, in Baka-Sarvat 400 (expired), in A. D. 478. — Published, Vol. X. abore, p. 277. 


€3.—A set of plates,” which claims that а king Krishna (evidently intended, as mention is 
made, before him, of Dantidurga, Amighavarsha, Góvinda, and Pedigadéva, i. e. Baddigadêva, 
Vadd:gadévs, to be Krishna III., Rishtrakúta of Málkh&qg) granted to eighty-four Brahmans’? 


a village or other place named Khairddhisthana, in Seka-Samvat 688 (current), in A. D. 
710.— Not yet published, 


9 Révatidvips wos a territory which took ita name from the ancient form of the name of the modern 


© This is the modern Kurtakóti itself, in the байар thinks. 

= This is the modern BAdi itself, in tho Bép tika. 

n 4pparently trom Khind/eh or somewhere in that direotion. They were sent to me, for examination, by the 
Rev. J. E. Abbott, in 1897. As regarda the dato put forward in them, with Bake-Sezhyas 638 (expressed in words) 
there is coupled the B&vvedhirt (i, e. Barvadhirin) sartvatsara, But Barradhírin would be É.-8. 613 current by the 
northern luni-solar sytem, or В,-В, 611 current according to the southern luni-eolar system. The name appears to 


be a mixtake for Sidhiraņa, whioh would be 8.-3, 633 current according to the southern lunt-solar system, 
T° No names or other details seem to be given. 
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Baroda State. 


34. —Tho Bagumra plates, whioh olaim that Dadda II. (Gurjara of Broach) granted to a 
Brahman for sacrificial purposes the village of Tatha-Umbara’! in the Tatha-Umbará Айга, п 
Saka-Samvat 415 (expired), in A. D. 493. — Published, Vol. XVII. above, p. 188; and e0 
Vol. XVIIL p. 91, Vol. XXIV. p. 11, No. 170, and Dyn. Kan. Distre. р. 812, noto 7. 


Kolhapur State. 


35. — The Altôrh plates, which claim that Polakémn I, (Western Chalukya of Dâdâns) 
granted to u Jain priest tor the purposes of a Jain temple at Alaktakanagari (A|térh), the chief 
town of a seven-hundred district in the Kuhundi vishaya, allotments of land at Narindaka 
and other villages, and also Rüvika and three other entire villages,” in the Vibha*a 
sarutsara, couplod with Бака Ѕафтас 411 expired, by mistake for 411 current or 410 expired, 
in A. D. 488. — Published, Vol. VII. above, р. 209, with a lithograph in Vol VIII. p. 840 ; and 
seo Dyn. Kan. Distra. р. 844, note6, and Vol. X XIX. abore, page 278. 


36. — A set of plates from Wadgaon, which clauns that а king AmÓghavarsha, by whom it 
menns Indra 11.75 ( Ráshtraküga of Málkh&q), granted to a thousand and one Brahmans’ the village 
of Yeleyavápi'' in the Mallaka thirty in the Karaháta four-thoussnd cishaya, in Baks-Bamvat 
720 expired, in А. D. 798. — Not yet published ; noticed in Dyn. Kan. Distrs. p. 416, note 6. 


Miraj State. 


87. — The stone inscription at Lakshmésh war, within the limits of the Dharwar disirbt, 
which claims that Nojambântaka-Márasimha II. (Western байда of ТајакАф) in Saka-Samvat 890 
(expired), in A. D. 968-69, and Vikramáditya II. (Western Chalukya of BAdâmi) in Baka-Bamrat 
656 expired, in A. D. 785, granted allotments of land at Puligere or Pulikaranagara, i. е. 
at Lakshméshwar itself, to Jain priests for the purposes of Jain temples at that place, and that 
Durgaéakti (alleged Sêndra), in the time of Baty&érnya, moaning, apparently, Pulakésin TI. (Western 
Chalukya of Badâmi, А. D. 609 to about 642), granted some land for the purposos of one of ho 
same temples. — Published, Vol. VII. above, p. 101; and sce Ep. Ind. Vol. VI. p. 80 f., end 
page 211 above. 


38. — Another stone insoription at Lakshméshwar, which claims that Vijay&di ya 
(Western Chalukya of Badimi ) in Saka-Samvat 645 oxpirod, in А. D. 728, and again in §.-8. C51 . 
expired, in A. D. 780, and Nolambántaka-Márasimha II. (Wostern Gaiga of Ta]akád) in 5.-8. £90 
expired, in A. D. 968-69, and Vinayâditya (Western Chalukya of Bádümi), in B.-8. 608 expic, 


d nn nn ae 

тї This 18 the modern Bagumrá itself, in the Palsêpa tilukn of tho Мапа district ; see where pabbal ed, 
page 184 

тз For the identification of almost all the villages, in the neighbourhood of A]térh, see Vol. XXIX. obevo, 
p. 278 ft. 

73 I hare previously treated this record as claiming to have been insued by Amfghayarsha II., son of Indra III. 
(Рун. Kan, Durs. p. 416, note 6). Tho сазе, however, ів as follows. The record takos the genealogy from Dunti- 
durga to Indra IIL Then, after two verses about him which contain nothmg of any importance, thero comes tho 


poseago:—Yoseohs |... .. drt-Ktrttintráyaga) . . . . . . &tManujatinérah . . . . _. 
éri-RAjamirttabdah...... ért-Raitakathda/r*jppeh semabhavat Sa oha peramabhajtkrakah frtmad-Amôghe-ur- 
shadévah . . . . . . Yoleyavrtpi-ntme-grâma[h*] mabárfj&dhirbjeb . . . . . . dattavân. And, oomoar- 


ing the corresponding passages in the BAngl! grant of A. D. 938 (Vol. XII. abore, p. 350, taxt line 23, and p. 251, line 
85 ff.) and the Kbarja grant of A. D. 972 (ibid. p 285, line 28, and p. 208, line 87 Т), we now peo that the record оз 
forward AmOghaversha, wrongly, — with Kirtinfrfyape and Rijamirtapda and EaWakandarpa, correctly (see 
Ep. Ind, Vol. VI. p. 176), — as a biruda of Indra IIL, end that ıt thus claims to have been issued by Indra ПІ. — It 
may be added that the record asserts that, when he made ihe grant, Ambghavarsha, +. e. Indra HT., had com> to 
Kurunda for the festival of his coronation. This place is mentioned, in the same connection, as Kurundaks, ir tho 
Naustrt grants of Indra III, issued in A. D. 915. It is evidently the modern Kurundwhd, abont twenty-taroe 
nile» on the east of Kôlhâpur. - 

Ti The alleged grantees aro mentioned as “MAdhavachonvreradikahita of the Kannada lnoage and the Kifrapa 
yótra, together with a thousand Brülinans ;" no other details are given. 

ть [his 13 tho modern Yellvi, in the Tâsgaon t&luka of the ВАТА district. 

ть Jo this caso, no indivadual gruntee із namod, 
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in A, D. 687, granted allotments of land at Puligere or Pulikaranagara to Jain priesta for 
tke purposes of а Jain temple at that place. — Noticed, Vol VII. above, p. 111; and see Kp. Ind. 
Vol. VL p. 80 f., and page 211 above, : 


NISAM’S DOMINIONB. 
39. — The Haidarabad plates, which claim that Vikramaditya І. (Western Obalukya of 
B3ikmi) granted to а Brahman a village named Ohintakuntha in the Kanna vishaya,— Published, 


Vol VI. above, p. 75 ; and see Dyn. Kan. Distra. p. 864 (No. 4) and note 8, and Gottinger 
Jrackrickten, 1900, p. 841.77 





PROVINOH OF COORG. 


40.— The Merkara plates, which claim that Avintta-K ohganimahfidhirdja (alleged Western 
Gaiga of Тајакё Д) granted to а Jain priest for the purposes of a Jain temple at Talevananagara, г. є. 
Te]skAQ, the village of Badaneguppe!? in the Edenád seventy in the Pfn&qu six-thousand, in 
tha (Saka) year 888 (expired), in A. D. 466. — Published, Vol. I. above, p. 868, and, Coorg Inscra. 
p-1; and see Mysore Inscrs. p. 282, Vol. XXIV. above, p. 11, No. 169, and Ep. Ind. Vol. III. 
рр. 160 (No. 4), 162, 168, 170, and Vol. V. р. 174, and Vol. VI. р. 66, note 7. 


MYSORE STATE. 
4L — The Bhimankatfi or Tirthaha]li plates, which claim that the еріс king Janamêjeya 
granted to the asoetics (presumably Bráhmags) of the locality,” for the purposes of the worship of 
tha god Sitárâma, some land constituting a property named Munivyindakahétra™ in the 
place called Sttdpura-Vyikédarakahdtra on the west of the Tubgabhadri, in the Plavainga savatsara, 
the year 89 (current) of the Yudhishthira~Saka or era of Yudhishthira,t in В. О. 8014. — Published, 








T! When I edited this record, in 1877, I considered that, at any rate as far as lino 84, tho characters appeared to 
be genuinely antique (Vol. VI. above, p.75). Моге recently, in 1805 or 1806, I havo said that, in conmequenoe of 
the type of the characters and the partial corruptness of the language, the auths: idoity of this grant is not alto- 
gether free from suspicion (Dyn. Kan, Disira. p. 337, note 4, and p. 864, note 8). Prof. Kislhorn has expressed the 
op nion that the mistakes in the versos do not justify the suspicion t the plates may bo a forgery, and that the 
caco with which the true readings oan bo restored tends to prove V the verses were taken from а correct copy of 
the grant (Göttinger Nachrichten, 1900, р, 845). Wo may watvo that point. But, while the record is, no doubt, an 
early fabrication and may quite possibly refer to a real grant, the bad shapes of the charactors, and the irregular! 
tios in the writing, — which are not affected in their general fósturos by the fact that the lithograph is а manipu- 
lated reproduction, and not an actual facaimilo, — aufüce to.shew that the record is not the original, куп ohronous, 
anc official voucher for the matters set forth in Н. And it must, therefore, be finally stamped as spurious. 

7! This village still exists, under the sume nams, in the Ohimrdjnagar Шака of tho Mysore district 

Their names, etc., are not put forward. 

> Tirthaba[i is the head-quarters of the Tirthabal}i táloko in the Shimoga district, on the north bank of the 
river Tuigå, about thirty-five miles above its oonfiueneo with the Bhadrá, The Bhimankaii majh is four miles 
higher up the river, above Ttrthahal]i (see Mysors, revised edition, Vol. IL, p. 435). And the passage defining the 
boundaries enables us, with tho help of the details shown in the Indian Atlas shoot Мо. 43 (1827), to locate just 


there the Munivrindaksbttra, which ia defined as being, amongst other things, on the west of ihe Tuigabhadrá, 
meaning here the Талай) as it flows to the north. 


Bachanan has mentioned two inscriptions at the temple of Madhukéévare at Banawêsi in North Kanara, of which, 
&oo«rding to the &ocounta of them given to him, one is dated in the year 168 of the era of Yudhishthira and olaima thet 
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Vol. IV. abore, p. 888; and see Vol. I. р. 978, Páli, Sanskrit, and Old-Camarese. Inscrs. No. 80, 
Mysore Inscrs. p. 251 and Introd. p. 70, and Mysore (revised edition), Vol II. p. 427, 


48. — The Bégtr plates, which claim that, at the beginning of the sarpaydga ог enake-sacri- 
fice, Janamójays granted ten villages to a thousand and three-hundred Bráhmaget? of Bêgûru in 
the northern Eden&qu seventy in the Banavási twelve-thousand province. — Bee Vol. VIII. above, 
р. 91, Mysore Inscra. Introd. p. 70, and Mysore (revised edition), Vol. IL p. 427. 


43. — The Kuppagadde or Sorab plates, which claim thai, at the point of the snake-sacri- 
fico called piradkutisamaya, Janaméjaya granted the ten villages which constituted the village 
of Pushpegadde* to two thousand Bráhmapst5 of Pushpagadde in the Egenága seventy in the 
Banavâsi twelve-thousand province.” — Bee Vol L above, p. 876, Vol. VIII. p. 91, P. 8. O-€. 
Inscr». No, 32, Mysore Inscrs, р. 288 and Introd. p. 70, and Mysore (revised edition), Vol IL p. 427. 


44. — The Овој or Anantapur plates, which claim that, at the point of the sake-sacrifice 
called püraéAutitadaRgasamaya, Janamtjaya granted the twelve villages which constituted the 
village of Gautamagráma! to thirty-two thousand Brahmans of Gautamagr&ma in the Sântaligo 
a grant of land to the god Madhukan&tha was made by 'Bimhunna Вара, of the family of Yudhishthira, and the 
other is dated in Vikrama-Sathvas 96 (Journey through Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, Vol. IIL. p. 931). He has 
also mentioned (íbid.) three inscriptions at Bajagêmi in Mysore, of which two were represented to him as being dated 
in the reign of Yudhishthira himself, and the third was represented as being dated in Silivabana-Seaje-Bazhvas 90 in 
the reign of ‘ Trenetra Cadumba.' And he has maid (ibid. p. 411) thet the Jains of Sravans-Belgoks gave hima 
copy, on pelm-leaves, of what they said was а copy of a record on copper dated Kaliyuga-Sezhvas 600 in the reign of 
' RÁJ Mulla, king of the South.’ I$ is difficult, however, to say whether these statements really indicate the 
existence of алу such spurious records, or whether they are simply based on ignorant or fraudulent readings of 
genuine records of probably about the eleventh century A. D., or on gratuitous inserbions or additions as in the case 
of the imaginary date inserted in a reading of one of the KAlh&pur inscriptions (me page 206 f. abore). — Mr. Sewell 
“Baa mentioned an inscription on stone ab ‘ Yupputuru,' in ihe Kisina district, “ professing to date from the 2,000th 
year of the Kaliyuga, and to be a grant of a village by ""Tripeira Pallava” (Isis of Antiquities, Madras, Ya. 
р. 85). "We have, however, no further details of it, 

*3 The full text of thig греота has not been publiahed; and so tbe names of the ten villages aro not yet 
avaflable for identification. There із, however, no reason for expecting to find them anywhere except in the 
immediate neighbourhood ef Bégtr itself, which is in the Shikérpur táluka of the Shimoga district, 

85 Names, etc., are put forward only in respect of four of them. ۹ 

^ As сап be recognised from an 1деп{боабоп of some of tha ten villages ihemecives, and of some of the 
surrounding villages named in the passage defining the boundaries of them, Pushpagajde was the former namo of 
Kuppegadde itself, which is in the Borab táluka of the Shimoga district, 

95 Names, віс,, are pub forward only in respect of four of them. 

In Vol. I. abore, р. $75, this record is represented as claiming to have been issued in "the year 111.” ‘That, 
however, is only based on a supposition thet, in the expression kafakawatkalita, the syllables ka, ja, ta meaa 1, 1, 1, 
according to the Katapayédi system (for whioh, see Vol. IV. above, p. 907). In the same way, a suggestion has beem 
made that the ka, fa, ka, эп imply 1, 1, 1, 5, giving a olne to Baka-Sarhvat 1115 (expired), = A. D. 1198-04, as the real 
date of the concoction of this record and some others in which the seme expression occurs (aco Mysore Газога, Introd. 
P. 71, and Mysore, revised edition, Vol. П. p. 487). But we have no reason to suspect anything of the kind. — It 
seems, by the way, doubtful now, whether the above-mentioned expression should be divided, as bitherto, into kajakom 
and utbalite, ' unbound, loosened, opened, blomoning, pearing,’ sio., or whether we should divide 1$ into kataka and- 
mutkalita, — a word with the sense of ‘ sent, inspelled,’ ‘wh Prof. Tawney has brought to notice in his translation 
of the Kath4héta, Pref. р. 22. In either case, however, ihe meaning is simply “a camp was pitahod,” as rema-kod 
on є previous occasion (Vol. XIV. above, p. 141). С. 

* As сап be recognised from an identifitetion of nearly all the surrounding villages named in defining the 
boundaries of the property that із claimed, Gautamagrima la ihe modern Ganj itself, which is in the Shiké-pur 
tiluka of the Shimoga district. f 

95 Names, etc., are put forward only in respect of four of them, — These thirty-two thousand Brihmays of Geu- 
tamagrâma are а reproduction or imitation of the - thirty-two-thoumnd Brihmans or Mahdjanas of TAlgend, in the 
Shikérpar tålnka, who are mentioned in records of the eleventhand twelfth centuries A, D. at Tálgund ı the records 
speak of them as dudirimici-schasra-dvija-semóje, “ the congregation of thirty-two-thonsand Brdhmaps” (Р. 8, 
О-О. Inacrs, No. 219, line 46-47, and see Mysore Insors, р. 192), and wvdvattirchohhdelrwar-mohdjoneskgaj, “ the thirty- 
two-thoumnd Nahdianas” (ibid. Hne 53) of Sthiyugidhagrêoa-(TAlgund) ; and one of them (Р. 8. 0.-0, Insers. 
No. 321, and seo Mysore Inscrs. р. 196) attributes the origin of them to “ thirty-two households of Brdhmars 
{mpra}, purified by $welve-tliousand cgeiAéire-maorifices,”’ whom Mukkappe-Kzjambe brought to the south from 
tho аутаб4га of Ahichahhattra and established at the great agrahára of Sthinugidhapurs, whioh he made. 
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thousand in the Banavia twelve-thonsand province.” — See Vol, I. above, p. 877, and the text and 
lithcgraph in Vol. IIL p. 268. Vol. ҮШІ. p.91, P. S. O.-C. Insere. No. 81. Mysore Inscra. р. 282 
and Introd, p. 70, and Mysore (revised edition), Vol. II. p. 427. 


45. — The Gatfavadi stone inscription. which claims that, during the reign or rule of a 
certain Erehavemmadi, the village-headman and others of Gotevüdi united for. apparently. the 
purpose of defining and marking out lands that were set apart as remuneration for the 
duties of the office of village-headman, in the Angiras samatsara, coupled with Saka-Samvat 
111, by mistake for 114 (expired), in A. D. 192-98. — Published, Ep. Carn. Vol. IIL, Nj. 199; and 
see Dyn. Кап. Distre. p. 801, note 1 (No. 1). 


48. — The Tagadtru platos, which claim that Harivannan (allegal Western Ganga of, 
Терка), granted to the son of a village-headman, as а reward for prowess displayed in the battle of 
Ной}еги, в village named Abbaégal" in tho Torebadagarenâdu wshaya, in the Vibhava smivaisara, 
cocpled with Saka-Samvat 188 expired, by mistake for 170 expired, in А.Р. 249.3 — Pnhlishod, Ep. 
Can, Vol. III. Nj. 122; and zoo Dyn. Kan. Distra. p. 901, note 1 (No. 9). 


47. — The Mudgtiysnür plates, which claim that Malladêva-Nandivarman (alleged Bana) 
granted to twenty-five Brihmans® the village of Mudiyanür* in the Hodali otshaya, in tho 
УНашЫл saWvattara, Saka-Samvet 261 (current) in A, D. 388, — Published, Vol. XV. abore, 
P. 172; and see Vol XVII. p. 889, and Vol, XXIV. р. 10, No. 167. — This record ів, in part at 
any rate. a palimpeest, 

48. — The Harihar plates, which olaim that an unnamed son of Vishnugopa (alleged Western 
Ganga of TalakAd) granted to the son of a village-headman, in recognition of some service rendered 
by him in apparently the battle of Hoñjeru.% the village of Dóvanür* in the Kârenåd district, in 
ths B&dhürags sashvatsara, coupled with, apparently, Saka-Samvat 272 (expired), in A. D. 851.— 
- Published, Vol. VII. above, p. 178; and see Mysore Imscrs. p. 298, Vol. X XIV. above, p. 181, No. 4, 
note 8, and Ep. Ind. Vol. III. pp. 159 (No. 2), 162, 170, and Vol, VL p. 74. 


49. — The plates, in the Museum at Bangalore, which claim that Vira-Nonambe (alleged 
Chilokys of Kaly&papura) granted to a leading banker or merchant of a village named Haluühadrr 
ir the Kundunfdu seventy in tho Gangavadi ninety-six-thousand proyinoe, in recognition of prowess 
d.gplayed in the battle of Heñjeru, some lands (at that village), in the Tarana sasvatsara, Baka- 
Sathvat 866 (expired), in A. D. 445. — Published, Vol, VIII. aboye, p. 94; and see Mysore Inscra. 
p 296 and Introd. p. 70, Mysore (revised edition), Vol. II. p. 427, Vol. XXIV. above, p. 9, No. 163, 


50. — Tho MallohalJi plates, which claim that Kohgagirjs or Kofganimahrija, son of 
Madhava II. (alleged Western Ganga of Ta]ak&d) granted to a Brihman some land Which is perhaps 


* In Vol L above, p. 377, this reoord, also, is represented as having been immed in “the year 111." Note 
83 above, however, epplies here again. 

V No names are put forward. 

* The name Torebedagareniju means “the district on the north bank of the river.” The village claimed, 
kbbêgil, is oither Obfk-Abbágila or Роў-АЪЫ ёш, near the north bank of the Kêrêrî, and about four miles on the 
east of Sosile which is in the Tirumakfdlu-Nerastpur taluka of the Mysore district, 

Or, we might say, “in Bake-Saosvat 188 expired, in A. D. 967, coupled with the Vibhayva sakvatstra by 
mistake for the Vyaya sashectscra.”’ É 

© Names, ofc, are put forward only in respect of four of them. 

™ Bome cf the placenames mentioned in this record are not unique. Bat, as was pointed ont by Mr. Rico (Yol. 
XV. abore, pp. 172, 174), tho village claimed is Mudtyantr itaolf, in tho MulbAgal tåluka of tho Kélir district. 

* The text has He ]jeronm чалади), “having piereed Hefijezu.”* 

* As was pointed ont by Mr. Bico (Vol. VIL abore, р, 1f1), this is Dévantr in the Nafijangdd tåluka of tho. 
Mysore district. - ` í 

11 This М, most probably, the ‘ Halvadi ' of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 60, В. W. (1802), in the Мардук tiluka 
of the Mysore district. : 








У 
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specified as lying below the tank of a village named Milur, in tho Jaya sakpatsara, the twenty-ninh 
year of his reign. — Published, Vol. V. above, p. 186; and see Mysore Tascrs. р. 289, and Ep. Ind. 
Vol ІП. pp. 160 (No. 8), 162. 


51. — The plates, in the Musevra at Bangalore, which claim to record a charter issued, in 
the third year of his reign, by Koügagimah&r&je, son of Kongapimahidhirdja son of Madhava IL. 
(alleged Western Ganga of Taojakig): the concluding portion of this record is said to be quits 
illegible; but the last words of the legible portion make it practically certain that it claimed to record 
a grant of some kind or another to a Brihman who was a resident of a town named Mahisêna- 
pura. — Published, Vol. VII. above, р. 174; and seo Mysore Inscrs. р. 294, and Ep. Ind. Vol. ПІ. 
р. 160 (No. 5). 

52.— The Mallohal]l plates, which claim that Durvinite (alleged Western Ganga of 
TalakAd) granted to a Br&hman а property called Isvarasthana at a village named Bempur* 
in the Kejale nád, in the Vijaya sashvatsara, the thirty-fifth year of his reign. — Published, Vol. V. 
above, p. 138 ; and see Afysore Inscr. p. 291, and Ep. Ind. Vol. Ш. рр. 160 (No. 6), 168. 

59.— The Hostr plates, which claim that Ваіуйќгауа, i. e. Pulakêéin II. (Western Obalukya 
of Bádámi), at the request of an alleged daughter or son named Ambérà or Ambéra, granted to 
thirty-one Brahmans! a village named Periyá]a in the Konikal vishaya. — Published, Vol. VIII. 
above, p. 96, with a lithograph in Vol. IX. p. 304; and see Mysore Inscra. p. 298, and Dyn. Kam. 
Duetre. р. 858, note 1. i 


54. — The Hallegero plates, which claim that Sivamára I. (Western Ganga of Talakéd) 
built a bridge or dam across the Ki]ine river on the north of Keregóqu in the Keregôğu viskaya, 1 . 
and took two villages named Kodugoļa and Bejkare on the south of that river and two vilages 
named Bembampå] or Bembappå] and Pugusepatfi on the north of the river, and made of them & 
village named Pallavatataka, and divided that new village into sixty-six shares, which he then 
granted to thirty-one Brihmaps, in Saka-Samvat 685 expired, in A.D. 718, in the thirty-fourth 
year of his reign. — Published, Ep. Carm. Vol. III., Md, 113; and see Dyn. Ken, Distrs. р. 301, 
note 1 (No. 3). 

55. — The plates, in the British Museum, which claim that a certain Ereganga, who may 
be represented as a governor under Rivamára I. (Western Ganga of Tajakid) or may perhaps be 
intended for Biramåra I. himself, divided into three shares and granted to Bràhmays!O a village 
named Panekódup&di,? which — (we must understand from the record) — was in either the 
Toren&du five-hundred, or the Koigalnhg two-thousand,!% or the Male thousand. — Published, 
Vol XIV. above, p. 229 ; and seo Ep. Ind. Vol. III. pp. 160 (No. 9), 168, 169. 


58.— The Hosür plates, which claim that Bripurusha-Mutiarass (Western Ganga of 
Tajakad) granted to & Brihman some lands at four villages named Mijath-Gidaltr,’ 
Mayiy&ohi-Güdalür, Paruvi, and Bripure, in Sake-Semvat 684 expired, in A. D. 762. — 


i ل‎ ———————————————n— 


т This town is mentioned again, as the residence of ono of the alleged grantees, in the Haljogere plates, 
No. 54 below. The name may be another form of the name Kirttikéyapuram, which occurs in the case of a village 
in the Kirve}inagar zamindirt in the North Arcot district, Madras, or Њ may be the Banakytilsod form of somo 
vernacalar name now beginning with dodda or hiré. 

э This may be ‘ Bevur’ in the Closspet tiluka af the Bangalore district ; or it may be ‘ Веди, in the Nela- 
maigals tiluke of the same distriob. 

160 No names are given; we are only told that thirteen of them belonged to the Átriya góira, five to the 
Kan£ks (та, three to the КЫуаре gótra, three to the Kaupdinya gótre, three more to the Kidyape góira, two to 
the Birangika (Bhvargike) gótra, one to tho Bhiradvije géire, and one to the Seunaka уйга, 

181 Tj seams Likely that the Keregidu of this record іа Keregidu in tho Mapdya tåluka of the Mysore district. 


belonging to thas géira у no other details are given. 
162 THis is probably the modern ' Hanagod,’ on the Lakshmapitrtha river, in the Hupstr tiluka of the Mysore 


district. 
м This was really an cighi-thousand province ; see page 206 abore. 
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Published, Madras Jour. Lit, Sc., 1878, p. 188; and seo Mysore Inscra. p. 284, Vol. XXIV. 
abore, р. 11, No. 171, Ep. Ind. Vol. Ш. pp. 160 (No. 7), 170, and Dyn. Kan. Distrs. р. 802, note 2. 


57. — The Dévarha]li plates, — formerly known as the Nagamangala plates, — which alnim 
that Bripurushe-Mutiarasa (Western Ganga of Tajakad), at the request of Paramagü]s-Drithuvi- 
Nirgundarája, granted for the purposes of a Jain temple called Lókatilaka!9& founded by Kund&chchi, 
wife of Paramsgü]a-Prithuvi-Nirgundaráüja, at a town or village named Bripura, a village named 
Ponna]lin the Nirgunda viskaga, in Baka-Bemvat 698 expired, in A. D. 776-77, in the fifticth 
year of his reign. — Published, Vol. IT. above, p. 155, and Ep. Carn. Vol. IV.,-Ng. 85; and see 
Mysore Inscra, p. 287, and Ep. Ind. Vol. IIL. pp. 160 (No. 8), 168, 104. 


58.—The Gefijim plates, which claim that, with the consent of the onde Márasimha- 
Ereyappa, alleged son of Bivamára IL (Western (айда of Talakhd), two alleged Palava princes 
Nijsráma and Nayadhira, sons of Kali-Nojambidhirája-Kolliyarasa, granted to а Brahman a 

. village named Tippertr. — Published, Ep. Carn. Vol. IV., Br. 160. 


59. — The Galigékere plates, which claim that Rapavikramayya, alleged son of Rêjamalla 
Western Gaga of Talakág), granted to a Brihmaga village named Ko]a-Nellür. — Published, 
Ep. Carn. Vol. IV., Yd. 60. 


NEW RESEAROHES INTO THE COMPOSITION AND EXEGESIS OF THE QORAN. 
BY HARTWIG HIRSCHFELD, Рн.р., М.Б.А В. 
(Continued from р. 188.) 
Онлрткюв IX. 
Medinian Revelations up till the Battle of Badr. 


FraruRES common to Meocan and Medinian revelations — Differences of both classes — 
Muhammed’s attitude towards the Jows — Revelations of the period. 





Tho features common to Meccan and Medinian revelations are few but important, They ` 
comprise — similarity of diction and form, the same aggressiveness of tone, the tenets of the religion 
and the doctrines of its ethicaloode If we had no other critical aid, it would frequently be quite impos- 
sible to distinguish between Medinian and later Meccan revelations. Moslim authors on the subject are 
unreliable, if not directly misleading, and the anecdotes which they relate in connection with many rere- 
lations must be reosived with caution. Medinian addresses, like the Meocan ones, abound in deelama- 
tory, narrative, and perabolical passages. Many of these have bean handed down as Medinian, though 
it is doubtful if they should so be classified, and there is not sufficient evidence to justify their removal 
from their present position in the official text. Tho legislativo revelations are less difficult to place, 
as those bearing on ritual (except .soms on prayer and almagiving), or legal matters are of distinctly 
Medinian origin. 


The Medinian portions of the Qorá must not be criticised from the same standpoint as the 
Moocan ones, on socount of the altered circumstances under which they appeared. It is impossible to 
get a clear insight into the events connected with the Meccan sermons; therefore so far as they are 
concerned, we have no satisfactory background to work upon. Thar база. is diferent an regarda ‘lle 
Medinian revelations, which are illustrated by facts recorded in exegetical and historical works. 
Unfortunately the authors of theeo works were remarkable for religious zeal, rather than for their capa- 
city for distinguishing between truth and fiction, whilst many of the authorities on whom thoy relied wero 
not always veracious. Thus, a large number of Medinian revelations have been linked with persons and 





1% No individual grantee is named, unless we are to understand that the village was actually conveyed to the Jain 
puest Vimalsohandr&chkrya, at whose suggestion the grant purports to have been mado or the temple was built. d 
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affairs with which, in reality, they had no connection, whilst tho resemblance between various military 
expeditions is responsible for a curtain confusion which defies all attempts at disentanglement We 
may hope to be moro snoceseful in matters exegetical, and it must be conceded that the better а 

/ parsago is understood the greater is the chance of ascertaining to what it refers, and the place to which 
it belongs in the order of rurelationa. 


Another difference between the two chief portions of the Qorás is due to the ohange which had 
taken place in the author hInmself. His aims were not precisely the same as they had bem. Whilst 
the teachings promulgated in Месса affected the church exclusively, many of the Medinian ones were 
devoted to the organisation of the State. Without the Hijra Islam would probably never have out- 
‘stepped the limits of a religious sect, and might at best have lingered on within an insignificant and 
powerless minority. Muhammed's merit as founder of the State is not less than as tho 
creator of the faith The most powerful ethical idea cannot he effective for any length of time, 
unlses it is established on a material-basis, because those who are called upon to uphold and propagate 
it, are in most cases actuated by personal interests and inclinations, The people who will accept the 
true and the ideal for its own intrinsic value alone are rare, but many will receive it when tendered 
in а gilded casing, or when they are compelled to do жо, In Medina, Islám was fortunate enough to 
be able to employ both methods in the furtherance of ita objects. and this is the secret of its rapid 
progress all along the lina. 


Finally, in contradistinction to the Meocan rovelations, the Medinian ones unfold the network of 
the hierarchio constitution, comprising religious as well as administrative measures, Under the 
care of Moslim theologians it developed into a minutoly worked out code of laws which, similarly to the 
Jewish one, holds the whole life of the believer under its sway, drawing purely legal matters within 
the provinoe of religious decision. The first impulso towards this course of action in Islam was, however, 
given by Muhammed himself. For, without it he would not have been able to achieve the most urgent 
reforms. By intermixing juridical expositions with pastoral admonitions”? he placed the former above 
the ancient customs of his country, 

There are, however, other circumstances, which could not fail to affect the general tone of Mubam- 
med's utterances as edon as he entered the precincts of his new abodo, Having been invited to come 
hy many of tbe leading citizens, his life was not only safe, but he became possessed of a worldly power 
which was absolute within the circle of his admirers. His-wish was а command, his censure condemn- 
ation, Speaking with the authority of'a man who was blindly obeyod, his eloquence lost ita excited 
character, and assumed the calm tone of a legislator. “ Obedience to Allah and His Messenger " ів 
the Leitmotiv of nearly all Medinian speeches. 

As for the now adversaries of Гат, they were divided into two large groups of very different 
nature. Those Arabs who adhered to the old pagan belief were not such fanatic opponents ав the 
Meccans, because Islâm endangered no institution which was a source of wealth or influence to 
them. Only sundry chiefs, who feared that the spread of Islâm might deprive them of their power, 
oftered individually an obstinate resistance, Many antagonists belonging to this class, not having the 
courage to resist the growth of Islâm openly, agitated against it secretly, whilst showing outward 
submission, but even they saw the power slip gradually out of their handa It did not take the 
Prophet long to recognise the real attitude of the ** Hypoorites,” as he styled them, and the trouble 
they gave him during the whole remaindor of his life is faithfully reflected in the virulent rebuffs he 
administered to them from time to time. i 


The foes Muhammed feared most were the three Jewish clans, which had settled in and around 
Medina, Oiroumstances hed not only favoured the spread of their faith among the Arabe, but had 
also drawn the ties of kinship closer through intermarriage with their pagan compatriots. By keeping 
in touch with their religious literature they had gradually acquired the leadership in spiritual 
matters, and they still maintained it, although their temporal influence had received a severe 
‘check shortly before Muhammed crossed their path,” 

R Cf.Qir. 1L 283 sqq. and often. T Beiirasge, р: 47 aqq. 
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Wherever the Jews wandered, in the Diaspora, they took with them at least those portions of 
the Old Testament, which form part of the liturgy. These not only comprise the Pentateuch, but also 
such sections of the Prophets, ав waro selected for Haftardth, the Psalms?! and the Five ВогоПа 79 
Ons of the consequences of this practice was the preservation of the Hebrew langusge both for prayer 
and study, and however much most Jews of the Hijdz may have adopted manners and oustoms of 


we gather, that the Jews in Arabia read tho Téráh in Hebrew, but interpreted the same to the 
Moslims in Arabic, — From this, first of all, we may oonolude, that the Pentateuch — probably the 
whole of the Old Testement — was studied and publicly interpreted in the [Béth] “ Мійгда 3 
When Muhammed heard of this, he was so perplexed, that he did not know, at first, what polioy to 
pursue, Ho therefore simply forbade his followers either to confirm or to refute the Jewish inter- 


Medina not only practiced wnting, but made copies of the Tôráh, and endeavoured to work upon 
the Moslims in private and public discussions. From the concluding words of the tradition mentioned 
above, as wall as from many verses of the Qorén, it is oertain that they also had at their disposal the 
Mishnéh, which is traced back by Rabbinical teaching to oral communication given to Moses on Sinai 
as a supplement to the written Lew." 

From several almost literal quotations from the O. T. in the Qords the question arose, whether sn 
Arable translation of the former existed in Arabia, Whilst Sprenger? is convitoed that this was tha 
case, or that at any Tate certains portions of it had been translated, Prof. De Goeje, in a recent 
article,® arrives at a negative result, The latter theory is undoubtedly correct, Had such a version 


from intercourse with the people. In his earlier years ho may have had opportunities of seeing Hebrew 
books, but, not being a skilled reader, misread several words. These he subsequently rendered in a 
corrupt fashion, Ho had scarcely set foot in Medina, when he took pains to display before the Jews a 
grand knowledge of the Bible and later Jewish writings, which he had picked up seoretly. 


Targüm or P'ahtttà — of the Pantateuch, Through Talmudicel channels Aramaic ólementa penetrated 
their religious terminology, and even their name Yahüd ів ап Aramaic form.% Wo may gather from 


те As to Oantlolos of, Oh. IL = Qéren, 11.78, * 8 IV. pp. 231, 250, 

** Hisb. p. 883. ‘Through misundersending on the part of some traditionists tho term wtidrds is applied to the 
lecturing Rabbi, Hish. pp. 964 and 378 ; af. Beitr. p. 53. 

® Bokh. ibid. ; according to Обе. Н. 73. : “ Hish. ibid. ; B. E. J, ibid. p. 18, 


AlMaldkzi, Ar. Prov. Ш. p. 9 الرب‎ gph Earl) Say Prov. 1, 7; Cantio. v. 2; qf. Hih. p. 975, Каш ed, 
Wright, pp. 77, 741; AlShahr. p. 165 1, $ fr. b. — Deutr. rextit 4, The pamo verse, differonily translated, seo 
Schreiner, (bid. p. 503, acceording to Almá verdi. Cf. Ibn Мааш, Pt. L, who gives numerous translations from the 
Pentatenoh, and J. 9. Б. xiii p. 2i apy. . 

9 Bos Oh. I. 9 Bes Ch. IL; alvo sab (Sabbath) representa the Aramaic form. 
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this that the Arab Jews possibly exercised a certain indirect influence on the construction of the 
Talmud, Some paragraphs in the Minhnáh refer exclusively to the Jews of the Peninsula. It was 
considered lawful for them to live in Bedouin tents! and their women were permitted to go out on 
Sabbath wearing а veil*$ The Talmud also alludes to the custom of circumcision among Arabe, and 
twice mentions Arab foot gear.” 


The maintenancs of the spiritual — and probably also commercial — intercourse with the centres 
of Jewish culture in Palestine and Babylon prevented the process of assimilation beyond the external 
conditions of life, although as far as these were ooncerned it was complete, At this period the 
Jewish standard prayers had long been settled, and it is oertain that they also constituted the prayers 
of the ‘Arab Jews, probably in the original Hebrew. These Jews, however, did not produce any 
liturgical compositions of their own, at least none survive either in Hebrew or in Arabio, But they 
have left a large number of poems in pure Arabio, containing a few allusions to Biblical books. Other- 
wise these poems do not differ in style and tone from those of the pagan Arabs, and are of about the 
same stamp. Finally itis to be remarked that they preferred Arab names to Hebrew ones, and in a list 
handed down by Ibn Ish#q only few specifically Jewish names are to be found. This corresponds to a 
oastom found among Jews everywhere in the diaspora, but in Arabia it was more prevalent, because 
they numbered among themselves many prosesê who did not change their names or thogo of théir 
chikiren when converted, 


There is а good deal of evidence that the art of writing was practised to, some extent among the 
Jews of North Arabia, and that not only they themselves wrote Arabic in Hebrew square characterg 
bot also several Christian Arab tribes who lived near Syria’? Other Arab reporta trace the invention 
of the Arab alphabet back to the same origin. A tradition handed down in the name of Zeid b, 
Thabit, Muhammed's secretary, informs us that the latter ordered him to learn the tritb% of the Jows, 
which he did in two weeks so satisfactorily, that he wrote to the Jews [letters dictated to him by 
Muhammed] and read the letters they wrote to him. From this we oan safely conolude that in North 
Arabia Arabio was written in square characters long before any other form was used, and it is only in 
continuance of this custom that Jewish authors of Arabio works during the Middle Ages used the same, 


The majority of Jews living at present in Arabic-speaking countries have little or no noon of the 
Arabio alphabet, 


In spite of the wealth and influence ascribed to the Arab fos enlace ord uate 
were living in exile; for before the rise of Islâm they were frequently reminded of this fact by buffets 
and petty tyrannies.1% This position must have been anything but pleasant hecause they were always - 
longing for Messianic deliverance. The two Arab tribes of AlAus and AlKhasraj, their fellow- 
citizens tn Medina, were perpetually at loggerheads, and the various Jewish inhabitants were distributed 
on both sides. Being rather inclined to peaceful handicraft, palm-calture, and trade, these everlasting 
feuds and occasional raids on their property were not to their taste, and they used to say: “The time 
is near, when a prophet is to oome, whom we will follow, and with his help we will defeat you,” 1 
Moslim tradition connects this word of hope somewhat remotely with Muhammed, and it is porsible, 
that ihe rumours of the new prophet, which had reached the ears of the inhabitants of Medina, were 
looked upon by some Jews as the culmination of their hopes. But the essence of the tradition is 
probably only an echo of some paragraphs in the Jewish prayer-book which refer to а Messianic 
future. However, as soon as the Medinian Jews heard of the Meecan prophet, they considered it 





® Ohol rvit 10. эз Babb, vi. 4, 


9º Аба, Zar. 377; Yeb. 1170. Arabs called “Tayyittos” Becesine iho tribe of Tayy was the one nearest to Babylon, 
(of. Beitr. p. 48). 

' *à Yob am. 108°; Sabb. 119. © Qf. Beitr. p. 61. м Cf. B. BJ, ҮШ. p. 11 

© Of. Renan, Hist. des lang. Sén. I. p. 348; Sprenger, L c. Т. p. 181. 

= Mhrist, р. 4, where groups of Hebrew (or Syriac) letters are mistaken for names of persons. 

9» Evidently not “book,” bot “wriking.” The tradition is given Khamis, I. p. 464. 

19 E. g., by tho Ghassanide prince Abu Jubeila (about 500) and by АНЫ b. Abi Shamir who pilliged Kheibay 
* (about 580); of. В. H, J. ҮП. pp. 1788. 1 Hish. 286 and 374. 


\ 
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worth while to make enquiries concerning his person and mission, but the accounts of thera enquiries 
anc their results as given by tradition are go ecesntric that they deserve little eredence,? at least as re- 
garis many of the details. Now if the Medinian Jews were interested in Muhammed, he was at least 
equally concerned about them, and sought to win them over either by persuasion or force, Shortly before 
the Hijra six Medinian Arabs made а pilgrimage to Месса. Muhammed at once questioned them 
whsther they were friends of the Jews. When invited in the following year to emigrate to Medina, 
it appears that one of the conditions made by Muhammed was that the alliances with the Jews should 
be dissolved.t From the resistance which Muhammed experienced from the Mecoans who were ignorant 
in religious matters, he could easily gauge what a struggle was in store for him with the * People of 
the Book." The friendly sentiment he expressed towards the Jews in some of the earliest Medinian 
revelations’ seems to have been an attempt to soothe a dangerous rival, rather than а desire to show 
sympathy for a cognate faith. Also the Jews on their part are said to have made enquiries abont the 
new Messina, but what they had learnt on this occasion, as well as what they found out later on per- 
sonal observation, showed that а struggle was imminent, Muhammed's having come to Medina by 
invitation must have led him to believe thst the pagan population of that city would be won over with 
comparativo ease. Не was aware that the Jews lived in exile; and languished under the wrath of 
Alah. This conviction furnished him the cue for remonstrances, and he was not loth to remind them 
as often as possible that they were “cursed.” Thé alleged friendly attitude Muhammed assumed 
towards the Jews is peculiarly illustrated in the following list of abusivo titles which he hurled at them 
during the Medinian period : — 


Súra ii 86^ Allth has sealed their Мас. 
8, They try to deceive Allah. 
9.7 In their hearts is sickness, 
11.8 Doers of evil. 
18.° Satans. ` 
3508 Tho wh buy erroe Jor pudin 
17.1 Deaf, dumb and blind, 
82.13 AIlih has cursed them, 
259. Their patrons are Тарз 
iii, 177. They have murdered the prophets undeserved]y, lá 
iv. 53. They devise lies against A ШАҺ 15 
v. 85. The bitterest foes of the Believers, MM 
xlvii 27. Those who turn their becks, after guidance has bean manifested to them, 
Wii, 15. Alldh is wrath with them, 
немю rc ADI WA пята; onton Оте OE a fibre general character 
etoh as: ‘Those who disbelleve," which refers to Jews and Obristians indiscriminately, or ‘‘the Pos- 
sessors of the Book," those to whom the Book (or the “ Knowledge") was given, and finally : “ The 
worst of beasts in the eyes of Allah are the unbelievers ” (viii, 57)."18 


One of the most frequent of tho derogatory descriptions of the Jews is that “ AIh has cursed 
them," With this Muhammed evidently wished to show off his acquaintance whith those passages of 





2 Cf. B. H. J. ib. p. 191 sq. 3 Hish. 286-8 ; 193. '* Ibid. 206. 5 Q.11. 49; cf. v. 78. 
© Already in Mocoan revelations, е. g., vi. 46; df. IHL 23 with the variation; "sealed his hearing,” xlv. 22, ' 
* Only in Medinian passages. This oonftrms the verses lxxiv. 31-94 to be Afedíniam, Of. Isaiah i, б. 

8 Cf: V. 201; v. 00 and xvii. 4, altogether about 30 times in the Qorda. - 

* Bee Goldziher, Abkandluagen, p. 106 sg. 

P With the variation: ' ‘they barter my signs away for a little price,” ii. 38, 73, 160; v. 48, 105; ix. 97, ef. 

Romans i. #5, 
gs 
n Of. V. 168, xlvii 25. Hasein b. Thabit, Diw. p. 45, L8, بور‎ bilia ی‎ ap 
. 13 With the variation : “the ourse of Allah is upon the ihfidels,” Н. 88 and often, of. iv. 68, xb. 35. 

и Cf. Y. 85. . и (у.н. 9%, iti., 77; Lam. Н. 20; Matth. xxiii. 34. 
3 Qf. iii. 88 ; also vi. 21, 98, 145 (Меосар), etc. 18 Refers also to the Jows ; cf. tr. 53-5 and below. 
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the Pentateuch which deal with the subject, in order to impress upon them the feeling that they were 
forsaken by God, but had now an opportunity of being redeemed if they acknowledged his mission. 


After these preliminary remarks we now enter upon the discussion of the Medinian revelations, 
and begin with those which, form Stra ii., and which,acoording to both апсівапі and modern authors, repre- 
sent the oldest speeches held in Medina. - As to the first section (vv. 1-194) the Moslim Commentators 
leave undecided whether it refers to tho Jews or “ Hypocrites, "15 bat since the latter are not mentioned 
in the whole of tho айга at all, it is probable that in the section in question the former are alluded to.1º 
It is hardly likely that these “Hypocrites” were prominent at that time. Cant is always slow 
to detect, Those Medinians who, from political motives, had embraced Islím whilst waiting an 
opportunity to shake it off again, were careful to appear as good Mosims in Mubammed’s eyes, and 
we cannot wonder if he was somewhat oredulous, A positive evidence, however, also exists that the verses 
ın question refer to the Jews. Verse 6 is a reproduction of Isaiah vi. 6, and vv. 10-11 repeat tha. old 
reproach launched against the “ Sons of Israel” in a Moccan revelation (xvii. 4). Finally the phrasa 
(v. 19), “ shall we believe as fools believe?," evidently reproduces words actually spoken by some Jews 
who ridiculed Muhammed, whilst the “Satans” (v. 18) represent the Rabbis who abetted such behaviour. 
The two parables, with which the address concludes, aro similar in tendency to that which precedes. 


The portion following (rr. 195-87) is in no way connected with the address just discussed, since 
v. 24 in which the uso of the mimtest animals in illustration of parables!! is justified, cannot refer to 
saathals mentioned in the verses 16-192 which deal with fire and lightning. Néldeke is inclined to reckon 
ths address as belonging to the Meocan period, but the renewed challenge (v. 21), to produce anything 
like the Qordn, is evidently directed against the Jews. In v. 25 Muhammed denounced certain practices 
of the Jows, it having appeared to him that they hed broken laws laid down in the Tóráh. This was 
the old reproach of having altered the Lav, and it gave Muhammed an opportunity of saying that they 
“did evil on earth.”  After'this the story of Adam? is repeated with euch details as could only be 
approciated by a Jewish audience, The words: “ We oolebrate Thy praise and hallow Thee” (v. 28), 
recall the words of the “santification” in the Jewish prayer-book.% То this speech another is joined in 
which the Banû Isráil are addressed (vv. 88-58), but where the Jews are meant. They are told 
that they “ recite tho Book.” This probably refers to the custom of reading portions of the Bible during 
public worship, They are also reminded of the miraculous delivery of their ancestors from Pharaoh's 
- bondage (rv. 46-47), of Moses’ forty days’ stay on the mountain, of the making of the golden calf 
(v. 48),20 and the grant of the protecting clouds, the Mannah and the quails, Then follows a verse 
(55) which has puzzled all interpreters, and has not even yet been satisfactorily explained.” I now 
beliere that the Commentators are right in considering that the ‘city’ mentioned in the verse refers to 
Jerusalem, whilst the words, “enter ye the gate worshipping, and say Ага, we might forgive you your 
sins,” describe the moment when the High Priest on the Day of Atonement entered the “ Holy of 
Holieg' in tho TempleJ9 The word Mitta is probably taken from the formula of confession of sins 
recorded in tho Mishnfih (YômA iii. 8; iv. 2; vi, 2). The “ alteration” for which Jews are 
again blamed in connection with this matter is probably of liturgical character, sinoe the formule just 
alluded to has а different text in the ordinary prayer-book, but Muhammed lost no opportunity of 
repeating the hackneyed reproach as often ss possible. i 





11 Lent xxvi. 14-48; Deut. xxvii, 15-26 ; xxvill. 15-68. 

м ү. 13 permits а rofaronoe to the “Hypocrites,” bui seo v. 71. 

1» Noldeko, Q, p 123, refers v. 1-19a (ri) to tho "Hy pocrites" and therefore place the address in the earlier 
part of the yoar 2 Н. — V 8-0 and 13 noed not be referred to the mun4actn, because they can just as well aim at the 


dena. 3€ Cf V 17 and vi. 48 n Qf. Ob. VIII. n Cf. Ob, ҮШ. 
© This exprvssion vrolably caused the address to receive its place in the stra, ы 
A Cf vu lúlo, ay 4, xvii €8-08, xx 115, xxxviii. 71,86. ` *5 Bo called Qedüská. 


ж Seo Goger, 1 с pp 154-5; ef vil. 147-155. V. 52 was misunderstood by Geiger In the Qorón it is the people 
«ko desire to 40: Crou, whilat Mubammed confounded Exod. xx. 19 with xxxii. 18 and Numb xvi 83-26. 

f My own piorions endeavour (Iteitras7s, p. 64) included. 

25 Lent xri 18: Mishad, Fontê, v.1 Qor iv. 158: the same command -is given in connection with the words 
+ we held over them the monntaiu at their compact.” Я 

8 The Commesterios endeavour to explaiu the “alteration” ina different way. 
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The compilers of the Qorda have placed between this address and the following one a verse (59) 
which stands detached, and represents an attempt to bring Jews, Obristians and '' Babeeans” on a line 
with Believers, The same verse, though shorter by а few words, occurs again in а longer specch 
(S. v. 73), where it has equally little connection with the text. The verse can only be explained as a 
casual remark made at a moment when Muhammed relaxed his hostile attitude, and hoped to win dis- 
sen-ing monotheists by kindness. It is very improbable that Muhammed spoke in this way more than 
ones, or later than the second year. The verse is, therefore, instructive to show the way in which the 
Qo-fa was compiled. It was kept in memory, and communicated to the compilers in two slightly 
varying versions, which both had places allotted to them in Medinian speeches, There can be no 
docbt that the verses v. 71-88?! also belong here, containing, as they do, a call to the prophet to preach, 
whoh resembles that in the earlier Meocan period. There was ample reason for the repetition of that 
cal. In Mecca Muhammed had proached only to his own people, The Medinian audienoe, however, was 
Joss homogeneous, and included numerous Jews and Judseo-Araba Lest these should imagine that his 
ministry was addressed exclusively to the pagan inhabitants o! Medina, the “Messenger” is commanded 
to preach (v. 17) ; for if he did not do so, AIh would not hold him free from men, The next verse shows 
that these words were also meant for the * Possessors of the Writ,” who were sadly in want of a new 
message, since they neglected to “stand fast by the Tóráh and the Gospel and what had been revealed to 
them by their Lord.” The preacher is quite aware that his appeal will only increase their rebellion and 
urbelief, but must not feel annoyed at it (ibid). Ая to the Jews they had, in spite of the covenant 
mide with them, either disbelieved, or murdered their propheta? (v, 74), being struck with blindness 
ard deafness (75). In a similar manner the Christians fell into disbelief by identifying Allah with the 
Каз, whilst the latter had only taught them to worship Allah, his and their Lord (v. 76). Allah 
cemot be One of Three, but only One (v. 77), and the Son of Mary is but a Messenger like those before 
hm (v. 78). One sees clearly that v. 78 forms a complete contrast to all verses just discussed, and 
очев its place among them only to some socident. The rest of the speech is in the same tone, except 
that in the last verse (85) the Jews aro styled the bitterest foes ofthe Believers, whilst the Christians 
sand as “nearest in love to the Believers,” This spark of kind feeling towards the Christians is undoubt- 
edly due to the gratitude Muhammed felt for the King of Abyssinia for having protected a number of 
early Meccan Believers in Ialâm. Muhammed perhaps flattered himself that this hospitality was only 
the beginning of still closer relations, snd possibly an ultimato acceptance of Іво, It is further pro- 
Fable that the words in question were also meant for the Ohristisn Arabs, some of whom had been 
moved to tears when hearing recitations trom the Qorgs (v. 86). This assertion was probably based 
cn a real incident out of which Mubammed made as much capital as possible (v. 87-88). 

The address (S. il. 60-77) which seems to come next consists of various sections, each of which 
begins with the phrase: We “took” a covenant with you (vv. 60, 77, 78, 87).% The whole sermon 
records laws given to the Israelites, but the speaker first recalls their transgression which brought about 
The transformation of the desecrators of the Sabbath into spes (v. 61). The interpretation 
of this теге has caused considerable embarrassment both to the traditionists and modern authors. Geiger 
Sas remarked that in Jewish writings no trace is to be found of such transformation.4 The Talmud 
speaks of the transformation of а class of sinners into apes and evil spirits, but I doubt whether 
Mubammed knew of this legend. The matter seems to me to rest on a misunderstanding on the 
part of the compilers, or those who copied the revelations from the original notes. The word in 


44 
question, gfradatos [3 5,3], is recorded in tho dictionaries as plural of gird, meaning an ape, If we 
тед girdém [wl 37], “ vermin” (and in the architype of that passage tho difference between these two 
readings was probably difficult to distinguish), the verse would be a mistaken rendition of Exod, 





X As to the term Î dlê exh! sos Oh. TI. Beitresçe, р. 16, 

R V, 78 сп account of v. 72, '"Possessors of the Writ.” 9! Qf. Н. 85, lii. 177, and above. 

E V.77 has “tho children of Israel Г" v. 87 repeata: “and we bald the mountain отет yon” (cf. iv. 158), whioh ix 
taken from the Midrdah thet God when giving the law on Sinai took tho children as a pledge (Shir Hashiran R.) 

9 D, o. p, 184 E Sanhedrin, fol. 10910, 


4 
1 
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xvi, 20, 24, The mistake wap probably caused by the eircumstance that the transformation of 
living human beings into apes seemed much more fitting than into worms, Now the reason of tha 
transformation is, in the Qorga, disobedience in connection with Sabbath, which is the same causo as 
mentioned in the Pentateuch. Instead of the food left over night, Muhammed has the disobedient 
persons transformed. The words, “ those who go too far," are perhaps a rendering of Exod, xvi, 29, 
and refer to a given space of ground in the sense of ‘the Rabbjnical interpretation (Mishadh, Erdbhin, 
ii. 3). Тһе tales invented by the Moslim traditionista for the purpose of explaining the rarse do not 
concern us now any farther. 


It i» rather surprising to observe the knowledge which Muhammed suddenly betrayed regarding 
the ordinance of the “ red heifer '' (v. 68-68), as this practice had fallen into desnetude long before his 
time. Whoever taught him about it probably also explained the purpose of that ritual, Muhammad, 
however, seems to have forgotten this, and confounded the cow of Numb. eh, xix. with the oalf 
of Deut. xxi. 1-9. The reason for reproducing this law in a very broad dislogue seems to be that it 
left an impression, that even Moses himself had occasionally to ask information from God (Numb. 
ix, 8 and ch, xxvii). — Attached to this passage is the reproach (v. 69) that the people had "hardened 
their heart so that it was like a stone or even harder for verily of stones are some from which stroams 
burst forth, etc.” whieh coniparisor ів but а reflex of Exod. xvii. 6 ; Numb. xx. 10.36 


“Some of you,” Muhammed continued (v, 70), “hear the speech of Allah, then they alter the 
same.” This verse stands in connection with another (v. 87) which probably belongs to the same 
sermon, and contain the following words: “They вау ‘we have heard, but disobey (saming wa- 
“ágainá)” Оп a somewhat later occasion (S. iv. 48) we read the same reproach, vis., some Jews 
(min alladina Айай) alter the words from their places?” and say: we have heard but disobey, and 
hear! that which cannot be heard? etc, (49). But had they said : We hava heard and obey, and 
hear ! and look upon us! it would have been better for them and more upright, etc. 

The verses just quoted throw & flood of light upon the wey which Muhammed had pursued to 
gain his knowledge ef the Pentateuch. The reproach that the Jews had altered the Law becomes & 
standing phrase, but the strange rebuke that they should have blantly admitted sbriving disobedience 
to the divine command is much more than a reminiseenoe of the frequent murmurings of the people of 
Israel in the desort, and the oensares passed upon them in consequence, We have here a most inter- 
esting misinterpretation of the words of the Pentateuch (Deut. v. 27) weskdma‘ad we'dsfnuio “and 
wewill hear and do [it] Muhammed had, on some previous ocoasion, heard, or possibly read, these 
words, and from their resemblance to Arabic words thought that he understood them. He therefore 
identifiod ‘dead with Arabio арап which gives the opposite sense. Now it appears that some 
years later Muhammed became aware of his mistake. To correct it was, however, impossible, since 
the true version did not suit his purposes at all He therefore replaced the faulty word by ** we oboy,” 
placing this avowal into the mouth of the Bolievers “ who believe in Allâh, His angels, His Books, 
and His Messengers (we make no difference between any of His Messengers) aud they say: We hear 
and obey” (S. ii, 285), віс. Tho Commentators see in this verse an allusion to those Medinian 
pilgrims who had an interview with Muhammed shortly beforo tbe Hijra,9 and invited him to 
exchange his place of abode with theirs. Tt is, however, clear that Muhammed owed the correction of: 
his mistake to some converted Jew. The vorse in question can not therefore havo been revealed till 
the year 8 or 9 of the Hijra, or shortly before Muhammed’s death. 


9 Cf. v. 16. 
44 ; 
Y аяш! yo. The word eg is according to AlD&ni one of ово in which the Alif prolongationiy is 


^" 
omitted. AlBeidhivi also records the reading الكلم‎ mmn 16. 


= ааа yi) Palmer: “ Do thov listen without hearing ” dose not ronder the original accurately. 


“` 3# Qf ii, 285, seo below ; cf. v. 10; xxiv. 50. 
46 Likewise instructive for the pronunciation of aibilanta, see Ob YT. 
41 Cf. V. 247 where Moses saya to the Iaraolites ,هل عسيتم‎ and xlvu. 24. 


#1 Ses E Hish рр 196-288. S.v. 11 cooms to rofer to the vame persons 
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Tho next addresa (vv. 98-115) contains the verse on which the principle of Abrogation is 
based, and touches also upon a subject which formed an important factor in Muhammed’s subsequent 
conduct towards the Jews, viz., his discussions with the Rabbis, These controversies have been 
preserved in a large number of traditions, but many of them were made in order to serre ss expla- 
nations for verses in the Qorga not accounted for otherwise, By comparing himself to Moses 
(v. 102) who also had to listen to questions asked in a rebellions spirit,“ Muhammed removed the 
chanoe of any disrespect which might have resulted from such questions, and turned the affair into 
another proof of his prophetship. “Do you,” he asked, “wish to question your Messenger, as Moses 
was questioned in former times?” The Jewish oustom of restricting the usa of the name of God,45 
alluded to above, led the Prophet to make a grave charge of irreverence (v. 108). He represented 
this self-imposed restriction as a law forbidding the name of God in places of worship, and took the 
same opportunity of intimating the neoessity of changing the Qibla from Jerusalem to Mecca 
(т. 109). In another address delivered for a similar purpose, corrupted Christianity and .Judaism 
are contrasted with Abraham’s pure monotheism.’ On the ground of this supposition, and in 
spite of the anticipated objection of “the fools among men” (v. 180), the alteration of the Qrbla was 
mado law (vv. 188-147).*9 


With v. 168 commences a series of ritual prescriptions” which comprise things lawful or 
unlawful for food, the law of retaliation or the acceptance of а fine instead, the rules concerning the 
will of a dying person, and the regulations for the fast of Ramadhan. The probibition of “eating” 
solid food during this month concludes with a metaphorical admonition not to “eat your wealth 
among you vainly” (v. 187). 

There can be no doubt about the date of the group of regulations (introdnced by the phrase : 
“ They will ask ов”), which now follows, because one of them rafers to the raid which Abd Allh 
b. Jahsh undertook at the behest of Mnhammed two months before the battle of Badr, towards the 
end of the month of Rajab. Muhammed saw himself obliged to condone the violation of the sacred 
month as best he could. It is more difficult to fix the right date of the regulations contained in tho- 
vv. 224-248, as it soems that they. were placed here solely on account of their legislative charaoter. 

The next address (vv. 274-268) was, like the preceding one, delivered*with a view to teach 
contempt of death in the straggle with the Meccans whom Mubammed had now resolved to attack. 
Believers must devote their lives as well as their fortunes to the holy cause. The various paragraphs 
of the sermon are illustrated with instances from the records of the past, Verse 244 evidently stands 
in connection with 261, both containing recollections of the vision of Eezek, ch. xxxvii. and 
teaching the revival of the dead by the will of Allah. The sketch of the election of Saul which is 
confounded with the story of Gideon, and of David's combat with Goliath, have a similar tendenoy. 
A set off against tho rather feeble tone of the exhortation is the fervent style of verse 256 which, under 
the name “Verso of the Throne," is held as one of the holiest revelations of the Qorán. The 
speaker reminds his hearers of Abraham who informed his aggressor without fear, that it was Allah 
who revived the dead, and was therefore favoured with the vision related in Gen, oh. xv. This 





43 See Ch. I. є Probably alluding to Exod. v. 13-21 ; Numb. xiv. 3; Ch. XVI., eic, 
4 It is hardly justifiable to refer the verse to the Ka'ba and the endoarours of the Qoreish to prevent Muhammed 
from holding & service there in the sixth year after tho Hi]r& Tho text speaks of “places of worship.” The phrase, 


A 
keal Lii Ы wl, recalls Exod. xx. %4. 4 See Noldeke, p. 131. «т V, 128-135; V. 129, of. 134. 

4 VY 148-157 are justly placed by Nòldeks after the battle of Ubud, but v. 18% belongs to a muoh Ister revelation 
on pilgrimage (aee also vv. 196-199). Muhammed not only performed the osremonies himself when he made the 
pilgrimage in the year 7, but encouraged others to follow his example. Fen Mosi quoted By Sorengo, Ш. 523, rem. 
ås to V. 154 see I. Hish, p. 382. : 

* Noldeke only mentions three, but there are four. 3 

^ Noldeke regarda V. 184 as а fragment of a long revelation, but this is not necessary. 

8 See AlBmdh., віс Sprenger, ПІ 107 sq. Noldeke detaches vv 112-3 but without ralid reason, as they form an ` 
introduction to v. 214. The subtlety of the discussion is characteristio of the mtwation. 

її Үү, 241, aeo Noldeke, р 134 B Seo Palmer, and Beilraese, p. 80. 

^ Y, 257* should be oomparod with Abéth, П. 23: Мако not thy peayer compulsiva. 
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tale, however, is ih so far modified, as “the two birds,” although divided in many pieces, are brought 
to life again. The importanoe of spending one's fortune for the purposes o! the holy war is finally 
illustrated by two parables," 

- The section vv. 269-281 hardly offers any clue аз to its date. The repeated admonition to 
give alms only explains the reason of its place after a speech of similar tendency. Ү. 271 seems : 
to be an answer to some Jewish scoffer who had told the fugitives that Tslâm would keep them in 
poverty for ever, “ The devil” is one of those mentioned in v. 18. The allusion that the evil-doers 
have no helpers (ansér, v. 278) is evidently an attempt to draw the Medinian, Moslims, who had 
received the honouring title of Angår, away from their Jewiah allies. The latter Muhammed was not 
bound to guide (v. 274). These words perhaps belong to the period following the battle of Badr, 
when affairs already began to assume a more settled aspect, The regulations with regard to money 
transactions montioned in the same speech seem to belong to a aia spoils of victory had 
increased the wealth of the Бе» 


(To be continued.) 


AN UNPUBLISHED XVIIITH CENTURY DOCUMENT ABOUT THE ANDAMANS. 
| BY E. 0, TEMPLE 

Biwom communicating Oapt. John Ritchie’s remarks on the Nioobars to this Journal 

under the title of “An Unpublished Document about the Nicobars, exte, Vol. X XIX. p. 841, I have 

discovered that it formed регі of a МВ. in the India Office entitled “Remarka | upon the Coast 

and Bay of |. Bengal, | The outlets of the Ganges and interjacent rivers, | according to 

Surveys by | John Ritchie | Hydrographicel Surveyor to the Honourable the | Unjted 

India Company,” This MB, now numbered O. 10, is endorsed on the cover as follows :— Captain 

Ritchie's Nautical Remarks for which I have given a Receipt to the Secretary the 25th March 1820, 
Jas. Horsburgh. It relates to the work done by Ritchie in 177], 

The contenta of the MB, are as follows :— 

Contents. PAGE 

No. 1. Point Palmiras, and the Road of Ballasore, with the tract of Ships into jt... 1-17 

The Braces, and Entrance of Hugly River, with remarks on the Pilotage... 17-29 


Rivers, from Hugly to Bymongull, and their outlets, eto, . ave 80-46 
No. 2. Rivers from Rymongall to the Megna, with the nature of dig Cont aul 
Islands, at the cast corner of the Bay — ... ove s e. 47-61 
Coast of Ohittigong with the Islands shoals, eto., of Кіжырдеа . S. 67-78 
"Tempesta, to which tho head of the Bay is subject, with two ial of 
their force and effecta - gee ase .. 78-80 
Present state of the navigation of the Bay, with emails upon Chittigong, 
considered as a plaoe of a for ships... А sas t ^. 80-84 
Coast of Aracan — ... m sos T e ie .. 85-94 
Coast of Ava, Cape Negrais, eic. eio, ... See б С ^. 94-104 
30.3. Preparis and Oooco Islands... — ,.. e se. i .. 105-110 
Great Andaman Islands, together with агайда. ot condado 
with respect to Negrais, ets. wee “ee e.. so. .. 111-128 
Little Andaman Island ... 255 5 vee soe cos .. 1287-189 
Carnicobar, and Nicobar Islands, with the fine Harbour Noncovery ...180-148 
Some remarks on Particular cM West side of the Bay of 
Bengal m T eas ase 4s e MEN ds ...145-152 


ы Vy, 263, 265, 267, see Ch. VIII. 
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For the prosout purpose І shall content myself with vommunicating the contents of pp. 111-129 
relating to tho Andamans and Narcondam, nowadays inoludod in tho Administration of the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands. - ^ 


To his general volume Oepi. Ritchio profires somo quaint introduetory remarks in the self- 
“deprecistory fashion of his day, which aro horo roproduced:— “Prelaratory to the remarks, it is 
nocossary to observo, that the first part relative to iho head of tho Bay of Bengal ; from point: Palmi- 
ras to tho southern extremity of the Const of Ohittigong, aro observations, made in the Course of a 
regular Survey: it is hoped therefore, that theso will be found tollerably complete, the latter part, 
` which begins with the coast of Aracan, contains broken remarks upon п running survey: these are 
very lame, but if the writer should ever be enabled to шоро any addition to them, the most trivial parts 
` ehall bo expungod, to give place to othors of greater importance. Ав to the language, vhe Will must 
* be taken for the deed, the writer being vory sensiblo of his inability that way. Writing is neither his 
talont, nor profession, and the remarks, in their present form, aro only the work of а few days.” - 


Great Andaman Island together with the Situation of Naroandam with 
: respect to Negrais, otc. 


Great Andaman Island, is situated trom 11º 20, to 13º 85’ north Latitudo, being 185 
miles long, and how broad I cannot tell; at the South end whore I had opportunity to examine 
it, the width ats mean is about 20 miles, but towards tho middle it must be a great deal 
broader. Tho Island is generally mountainous, and in some placos very high, particularly & 
double peek'd hil at the east side [Saddle Peak], which I have seen at 70 miles distance 
the whole Island is covered, or rather loaded, with Timber, excopt where the hills are nearly 
perpendicular, and thare the rains washing the earth down, shows it to be of a reddish oolour. 


' There ig, no doubt, continued soundings between tho Сосоов, and Andaman; altho 
` wo had one cast with no ground, at 80 fathams. The castern part, of the north end of the 
Island, bears from the middle of little Oocoo S. 25 Wt, and the distanoo is 80 miles, I do not 
here mean, tho little Island [Landfall Ialand], at tho north end of Andaman, which lies in the 
same direction from Сосоо, bnt the distance to it is only 28 miles: it is said that there is à very 
good passage [Clough Passage] between Andaman and this Island, but I can say nothing of it 
from my own knowledge. The bank which joins Cooco’s and Andaman, extends about 25 miles 
to the eastward of the Islands, in tho parallel of tho passago, bat along tho east side, of the 
Andaman, there is no soundings at tho northern part ; oxcept porhaps, very near tho land, where 
it has not yet been sounded. The course of the shoro for about 20 miles from the north end of . 
Andaman along the East side, is S. | Et nearly: this part seus to bo broken into divisions, if we 
might judge from the two mouths, or inlets, which appoar upon the eastern shore [Cadell Bay. 
and Port Oornwallis]. The land hereabont is high, and very scraggy, rising almost perpendi- 
oular from the water: In the Latitude 13° north, there isa very fine inlet (Stewart Sound], with 
two Islands at its mouth; the northermost of which is protty large and rises gradually on all 
° tides, to a moderate-hill ; it is every where covered with tróes, very thick; and аба distance, 
appears as if only covered with grass. The Southern Island is very small, with opon soraggy 
trees upon it, The inlet bends round to the south ward, behind & point upon the left hand side of 
entrance, and seems to promise a good Harbour [Bacon Bay]. It was'my intention, to examine 
this place closely, altho’ I had much to do, and little time to do it in; but happening to 
come to it in the evening, and there being no soundings in the offing, nor any probability, that we 
could get into anchoring depth before night, or rather beforo dark ; we were obliged to ply.in the 
offing, untill morning, and daylight shew'd us, that we wero drove 10 miles to the southward by 
a Current: this untoward ciroumstance, was unlucky onough at this junoture; and we endea- 
‚уопгей to repair it by Plying to windward, for two days, and nights, under every sail the 
Vessel could bear ; it was all in yain, the wind and current was too much to struggle with; and 








1 [The five main blinds forming to tina day “the Great Andaman’ woro to Ritahle all one island. — Ep.] 
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the Weather became so threatning, that we were obliged to provide for the safety of the vessel 
and ourselves, in case of an easterly gale. — Just to the sonthward of the inlet, the land juts ont, 
into a round point to the eastward, and rises into a high steep hill [Mt Disvolo]; if the 
depth be moderate there will be fonnd, & good Anchorage by the sbore, between this point 
and the inlet, for the 8. W. monsoon; and indeed, this inlet might be as easily examined, in 
that monsoon, as in the northern one. 


Before ‘I proceed, it may be usefull to settle a point, which hitherto has been only guess’d 
at; I mean the Situation of the Island Naroendam : this is a high mountain, rising almost 
perpendicular out of the sea, and is used ns a mark, to direct ships from the southward, for 
Nograis, or Syriam River. The north Peek of the Saddle hill, upon Andaman, we 
observed to bo in the Latitude 18°10 N., it bears 8. 18º wt distance 50 miles, from little 
Oooco Island, and Ly collecting the Meridian: distances, from Island to Island, between this 
peek and Cape Negrais, as I have stated the Situations, it will appear, that the whole meridian 
distance between these places, is 72 miles; and that they lie SSW., and NNE. from one 
another, very nearly. The obeorved Latitude of the Peek of Narcondam ів 18° 23 North, 
consequently the difference of Latitude, between the Peek ofthe Saddle, and i, is only 18 
miles. The journal of Wednosday 9th of January 1771, Says, that at noon the Latitude ob- 
served was 18º 8% N., The Peek of Narcandam bearing 8. 79? B., and the Peek of the Saddle 
upon Andaman 8, 59? Wt By this Position, the meridian distance, between the Vessel and 
Narcandam, was 46 miles: and between the vessel, and Saddle 87 miles: making in all 88 
miles, for the meridian distance of the Peeks; and by the difference of the Latitudes, 
they must lie N. 81º east, and opposite, distance 84 Geo. miles. It may be worth observing, 
that by a run from the north end of Andaman, to Narcandam, and estimating the dis- 
tance of the vessel, from “the shore at each Island, our log gave 82 miles, for the distance 
between the Islands, which was exceedingly neer the truth. Asa proof that the saddle upon 
. Andaman is very high;? I shall just observe, that the journal of the just mentioned day 
says, that at Sunset the peok of the Saddle bore B. 69º 30’ wt, and that of Narcandam, ЕЪЗ. 
14 or 15 miles distant, at this rate we must have been 70 miles from the Saddle at the time. 
Since the difference of Meridians of the Cape Negrais, and the Saddle hill of Andaman, is 
72 miles ; and that of Narcandam, and Saddle hill 88 miles; it follows, that the meridian distance 
between Cape Negrais, and Narcandam, is only 11 miles: and so much, the latter is to the 
eastward of the former; the bearing, therefore, is N. 4º West and opposite, and the distance 
152 miles. Y might hero give the Situation of Syriam ber, from Naroandam; but as I have 
already said, that the information I have, about the extent of the Coast of Pegu, is only that 
French manusoript plan ; it is, I think, the best way to let every Navigator, settle this point 
for himself, "till better authorities can be obtained. 


From the elbow before mentioned, in Latitude 12° 50 north, to what we have called 
Diligent Strait, the course of the Shore, is South a little Westerly; and in the Latitude 12º 39, 
there is в fair bay not very deep [Cuthbert Bay], but the land is high all abont it, and 
would be в tollerable good anchorage in the SW. monsoon: from the Sonth point of this Bay, 
begins a fine bank of Sand, and mnd ; which runs off SE. upon this bank, we had the first sound- 
ings abont the east side of the Island; (except at the north end which I have mentioned) and 
the deepth, at. about 2 miles from the land, is between 20, and 25 fathams ; it is consequently, 
fine anchormg ground, in the SW, monsoon. 


Between the Latitudes 11° 55’, and 12° 17, north, lies a great Oluster of Islande detached 
from Andaman, by а Passage, which in the plan, is mark'd, Diligent Strait.’ 





3 Author's f, note. — Major Rennell, Surveyor Gen, informed me that he had made a mistake, in the copies of 
my plans whioh were sent to Europe; and had placed Naro&ndam, а whole degree from its proper situation, 

3 [Saddle Peak is 2,400 ft. and Naroondam 3,886 fi. — Ир.] 

4 [Originally named Ritchie's Archipelago but now unhappily Andaman Archipelago. — En.) 

è Author’sf: note, — It was the Diligent Snow we had; Abe was onos а proquet boat to Engiaad. 
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This place is an excellent harbour for ships of all demensions, at any time о} the year; the nar- 
row of the Strait, is in the Latitude 12? 10 north, and is less than a league over; tho southern part is в 
Spacious Bay, fit for the whole Navy of England to Ride jh, the northern part has three small Islands, 
witha spit of hard ground in it, but nevertheless is a very good harbour, which we experienced for five 
cays in very bad weather. As this circumstance gaye us the only opportunity we ever had, of seeing 
eny of the natives of Andaman, I shall relate it nearly as it stands [in] my Journal. On the 16% 
ef January 1771, at 8 in the afternoon, we anchored in the northern part of Diligent Strait, 
m 19 fatham water, and soft ground, At 1 o clook of the morning, of the 17th, Came on, 
a very heavy squall of wind, and rain, attended with much Thunder, and lightning, from the 
3. E. quarter ; the strength of the squall, continued about half an hour, at which time the wind abated, 
aut the rain continued ; and in short it soems that for all that day, and the two succeeding ones, it 
amed without intermission,’ and, at times, the wind was boisterous amd equally, During all 
zhis time we ват no boats, nor was there the least appearance of houses, or cultivation, any 
where upon the land about the place; in the nights indeed, the shore was lighted up with 
hundreds of Torches, which made an appearance, as if we were in the middle of a great Lake, 
surrounded by houses lighted up. The morning of Sunday the 20th was fine weather, and at 
8 o clock a Canoe paddled off, from one of the eastern Islands, and came very near us; we made what 
signs we could to them, to come on board; this they took little notice of : and fearing lest they should 
give us the slip, I order'd our boat to be hauled up, at the side opposite to that where the Canoe was 
and manned with European Seamen, the moment the people in the Canoe saw our boat put off, they 
took to their paddles, and with all their might, pulled towards the nearest land: they were soon over- 
taken, and two of them jumped into the sea, and swam to the shore with amazing swiftness, the other 
two (for there were only four men) staid in the Canoe, and struck at our people with their paddles. 
An old lascar, who had been a prisoner in Aracan, and who pretended to understand the Birmah 
- language, at his own request, was sent in the boat as а linguist; this man went into the Canoe, 
and stood between the two people; but “while he spoke to the man before him, the other 
behind, took up а torch made up of Rushes and Dammer,’ and after blowing it up as much as 
he could, held it to the Lescar’s bare breech ; the poor old fellow roared out in a horrible 
manner, and leaped into the sea, to cool his posteriors: the boata crew could easily have pre- 
vented the firey attack, made upon the lascar's hinder parts; but а little mischief and a 
great deal of mirth suited them best. When the two Strangers were bronght on board, 
surely never were people more terrifled; they were two lads about 14 years of age ; and no 
doubt, thought that they would be immediately sacrificed : despair was strongly painted in 
their faces, and neither of them could support their weight, but fell upon the deck, as if they 
had lost the use of their limbs; a very little time however, brought them too; fear, and terror, 
gave place tó wonder, and amazement ! their countenances cleared up, and we could soon 
peroeive, that the observations they made, were mixed with a degree of pleasure. Boiled rice 
was offered them to eat, but this they only turned over with thbir hands, and certainly, did 
not know what it was: I then thought of coconuts, and had some open'd for them; thia they 
est greedily of ; but I observed that of one nut, which waa not opened in their Presence, they 
Would not eat; this convinced me, that they dreaded poison. They soon found the use 
of their legs, and being convinced that we intended to do them no injury,- began to walk 
about, and stare at every thing in the veseel ; the difference of colour between the Europeans, 
and lascars, was a matter that took up much of their attention. Between 10, and 11 o clock, another 
Oanoe paddled off towards us, and when they came near, we made the two lads call to the men in it, 
and they soon came alongside, and were only two, an elderly man, and a lad; the latter came in 
immediately, but the old fellow made some difficulty ; two lascars went over to help him up, and gothim 
upon the Bends of the vessel ; but be turned short ábout, and caught each of the lascars by the neck, 
under his arms; and plunged into the Sea! they went down altogether, for about a minute of time, 


ESC ee е; 
* Author's f. note, — This w.il appear to be strange weather, for the Bay of Bengal, ai this time of the year, 
T Anthor's f. nv i0, — Thor- rust be a arost deal of this resinous substance produced upon the island, 
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and then the lascarrs саше up on esah side of the old man at some distance; they said he was the 
devil and much stronger than 10.men. The old man swam about for alittle tims, and then went- 
forward to the Cable, and came up of his own accord, He stared at every thing, as much as the yomg 
ones had done, and several times tried to pull the ring bolts out of the decks ; and roar’d, and whoop'd 
like the American wariours. Sometimes he laid his hands upon the great guna, crying Ooo, — Ooo, — 
Coo. At 11 q clock we spyed two larga Оапоев, paddling off, from where the two men swamr on 
shore, these had 8 men in. cach ; and we soon perceived, that they were war boats;. for the upper end 
of their paddles, were bows; they being in this form? ~v, They came pretty near, but not alongside, 
and were carefull to oxpose their paddles to our sight, as little aa possible; we hed no doubt, but they 
camo with an intent to rescue the two lads that we took in the morning ; however they shewed no 
menacing Signs ; byt lay by at amall distance, and talked to the two lads; and sometimes with the old 
man, who now became perfectly satisfied with his treatment. I had given those we took, peices of 
coarse cloth to wrap round them; for these people were all stark naked: and when they seamed 
dosirous of going into the. Озмоев, to their friends, they were permitted to do so; but they no sooner 
got into Шо Canoes, then they threw the peeces of cloth into the old canoe that they were taken in; 
nnd leaving it behind, they pulled toward tho shore, with great swiftness. The old man and his 
comerado wero still on board, ner did they soem under the least apprehension of being detained; but 
they laughed vory hoartily to sce the others in such a fright, I gave them some nails, and bits of old 
Iron, which pleasod then much; and about 8 in the afternoon, they went into the Canos, and tried 
hard to pull the Chain plates from the vessels side, they went astern when this would not do, and 
dragged strongly, and long, at the rudder chains ; but these were too well fixed; and at last, they 
went towards tho shore at an easy rate, looking at their nails, and singing all the way. 


There wore only 20 in all of ћево Andamaners, which we sew ; and all of theth were Caffories ;* 
it wooly heads be the characteristic of cafferies : their noses were not fist, liko the Africans; but they 
had thick lips, as these have; and if all the inbabitants of this great Island, be of the same casi; 
it is not to bo doubted but they are n raco of people, very distinct from those of the adjacent countrys. 


Trifling as this account is, it is all I am able to give conoernin[g] the natives of Andaman ; 
for no other of them camo near us, while we were about the Island, and our time was so very limited 
that we could not enter into any close enquirys; besides, at that time I did suppose, that the Island 
- would have afterwards boon further onquired into, respecting its harbours, produce, inhabitante, and 
every thing elso, necessary to bo known, 


The coast of Andaman Island, from Diligent Strait, to the South ond, is 8. 15° degrees, Woet ; 
the land is rogularly high, untill near the south end, and there are several inlets upon this side, the 
most remarkable of which, is not far from the south end, in Latitude 11° 80’ north ; and as we after- 
wards found, that thore is another inlet upon the woot ыс, nearly opposite to this, it should seem that 
the; Island is cut thro’ hero ;10 ak any rato, I think, it promisos a good harbour, and I hope some one 
wil] in time Enquire into this mae: 


At the South cast corner “of Andaman, lic three small Islands [Cinqué Islands], but very high, 
and like the rest, covered with trees; they arc nearly їп a lino SbW., and NDE, tho near[ce]t 
being about `9 miles from Andaman; we went throngh this pass [Manner's Strait], (as our tract 
shews) and had no ground at 40 fathams , thero was a strong current in it, which look'd liko brakers ; 
I mentibn this, that any ship taken short by bad weather, or otherwise, may run thro without foar, if 
there be occasion. The south end of Andaman, is beset with groat rocks; which howover, do not 
extend to any great distance from the land, for the soundings hare, as in other places, I must refer to 
the tract prick'd in my plan; and hope tho Navigators who may have occasion to come this way, will 
rot hold me accountable for any changes of depth, they msy happen to meet with at a distance from 
that tract: they will remember, that soundings are very variable, at small distances in rooky ground, 





® [This is roughly the form of tho Andaman bow when unstrung. — Ер.) 
* [Old Anglo-Indian tor Káfir, Oaffre, meaning any black man, negro or nogroid. — ED.] 
и [He r$eans here Macpherson's Strait, dividing Ratland Island from S. Andaman. — Ep.] 
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and that our knowledge of this Island is very “superficial. The land of Andaman, at the South end 
rises gently on. all:sides, to a moderate high Peek [The Whats Back], with some hummooks about 
tk; the whole is evenly covered with trees, and has а very pleasant appearance. At the 8. W. corner 
of the Inland, and detached from it, by a Channel] 4 miles broad, lies a patch of great black rooks under 
water; on which, we had no loss than 7 fnthams water, with sudden overfalls of two er three fathams. 
І have marked our tract over it, and it does not appear to be dangerous; however, I wish that 
ships may avoid it, at all times, because, among such great pointed rocks, there may bo some 
much nearer the surface of the water, than any that we met with. "The channel between this bank 
and the Island, is fair soft ground, having 18 or 14 fathams water in it. NWbW. from the south 
west corner af Andaman, lios a fine low Ialand covered with trees ; it is a league long, and two miles 
broad ; and Н we may judge from the multitude of lights seen upon the shore at night, it is well inha- 
bited ; this Island is marked Ы. Sentinel in the plan; and is between the Latitudes 11° 82’, and 
86" М. a ship may anchor in very good ground, at the east side of it, in the Б, W. monsoon, should there 
be occasion. Between the Latitudes 11º 24, and 11? 41^ N., at the west side of Andaman, there are 
eight Islands of different magnitudes [The Labyrinth Islands], for the Situation of all which I refer 
to the plan, only observing that the land is much indented here, and there appears to be good har- 
boars for the N. E. monsoon ; particularly where È- is marked [Port Monat]; and a little farther 
to the southward, within side the Islands where the Inlet, or what I suppose to bo a passage thro’ the 
Andaman is [Macpherson's Strait]. lare traversed the whole ground over, westward of these 
Islands, as far to the northward, as the Latitudo 12 N., and have marked the soundings regularly, 
upon the Plan, to which I must refer for the depths, and only observe that the bank is fine soft ouxy 
ground. The land about this place is not so muntainous as at the cast side ; it appears hummocky, 
and Scraggy, with fine redish cliffs near the abore [Port Campbell] ; but the whole is covered with 
trees, except where the hills are too steep for any thing to grow upon them. We saw here multitudes 
of lights every night, and I have no doubt but the whole of this great Island is well inhabited ; bat 
what is somewhat singular, wo saw not any thing like a house or habitation upon the Island, nor so 
much of а landing place clear of wood, as the men could stand upon : I do not mean to insinuate 
that there is no such thing; on the contrary, there must, I think, be plenty of both ; but tho nature 
of our trip would not allow time for minute enquirys, as I have already mentioned, We were obliged 
to leave Great Andaman, without making farther discoverys about it, the gale set in strong at N, N, E., 
and obliged us to baat, under close reef'd Topseils against a current, with the Vessel laid gunwall too ; 
во that in twenty four hours we could not gain a league; and it being then the 29th of January, it 
became necessary to proceed to the southward, in pursuance of our orders, but before I quit the sub- 
jeot of this Island, I shall, I hope, be exused, if I offer the following observations. 

And first the great Andaman is, evidently, an Island of а very different nature, from what it 
has hitherto bean represented ; for all had agreed, to make it a place where no soundings could be 


who were their preceptor, Untill а farther examination of this Island takes place, tho only use my 
remarks can be of, is confined to ships in distress, or those who would skreen themselves for a few 
days, from tempestuous weather: in such casos, they may be very usefull; and to such, I recommend 
them, but there are other matters, not less worthy of attention, altho we cap only guess at them ; I 
mean, the probability of getting excellent timber for building, upon this Island. Timber is an 


1 [Probably Malays. Tho italics are the Authors, —Eb,] 
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‚ article, which all the Company's Settlements about the Bay, are destitute of, especially the kinds which І 
serve the purposes of ship-building and Fortification. Andaman offers fair, to supply this artic 
plentifully, if we may judge by the quantity it is loaded with; thero is variety of grounds upon | 
the Island, high, and low; and who would doubt of there being variety of Timber, surely it is am 
object worth enquiring into ; considering the vast sums, sent annually to Pegu, for this very artiole 
and the disadvantageous, not to say dishonourable manner, in which the Peguers treat us. If ever 
the French take possession of Andaman, we shall then see the vallue of it; the Island in general, is 
naturally disposed to be fortified and a little art, properly bestowed, may produce Moora's, anc 
Havannah's enough; it ів difficult to fix an Idea of the importance of this Island, in the minds ol 
those who have not seen it; and yet its situation and extent bespeaks attention, when considered in æ 
political light; for who dos not know that our restless Neighbours want only ground to baild their 
Indea projects upon: there is here ground enough, to occasion subsequent differences ; and a Maun- 
пиз in the Bay of Bengal might become troublesome. 


Little Andaman Island is seperated from the Great one, by & passage 9 leagues broad ; I 
have mark'd it Duncan's passage, because a Captain Duncan is said to have sailed thro’, between 
these Islands many years ago. The small Islands and soundings in this passage, are marked upon my 
Plan, to which I must refer, as I must also, for the situation of the southern Sentinel. The 
Island itself, is situated between the Latitudes 10° 80’, and 10º 52’ north, being full 7 leagues long, 
and barely three leagues broad, bearing from the south end of great Andaman, 8, 8º Wi. This Island 
is low, and flat, at the north end, and rises gradually to the southward, where it is a kind of flat bill. 
In a little Bay at the west side of the Island, there is & very good Anchorage for tho N. E. mon- 
goon ; here ships may Anchor in 12 fathams water [Ekiti Bay], within half a mile of the shore, thore 
ıa a sandy beach here upon which we saw fivo or six people, walking about. The land here is totally 
covered with trees, but I think the soil must be very different from that of the great Island. At the 
S. W. corner of httle Andaman, 2} leagues distant, lies a patoh of great rocks [Dalrymple Bank] 
with about 9 fatham water upon them; they аго not dangerous, оз far as wo saw, but а look out 
should be kept here about, because there is no sounding at a small distance to tho south and west- 
ward of them, there is between 15 and 20 fathoms water, with very coarse ground, between this patch 
and tho Island. 


At tho south end of Littl Andaman, thoro is no soundings within less than a milo of the land, 
to the westward; but the bank projects further off at the 8. E. corner; there is also, recfs of rocks 
abore water, at this end, but these run no great way off, and in the Plans I have marked their utmost 
extent. In all the old Plans, this Island is drawn as two Islande, lying near one another: I will 
venture to say, that the Person whoever he was, that gave the skectch of little Andaman in that 
manner, had never seen the Island, except perhaps, at a great distance : and the same may be said of 
Great Andaman, for with respect to both, the only thing that the old Charts are right in, is thes 
thero are Islands somewhere ‘about the places assign'd in them. 


Little Andaman agrees exactly with the descriptions given of Barbadoes when it was first die 
covered ; the demensions, the face of the Island, and the Climate, agree; and I have not the least 
doubt, but the former would be equally fertile with tho latter, if equal pains were taken to make it so: 
in its present state there are many inhabitants upon it, I should suppoee, from the many lights seen 
on it in the night: what the ground produces, for their subsistance, I cannot say ; doubtless, they 
have food in great plenty, of whatever kind it be; and foreign invaders have not yet desturbed their 
peacefull habitations. 

I now proceed to the Island Carnicobar. N.B. Barren Island is not mentioned here 
because it was too far out of our way to make any enquiry about its situation in so very little time 
ag was allowed us. 
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THE SATRUNJAYA МАНАТМҮАМ, 
(A contribution to the history of the Jainas by Professor Albort Weber.) 
ADITAD BY JAMES BURGESS, LL.D. 

Ir was intended to include among the “Papers on Setrunjeya and the Jainas” (ente, Vol. IL 
рр. 14 fn 184 f., 193 f., 258 f, 354 f, and Vol. XIII. pp. 191 £., 976 f.) the analysis offithe 
SeiruRjaya МЕМ іта prepared and published by Prof. Weber, now many years ago. The 
following translation was made, and also an analysis of other portions of the work was made 

‚ from the Sanskrit, by Mr. Krishga Bástri Godbole, in extension of the contents of the “Beitrag.” 


Dr. Weber's introductory remarks on the origin of the Jainas and the data of the Kalpesuira, 
eto., are now no longer of special interest, and are therefore omitted. For the rest the German 
work is followed (from p. 14), with the additions just referred to in &quare bracketa. — J. В. 


The Baírujaya Máhdimyam professes to have been written by а Jaina teacher — Dhan- 
obvara, at Valabhi, under the protection of Bilüditya who is said to have reigned 477 years 
after Vikramirka, who again is placed 470 years after the Nirvins of Vira. [These data 
would place it in A. D. 421; but as Bildditya I. ruled so late as A, D. 605, this date cannot 
be accepted ; and the work bears internal evidence that is against any very early date for it. 
ВЕШ its contents are valuable for its mythological lore and ita philological features. ] 

The work is placed in the mouth of the last Jina, called Vardhamâna or Vira, who, 
on the occasion of в solemn assembly upon tho Satrufijaya itself, at the request of Indra, 
relates, the legends connected with the mountain sacred to Rishabhs, the first Jina. In 
this, however, he takes a very wide sweep во as to inolude not only the strictly Jaina myths, 
relative to the history of their principal patriarchs, snch as Rishabha and his family, together 
with Ajitasvâmin, Santa, Nemi, Pardva, but he also brings in the whole Brahmanical series of 
myths of the history of Rûma, as well as of the contest of the Kurus and Pandus and the 
story of Krishna, and parts of these are metamorphosed in a highly arbitrary style; buto ther 
details belonging specially to the Psrdaa cycle are wanting. 

On the, whole the language of the poet is noble and powerful and compares worthily with 
that of the Bhafiikévya, which also claims to have been composed at Valabhi during the reign 
of one of the four Bri Dharasenas, — which of them is uncertain (Bhattik. xxii. 85). As 
may readily be imagined, many words are met with in Dhaneévara, not only applied in peculiar 
senses belonging to Jains terminology — like sashgha, samghapa, sahghapaii, sashgheda, chuttya, 
artha, uddhdra, samavasaragam, i. 201, 204, xiv. 65,1 dedand, xiv. 65, 74, 889, sámya, xiv. 71, 72, 
samyakiva, xiv. 67, 75, 80, mithydiva, xiv. 79, 80, 840-41, mithydivin, xiv. 175, 224, 282, 
A/tütray, xiv. 21, 55, 70, eto., — but also many other peculiarities of language. Such are the 
application of tah ttaé cha at the beginning of a new section, e. g., i. 64, 222, 511, ii. 454, 
ii. 4, v. 8, vii. 1, ir. 4, 99, œo., — ehavela for kevala, e. g., i. 17, 868, 888, 401, ete., whilst 
kevala is used along with it partly in quite a special sense, conf, xiv. 64, bevalin, x. 140, and 
partly algo in the usual signification, as in x. 141, 147; — the А/14 (which Westergaard bad 
vouched for only in the Bhaffikdvya), xiv. 149, 160, 298 (Р); — apácki, ‘south,’ i. 56, 288 ; — 
angin — dehin, xiv. 82, 336 ; — the simple denominative forms, like kimkaranti, xiv. 40, 81, jalats 
1#уйгћай, айай, mitranti, xiv. 81, 82. Grammatically the periphrastically formed, perfects 
ikshatuh, x. 137, and jujágáratus, x. 168, are remarkable; also the Parasmaipadam in A/iksA is 
irregular, — it is, however, to be met with still oftener, e. g., x. 171, xiv. 142 (tkshéshyati) ; 181 
(ikshyasi). So also udveyishyati, xiv. 294; ushishyati, xiv. 140 ; tapishyati, xiv. 179; astmai, xiv. 
91; eimushayan, xiv. 848; sndpya for mépayited, x. 156. But the passage x. 168 — im eva na 
smarámy asmi, is specially interesting : compare with it the similar examples in Bôhtlingk-Roth, 
р. 038. Ав is known the four composite aorist forms of. the Sanskrit, along with several verbal 
forms of the Prákrit and Pali have originated from à His Gaxtapoaition and éerminvo 


1 Wilson, Maokens:s Оой. Yol. I. p. 150, 
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combination of the auxiliary verb . . . . Generally the work yields rich material to tho 
Lexicon also by its the rarely used words which it employs, — e. g., aséryampaáy&, mattevdrana, 
p*tkpadantas, sto. The frequent confrmation of a statement by the concluding assertion that 
the contrary is not the case, — is а peculiarity of the style, — x. 96, xiv. 95, 262, 289. Tho 
juxtaposition of homophonous words is extremely frequent, e. g. i. 30, 50, 165, 294, 880-82, 
fi. 6,8, 18, 17, sto., real plays upon words are also not rare, es in i. 8, б, 26, 44, 56, 160, otc, 
but nowhere are those so strained and foroed as in Iate poetry. 


Baraa or Онлртин І. (526 vv.) 


Aohéryatridhenstvarastrivirachite maltirthaiatrunjayamdhdimys giri-Kakdumuni-bhaga- 
тайата (oa) ssregadoteno-'dyfnavarnano náma prethamah sargak, — describing the mountain, 
ihe history of Karhdumuni, the solemn session of Vira, his sermon, and his description of 
the groves, ` 
` The poet begins with a laudatory invocation of the five principal Jinas; of Yugadisa 
(the first), Santi (ihe 16th), Memi, Parsva, and Vira (the three last); in v. 6 venerates 
his predecessor Pupgartka ; and in v. 7, addresses his devotion to all Jinas — Ãdikvara at their 
head, to all Munis, Pundarfka si, and to ihe beings called Sasanadevi (Hemach. 46). 
In 8, 9, he relatos that, at the desire of Yug&dijina, (his) gexa-lendoer Pundariks had 
formerly composed a MéAdtmyam of the Batrunjaya in 100,000 páde, and that at tho direction of 
Vardhamâna (his) gena-leader Sudharman had made ап abetract from it, and (ү. 10) from 
this abridgment consisting of 24,000 verses, Dhanebsvara — humiliating the Buddhists by 
means of the system of yieldingt — had composed his work (vv. 11-15) by command of Mila- 
ditya5 the king of Sauréshtra and ruler over eighteen princes. Then follows (vv. 16-25) 
a short panegyrio of the mountain and its propitiatory power, after which the narrative begins : 

Formerly Vardhamâns (Vira) surrounded by the VrpInd&raka (gods, Hemach. 88), 
visited Betrunjays.' Then the seats of the Vidaujas (Indra, Hemach. 171) quaked, impelling 
them as it were to bow before the Jina’ (v. 27). Sixty-four of them, namely, 20 Bhava- 
nasyendra (Hem. 90), 32 Vyantaradhips (Hem. 91), 8 Jyotirindra (Н. 92), and 10 Ürdh- 
Valokanivasin approached in haste with their attendants and vented their admiration of 
the mountain, describing i$ (26-48) and its environs (49-68). According to this it has 108 
summits: Svarnagiri, Brahmagiri, Uderya, Arbuda, sto. Fourteen rivers belong to it — the 
Batrunjays (ү. 788, 749) (flowing from the hill to the eastern sea, that is, the gulf of Khambáyat 
and a stream from Та! hill falls into i$] — the Aindri, Magendri, Кера, Yamala, 
Téladvajt (54), Yakshangi (or Карагай — on the north), Bráhmt, Mahowvart, G&bhramati, 
Nadvalà, Varatoyà, Ujjayantika, Bhadr& Also various groves are upon it, — on the cast 
is the Stryodyanam (see 511; ii, 8, 599, 602); on the south the Srargodyânam; on the 
west the Ohandrodyünam; on the north the forest Lekshmililávilasem. Likewise oertain 
lakes (saras), the Aindram — (formerly made by Dhanada at the request ot. Saudermendra), 
ooo ——————————————— 

3 Probably the five Paramoshthin mentioned in x. 8$, xiv. 206, 287. 

* Mot in Hemachandra, bui see v. 6,8, 400, xiv. 186, and compare Purnsbepandartia im Hemaoh. 004, аз the 
macio of the Oth black Vasudeva. 2 
(000 & "Bytdetdastdasakatak — on the strength of the system of admitting as possible,”— sse Неталой. 25, 631. ‘ Boep" 

totem ’ which is distinctly negative and doubting, oan hardly be means by this word, as Boehilingk-Rieu translate 
1$ in v. 681, bus on the contrary the admission that the opponents may possibly also be right ; consequently it implies 
only an abnegatioa of the unconditional orthodoxy of one’s own opinion; see Wilson, Visi Рига (Hall's ed.) 
Tol. III. p. $00. A similar resignation, ft is true, belongs to the Budähisis in gemeral, bus Н appears to be character- 
letão of the Jaing, who, by means of H, placed themesivos as to dogma midway between the йаа, Brimans, and the 
піва от émyavidinas, Buddhists ; it also explains the otroumetanos of their being able to live peaceably among the 
former, to whom they &ocommodatéd themselves also iri matters of caste, whilst the latter were obliged to yield. 

* The MS. has in all oxses tbe short f, probably by mistake, sines 414, ‘stone’ isnot meant, bas #14, ' virtue.’ 

® Or, is jinn namin to be explained from finde (воо. plnr.), rather thea from mdi, no thet the srindétake 
would: also be inaluded Р s. v. 165. E 
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the Bháratam — by Bharata, the firsts Chakravartin; the Sarah Kapardiyakshasys 
(sony. xiv. 210 f.) ; the Sarvatirthavataram,’ etc. : 

“That wise Muni there performs his penance; listen attentively to the history of his 
wonderful life 1” continues the poet (v. 64), without intimating who speaks (also v. 163) or who 
is addressed : this immediately follows the praise of the mountain sung by the gods, as an 
argument for its holiness, without, however, belonging to that praise, The poet, as it were, 
interrupts the gods, and now the legend follows in all its ciroumstantiality as far as v. 164. 

Formerly there was a wicked king in Ohandrapura named Kandu.! [On aoconnt of his 
virtues in a former birth, he had obtained great wealth ; but he became consumptive (Eekaya) and 
emaciated in body. As he sat in his court surrounded by wicked persons and considering how 
Le might annoy others, a leaf of the Kalpavriksha fell before him, on which was written the 
verse — 


n writer? че у wii 
wd gareafeaifw кеттй u ew п 


From religion obtained — wealth ; religion, too, who destroys, 

How can it be well with him Р this benefactor-destroying sinner | 
The king understood that his disease was the fruit of his «ins and reflected thet he had 
been canght in the net of this world by the bait of wealth. Leaving hia royal state in the night 
Rûja Kandu went out wishing death, While he was considering whether he should throw 
himself ‘into the sea or take the Bhairava leap a cow (named Surabhi) attacked him 
furiously. . Kandu in anger out the cow in two with his sword; but from it arose a female 
fgure of terrible aspect with red eyes, who challenged Карјо to fight At first he scornfully 
refused, but at length fought and was defeated. Then he sorrowfully asked himself, — “Why 
cid I fear the cow when I had come out to die P I have only added another ain.” The Dev, 
then addressed him, — “Ah sinner you remember religion now; bui your heart is not free from 
evil, Tam your Kula-devt Ambika, come ‘to ‘test you, and I find that rage still burns in 
жеп. Go to places of pilgrimage in many countries, when the time for religious service comes, 
will tell you.” Bhe disappeared, and Kagdu, conceiving some hope from her appearing to 
kim, set out on pilgrimage, and at length reached Mount Kolláka. In tho last watch of 
the night, e Yaksha, his enemy in а former birth, appeared. His aspect was terrible and 
Һе carried а mace in his hand, Addressing tho Rája in anger, ho mid, — “Lust-blinded man, 





cn в thorn bush; and at last left him in the cavo. The Eja, as the fruit of his good deeds in 
E former life, recovered, and he considered that his anfferings were but tho leaves of the tree of 


the protecting goddess of his race (gotredest) Ambika (v. 108) or (as in 129) ч 
(conf. ié£sanadevt, v. 7, and Hemach. 46) tasyámb4” appeared and advised him to ae 
pilgrimage to Satrunjaya, — [“There your sin will be destroyed, Because of the devotion 
a e—a 
7 he Yatis st Setrunjaya paint out the Aindra, and Bhirata Konjas ; ihe Kavad or Kapardiyakahe-mrovar; and 


he Sûrya and Chandra Kundas. — J, В. 
, Does be tand in any relation to his Brahmssio namesakes? Or hare the Jains adopted hím only foe their 


* A rock over precipice on Mi. Girnir, callod also R4jo-malasdma-pathar ; mo Notes of а Visit to Somentih, 
Cirnar, s. (1800), p. 47; Bomb. бает, Vol. VIIL p. 441. — J. B. 





wr 
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of your ancestors, I sent you the verse; now I show you a place of pilgrimage. Except at 
Batrunjaya, your sing, which are deeorving of hell, cannot find remission. By the conquest 
of your anger you are now worthy to go thither. It is the chawri of those who would marry 
mukti: you will there obtain liberation.” o o ата аас او و‎ 
the mountain.) 


On his way he met a Mabâmuni who fully instructed him. By the ascent of the moun- 
tain he overcame his enemy sin!’ (160), and now after long and severe penanoes-he is about to ` 
obtain true knowledge and with it, at the same time, liberation. “Thus have I (who P) 
heard, O ye gods! from the mouth of Srimat Simandharesvâmin, when once I went to 
Kshetram Mahávideham (168, s. v. 295). Any and ever so great a sinner is pardoned by 
‘adoring Sri Batrunjaya and, like this Kandu, becomes a partaker of perfection" (v. 164). 


ВЫП more gods advanced (165) to do obeisanoe to the Jina; then an extended description 
of the solemn assembly, also Ripumalla son of the Gohil raja, of the Yadava race, lord 
Giri-Durga (ii. 8) appeared to worship. We again find him in ii. 660, when Vira points 
to him and says to Surapati (Indra) “to his (Sürymalla's) race this king Ripumalla 
belongs, who, living there by the side of tho Raivata mountain will through (i. ¢., after) three 
existences arrive at liberation,” Did the poet perhaps intend a compliment to a contemporary 
prince or to one of the 18 vassals of 'Sfl&ditya 10 . . . . (See beginning of Oh, IL) 


Now when all were seated according to rank (223) greedy to suck in with their cars the 
nectar of the words which they were about to hear from Vira; Saudharmendra first begins to 
praise him (224-48) ; whereupon follows a sermonising exortation by tho Jina (244-65) on the 
pious costacies of the assembly; then Sandharmendra — always indefatigable for what is good 
— by the appearance of the Betrunjaya-tirtha, by the arrival of the lord, by the statue (arehd) 
of Sri-Yugadijina (Hishebha), by the milk-dropping Rájádanf troo,3 by the two shoes (pdduka) 
placed under it, etc., is incited to propose to Vira the astounding questions (269-78) : — “What 
salvation, and how may it be obtained on the mount? When did the mountain originateP By 
what pious person was this now temple builthere? By whom was this image (pratimd — statue) 
lovely ав moonshine made P Who are the two gods standing sword in hand at the door before 
the lord (Bishabha) Р Who are the two figures on his right and left? And «rho are the other 
gods? Also that solitary Ráj&dan! tree P Whose 'are the two footmarks (páduba) under it? | 
What kind of peafowl"? image is this? And who is the Yaksha standing here? Who is '- 
the goddess that enjoys berself here? And who are the Munis assembled here P What 
rivers and mountains are these? And the trees P To what Muni does that tank there belong Р 
And the other wells? And whence came this sap-well (P rasdkúpf — mineral spring), gem-cave Р 
Whence these grottoes Р And who are these flve men with their wives made of plaster P!4 
Who are the people chaunting the superlative virtues of Nabheya (lst Jing, Rishabha) Р 
What mountain is that to the south and how did it originateP What summits and towns 
around it are these? How does the sea come here — from thence? ‘What Purushottama 
(Jina) has been here? How long would they yet stay? How long will this mountain yet 
maintain (P) itself Р How many exaltations,5 most wise one, will yet occur here (274-86) P' 





J A play upon words with the name of the mountain, containing ab the same time its true explanation. 
п Буа is styled értmerdehjredc (v. 14), but Hipumalla merely Swrishjradesidhindtha, and otherwise 


1t Gujariii Rágoya ; Hemachandre makes the EAjidan! synonymous with the Priydis, and Bkitingk and Bien 
thought Hi to be the Bwchamamia latifolia. Dr. Bhku D&j! identified tho Ráyana or Edjana as the Mimusops 
kescndria (БолЬ.). — Bee Temples of Batruajoga, р. $1, 4 — J. B. 

13 On iho sacredness of the peafowl among the Jainas, see Wilson, Visk. Pwr. (Нав ed.) Vol. III. p. 208, and. 
below, М. 20. 

и Or is lepanirmita simply — ‘ painted.’ 

15 Tho word wddhóra is а real Proteus, sometimes it means some one's spiritual elevation, sometimes the 
founding, raising glorifying Jaina sanctuaries by someone, and often both are melted into each other; likewise the 
verb uddhar itaalf. The MS., bowover, roads almost throughout sdear, udedra, as várdrik for таа. 


Gi 
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These questions, to some oxtent, embrace the contents of the ontiro Narrunjaya Aldhdtmyam, nb 
it were, in & nut shell, and at the вате time give a fairly comprohonsive viow of tho thoatre of 
the work, namely tho mountain itself. Tho two péduka under tho Rájaduni-tres mre, tho 
symbol of the dominion of Yugádiéa (conf. x. 159) just аз in tho Rámyasa, ii. 123, Dhnvata, 
places ће фто shoes of Rama upon the throne vacant in his absonco. 


Fortunately, in his answer Vira takes a wido sweep, by which wo loarn much that is 
interesting. - = | 

“This part of the world (defpa) which is 100,000 yyanas broad is called Jambtdvtpa, 
because the eternal Jambt tree stands on it,!º which, with the abundance of its creepers, dunccs, 
as it were, for joy bocause Jaina-chaityas aro in its twigs.’ According to tho Jainns the 
inhabited world consiste of “two and a half continents and two sens" (Kalpusitra, Stovenson’s 
tr. p. 94), "namely, Jambüdvipa, DhAtuki-khanda, and Urdha-Pushkar, and tho salt 
and fresh water sea, — all our earth." So also Homachandra in his explanation io 1074, 
places DhAtaktkhando and Pushkaravnradvipêrdhe!” beside Jambidvtpo (in which tho samo 
regions and mountains are said to exist as in Jambüdvtpe, only in doublo numbers), The same 
division seems to be the origin of jambddruchaityeshu, dhátukiriksho, puslkaradvtpachattyesht, 
342-43. Probably these two and ә half continents are meant by the oxpression irikhanda, 
x. 818, xiv. 809. Oolebrooke also mentions those three names only, though ho speaks of 
“numerous distinct continente" of which the world consists. Tho Brahmans, as wo know, 
have seven dofpas, among which are Jambudvipa and Pushkaradvipa ; with them Dhatnki 
appears as the name of а prince (Vishex Pur. Hall's ed. Vol. IT. p. 201) from whom one of 
the two regions (атала) of Pushkaradvipa took ita name, — tho other from his brother 
Mahavira. Among the Jainss, however (see v. 343), the dofpa appears to bo во called from 
a dhdtubt-treo,!8 as Jambüdvipe from the јат upon it 

“There aré six mountain ranges (varshe-holders) which are measured (i. 6, thoir inner 
limits are defined) by seven regions (varsha). Theao aro called, — Bháratam,?? Hatmavatam, 
Harivarsham, Videhakam, Ramyakani, Atranyavatem and Airívatam. The six mountains 
aro Himavant, Mahahimavant, Nishadha, Nilavant, Ripys and Sikhartn, which touch the 
eastern and the western seas, and are adorned with chaityas (292-94), Tho same data are found 
in Hemachandra’s soholium, 946-47, in Bôhtlingk-Rieu, р. 377, — only there wo read Irünyavata 
and (Colobrooke, Vol. IT. p. 228) Airüvata, Nils, and Rukmin (for Rêpya). In the tort itsolf ho 
enumerates only Bharatâni, AirAvatani and Videhah, assuming all elso пз known, — which is 
at loast surprising : did-the names seem too obsolete or partly abnormal Р In v.1074 ho similarly 
gives only the laxkike names of tho deipántara sees. The seven varshas of Jambüdvipe rocut 
also in the Pwrásas; but there they stand in в different ordor and partly havo othor names 
(Wilson, Visk, Pur. Нав ed. Vol, IL р. 111) such as Bháratam, Kimpurnsham, Harivarsham, 
Патет, Ramyakam, Hiragyamayam, Utterakuru. Hence the first, third, and fifth names agreo 
with those above; the.second is different ; in Hiranyamayam and Ilêvritam the radical forms 
of Airanyavatam and. Airvatam are probably presented. Videhakam corresponds to Uttg- 
rukuru, which, according to Hemachandra 946, includes the Кигиз, since it gives Kurtin vind 
as Kermabhdwi, and since the Kurus with the other four rarshas not enumerated havo to pass as 
phalabkúmis. Besides, Videhakam is regarded as the centre of the whole of Jembidvipa, 
being according to the Brahmans formed.by Ilfvritam, The reason for this preference for 
VidehaM with the Jainas (as with the Buddhista, who also call one of their four dvtpas by it) 
is probably a historio&l one, the remembrance that Buddhism originated among the Videhas 





Wes Vi. Pur, (Hall) Vol, IL pp, #01 f, 230, where the mountain is callod Minasottara (seo below, v. 349). 
E Grislea tomentosa, H Eugenta jombolana. 0 Usually written bore with short d. 
Conversely the Faidebas appear ‘xan. unolian caste in Manu; soe Hist, Ботай. Liter. p. 276. ; 
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(also Jainism). Mithila the town of the pious Janaka is considered the principal residence 
of Vira (Kalpasutra, p. 91; Berlin Саі, Sansk. MSS. р. 372). In the Puránas the six mountains 
are called, — Himavant, Hemakúta, Nishadha, Nila, Bveta, Bringin, where the 2ndand 5th 
names aro quite different. Nflavant for Nfla (so also Hemach, in schol. 947) and Sikharin for 
Bringin, are only variante, The serial order remains the same. The addition — “which touch 
the castern and the western see,” corresponds to the galt (lavasa) sea of the Pyrdaas, which 
»urrounds Jambidvipe on all sides, In material points, therefore, this entire description agrees 
with the Purfras, whilst that of the Buddhists is quite different. They have four драг; in 
their midst is Meru and round it seven circular mountain ranges, which, however, have quite 
different names. (Sp. Hardy, Man. of Budh, pp. 4, 12; Ind. Stud. Bd. HI. 8. 123.) 


"In the middle of Mah&videhakhangs rises а golden mountain adorned with 100,000 
»ummits, called Meru, 100,000 yojanas in height, and is on the navel of the earth. It is orna- 
mented with a orown of eternal Arhat-chaityas shining with the splendour of jewels” (236-96); 
This is quite as in the Puráras, only Ilâvritam is mentioned as tho respective varsham. 


“The Bháratam varsham we regard as the producer of purity, because its inhabitants 
strove after purity even in the time of the Duhshamas. There, among all countries the 
Jand of Surüshtr& is markedly pre-eminent; in it кіп is scared to shame, all plagues are 
absent, and men are united together in love” (297-98). The name Suráshtrã appears almost 
throughout as feminine; compare also Ptolemy's Ivpacrpnm. The land seems to have been 
early distinguished by its Brahman civilization: comp. Ind, Stud. Bd. III. S. 220. -Here 
naturally it is characterized as the chief seat of Jainiam and designates, as in Ptolemy, the 
peninsula of Gujarát in which Betrunjaya, as well as Valabhi, is situated’ From its 
position, this district has always been extremely accessible to Western influences, Thus, for 
example, according to native legends the princes of Udayapura, the capital of Mewar, are 
said to be descended from a Byzantine princess Maria, daughter of the emperor Maurice 
(А. D. 583-602 — consequently a contemporary of Silâditya І.) the spouse of a son (or rather 
grandson) of Ntshirvan the Great (A. D. 531-79) converted to Christianity, who had fled 
to India and there founded a kingdom (Tod, Ann. of Hájastkax, Vol. I. p. 286 f.). Accordingly 
it would not be in itself impossible that Obristian elements may have early mixed with Jainism 
in the same way as with Krishna worship, which originated exactly here. Wilson Has already 
(Macken. Coll. Vol. L р. 847) ascribed to the same source some legends of BAlivahana who 
ruled at Pratish¢h4na on the God&vart, 


Next follows (298-327) an elaborate panegyric of this province and to it is joined a similar 
one about Mount Satrunjaya itself, which forms, as it were, the crown of it, and expiates 
many sins even by only thinking upon it (828). Of its 108 names twenty-three are given 
(381-85), vis., Batrunjaya itself, Pundartks, Biddhikshetram, Mahåbala, Surakaila, Vima- 
ladrt, Punyarést, Sriyahpadam, Parvatendra, Subhadra, Dridhasakti, Akarmaka, Mukti- 
geham, Mahátirtham, Basvate, Sarvakâmada, Pushpadanta, Mahfpedma, Prithvipitham, 
Prabhohpadam, Pátalamülae, Kaflasa, Kshitimandanamandanam. О? ali these, Hema- 
chandra (1080) mentions only two, Batrunjaya and Vimal&dri. Among these Pundartka, 
Siddhikshetram (Siddhadri, Siddhabhibrit) are specially often used in the work, and the others 
but seldom. 


“Whatever purity may be obtained in any other artificial places of pilgrimage (riha), 
towns, groves, mountains, &tc., by prayers, penanoee, vows, gifts, and study, tenfold as much is 
1 


_—_ nl 
23 A play upon words, Bharata ; bharitam is probably formed from bhara, load,’ ke tardista from iria, 
© This is the penultimate spoke of the avasarpint period, see Нешааћ. 181, BóhtHngk-Bieu, 9. 308, The codex 

reads here dukkam4, as in xiv. 165, 418, 3335 (also Oolebrooke, Vol, IL. р, 315), duskkamd, xtv. S14, and only ta 328, 

dukshamã, The context with duhkha (sulha/ appears also m '"'ekiniom waliduhkinae yawat,” xiv. 98, by whioh 

the ekimia fisshamã is designated, and it за perhaps really questionable whether this derivation is nob to bo 
preferred to Hemachandra’s from du (that is sw) + soe, A taddia affix sn ia certainly extremely uncommon. 
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obtained in Jina places of pilgrimage; a hundredfold as much at the shattyas of the Jamba 
tree (comp. 291); a thousandfold as much at the eternal Dhétukt-tree, at the lovely chaifyas 
of Pushkaradvipa at Mount Afijan&.M Yet tenfold more is acquired at the Nandibvara, 
Kundalsdri, Manushottareparvata;® proportionately ten thousandfold more at the Vaibhara? 
(858; v. 953; xiv. 100) Sam(m)etadri,” Vaitadhya (ii. 349), Meru, Haivata?? and Ashtâpada 
(see vi, 858; Ойды, Vol IL p. $08; according to Hemach. 1028, — Кава). Infinitely 
more, however, is obtained at once by the mere sight of Batrunjaya. Lastly all that is secured 
by devoting one's self to the worship of it is unspeakable” (341-46). Besides this and othor 
sacred mountains mentioned here and in what follows, there are yet Girinâragiri (ii. 8, xiv. 89), 
Erténila (xiv. 89), Chandraprabhésa (xiv. 89, 254). 


To this is annexed a list of the 21 mountains belonging to the same range with Satrunjaya. 
sis, Batrunjaya iteclf, Raivata, Siddhikshetram (322, a name of Satrunjaya), Sutirthardj, 
Dhanke, Kepardin (52, 61), Leuhitya, Taladhvaja (50), Kadambaka (v. 714), Bahabali, 
Marudova (éringe Sri Márudeváydh, 500, and viii. 699), Sahasrakhys, Bhagiratha, Ashtot- 
tarssataküte, Nagobe, Batapatraka, Siddharaj, Sahasrapatra, Punyarási Surapriya, Ka- 
madayin (852-54). Setrunjaye is the name of the principal summit upon which all tfrihas — 
Morn, Semmeta, Vaibhára, Ruchaka (Wilson, Visknup. Vol. TI. p. 117), Ashtapads. eto., are 
united (857). 3 


Next follows a long eulogium of the mountain under the name of Pundarika. .Only 
towards the end of the chapter (from 496 and ff.) does Vira turn to в oursory reply to some of 
the questions put before him in detail, many of them he ignores; they are answered, however, 
in the later portions of the work. According to v. 499 the two figures on the right and left of 
the lord Rishabha sre tho first gaxa leaders — Sri Pundartka (xiv. 86, and above v. 6-8). 


Sanaa or CHapres IL (662 vv.). 


Afakípéla Makipdlacharitavarsamo "бта, — describes tho history of the prince Mahtpála. 


Surendra, having now heard the speech of the Bhagavant, is filled with great joy and 
respectfully requests him to recount the other’ separate histories also; and firstly that of the 
lake at the Sûrya grove mentioned at the end of the first chapter (v. 511). 


Vira now begins & long story which has nothing whatever to do with the subject in hand, 
and‘he returns to Indra’s question only as far on as у. 598. Suoh is generally the method of 
the whole work. Satrunjaya with its sanctuaries always forms the mere background, which 
occasionally becomes more prominent and here and there it is quite largely dealt with. Bui 
the mythiq and fabulous tales claim the principal interest. But why the history of Mahtpála?? 
should here take preoedénoe of all the other stories, even of that of Rishabha himself, the patron 
divinity of the mount, is difficuli to explain, unless we suppose the poet to have had some 
special personal motive. Hence I suspect he intends to pay a compliment to the king Ripumalla 
(ante) by the glorification of his ancestor. 





м See Bôhtlingk-Roth, s. v. ` . 20 Beo above 

™ The Vaibhára is mentioned by the Buddhists of the Southern sohool-aleo ; see Schol. to Dhawnapedam, v. ISE. 

™ Colebrooke, Yol. H. pp. 213-18: Bammeya or Bamet-Bikhara, called Piraantth is among the Bengal bills, in 
Hazirib&gh, Lat. 93° 58 N. long. 96° 11' E. Its holiness is great in the estimation of the Jainas, and it is visited by 
pilgrims from the remotest parts of India. The last Jina but one obtained Nirvine on tt. 

* Raivais (Girntr) is mentioned (852) as the second of the summits belonging to Bairumjaya, in v. 888, x. 5, 
as the fifth of them. Tho Bargas x.-xii. of the Bair, Mak. are devoted entirely to tts glortfoatlon, and therefore bear 
the special title of Raivatdchalo-Mdhtimya. It is the mme as Ujjayanta (x. 110, Hemach. 1081); Wilson, Fisk. 
Pur. Hall's ed. Vol, II. p. 141, note; Colebrooks, Vol П. p. 212; Lassen, Bd. П. 8. 549. Nemi is specially 
worshipped on ik ; 

® Mahiptls was the name of more than one of the kings of Jun&gadh or Girnár ; ons Mahipila, known as Rio . 
Каті, ruled A.D. 1945-79 ; another about 1490 ; and there may have been earlier princes of the name. — J. В. 
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In Bri Surâshtra, beneath mount Girinára (Girnár, xiv. 89) is the town of Giridurga 
adorned with Jaina temples. There once lived Stryamalla a descendant of Samudravijeya 
of the Yüdava race, a pious and valorous lord. His spouse Basilekhá, a devout worshipper of 
fri Nemi, once, when her husband had gone on & Jaina pilgrimage to the mountain, saw a 
peafowl playmg with her young. By this the desire of children was stirred in the lady; her 
hnsband advised her to address her prayers to this intent to the Jina. In consequence, through 
tho grace of "Ambá, jagadamb&, Mother, of the mother of the world,” they soon had two sons, 
Deva&pála ond Mahipála. 


~ Acoording to the Jaina ideas (i. 7; Hemach. 44-46) each Jina has his own “БАвалайетї | 
or goddess, who does his bidding." Among the 24 names of these? given by Hemachandra, is 
Ambiká belonging to the 22nd Jina, Nemi, tho same as is here spoken of ; hence this Ambika 
must be meant by “Ambê jagadamba,"? We shall meet with her frequently in the work 
(v. 200, x. 150, 152, 157,158, xiii. 820; comp. also above i. 108, 129). Though this whole 
Jains idea may quite naturally be referred to the Brahman worship of the mátaras, — especially 
Ambika, the spouse of Siva, and all the more so since other names of this last are also met 
with among the 24 édsanadevts (е. g, Küliká, Mahaküli, Chandá) ; at the same time опе is 
strongly tempted also to think of Christian elemsnts contributing here, the influence of which 
abstractly has already been remarked on, and in Surfshtra as the most advanoed post of 
Jainism geographically, must be considered possible. The Buddhista know nothing of similar 
Luddha halves.™ Ав the Jaina teaching was particularly favoured by the female sex (eons. 
remarks on xiv. 94, 95), in conformity with its general character for mildness, it seems to have 
assigned a higher position to the sex, in favour of which the view regarding the édsenadevís, 
may be a testimony. But as the Brahman example shows, a sexual connection is not necessary 
here. While female goddesses, however, which generally obtain а prominent position in the 
post-vedic pantheon of the Hindus, are constantly advancing in an ascending development 
(comp. the Sákta), the position of the wife, on the other hand has, strangely enough, sunk more 
and more deeply. ` : 


Mahtpála distinguished himself in every respect above his brother Devapala. Among the 
numerous adventures which he met with when roaming about in the forest, his conquest of the 
Rakshas MahakAla, whom he subsequently instructed in the true law (160 f.) is told in much 


detail (141 #.). | 


“Avoid injuring, exercise pity, observe the eternal ordinance even with [thy] own bod, 
bring aid to creatures” (186). : 

* Against an enemy even exercise nob enmity, neither for [9ne's] own advantage" (188). 

Неге we have quite Buddhist ethics . . . . Of course it is easily concoivable that in 


rpite of the dógmatio ahin among Buddhists and Jains, there was no want of enmity towards 
those of another religion, but 16 never became a dogma. 

“The Yeksha (or Rakshas), greatly pleased, promised to Мара that henceforth “the 
god Jina, the pious toachor, and the pity-enforcing law, should continue his constant Triad" 
(191). Here ів the Buddhist triad, — Buddha, the Suthghe and Dharma, 





© Thess Bisanadevis aro also known a» Yakahaph ; see the list in Ind. Ant. Vol. XIII. р. 276, — J. В. 

п * Mother of the world ' o1 sogatâm amb, ‘of the worlds,’ ag the Jinas themselves are called — irijagadgwru, 
saqatprabhu. In Њоло extracts from the Satr Mûk. I find only Chakreévari, the ssanadey! of the first Jina 
mentioned ; bat in L 7, they aro spoken of collectively. 

-3 finddh&vásadera, the guardian angel of S£kyamuni who brought about his oonvorzion, — is perbapa the 
ucorest analogue to these devis. — J. B à 

з: This name haa probably been selected m allusion to Biva worahip 
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Now the. prince resolves to look round him in the world. After a few days he arrives nt 
tha town of Sundara (199), where he lies down to rest under trees at a Chaitya dedicated to 
Ambika. Startled, he delivers Guga Sundart (240) daughter of Kalyanasundara (283), 
king of Kalyâna-kataka in the Kanyakubja country (287), and of Kaly&nasundar! (289), from 
tha hands of a Vidyadhara who had oarried her off through the air intending to kill her; he 
conquers the Vidy&dhara in combat, converts him, and causes him to take the maiden baok to 
her father’s house. The Vidy&dhara then relates his own history (349 f.). On mount Vaitüdhyu. 
in the town of Ratnapura, lived king Maniohtja, the father of Ratnaprabha and Ratnakinti, 
ete. Hereupon the prince proceeds to Kalyanaketakam in order to assist at the self-choice of 
Gunasundari (367). He gains her in the subsequent competition (when the author puta into 
“his mouth s remark inimical to the adherents of the Sànkhya doctrine, — 888), and starts with 
her on his homeward journey (458). On the road, however, in the country of Málava (454), his 
rivals attack him with Maravarman at their head (889, 411, 416, 476). He overcomes them 
al, subjects them to himself, and sends all to their homes (476), himself also returning tu 
hB country. 

Other stories are also inserted, such as that of king Trivikrama, son of Triaüku of 
Всатая®1 (275), and of king Srinivasa of Sripura (547) who killed a Rishi in the forest 
and there built (578), as an expintion of the deed, в four-faced [cheumukha| temple of Srisanti 
tke (16th) Jinan&yaka (254), hut nevertheless he descended to the seventh hell (oaptanciit 
narabavantn). 


As already mentioned, Vira reaches only at v. 598, his short reply to Indra’s question 
concerning the Sûrya grove below Betrunjaya. The sun-god had once.devoted himself there 
tc the service of the Jina during 60,000 years: hence the name. The water of the well 
ir it, called Sâryâvarta, is consecrated by the nectar of the aspect of the statue of Nabbeyu 
statue placed there. Vidyâdhara Magiohugs with his friend (Mahípéia +) proceoded also | 
at the spring festival to tho Vimalichals (Satrunjaya) and worshipped the Jina, visited the 
Siryavana, honoured the Nabheya statue in it, and took away some of the water from the holy 
wall (608). i 


After king Mahipéla had lived 104 years, he abdicated his government and surrendered 
his kingdom to his son Sripdla (conf. Mac. Оой. I. 152, II. 118; Vers. d. Berlin Håsckr. 1862) 
acd the Sindhu country with Jaladurga to his nephew Vanspála. [Devapala bad married 
Vanamald, the daughter of Naravarma Rája, and died at Satrunjaya, leaving & son Vanapála.] 
Mahipêla then withdrew with his spouse to the Satrunjaya, where, being instructed by 
tke Muni Brikirti, he became at the end of his life a partaker of liberation (from separate 
existence). 


* To this race [of Vanapéla], O Indra, belongs this king Ripumalla whose spirit is conse- 
orated by great glory and virtue. This highly favoured one, dwelling by the side of Raivata. 
will assuredly attain liberation (060) through (i e., after) three (further) existences.” 


Sarca or Cuapres Ш. (822 vr.) 


Sri Fehabhasvéni jenmardiyóbhishoka-dilshá-Leralotpart Bharatadigoijaya-Lkrát dika Ай. 
tctpsira-rájyedánavarmano náma: describes the birth and córonation of Rishabhasvamin the 
fist Jina), his consecration and attainment of true perception, the conquest of the varions 


parts of the world by Bharata, the consecration of his brother and the surrender ot the 
k-ngdom to the sons. 








м Shedkahkshónikero’. ood. 
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[Bharate, the воп of Rishabhadeva, ruled in Ayodhya. He led an army north from 
Satrunjaya, and engaged in battle with a Mlechha rija of great power. In the first hatile 
Bharata was defeated, in tho second the Mlechha rája was beaten and fled to the river Indus 
“as a child in distress flies to his mother." Bharata was preparing to pursue him, but the 
Mlechha sought the aid of Megha Kumára, who attacked Bhardta’s army for seven days. 
At last Bharata sent a yalsha against Megha-kumára, who satisfied the latter that he could not 
prevail, and brought him to pay obeisance to Bharata. Upon this Bharata returned home. 
His minister Sukhena afterwards took ә forb north of the Indus between the sea and the 
mountains. | x 


Vira now continues uninterrupted to relate to Indra the origin of the wonderful 
excellence of the Setrunjaya tirtha during the Avasarpint period (2, 8). Неге in Jambidvipe, 
in the right half of the Bhirate (varsha), in the middle region between Gahgá and Sindhu, 
was Vimalavühana, the first of the ancestral fathers, His son was Ohakshushmant, father 
of Abhiohandra, whose son Prasenajit was the father of Marudeva also called Abhi, and 
from the womb of his spouse Marudevi the lord of the world took birth by means of hia 
omnipotenoe, at the end of the third spoke of the Avasarpint period (4-8) under the name of 
Rishabha or Vrishabhasena (225). 


The Purásas also mention Nábhi and Marndevt as the parents of a Rishabha, but attribute 
to N&bhi himself another descent (namely with Agnidhra the son of Priyavrata for his father, — 
Wilson, Visk. Pur. Vol. II. pp.100-108). We find Vimslevühana again as the name of the last 
prince of the fifth spoke (xiv. 818-19), во that the first and the last prince bear the same name 
and perhaps purposely so! Prasenajit appears in the Réméyana, L 70, as the eleventh descendant 

~ of Ikshvaku (otherwise in Vishn, Pur. Vol. ПІ. p. 265 f.) and uncle of a Bharata, According 
to Wilson (Vish. Pur. Vol, IV. pp. 171 n.) this was the name of the father of Brenika, who was 
a contemporary of Vira. The Buddhists also recognise а contemporary of Buddha of this 
name, but with him also a much younger prince, the father of Nanda (Burnouf, Introd. 2nd de, 
р. 320). The Purénas thus name even Suddhodana’s (Buddha's) grandsons (Vish. Per; Vol. IV. 
p.170 f£). Henoe it appears not improbable that the Jainas made use of this name, highly 
respected among the Buddhista, во as to secure for the pedigree of their Rishabha a well 
‘sounding point of attachment. — The same is probably the case with Marudeva, who is 
mentioned in the Purénas (Visk. Pur. Vol. IV. p. 168) as the twelfth ancestor of Suddhodana 
(Buddha). The Rámdyana mentions one Maru (i. 70) as the eighth ancestor of Râma; so i. 71 
(Fish. Pur. Vol. ІН. p. 881) as the eleventh ancestor of Sita. The Viskeu Puráta quotes a Maru 
as the 24th descendant of both of them, ‘who, through the power of devotion is still living in 
the village called Kalâpe, and in a future age will be the restorer of the Kshatriya race in the 
solar dynasty. (Fisk, Pur. Vol. IIL-p. 825.) 


Besides other ohildren% by other wives Rishabha had, by his spouses Samaigalé and 
Sunandá, a twin pair by each; by the former (65) Hharate and Brahmi! (sádet, 264, 269), by 
the latter (67) Bahubali and Sundari (£ravakd, 265, 269); comp. Wilson, Mack. Coll. Vol. I. 
pp. 145-6. It is his imago erected by Báhubali (xiv. 177, 266) which imparts peculiar sanctity to 
Batrunjaya, and accordingly we find the two summits of the mountain in question called after his 
mother Marudevi (or odeva) and after his son Bâhubali (i. 353); compare also Bharatam seras 
(1. 60). — The Brahmanio legend of Rishabha's final anchorite life (Vish. Per. Vol. 1I. p. 1801.) 
has, as the BhAgavate Purdna asserts (кве Wilson's note, p. 104), most probably given rise to 

* the entire view of him by the Jainas as their first Jina. Stevenson (Kalpa Sdire, pref. xv., xvi. 
and 99) not only took him for a really historical personage, but to be also the ideal founder of 
Jainism : Pêréyanûtha to be the real founder, inasmuch ав he ''practised austerities in very 
anoient times, which tho Jainas in after ages imitated.” 





э E.g. Рата, vii. 1; Euro, x. 99. 


i € o% 
۹ ' | 
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Sanaa or OmartER IV. (671 vv.). 


Bharata Báhwbalirashgrámavarnamo ndma, — describes the combat of the two brothers 
Bharata and Báhubeli, 


Vira continues his narrative to Bakra, and speaks next of a pilgrimage of Bharatadhiba to 
the holy mountain. : 


[Bri Bomayass son of Bahubali built tho templo of Rishabha Deva] 
“Sanaa or Cuarter V. (982 vv.). 


Srt Bharatattrthaydirdttrthoddhaéra(Cdréra Cod.)varnaxo náma : ropresents the pilgrimages 
anc pious foundations of Bharata. : 


“As thou hast jnst hoard of his victory over Ше external enemy, listen now to the victory 
of Ohakrin™ over the intornal enemy, to his tírika-perfection and to his presence at all (f. в, to 
his pilgrimages to all ttrthas Р).” 

This chapter treats very particularly of Satrunjaya and the Jaina shrines (comp. 1. 60) ereotod 
on t by Bharata, as well as of Raivata (759, 868) that is Ujjayanta (782, 980), Kadam baka giri 
(714), VaibhArakagiri (958), ete. 


[On tho 15th of Ohaitra the great Muni Pundartka become a siddha; from that day the 
lóta of Obaitra became a holiday and the mountain received the name of Pundartka (58). 


+ (Persons going to tho firtha: — When the hill сотов in sight the Batghvi should perform 
the pascha&ga namaskára, the other members of the Saigha following him. If a person returns 
from the van with the information that the hill is in sight, he should be presented with gifts for 
the good news. Then gifts of gold, silver, eto., should be thrown towards the hill. Then descend- 
ing from their conveyances, the pilgrims should perform paschdAga and worship the hill as tho 
feos of Jina. When the saigha halts there, the pilgrims must fast; next day they should dress 
themeelvos handsomely after bathing, and, accompanied by their wives, and taking with them 
their household goods, they should prepare to visit the temples on the mountain. They should 
carcy with them incense; the women should sing gitas; ond gifts should be made to beggars. 
The Jati should precede and the Satghvi should follow him. They should take naivedya and 
garands of flowers. First, they should worship tho mountain, then the sahgha. They should 
cduse walakes to be performed at the temples ; the Sanghvi and his wife shonld be worshipped ; 
anc the Sangha should feast and listen to the Guru's Dharmakathd. The Baügha should ascend 
the mountain next day carrying with them instruments of music; they should rest at the 
Chalam sarovara.) 


[When Bharata came to the Betrunjaya ttrtha he founded Anandapura on the borders 
of Sanrdshtra and built there ‘a temple of Rishabhadeva. He presented it to his relative 
Baktisirhha, who then ruled in Saurâshtra. Bharata repaired an old tank he found there 
wh-oh was afterwards called Bharata kunda. 


[“ Bharatádhipe gave Baurüshira for the worship of the Tirtha; and from that day thia 
country was called, Devadeka in the earth region" (42). “What hill is this which shines 
before, in the Vayu direction! asked Bharata. In reply Saktisithha said (81) “lord, of old 


owr name. This wicked one — terrible, surrounded by the terrible — he heeds not my ordera 
By his sky-going power he travels in the air, he injures the country.” Hearing this, the 
Chekrin spoke to Sukhena, — “To conquer him, lay the Ohakrin's order on the head of the 


charioteer — the general.” Coming forth in a chariot, as if he would seize the car of the sun, the 
a M Bharate is tho first chakravartin, НешасЬ, 693. Й 
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genoral arrived (89-85). Percoiving Bartaka asura with many Rikshssas, ho prepared for 
battle. In a moment encountering and binding the Rãkshasas, he cast down their leader in bis 
own chariot, Tho rost flod, and Sukhena having obtained the victory speedily before the 
Ohakrin's fcot at Raivata threw down tho Rãkshaso, — humbled, and sorely downcast, tightly 

' bound and with bursting veins. Having seon him, the merciful Baktisirbha then spoke, — “Yon 
planted the asura root of lifo-destruotion ; and that troo of sin has borno these flowers; its fruit 
will be Naraka, If ovon now you will abandon the destruction of life, — it you will obey my 
ordor, I will permit you an escape from tear: 1л truth I will obtain your releasd” (86-91). 
“O lord!” spako tho Rikshasa, “I will make your order my head-ornament;' The Raja 
causod him to bo rolensod by tho Chakrin. The Rfkshasa also in his mountain began with joy 
to build templos, lofty as Meru, to Adin&tha and Arishtanemi (98-04).] 


Sanaa or CHaptEB VI. (296 vv.). 


NriVpishabhasvdntéri Dharatesanirráxdsh(ápododdhára (^dpdra Ood.)ért Séryayatascharita- 
car amo náma, — describos tho nircánam of Vríshabhasvamin, of Bharata, the consecration of 
the (mountain) Ashfápada (comp. 178343 and Colebrooke, Vol. П. p. 208), the walk [in lito] of 


Büryayssas (tho son of Bharata). 


After Bharata had rejoiced Bomayakas, the son of Bahubeli (x. 308) and others, by a 
donation of land and dismissod thom (8), he again turnod towards the government. 


The death of Vyishabhasvamin, eto, (17 ff.). 


As from Vrishabhasvamin tho Ikshvaku race descended, so that of tho Bhryavaúbas 
is from Stryayasas (285). On the Somavaita, soe x. 808. 


From Bharata arose Adityayasas (Süryayaéas) and further Mahfyaéas, Atibala, Balabha. 
dra, Balavtrya, Kirtivtrya, Jalavirya, and Dangavirya as tho eighth?” Throughout [the life 
of P] these men the Sriddhs-celebration lasted (288-9). 


From Bharata downwards all his descendants were pious princes as far ав A jitasvâmip, 
the second Jina (viii.), and erected Ttrthas and built Jaina Ohaityas. 


Barga or Omarteg VIL (400 vv.). 


Drávida-F álibhilla-chdritrattri hoddhdravarmano náma, — ropresents the walk [or life] af 
Dravida, and Vélikhilla, and also the Tirthas erected by them. 


- A son of Vplshabhasvamin was also called Dravida, from wh om the Dravida country, fertile 
in grain, takes its name. His two sons Dr&vide and V&lfkhilla fell out with each other and 
made war, but afterwards they were reconciled (171) and undertook pilgrimages to Batrunjays. 
This chapter treats also of Dangavirya (soe above). 


[Hastini-devi destroyed all the temples on the Batrunjaya and retired to Hastisenanagara. 
She was a flesh cater and was accompanied by many false religionista. ] 


Banca or Onapren ҮПГ (724 vv.). 


BrtAjitasvâmin-gri Segeraéri-Bántijina- Cha kradharddimahdpwrushatirthoddhérasarseno némc, 
— describes the Tirtha establishments of Ajitasvamin (the 2nd Jins), Sagara,” Santi (16th 
Jina and at the same time the fifth Chakravartin), Ohakradhara,” and of other great men.t! 


п The Purdxas Нато quite different names for these. See Wilson, Viskaw Perdue. 

» [This seems to point to a foreign raid from Delft. — J. B.] 

= Second Chakrarartin of Hemach, 692 ff. : the fires is Bharata. 

«' Obakradhars is not a title here (as in x, 401) buf a name ; comp. 723, pirvdnah Бални ауа fruivá habre- 
dkaro nripah, 

4 Mah&purusha corresponds bere to the faldbápurusha of Henmeh. 700. 
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The birth of Ajitasvàmin in Ayodhya from Jitakatru and Yabomatî, is described in 
detail, like that of RYshabha (in iii.) and of Parsva (in xiv.) The usual dreams indicate to 
tha mother the high honour which is conferred on her (25). Fifty-six Dikkumáryas arrive 
in haste to venerate her (80), and Saudharmondre himself took him in his lap (85); the father 
gare to him the name Ajita and to the other воп the name of Sagara. . 


Вавал or Onapree IX. (589 vy.) 

(In this the Sritairunjaya méAátmyeprathamah | banda ends.) SríRdmaprabhritimakd 
perwuskavarnano núma, — describes Rûma and other great men, 

Whilst hitherto, as relates to Rishabha and Bharata, we had only to deal with personalities 
of the Jaina legend itself, we úow reach the appropriations from Brahman legends by the 
Jainas, which bave been made, partly at least, in a very arbitrary way. In this the principal 
ob‘ect seems to be to refer all these ancient heroes back to Rishabha as their angestor, from . 


The Hari-race (see Colebrooke, Vol. IL P. 207; Wilson, Mack. Оой. I. 158) is & branch 
of the latter. 


Vir& continues: "listen further, O Bakra, to the history of this Ikshv&kuvanba, as also 
to that of the mountain. I tell the histories of Bri Suvretajinondra (the 20th Jina, comp. 
x 320), of Narayana,“ Rama and Ravana. И 

After many kings іп the family of the Ádityasas had passed, the Ayodhya prince Vijaya“ 
ruled; by his wife Himachtla, he had a son named Vajrabahu, who begat Purandara; and 
he begat Kirtidhnra. His son Sukoéala abdicated the government in favour af his pregnant 
wire, and became an asoetio (7). After Naghushs. Sodisa, Siiharatha, Brahmaratha, Hemaratha 
Setaratha, Viriratha, Induratha, Ádityaratha, M&ndhátar, Virasona, (Virksana, MS.), Prati- 
manyu, Padmabandha, Vimanyu, Kuveradatia, . ... . Kaku(t)hg, Raghu, Ansranya, 
Aj, Anantaretha, we come (02) to Dabarstha. Of these names but few are known to the 
Brahmanio pedigrees of the Rémdyaga and Purges (Lassen, Ind. I. р. iv. Ё.; Wilson, Vish, 
Per. Vol. TIL. p. 814), which Brâhmanic genealogies, however, do not agree with ono &nother, 
and the order of succession differs in them. Here, probably, we have to deal in all throo 
instances only with mvented names, which except in a few merely general traite cannot bo 
expected to agree. 

To Dataraths, in addition to his threo wives Kaukalya, Kekayatmajû, and Sumitrá, a 
fourth is here ascribed, namely Suprabha, who becomes the mother of Satrughna, whilst 
Bunitrá bears only Lakshmage. Bama is called Padma, and Lakahmaça — Nardyaga (94-98, — 
we should rather expect the reverse): the former is the name of the ninth Ohakravartin in 
Hemachandra (v. 698), as also of the eighth white Bala‘ (demigod), id. 698 (the ninth is called 
[Bala]R&ma); the latter that of the eighth black Vasudeva (Ardhachakravartin, Schol. to 
v. 695), ibid. 697, whose enemy is Leukoba, ¢. ¢., Ravana, id. 699, The Satr. МАА, does not 
seen to know anything of a similar classification (after Vasudeva, Bala); on the other hand 
chabradhare, ckakrabhrit, ocour in the sense of chakravartin, see x. 401, 403, also chakrin, i. 2, 
у. &, vi 3, x. 148, 728. The Kolpaséir& haa the names of Visudeva, Baladova (Stevenson, 
pp. 36, 65). 

Prince Jana ka of Mithila is here called Vásevaketa son of Vipulê and of the Harivaüfe 
(v. 99). 


Râma's sons are called Lavagiihkusan (648. . . . . 
` (To be continued.) 
# Elsewhere the Jainas givo Vijeyá as her name, С 


15 Je, seo below. “ Name of the second White Bala, Hemaoh, 698, 
3 The Bula in v. 608 of Hemaoh, is tho elder brother (agrada) of Visudeva. 
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A COMPLETE VERBAL OROSS-INDEX TO YULE'8 HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 


BY CHARLES PARTRIDGE, M. A. 


( Continued from p. 160.) 


Badulscheri; ann, 1718: s. г. 
548, 1, 

Budgart ; ann. 1866 : г. о. Budsat, 98, i. 

Budrat ; з. э. 98, i. 

Budzo ; ann. 1770: s. р. Buddha, 91, i. 

Budxoism ; апп, 1770: s. v. Buddha, 91, i. 

Budxoists ; ann, 1770 : s. ғ. Buddha, 91, i. 

Buf: ann. 1585.: s. v. Buffalo, 98, ii. 

Bufala ;.5. г. Buffalo, 98, 1; ann. 1589 : s. v. 
Buffalo, 94, i. 

Buff; з. v. Buffalo, 98, i; ann. 1598: s. v. 
Buffalo, 94, i. 

Buffala ; ann. 1808: s. v. Buffalo, 94, 1. 

Buffali ; ann. 1681: s, ғ. Tumasha, 717, i. 

Buffalo: з. р. 98, i (twice) and ii (7 times), s. >. 
Anaconda, 16, ii, 17, i,s. е. Dewally, 288, ii, 
a. v. Hump, 327, ii, s. r. Elephant, 796, ii, 
797, i, a. с. Numerical А хее, £82, ii ; ann 1: 
s, p. Anaconda, 757, i; ann. 1850: s. ғ. Mar- 
taban, 428, i; ann. 1022 : s, т. Coco-de-Mer, 
177, її; ann. 1590: s. v. Aracan, 758, it ; 
ann. 1680 and 1644 : s. v. 94,1; ann. 1668: 
г. ғ. Noolgye, 476, i; апп. 1666 and 1689: 
з, v. 94, Б: ann. 1711: а. т. Pariah, 514, ii ; 

* ann, 772: s. e. Zebu, 747, i ; ann. 1806 : e. >. 
Gour (a), 298, i, 3 times ; ann, 1810: s.v. 94, 
i; ann. 1824 : s. г. Gyeul, 809, ii; anu, 1878: 
s. v. 94, i, twice, 

Buffalo-bandy ; ann, 1800: s. г. Bandy, 44, ii. 

Buffalo-demon ; 8. r. Mysore, 467, i. 

Buffalo-hide ; ә, v. Dubber, 258, i. 

Buffalo Point; в. v. Rogue's River, 849, ii, twice. 

Buffalo's Hump ; s. s. Balasore, 760, i. 

Buffalo tongues ; s. v. Buffalo, 98, ii. 

Buffalow Point ; апп, 1711: s. v. Rogue's River, 

. 850, i. 

Buffe ; ann. 1560: s. ». Laos, 385, ii ; ann, 1585: 
s. v, Buffalo, 98,11; ann, 1586 : s. р. Tiger, 708, r. 

Buffle ; s. р. Buffalo, 98, i ; ann, 70: s. v. Buffalo, 
98, ii, twice ; ann. 1585: s. г. Buffalo, 94, i. 

Buffol; ann. 1626: г. v. Cavally, 185, ii; ann. 
1680 : s. v. Calavance, 116, ii. 

Boffoll ; ann. 1630 : s. ғ. Lime, 394, i. 

Bafta ; апп, 1888 : s. v. Bafta, 85, ii, twice. 

Bug ; ғ. v. Ohints, 155, i, twice. 

Bug-bear Liquors ; ann, 1690 : s. v. Coffee, 180, i 


Pondicherry, 


Bugerow ; ann. 1780 : з. o, Budgerow, 92, i. 

Buggalas; ann. 1842 : з, v. Buggalow, 94, ii. 

Buggalow ; s. v. 94, i, 8. г. Budgerow, 91, ii, s. v, 
Dhow, 243, ii, s.v., Sambook, 595, ii; ann. 
1888 : з. v. Dhow, 791, i. 

Buggasses ; nnn. 1688: s. v. Bugis 95, ii. 

Buggese ; ann. 1811 : а, v. Bugis, 95, ii. 

Buggess ; ann. 1788: s. г. Bugis, 95, ii, 

Buggesses ; ann. 1788: s. г. А Muek, 15, i, 4. г. 
Bugis, 95, ii, а. v. Swallow, 671, i. 

Buggoses ; ann. 1758: з. v. Bugis, 95, ii. 

Buggy; 8. г. 94, ii, 8 times, 768, i, twice, s- v. 
Bandy, 44, ii, з. ». Khanna, 866, i, з, v. 
Calash, 770, ii; ann, 1778: s.v. 95,1; апп, 
1780: s. v. Banyan (1) b, 49, i, s. v. 95, i, 
twice; ann. 1781: е, р. Hanger, 812, ii; 
ann. 1782: s.v. 95, i, s. v. Cafler, 109; 
г. t. Toorkey, 710, ii, twice, 8. v. Blave, 856, 
ii, twice; ann, 1784, 1798 and 1824: s. р. 95, 
i; ann. 1827 : s. v, Рат], 842,ii ; ann.1829 : 
s. v. Horse-kesper, 824, ii; ann. 1887: s. v. 
Tat, 889, ii; ann, 1888, 1848 (twice) and 
1872: s. 0.95, i; ann, 1876: s. v. Jenny- 
rickshaw, 851, i; ann. 1878 and 1879: 
s. 0.95, i. 

Buggy-connah ; з, v. Khanna, 866,1. 

Bughrukeha ; ann. 1888 : s. v. Dudgrook, 768, i. 

Bughy ; ann. 1796 : s. v, Tussah, 721, i. 

Bugi ; s. v. Swallow, 671, i. 

Bugis; s, v. 95, i, s, v. Celébes, 187, ii; 
ann. 1685: s. v. Upas, 780, ii; ann. 1849: 
s. v. А Muck, 15, ii; ann. 1878: s. ù. 95, ii, 

Bugisses ; ann. 1682: s. v. Upas, 780, i. 

Bugle; s. v. Buffalo, 93, i, 

Вб; г, v. Tea, 690, ii, 

Buitenzorg ; 5. г. Batavia, 51, i. 

Bujta ; ann, 1880: s. ә, Budgerow, 92, i; ann. 
1860: s, v, Paunchway, 522, i. 

Bukor; ann. 1758: s. v. Sucker-Bucker, 858, ii. 

Bukshee ; ann. 1828 : s. v, Buxee, 104, ii; anu. 
1827 : s. ». Buxes, 769, i, 

Buksheesh ; s. o. Insum, 829, ii. 

Bukahey ; ann, 1798 : г. р, Buxee, 104, i. 

Buktshy ; ann. 1811; s.v, Buxee, 104, i and ii 
(8 times). 

Bukyne ; s. v. Tamarind, 680, il. 
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Bulbul; s. s. 96. ii, 7 times; ann. 1784: s. v. 
95,11; апп, 1818: s. v. 95, 1, 90, 1; aun. 
1848 : s. v. 96, i. 

Bnlehund ; sun, 1688: s. v. Cazes, 137, i, s. v. 
Gentoo, 290, ii, 

Bulla ; s. э, Myrobolan, 465, i, 

Bulgar; s. v. 96, i ; ann. 1624, 1673, 1680 and 
1786: s. v. 96, i. 

Bulgary ; ann, 1628 : г. v. Bulgar, 96, i. 

Bulger; ann. 1759 : s. v. Bulgar, 96, i. 

Bulghér; ann, 1811: s. v. Bulgar, 96, i. 

Bulghàr ; s. v. Bulgar, 90, i. 

Bulhari ; ann. 1811 : s. v. Bulgar, 96, i. 

Bulkut ; s. v. 96, ii. 

Bullera ; ann. 1885: s. v. Talook, 861, i, twice. 

Bull Id; г. o. Eed, 259, i. 

Bullion Oloth; ann, 1711: s. v. 
848, i. 

Bullock's-heart ; s. ә. Custard- Apple, 220, i. 

Ballock’s hoart ; 221, ii, footnote. 

Bullumteer ; s. o. 96, ii. 

Buluehís ; ann. 1211 : s. v. Diloooh, 71, i. 

Buluh ; 8. у. Bamboo, 40, ii, s- v. Wanghoe (1), 
740, i. Е 

Bulu swangy ; 8. v. Wanghee (1), 740, i. 

Bumba; s. v. 96, ii. 

Bumbalo ; ann. 1813: s. v. Bammelo, 97, i. 

Bumbaloes ; ann. 1785 : s. s. Bummelo, 97, i. 

Bembast ; ann. 1566: s. е. Ormesine, 493, ii, 

Bambollo Point ; ә. v. Bummelo, 97, i. 

, Bumbelo ; ann, 1810: s. o, Bummelo, 97, i. 
Bumbelow ; ann. 1673: s. s. Bummelo, 97, i. 
Bummalow; ann, 1877 ::8. v. Bummelo, 97, i. 
Bummelo ; s. v. 96, ii, twice, s. v. Bombay 

Duck, 78, i, э. v. Buckshaw, 89, ii, s. v. Ducks, 
Bombay, 258, E. 

Bin ; s. v. Coffee, 178, ii, 

Bunaras ; ann, 1790: s. e. Masalipatam, 429, ii, 

Bunoal ; s. v. Tael, 675, ii, twice. 

Buneho; ann. 1078 : a. v. Coffoo, 179, i. 

Bunchy ; ашп. 1628: з. v. Ooffes, 179, ii. 

Bunce; s. v. Buncus, 97, i; ann. 1711: s.v. 
Buneus, 97, i, twice, 

Buncus; s. v. 97, i, s. v Oheroot, 144, ii; ann, 
1760 : 8.9. 97, i. 

Band ; s. v. 97, i and ii, я. т. Dowk, 951, i s.r. 
Compradore, 782, i, s. v, Praya, 845, ii; ann. 
1786: 4. v. Poolbundy, 547, i; ann. 1810: 
s. v. 97, ii; апп, 1818: s. v. Bendameer, 68, 
i; апа, 1860, 1875 and 1876: s. v. 97, ii; 

Bund Amir; anm. 1850: s. v, Bendamecr, 68, i, 

Bundelcand ; айп. 1828 : г. », Thug, 697, i. 


Perpetuano, 


Bundelkhand ; s. v. Coss, 208, i, s. э. Pindarry, 
538, ii, г, v. Jeol, 811, i.. 

Bund Emeer ; ann. 1818: s. v. Bendameer, 68, i. 

Bunder ; s. ». 97, ii, twice; ann. 1590: s. v. 
Arakan, 25, i; ann. 1678 and 1800 : s. v. 
97, ii; ann. 1877: s. v. Apollo Bunder, 24, i. 

Bunder-bost ; s. e. 97, ii, 

Bunder Malunks ; s, v. Madapollom, 406, il. - 

Bundobust ; « v. 98, i. 

Bundook; s. v. 98, i. 

Bundoo Sing; ann. 1756: s. v- Hackery, 810, ii. 

Bunduk ; s. v. Bundook, 98, i, 8 times. 

Bundur; ann, 1825: s. v, Bander-boat, 98, i. 

Bundur beat ; ann. 1896: s. v. Bunder-boat, 99, i. 

Bunduri; ann, 1802 : s. v. Coast, The, 172, i. 

Bundariarce ; ann. 1679: в, v, Larry-bander, 816, ii. 

Bandy ; ann. 1829: s. v. Bandy, 44, ii. 

Bung ; ann. 1590: s. v. Bengal, 64, ii, 

Bungaleh ; апп, 3590: s.v. Bengal, 64, ii 

Bangalo ; ann. 1780: s. ә. Bungalow, 98, ii; aan. 
1788: s. v, Oantonment, 121, ii; авп. 1798 
(twice), 1794 and 1809 : s. э. Bungalow, 99, i. 

Bungalou; ana. 1872: s. v. Bungalow, 99, i. 

Bungalow ; s. v. 98, i, 5 times, 768, i, s. v. Box- 
wallah, 88, i, s. v. Bungalow, Dawk-, 99, ii, 
seo 156, i, footnote, а, v. Dawk Bungalow, 282, 
ii, twice, г. v. Singapore, 686, ii; ann. 1680: 
8. v. 768, i; ann. 1772: s. v. Sneaker, 645, 
i; ann. 1784 and 1787: s. v. 99, i; ann. 
1810: s. v, Obabostra, 139, i; ann. 1818 and 
1824 (both twice): s, v. 99,1; алп, 1848: s. о, 
Achénoek, 2, ti; ann, 1849: в, v. Pitarrah, 
540, ii; ann. 1862: s. v. Shela, 629, ii; ann. 
1875: s. v. 99, ii. 

Bungalow, Dawk-; s. v. 99, E. 

Bangarus ; s. v. Polonga, 545, i, 

Bungarus eaeruleus; s, v, Cobra Manilla, 178, i. 

Bungelo; ann. 1711: г. v. Bungalow, 768, ii. 

Bungelow ; ann. 1711: г, v. Bungalow, 768, ii; 
ann. 1781-88 : s. s. Bungalow, 98, ii, 

Bungheo ; ann. 1826 : s. v. Bungy, 99, ii. 

Bungkus; s. v. Buncus, 97, i." 

Bungy ; з. v. 99, ii, twice, s. v. Haldloore, 811, ii, 
s. v. Mehtar, 488, i. | 

Banjãr ; з, v. Brinjarry, 88, í. 

Bunjara ; ann. 1682 : s. e, Vanjaras, 88, i, twice ; 
ann. 1818: s, v. Vanjáris, 88, ii. 

Bunjarrah ; з. v. Brinjarry, 88, i. 

Bunjarres; ғ. о. Brinjarry, 87, ii, 

Bunkur; г. т. Bayer, 60$, i. -` 

Bana ; 8. v. Coffee, 178, if, 

Bunnaysh; s. v. Buaow, 100, i. 
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Bannow; s. v. Bunow, 100, i, ғ. v. Foozilow, 
278, 1, 

Bunnu; ann. 1028: s. v. Coffea, 179, ii. 

Bunow; s. v. 99, ii, а. v. Dobbory-pock, 76, i, 
в. v. Puckerow, 556, ii, г. v. Shampoo, 621, ii, 
в, v. Lugow, То, 890,1; ann. 1810: г. o. 
Mehtar, 488, i. 

Bunra ; апп, 1578: e. v. Coffeo, 179, i, ) 

Bunya; з. v. Banyan (1), 48, ii, s. v, Braliminy 

' Bull, 85, i, s, v. Buoknul, 90, i, в. v. Hindoo, 

316, i, twice, з. v. Kythee, 880, ii. 

Buona-Bahis ; ann. 1760 : а, v. Bombay, 78, i, 

Burabra ; ann. 1385 : s. v, Concan, 189, ii. 

Buraghmagh; ann. 1707: s. e. Sonaparanta, 
047, 1. 

Buraghmsh ; ann. 1759 : г, v, Osréns, 778, i. 

Bôraghmah ; ann. 1759 : +. v, Burma, 101, i, ғ, v- 
Talapoin, 078, i. 

Burampocts ; ann, 1768: в, % Munnocpore, 837, 
i, 3 timos. - 

Buran ; s. v. China, 158, i. 

Burdoniaan ; s. v. Burdwan, 100, i. 


Burdwan’; s. e, 100, i, twice, s, о. Adawlut, 753, ii, 
758, i; ann. 1760 : з. v. Clrocklah, 780, i. 3,0. 
Rosident (а), 848, ii ; ann. 1786 : e, v. Pool 
bundy, 547, i; апп, 1790 га. е. Bayer, 605, ii. 

Durce ; апп. 1799: s. v, Jowaulla mookheo, 854, ii. 

Burger ; в. v. Burgher (a), 100, i. 

Burgher; г, e. 100, i, 768, ii, s. v. Badcga (b), 
84, ii; ann, 1807 and 1877: s. v. (а), 100, ii. 

Burgundasses ; ann. 1778 : s. v. Zemindar, 748, ii. 

Burhanpur ; а. v. Bora, 79, ii. 

Burial, Straits of ; ann. 1790: s, e, Guardafoj, ` 
Cape, 805, ii. . 

Düridan ; s, v. Bályar, 40, ii. 

Burishki ; s. ә. Rice, 578, i. 

Bari-Thabet ; ann. 1247 : s, v. Tibet, 699, i. 

Burj-khádi ; а. v. Breech-Candy, 767, i, 

Burkandáz ; ann. 1850: s, e, Buxorry, 108, i. 

Burkundauze ; s. v. 100, ii, s. v. Budgerow, 91, 
il, а. v, Buxerry, 104, ii, s. v, Duffadar, 258, ii, 
в. v. Peon, 528, i. ` 

Burkundnzes; ann. 1794: s, v. Durkundauro, 100, ii. 

Barladora.; з, v. Datura, 281, i. 


(To be contimuca,) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ASPECT OF HINDU WORSHIP. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “INDIAN ANTIQUARY.” 
Bra, — At Vol. XXIX. p. 279,' a question is 
uxked regarding tho Hindu aspect of worship 
at noon and eyening and towards the north. 
I feel inclined to solve the problom contained in 
it thus :— 
In the Vedic period, in which Nature alono in 
her baro outlines was tho source of worship and 
when no work of tion was yet admitted 
_ mto or invented by the admiring ouriosity of tho 
primeval beings, thore was but ane single direo- 
tiom (i e, if there was any at all), to which 
' worshippers turned ir facos at tho time of 
' offering their simple yet sinoere prayers The 
rosy dim light of the dawn and the immedintely 
sucoooding dazzling light of the sun improesed 
' their images so vividly on thoir infant minds that 
they began to pour forth thoir natural fecling of 
adoration to those phenomens, regarding thom as 
1 qi Aer TT wem ачат: tC, 
REEE егт: CNTTUTHIS ATCT UL 
dieat RIS ot g es | 
RETA quet «тага ASMA 
оеп TAF KE ans: | 
Чй Wer эч саш Iser 0 а 11 - 





so many deities in subsoquont poriods. 

the whole Vedic period, moreover, thongh wo find 
respectful mention made of other gods and god- 
dosscs, yet nowhere is to be traced any othor 
direction to which the worshipper turned his face 
at the time of prayer. But as ritualistic tendenoy 
inoroasod and forms were conjoined to prayers, in 
the succeeding ages of the Brahmana, and more 
cepocially the Stirs, days, the worshipper had to 
pay attehtion to other quarters ns well. Then, 
according as the preáminenoe af certain 
deitios was to be considered the chief factor 
of worship, dtreotions were pesorted to oero- 
moniously. Thus all tho ‘сід. quarters of tho 
universe aré dedicated to’ eight — and eron to 
moro according to some writers — deities that . 
are looked upon as prosiding over them for ful- 
filling tho objects in viow of worshippers.! Ina 
work, in which various quarters aro assigned to 
various doities, it is stated that the god Brabmã 


qat ere агат эга: {тШ | 
dada ч тет wart grew Ii 
aur бест чэч татай: 1 

жаг Вг at атат Әгер и « И 
йот Ret aah ante gor 1 

qur чанач wo orega n vu 
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distributed bit by bit the portions of the universe, 
and appointed guardians of different directions. 
In consonance with this belief, prayer is offered 
to each in the direction conseerated by his resi- 
dence. There is no rule of guidanoe, be it 
remarked in passing, for facing toward directions 
in the ordinary daily performances that are 
kuown as Nitya Karmas. In a Kdmya or Naimit- 
tiba Karma, the worshipper has to invoke that 
_ deity from whom he intends to seak his boon with 
due ceremonials. In the former description, how- 
over, he has to pay some regard to direstions and 
such other forms, but an unoonseioas neglect of 
any of them does not deserve to be met by any 
penalty. The turning of the devotee's faco 
towards a partionlar direction depends, toa 
great extent, upon his choice of the deity. 
Biva, the supreme God of Destruction, is adored 
in the north, and the Bun, the vivifying agent of 
tho animal and the vogotablo world, is adored in 


the east during the hours of morning. The latter 
is worshipped in the north when he is in his full 
meridian, and in the west, in his decline. A 
Brahman, for instance, offers his Arghya, in the 
course of his performance of the Saadkyd cere- 
mony, to the Sun im these three directions, the 
east, the north and the west, during mornings, 
noons and evenings. In funoral coremonios, 


"however, the deities that aro invukod io preside 


over the ceremonies nre worshippod in the south, 
beeanso of its being dedicated to Yama, the God 
of Death. : 

The subject demands fuller treatment than can 
be given in a mere letter, and I hope to return 
more fully later on in a act paper. 

BShevnagar, 8. S. Manri, B. A 
Bhagat's Street, 
5th Nov. 1000. 


MISCELLANEA, 


THE POPULAR VIEW OF GANESA IN MADRAS, 

Ganéaa, the God of Wisdom, and the eldest son 
of Siva and Parvati, is tho remover of obstacles 
and difficulties, and the most popular of all the 
domestio deities of India. His shrine is in every 
Hindu village, and he is worshipped in every 
Hindu house. Hvery school-boy commences his 
lessons after making his usual prayers to 
Ganésa. The following two prayers are usually 
given to him by a Bráhman boy : — 

“Gajdnanami ЬМНа ghandif sévitum 
Kapitha jambu palasdra bhakshitum 
Umásutam toka vindia Edranam 
Namdmi Vigulévarapidapanhajam.” 

"Muskibavdkand modaka kastá 
Ckámarakarnd Vilambita sutra 
Vámana rupd Makékveraputrá 
Vignavisdyaka padduamaste,” 

Every morchant enters on his businees after 
first propitinting this deity. In marriages and in 
evory kind of religious ceremony Ganésa is the 
first god whose helpis invoked. Almost all the 
standard works in the Sanskrit and Vernacular 
languages begin with an invocatiun of tho help of 
this God of Wisdom. 

Gandia is reprosented as elephant in face and 
man in body. The elephant's heud is tho emblam 
of sagacity. He has four arms, and they hold 
an elephant's trunk, a mouse, mace, und siódaka, 
(rice-pudding). Ho wears а crown. His ears nre 
4dorned with jewels, and in tho toreheud he wears 
Une vibkáti (tho sacred ashes). 


He is worshipped under diferent names, as 
Gansa, GapnApati, Vindyaks and Pillayar 
(Tamil), by all Hindus, Inal the Saiva temples 
there is & shrine attached to him, and in the 
Vaishnava temples he is worshipped as Tumbik- 
kai Alwar — the sage with the elephant's trunk 
— and as Viévakeéna. He has also temples 
of his own in many places, and as the favourite 
son of Siva he receives honours equal to him. 
His image is adored by men and women alike 
with zincero dovotion. Ho is, in fact, the personi- 
fication of sagacity, shrewdnoss, patienco and 
learning. 

As en instance of his sagacity, it is popularly 
narreted that, when ho was в child and playing 
ю company with his brother Subrahmania, 
Siva promised to present a mango-fruit to lim 
who made a cirouit round the world ond returned 
first, Subrakmania summoned his vdhanu the 
peacock, mountod, and was ready for the journey. 
But Gandéa calmly went round Siva, his father, 
and then demanded tho fruit. “But you nover 
went round the world,” said Siva. “What is the 
world, but your own holy self I went round 
you, therefore I went round the world," was 
Gantéa’s wise reply. Siva was, of course, 
convinced, praised Ganêéa for his shrowdness, and 
gave him tho fruit, which, howover, he shared with 
Subrahmanis. А 

The peculiarity of the worship of Ganésa is 
that it is combined as it were with that of ovory 
other god and all sects unito in claiming him us 
their own. The largest temple built in South- 
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ern India in honour of Ganise is the famous 
and beautiful rock temple built m Trichinopoly 
known as the Uoahipilayar Kóvil. 


Vináyakachavuti is the day on which Ganééa 
was born — the fourth day of Bhádrapad, and on 
thas day there is, of course, а birthday feast im his 
honour, and elay images of him are made for 
worship, as the worship of mpitiba or earth is 
exjoinod by the Bdzires, In respectable families 


the house and decorated with all kinds of flower 
garlands. Old and young bathe early im the 
morning and sit near the priest, who consesratos 
the idol by reciting incantations from his books 
and throwing on it red-ooloured rice or manirdk- 
shitas. Food, sweetmeats and fruit are offered 
to the image, and the god is invoked to partake 


[Joma, 1961. 


of the offerings. In the evening the rest of the 
ceremony is performed by the master of the 
house through the priest, who invokes the god to 
bless the whole of the family and remove any 
calamity that may be threatening thom dering 
tho year. The next evening the image is carried 
toa tank and committed to the water with ox- 
pressions of regret for the departure of the god 
till the next year. 

On the day of this foast, the Hindus aro 
prohibited from looking at the moon; amd if by 
accident they should soe it, they get their neigh- 
boure to revile them in the hope that the calamity 
likely to follow may be limited to this abuse. 
This foast is observed with still greater pomp, 
conriviality and musio in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, aud kept up there for ten days. 

E. ЗвгкАжтА IYER. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


WEEPING AS A FORM OF GEEXHTING. 


Амонват the Andamanese the well known 
method, often reported, of greeting a relativo 
after a prolonged absence ix to sit round him 
and weep audibly and visibly. Lately, while 
I was looking on ata soene of this kind with 
some Panj&ébt police, who were both Sikhs amd 
Musalmfins, I was surprised at their telling me 
that weeping was а common method of reooiving 
very near relativos after & long absenoe in the 
Panjab also, 


Е. О. Тимрьа. 


OORBUPTIONB OF ENGLISH IN PORT BLAIR. 
1. Bis the Hindustani word for “twenty” ie 
used by,sorae of the conview in giving their num- 
bers; thus, when asked his name and member a 
man will reply: — “Віз 172" By this ho means 
“No; 172 В.” .А good many years ago the num- 
bering of the conricis was recommenced from the 
beginning and the setend serios were distinguish- 
ed by the English letter B. | 

2. Amopg building terms the following are 
commonly in use : — Halpilot for wall-plate, 


3. -Datan for batten. 
4.. Kinpóah for king-poet. 
5. Xirnis for soreen, 


B. С. Tura. 


HINDU SUPERSTITIONS IN THE CENTRAL 
PROVIN OES. 


1. Bome old women are always sweeping the 
house or yard although there is a saw against 


it: — 


"As oft thy hoase or yard thon eweepest, | 
Bo oft a doar one’s loss thou woopost. ” 

2 No woman wil sweep cut the houso at 
night for fear of ‘sweeping away Lakshmi, the 
goddess of. wealth. ` 

8. Ifthe umbilisal cord .juickly falls from 
the child after birth it foretells Hberality; if it is 
slow in doing so it foretells closences. 

4. Directly a child is born and befere it is 
washed, one of the women present, usually an old 
member of the family, smiles on the child and 
besprinkles it with water. In doing this she has 
a two-fold object: to menld the character of tho 
child to her own model, and to prevent any ill 
effecta, should the ehild sneeze before it is cleaned. 
A mowo in such conditions is a terrible thing, for 
i$ prognostioates a death among those who 
surround it, and in any case upects the business 
of any one who happens to hear it, 

5. Itisa common practice to pass a mowly 
purchased fowl three imes round the: domestic 
hearth. This is sometimes varied by taking a 
little salt and, after passing it three times round 
the fowl, throwing the salt into the fire. The 
object in either is tha mame, By this means the 
fon) is induced to stay at home,and there is no 
need to clip its wings or to keep it abut.up for a 


Nagpyr. М. R. Prntow. 
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NOTES ON INDIAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
BY J. ¥ FLEET, 1.0.8. (Exrp.), PRD., ОТИ; 
The Bindavádi country. 


N insoription at a témple called Jédukalafadagugi, “the temple of the two similar 
A pinnacles,” at Sügi, in the Rén taluka of the Dhárwár distriot,! records that, on Sémavira 
(Monday) the full-moon day of the month Migha of the Vik&rin sasteatsore, Seka-Barvat 981 
(expired, according to the southern luni-solar system of the cycle), — that is to say, in January, 
A. D. 1080, — the Western Chílukya king Traildkyamalla-Ahavaralle-(Sim&ivara I), 
having made a state progress through the south, and having conquered the Chôla, turned back, 
and, while continuing his progress at Puliyappayanavidu which was a Village included 
In the Sindavadi nad,‘ on the occasion of an eclipse of the moon, gave the village of Aivuntr 
which was included in the KisukAd seventy, by a timraddsena or copper-plate charter ; and, 
having obtained it, the Mehd:dmaniddhipati and Ma ade, the Dendantyaka Nigadóva, 
who had the biruda ot Ahavamallanakésari, “the lion of vamalla" — and who was then 
governing the Kisukád seventy, the Toragare sixty, and P4]gu]ikür-Ifjege and other (un- 
named) Chattagrémes, according to tho sarvdbhyantarasiddhi, — gave tho village of 8tvundr by 
a éiaédsana, or stone charter, to Sômêsvarapandita, of the temple of the god Nág6évara, — 
founded by himself (Nágadéva), and attached to (pratibaddha) the temple of the god Naga- 
Tésvara of the royal city or capital (rdjadhdaf) Sandi, — for the rites and repairs of the temple 
of Nágêévara, and for the feeding of azoetios, and other purposes.* 


The Aindavadi country is mentioned again in an inscription of A, D. 1079 at Anantapur in 
the Shimoga district, Mysore, brought to notice by Mr. Rice," which places in it an ayrahéra, 
the name of which is given in the published translation as “ Kambagíla Belgali,” but in the 
original is really, — Mr. Rice has told me, — KafiehagAra-Be]gali. А 

Kafichagêra-Belgali is easily identified with tho 'Kunchagar Bellagul’ of the Indian 
Atlas sheet No, 58 (1827), on the east bank of the Hagari-Védavat! river, in lat. 15? 31’, long. 
77º 2º, eighteen miles towards the north-weat-by-west from АН, the head-quarters ofthe ДІАГ 
tàluka of the Bellary distriot.® 


With thia identification established, we can see that the Sindavadi country included at 
any rate the Alor taluka of the Bollary district, and doubtless also the Adéni or Ádwáni 
taluka, on the north of Aldr, up to the Tuügabhadrü, The name means “the country of the 
Sindas." And we shall probably find hereafter that the Sindavddi country included much 


1 Mot published, A transcription is given in the Bliss MB. Collection, VoL I., р. 144 ff. of the оору in the 
Library of the Edinburgh University, p. 86 b, ff. of the copy in the Library of the Royal Asistio Boolety, London. 
I quote, however, from an ink-impression. 

7 2 Mention is made, further on, of an eclipse of the moon, which bas to be taken in connection with the abore 
details. The date, however, hes not been recorded altogether correctly. On the apecified full-moon day, there was 
a total eclipse of the moon, visible in India: but the day was nos a Monday ; 5 was Thursday, Mb January, A. D. 
1060 (seo Yon Oppolser’s Oamom der Fineternisse, р. 800, Мо: 8503, and Bewells Койрон of the Moon in Indis, 
p. Xx|v.). — A year later, there was а parblal eclipse of the moon, visible in India, on Monday, Sh January, 
A. D. 1001; bub this, though again the fulkmotn of Migha, was inthe Birvarin милоста, Bake-Beskvat 061 
(expired). 

з Dakshinadig-vijayam-poydu Ohsjamal jaya-zeydu maguje bijoyah-peyywihioh. — Regarding tha weaning of 
vijayah-gey and bjeyas-gey, Чо go In triumph, to make a state progress; to visit,’ see Bp. Ind. Vol. ҮТ. p. 51, note 5. 
Tt is just possible, .however, that, while rendering bijeyah-goy in that way, we should ieanalaie vifeyex-gey by 
' bo conquer,” at leash in some palmages. 


t Biudavidi-náia bakya grimak Pujliyappeyage-vidino]. ° Kisubid-eipatiore baliye Bivruuór. 

* In connection with my remarks about nemna and visemes in Ep. Ind. Vol. VI. p. 168, note 11, it may be noted 
thai а verse in this record presents the word dnemaa, — Bivsa-pede-yugo]- incuma-ridytritiigalgas, “and for 
pudents who bow down to the tro feet of Biva.” 

Y Mysore Fuccriptions, p. 308. 


- © The preáx inthe name servos to distinguish the place from ‘Bader Bellaqui, thirty-two miles towards tho | 
north-eest, end‘ Kerra Bellagal,’ бону vine аши tomardi Us ай-й asd, Hye Бао nineteen miles 
to the souih-east-by-sasi, from ‘Kuachagar Bellagul. 
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more than ihe territory indicated just above, and that the latter had some more specific name, 
marking it as a subdivision of tha whole Sindavâdi country. For, in the first place, imme- 
diately on the west of the Hagari-VédavaM river there was a district known as the Bellakunde 
three-handrod, — taking its name from the * Bullakoondy' of the map, in lat. 15º 89', long. 77°, 
in the Bellary tálukn, but having Kurgéd as its chief town, — which, though in A. D. 1010 
it was in tho administrativo charge of Iriva-No]ambédhiràja under Vikramüditya V., was 

“io A. D. 1178 end 1181 in the possession of the Makâmangalsivara Piriya-RAchgmolla and his 
grandaon the Makémardaléwara Irmedi-RAchamalla, son of Irumgu]a, belonging to one of the 
branches of tho Binda family that claimed descent from “the long-armed Sinda;” and another 
clear indication of the territory belonging to tha Rindas seems to be furnished by the n&me of 
the ‘Sindunoor’ of the map, а town in the Nixam's Dominions, on the north of the Tunga- 
bhadrá, in lat. 15° 46/, long. 70? 49’, 


Further, Pujiyappayanavidu may now be safely identified with the ‘Hoolybeado’ 
of the map, three miles almost due north of Albr.* ‘ Hoolybeade appears to be only an ordi- 
nary village, nota town. But Puliyappeyagavida is itself described in the record as only a 
village (gréwa) ; and the map shews several large tanks, within easy reach from ‘ Hoolybeade,’ 
as well as smaller ones at ‘ Hoolybeade' itself and at ‘Toomlybede’ close by, which would 
make the locality convenient for the encampment (dds, vidu) of an army. 


We can also now identify the village of Sivuntr in the Kisukad seventy. The boundaries 
of it are fully laid down in the record. The passage does not include any village-names. But it 
places on the south-west, west, north-west, and north, a stream: called perbelje, “the big 
stream,” and on the northeast the uppins-palja, “the salt stream.’1° The record entrusts the 
‘guardianship of the grant to the six бомби and the eight Se/fis of Stydi, which indicates 
that Sivapir must have been somewhere quite close to Sidi. This, and the mention of the two 
streams, suggests at once the 'Jeogulloor of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 41 (1859), the 
* Sigloor’ of the Map of the Dharwar Collectorate (1874), six miles west-sonth-west from Sû qi, 
and lying just south of the confluence of a large stream and a smaller one. And, whether we 
take the actual spelling of the modern name as Jigalür or as Jigalr, we oan now recognise that 

two names BSivupür and Jiga]ür or Jigalür are in fact identical, For the occasional 

from s into j, at any rate in composition, we have the authority of tho Babdamawdarpasa, 

. atitra 68, tho examples to which give us pon + surigé == pokjurige, ' a golden knife or dagger,’ 
~ men + sár == mufljür, ‘the front eaves of a house, mus + tera gw == mukjepagu, ‘the front end of a 
female’s garment,’ and tag + sodar == tasjodar, ‘an extinguished lamp. For the interchange of x 
with J and |, we may quote the well known name of the Kalachurya king Bijjga or Bijjala, and 
basa, bala, “a branch of a family,’ etc.,3 and the variants sursa!, malal, majal, also maral and malar, 
all meaning ‘sand, gravel.’ For the interchange of s and g, the Rev. Е. Kittel's Kannada-English 
Dictionary gives us toral, tél, togal, ‘the skin, a hide, leather г’ and we may compare, from the same 
authority, the connection of bégu, MA, ‘ spying,’ with the Tamil and Malayájam céve; and we have 

a cognate interchange of band g in gomba, bombe, ‘an image, idol, puppet, doll,’ and gofali, bojali, 
‘husk, chaff,’ and gobbw]i, bobéw]i, * a kind of Acacia.’ . The Bûqi inscription of A, D. 1060 itself 
furnishes another instanoe of the interchange of v and g: among the enemies whom, it ays, the 

* Regarding certain erroneous proposals to identity Po|tyappeyagavk|u with Huliytr fa tbe Tumkůr district, 
Mysore, and Sivan tir with Bavantr, the сце? town of the Na&ive State of the same nama within the limits of the 

~ Dhkrwir district, — (the former has bean repeated in Mysore, revised edition, Vol. І p. 898), — reference may te 
! made, if wanted, to Dyn, Kan, Disirs, p. 441, note 6, 

M On tho southof Biruntr iè places — gósisiya kereya imhlona meyya banaiyo- merada meg-gudde, — “ three 
heaps (of stones) ab a banad-ires (or, perhaps, three clusters of Danni. trees) on the south side of the tank called 
Géekatyakege, tho tank of the Géedsi, or af the Géetals.” The tank is nob shewn in the map, and perhaps does not 
now exist. For the word géetal, soe Ер. Ind. Vol. ҮТ. р. 255, and nojo 2. - 

П I take hare, of course, as every whore else;ibe distance from village-site to village-site. T'he eastern boundary 
of the lands of 'Jeegulloor, 'Jigloor, is only two and а bsf miles array from ihe southern half of the wedtarn 
boundary of ВО. 

12 Bee Жр. Ind. Vol ҮТ. p, 258, and note 2. 
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was in the hands of a Makémandalstvara Singana, who may be identical with the person men- 
tioned just above or may be the Binda prince Siiga, younger brother of Achugi L; and, at the 
samo time, Suggaladêv!, daughter of Séméévara L, and younger sister of Bômbávara Il., was 
governing the Nidugundi agrakára, in the Kisnkhd seventy, according to the tribhfgábhyan- 
torasiddhi А passage dated in A. D. 1085, in опе of the records at Arasibtdi, is the first. 
which definitely connects the Bindas with the Kisuká&d district; it recites that, in the specifled 
year, in the time of Vikramâditya VL, there was a certain Mahdsémanis Barmadêvarasa, son of 
Bindarasa, who belonged to the Sinda family and had the hereditary title of “lord of 
Bhógávat!pura the best of towns," and that Barmadêvaraga's Suskaeergode Barmana made ап 
annual allotment from the swAka or custome-duty of the mannsya and the pamáya of the 
locality, for the support of the members of the establishment of the Jain temple called 
Gogadabedaigiya-Jinflays at Vikramapura :#0 this passage, however, does not establish more 
than that a member of the family of the Sindas had some local authority at Vikramepura- 
Arasibtdi. A passage dated in A, D. 1087, in another of the records at Arasibldi, mentions 
a certain MahkdsSnddhkipat and Dandandyaka, the Mahdsdmantddhipati Levarasa, “ who had 
the favour of the goddess Mah4lakshmi,” 9! and who was then governing the Kisnkáq seventy 
and the Karividi thirty, under Vikramaditya VI. An inscription at Sidi mentions a certain 
Mahds6mania Dadigarasa, son of Gundarasa,— who was descended from Lôkarasa of the 
Balivathéa, lord of the Dagignmagdala country, — as making a grant in A. D. 1118 or 1114, 
from some local property belonging to him, toa temple at Sidi ;" but the record is much damaged, 
and it cannot be said, at present, whether this Dadigarasa had the administrative charge of 
the district : he may perhaps have been & prince of the Dadigavadi cyuntry in Mysore, possess- 
ing some outlying property at Sidi, just as, we know from the Atakûr inscription, Bútuga II. 
gave to Manalera a village in the Belvola district, in addition to the Atukf&r group of twelve 
villages in the Mandya táluka, Mysore.“ -The next record shews the district in the hands 
of the Bindas of Yelbarga. Jé is the Kodikop insoription, dated in A. D. 1122, which tells us 
that the. Makdmandalésvara Achugi IL, of that family, was then, as a feudatory of Vikramá- 
ditya VL, enling the Kisukád seventy, and Nareyaúgal which was the chief town of a group 
of twelve villages in the Belyola three-hundred, and Abbegere, and some other (unnamed) 
towns. And the district seems to have continued in the possession of the Sindas from that 
time. The other Kodikop -inscription tells us that in A. D. 1144 Permhgi I., son of Áchugi 
IL, was ruling the Kisukidu nád, the Bigadago nád, the Kelavâdi nád, and the Nareyathgal 
^d, ав a feudatory of Perma-Jagadêkamalla IL" The Pattadakal inscription shews that in 
A. D. 1163, Permádi's younger brother Chávugda IT., — in conjunotion with the princes (kumérar), 
that ів to sey his sons Àchugi III. and Permádi IL., — was ruling the Kisuküd seventy, the 
Bigadage seventy, the Kelavigi three-hundred, and other (unnamed) distriots and that his 
piriyaras or senior wife Dómaladévi, and Achugi ILL, were exercising local powors of govern- 
ment at Paitadaknl.” Another of the Nidagundi inscriptions, which refers itself, without any 
specific date, to the reign of the Kalachurya king Bijjala, that is to the period A. D. 1156 to 








4 An inscription at Nidagandi in the Bon blinks; no&oed in Dyn. Кам. Distre. р. 674, — From the records at 
ВЕН and Nidagupdi, Н appears probable that the words diana tavimarh Simga-mahttala-patt in line 21 of the Patta- 
dakal inscription of A. D. 1183, were not really intended to introduce, as thay certainly do if interpreted simply as 
they stand there, a second Stiga or Birhha as а younger brother of Bamma son of Ãohugi L, but refer back to the 
Mika who is mentioned in Hine 18 as one of the younger brothers of Ashugi I. 

® . Eliot MB. Collection, Vol L, Edin. p. 71, Lond. p. 48; endoysed by my own reading of the original record. 

п This is somewhas suggestive of а connection with the Bilàhiras of Karhtj, whose family goddess was 
Mahflakshmi, 

A Biot ЫЗ. Collection, Yol. I., Ваш. p; 197, Lond. p. 77 b, endorsed, and oorrected in respoot of the name of 
tha thirty district, by my own reading of the original record, 

® I quote from an ink-impression, ч Ер. Ind. Vol. VL p. 53. 

= Jour, Bo. Br.-E. As. Soc, Vol, XL p. $61. 

и Did p. 965, The original record might be examined again, to aboertain, if possible, whether any parioular 
Disco named, in lins 18; as the sess of government of Permk]! І. ` 

n Ibid, p.371, Begarding the date, вое noté 3 on page 359 abore, 
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1167, speaks of Oh&vunda П. as governing the Kisukád seventy, the Bagudage seventy, the 
Kelavâdi three-hundred, the Nareyamgallu twelve, and the Karividi thirty, according to the 
tribhégdbhyantarasiddAt, and ruling at the capital (nelsvidw) of Hrambarage. The Aihole insorip- 
tion mentions Bijjala and Vikrama, who were the sons of Châvunds II. by his other wife 
Biriyâdôvi, aa ruling tho Kisuk&q seventy, the Bigadage seventy, and the Kelavidi three- 
hundred, in A. D. 1169-70. Another of the Nidagundi insoriptions mentions Bijjala again, as 
governing in A. D. 1174 Hrambarage, which it would place as a capital (rájadhéxi) in the 
Kisukáda nddu. An inscription at Rô mentions Vikrama as ruling at the capital of 
Erambarage, and governing the Kisukéq seventy according to the tribhágábAyamtaraziddM, in 
A. D. 1178, under the Ks]achurys king Sankama. And, finally, another of the inscriptions at 
Nidagundi, which refers itself to the reign of the Dévagiri-Yadava king Singhana, mentions 
his Makápradhána, ihe Mahdpasdyita, Paramavisvásin, and  Báhaitaraniyógddhipati, the 
Barv&ihikárin Visudôvandyaka, as ruling, in A. D. 1229 or 1293,61 Erambarage, “which had 
caused itself to be called the capital, or a capital, in the seventy of Kisukâdu."3 The Sinda 
prinoes had evidently then passed away. 
The Karividi thirty district, 

This small distriot has been mentioned on page 266 and just above, under the date of À. D. 
1087 and the period A. D. 1156 to 1167. The Nidagundi inscription of the latter period 
presents in two forms the name of the town from which, evidently, the group of villages took: 
ita appellation. In lines 49 and 50, it describes the Sinda prince Oh&vunda IL as governing 
the Kisuk&d seventy, the Bagadage seventy, the Kelavâdi three-hundred, the Nareyamgallu 
twelve, and the Karividi! thirty, according to the tribhégdbhyantarasiddai, and ruling at the 
capital (neletd«) of Erathbarage. The object of the record is to register various grants to & 
temple of the god Distévara at Nidugundi. Lines 79 to 85 register grants at Nidugundi itself, 
made by Ohávunda II. and the Ürodeya or village-ohief of Nidugundi. Lines 85 to 90 register 
grants at а village named Siriguppe, made, in one case by Ohfvunda П. in conjunction with 
the Ürodeya of Biriguppe, and in the other case by Oh&vunda's sons Bijjala and Vilkramáditya 
in conjunction with the same Ürodeya. And then lines 90 to 94 register a grant which was 
made, in the presence of the sixty-eight (Mahájanas) of the great agrabfra Karimigi, by the 
MahdmandalSivcra Hermadidévarasa, — meaning Permüdi II., another son of Ohâvunda IL, — 
in conjunction with the Mahdpradhâna, the Dandendyaka Âchanayya. 

This last grant consisted of an allotment in the dasavandha-lands? of Ohâvunda II. and 

® Vol IX. above, ур. 08, 99. æ On this point, seo page 208 f. above, 

® Elliot MS. Collection, Vol. IL, Edin. p. 231, Lond. p. 08 b; oorreoted in respect of the date from an 
ink-impression, This record does not contain anything tending to piace in the Kisukig seventy Bûş itself, which 
(soe page 263 above) was apparently in the Bo|vola three-hundred, 

а This record is rather curiously dated in the Vijaya sashwaisora, coupled with the Saka year 1182. Vijaya wos 
Heka-Samvas 1153 current, = A. D. 1229-80, acoording to the northern luni-solaraystem of the cycle, which, however, 
had long coased, by that time, to be in use in that part of the country. Aooording to the southern lani-solar system, 
then in use thoro, Vijaya was É.-8. 1156 current (1155 expired), = А. D. 1288-84. Tho remaining details of the date 
are Ádltyavira (Sunday), coupled with the full-moon day of tho month Chaitra, And these details happen to be correc’ 
for both the years, On the first occasion the giren dike anded аё about 12 hrs, 54 min. after moan sunrise (for Ujjain) 
on Sunday, 11th March, A, D. 1229, On the second occasion, it ended at about 11 hrs, 58 min, on Sunday, 27th 
March, A. D. 1388, o 

@ On this point, soe page 264 f. above. 

1 In the penultimate syllable, the тоте] may be either tho short ¢ or the long f ; there is xothing'in this record, 
or m the Arasibiji record of A, D. 1087, to mark it either way. We ought perhaps to take it as the long f, as is tho 
«аге in the namo of Arasibigi. But the etymology of both the names is not settled yet. 

* We bare already met with the word dalavandha in the tadbhava-form dafawamma ; ses page 107 above, and 
note 13 Tho present record gives it twice in the form dajavendha, and onoe in the form dafavanda, It is tho 
Banakrit daÁabamdka, which occurs in Mascvadharmafdstra, vll. 107, in the sense of ‘a tenth part of a total sum.” 
O, P. Brown's Telugu-Englah Dictionary (185%) gives dafabandha, daisvandha, as meaning ‘an indm, or 
copyhold, taxed at one-tenth of the produce.’ And Н. Н, Wilson's Glossary of Indian Terms (1885) gires daéebhanda 
(by mistake for dalabandha), as moaning ‘a deduction of one-tenth of the retenue, on account of compensation for 
some publio work, as the construction of a tank, eio." The Madras Manual of the Administration, Vol. IIT. p. 260, 
bas followed Wilson's explanation of the meaning. 
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Achaņayya, which were in the dasavandha-lands, measuring three hundred mattará, ‘of the 
village of Karimidi. In the specification of the boundaries of this grant, we are told that the 
eastern boundary-mark was a liagada-kally, or stone marked with a Ийда, on the west of 
the limit of the lands of Muduvajal, And we oan now see that Karividi ог Karimidi is the 
‘ Kurumudi* of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 58 (1827), in the Nizam's Dominions, five miles on - 
the west of Yelbarga, and about the-same distance south-east-by-easth from Nidagundi, About 


a mile and a half on the north-east of * Kurumudi' there is ‘Moodola,’ which answers to the ` 


Muduvalal of this record and the Muduvolal of one of the Naregal insoriptions.? 


It is thus evident that the Karividi or Karimidi thirty was a small district lying, in part, 
between Yelbarga and the south-east oorner of the Kisnk&d seventy district. The village of 
Biriguppe, mentioned above, is evidently the * Birugoopa’ of the map, about six miles north- 
by-west from ‘ Kurumudi' Subsequent passages in the sanie record mention two other villages. 
capable of identification. One of them is Kodagantr, which is evidently the * Goodugunoor’ 
of the map, five and a half miles on the north of 'Kurumudi' And the other is Magore, 
which is plainly *Mageyru,' abont four miles towards the north-by-wesb from ' Kurumudi.' 
These three villages are to the east of the boundary of the Hn taluka. And they were, 
doubtless, all in the Karividi or Karimidi thirty, though the record does not actually say во. 


ON THE HISTORY OF RELIGION IN INDIA, — A BRIEF REVIEW. 
C BY ALBRECHT WEBER. ` 
(Translated from ths original Gorman by G. А. Q): 

Тнв great charm of the soierrée of Natural Philosophy lies in the opportunities which it affords 
for the observation of gradual coming into existence, — for the investigation of the development from 
first-to last of a single germ. fo also, in the stody of the history of Religion, we are enabled to follow 
the different phases undergone by an idea from its first inception to its culminating point, But 
between the two cases there is this great distinction ; that, while in the domain of Nature everything 
develops from that which is simple to that which is perfect, in the history of Religion it is often-exactly . 
the reverse, Here, that which is at the beginning is not only simple: it is also The Better, The 
Right, The True, But, in the course, of its development, foreign elements continue to make their 
influence felt, till, when we reach our goal, we are frequently confronted with something altogether 

“opposed to the propositions from which we started. Superstition has made itself master of the 
situation, and, like the fabled mermaid, we seo ‘a lovely maiden ending in an ugly fish.’ | 

No land in the world is go fall of instruction in regard to the origin and development of religious 
idees as India. Its colossal literature, reaching as it does over several thousands of years, presents to 
ua, in rich abundanoe, and ready for examination, specimens of each stage of their progress from the 
edrliest times to the present day. 2 ; 

Through it-we are led directly back to the Indo-Teutonio period. The time and looslity of 
this are, it is true, still veiled in the most complete darkness. When we talk about it we can only deal 
with periods of thousands of years, and each step that we make on this ground is feeble and insecure. 
Bome writers, such as Adelbert Kuhn and Adolf Pictet, have indeed attempted to construct a picture 
of the primitive Indo-Teutonio timos, but on cach occasion сія has shown how difficult it 
is to attain to any certain results, It is to the labours of Otto Schrader that we are specially 


„ ——————————————————————— 

3 Bee Jour. Bo. Dr. R. As, Soc. Vol, XT. рр. 337, 238. Tho rea] modem form of the name must, of course, be 
Мой, as in tho caso of the chief town of the Mudhô] State, which, from the only guide then available, namely 
the mention of “ the road to Muduvolal,” was еб wrongly pat forward by meas probably being the Muduvolal 
of the record. zí 

1 In submitting to the readers of the Indian Antiquary, this translation of Professor Wober's admirable mono- 
graph, — the summary, 60 to speak, of one of the many sides of his learning and his genius, — tho translator cea 
only expreas his regret that 1% has not been found possible to entrust the task to the benda of one more worthy to 
doal with it, by reason of his greater familiarity with the subjects treated of, and with the language in which it is 
composed. Tho translation haa bem revised by the author. 
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indebted for enlightenment in rogard to this question, In former times it was universally assumed 
that the original seat of the Indo-Tentonic race should be sought for in Asie, either on the Caucasus 
or on the Hindû Kush. A more recent opinion maintained with equal decision that this looality 
must be looked for in Europe itself ; nay, some went so far as to say, in Germany, The steppes of 
south Russia, on the banks of the Don and of the Volga, have also been suggested; while, quite 
lately, we have been led back again to the old theory, and have had Armenia and the country round 
the Oxus and the Jaxartes pointed out to us as the place of origin. 


Aided, however, by a comparative study of vocabularies, and, more especially, of habits, customs, 
and conoeptions typical of a people's everyday life, we can draw a picture of the state of civilisation in 
which the primitive Indo Teatonic people existed ; and this picture shows them to us, not, it must be 
admitted, in a remarkably high state of matarial culture, yet still in possession of deep-seated spiritual 
thoories and boliefa regarding their relations to the divine Powers of Nature under whose rule they 
felt themselves to lie. 


These purely symbolical conceptions of Nature bear witness to the existence of a sympathetic 
power of comprehension, and display, beside all the terror inspired by that Nature’s resistless forces, 
a grateful recognition of its magnificence and of ita beauty. The battles of the good powers against 
those hostile ones, who grudgingly desired to withhold from Man the heavenly moisture and fire, the 
heavenly light, bad in olden times already formed the subjects of poetic efforts. 


It is thus that in the Vedio toxts"of the Indians (not only in tho hymns of the Rik-somhité, but 
also in many of those fragmenta in the Atharva-smhhitá which serve as explanatory introductions to 
the incantations that form the subject of a hymn, aud even in the incantation formule themselves), we 
find а rich accumulation of material, which leads us directly back to the conceptions of ancient Indo- 
Teutonic times. ‘Comparative Mythology,’ which once entangled many by its magio, is nowadays 
fallen into the deepest discredit ; for its professors carried their conclusions too far, and insisted 
on the direct relationship of certain proper names, which further investigation showed was not capable 
of proof. In spite, however, of its having been convicted of various clearly proved mistakes, we must 
still admit tho accuracy of its main contention that in primitive times thoro already existed a well- 
established theory regarding the mutual Telationship between Gods and Mankind, and that habits and 
customs, nay, even formule and litanies, which communicated human wishes to the Divine Powers, 
whose assistance they were devised to induce, were already in full currency. The Torrors of the Night, — 
the Rescue from them by the Breaking of the Dawn, — the Light of the Day, advancing in its 
Victorious power, — the Thrusting Aside of all those heavenly phenomena which, in the shape of the 
Black Olouds, the Storm-wind, the Thunder and the Lightning, throughout the day menaced the 
human heart, — the Departure of the Day, and the Inbreak of the Night, — all these were deeply 
and warmly experienced and were described with lively fancy in the olden time. So also for the 
oocurrences of human life, for Birth. Upgrowth, Youth, the Course of Life, and Death; for the 
Relations of Sex and of the Family ; for the life in House and Field, in Plain and Forest, there oxisted 
the most manifold conceptions regarding tha dependence of mankind and his powerlessness before that 
which stood outside and abore him. 


It is true that but few of the Divine Personalities of this period can be discerned with absolute 
clearness, Some authorities go so far as to maintain that the only real Indo-Tentonio deities which 
oan be identified are a * Heavon-Father’ and a pair of youthful Gods, the Dioecuri, and that as to 
the latter wo are not even able to describe clearly their peculiar functions, When, however, we confine 
our attention to the so-called Aryan period, we find ourselves treading on much firmer ground. 
This period represents the time whan the European membars of the Indo-Teutonio race had already 
separated from the Asiatic ones, who later became Tranians and Indians, and while these last 
still dwelt together as one people, — the Aryans? For this period wo are in possession of a double 


um cM 


* Tho word drys literally means ' tho befriended,’ 
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set of literary authorities. For the Indians we have the Véda, and for the Iranians the Avesta, both 
of which point back to similar or identical conceptions and conditions of existence. 


From these we learn that, in this Aryan period, mankind had alresdy advanced beyond the 
ancient nature-symbolism, and had made the first step in tho course of his progress therefrom towards 
grouping together into one conoeption the various divine powers with which he was confronted, 

It came to be in this way. There was a deity whose origin rested on’ this naturo- 
symbolism, and to whom, in order to make up the sacred number seven, six companions were given, 
Together with these he appears as the Bearer of the Divine Order, — the Vedio rita, and Zend asha 
for arta, A Semitic influence has recently been suggested as acting in the oonception of this group, 
which has been thought to show a relationship with the seven planeta; but this point of oonnexion 
has not as yet been satisfactorily proved, more especially as the Véda shows no trace of any knowledge 
of these heavenly bodies, Besides this, the descriptions of this hely Group of Seven are of very 
different characters in the two sources of our knowledge, and the older form of belief is clearly that 
shown in the Vêda. Aocording to it there stands at the head of these Seven, who were themselves 
known as Aditya (i a, the Free or the Eternal), a Heaven-God who bore the name of Varuna. 
The identification of this name with that of the Greek Ouranos has been rejected by some recent 
authorities on comparative grammar, and it is true that, according to strict phonstic laws, Varupa 
van only represent a Grecian Oranos. On the other hand, in the first place, this form, ‘ Oranos,’ 
does осоп in а Greek dialect,“ and in the second place, proper-names do not appear to follow strictly 
the general phonetic laws of comparative grammar. 7 : | 

At any rate, even if we are to abandon the equation of Varupa with Ouranos, there can be no 
manner of doubt about the former word being the name of a Vedio God of the Heavens! 
Moreover it is very simple to derive his later restrioted relationship to the waters, the rain or the ses 
from his relationship to the A&risl Ocean. It is, moreover, the Night-sky, the nocturnal vault of 
heaven, which is represented by Varuna, who mounts his chariot adorned with brazen columns when 
' the sun sets. The universe ‘covered’ by him lies under his protection. He is omnipresent ; by his 
spies, the stars, he sees all that is hidden; he has, too, in his servicefemale spirits? from whom 
nothing is concealed. Не ів the avenger and punisher of all injustice. Where two disoourse one 
with another, there is Varuna between them. In the Váda there stands by his side his companion 
Mitra, the kindly God of the Day-sky, who mounts his golden chariot at the first gleam of dawn ` 
and acts more especially as the protector of all human contracts.’ He hardly ever appears exoept in 
company with Varuna, while Varuna, on the other hand, in token of his supremacy, is often glorified 
without any mention of bis companion. A pure nature-symbolism lies at the root of the conception 
of these two divinities, which has, however, in the case of both, developed in the direction of 
ethics, — the face turned in the direction of mankind. In the case of the five remaining ddityas, who 
indeed are seldom referred to, this ethical relationship is carried still further, so as to entirely exclude 
the original background of nature-symbolism. 

The corresponding group of seven holy beings which we mest in the Avesta possesses, as 
compared with that of the Véda, a distinctly secondary character. It belongs to а later period, and, 
as it stands, is the direct creation of an inspired prophet, Zarathustra. The Ahura-mazda 
who stands at their head is certainly derived from the Vedic Varuga, a god to whom, in the Véda, 
is especially given the title of Asyra, the Living One. But Ahure's six companions are purely 





з Perhaps connected with the Greek areté, virtue (f). 

4 In Lesbian, — according to a kind verbal communication from Johannes Schmidt 

ë To this group should also be referred ‘Father Zeus,’ Diespiter, Dyowsk pilar; also the Greek Trite (Trite- 
gonsia), Vodio Trita; and the explanation of tho Greek Akmon by the Vedic айтти. 

© The name of the Greek Erinmys corresponds to the Vedio sararyy?, tho floot, the pursuer. 

т Perhaps owing to a popular etymological connexion with the root with. 

* This word is derived directly from the root «s, which appears to Бате originally indléated ‘tively motion.’ 
When oon jugated in the th class it means simply ‘to throw, to shoot,’ but in the fnd class ii has developed the 
mare genoral signification of ‘to be.’ 
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speculative, formations. Mithra is no longer one of them, although in other respects he oocupios 
n the Avesta a prominent position olose to him.® 

Beside this tendency towards the idea of monotheism in the oonception of the Deity, thore also 
appears to have existed in the Aryan period, in a kind of contradiction to it, a tendency towards what 
may be called anthropomorphism.lo While the oxaltation of the man who ‘thinks’ to the 
rank of an eponymous hero — Father Manu, Mannus, (7) the Greek Minos — appears to belong 
lo the original Indo-Tentonic age, we have in the Aryan period the.change of the Dawn-Genius 
(Vivasvant) and his twin ohiliren, the passing day and the night (Fame and Yami), into 
purely human personalities, Yama is described in the Vêda as the first of those who died, and 
benoe stands at their head as their king. In the Avesta, in combination with ,A hura, ho appears as 
king and representative of mankind in general. So also the Bon of the Waters, Aptya (in Zend 
Athwya) or Trita (Traitexa) (in Zend Thrita, Thraetaona), ‘The Third,’ i. «., probably tho Heavenly 
Ocean considered as the third stage of the Heavens, is turned in the Averta into а hero. In the 
заде, however, of other similar names, such as Kdrya Uiana (Zend Kava-Us), Áyésy« (Zend 
Ayehye), wo cannot as yet observe any tangible symbolical conception of Nature as their basis, 

As a third characteristic of the Aryan period we must notice the special prominenco given to two 
sacrificial ritos, wz., the worship of fire, and the reverence paid to a certain plant which produced an 
intoxicating drink. Fire worship developed so independently in Iran and India that it is evident 
thet only its first, beginnings belong to the common Aryan period. The Vedic namefor fire, as well as p 
"or the flre«god, Agni, is it is true identical with the Latin word ignis, but we arein no way entitled 
70 assume а common deiflostion or a common special fire-worship from this similarity of appellation, 
_ This name is altogether unknown to the Avesta, and, on the other hand, the Avesta name for fire, 

ftar,U does not oocur in the Véda. 


Equally certain is the identity of the Vodic «ma with the Avestic kaoma. In all likelihood, as 
Tar back as the Indo-Teutonic period, people had an intoxicating drink preparod from honey, the 
Vodio madhu (mathu), mead :Greek methy, wine.l But, besides this, tho Aryans knew already another 
intoxicating mucilage (compare the German word бет), whioh they squeezed out from the juicy stalks 
of а plant, and which they consumed the same day without further preparation. They named it sóma, 
ог in Zend Ааота, from the root sw, to press out. We should at once identify this intoxicating 
* yellow ? juice, which was obtained from a ‘mountain’ plant with flexible tendrils, with that of the 





* Hithra had already gained such great popularity in the Aryan period that Z arothustra could not deprive 
him of his independont position by the side of Ahura, Но still remained аз о fo lk-dcity along with him, and even 
>oncomitant with the monothatstic position claimed for Ahura by the followers of Zarathustra. Ho was ultimately 
raised to the dignity of the Sun-god and his influence became extended far and wido. The Magi appear to have 
been the chief preachers of the worship of Mithra, while the adherents of the euli of Ahura bore the name of Harv, 
ar “fire priests.” The Mithra-worship spread itself through Grecoe as far as Gaul and Rome, and, to the east, 
advanced even into India, 

M This tendency, which makes historical personages, Kings and Epio Heroes, out of the old gods, became 
aepeclally prominent in later times in Iran. 

11 Query, from the root ad, to consume Р For at-tar with pro-Zendio compensatory lengthening of the vowel. The 
„hange must have takan place in pre-Zend times, for acoording to ihe rules of that language, citar would become 
acter (sco Nimengaborichts der Berl, Ah, 1891, p. 815). А trace of the word has, by the way, been suggostod as exist- 
-ng in the Latin air(wm (fire-plaoe). Ai any rate the Avesta name of the fire-priest, diar von, unmistakably reappears 
п the Vedio proper-name Atharven in spite of the irrogular aspiration. “This aspiration, indeed, appears in this 
word with some frequency in manuseripta of the Avesta, even when the ғ does not directly follow the t. 

11 The word means either, passively, a mixture, or, actively, perploxing, intoxicating. The Latin madidwe, drunk 
Es probably connected with Н. Regarding the mate in (Р) matuta, a name of the dawn, vide post, note 30. The ides 
of sweetness aeos to have been first attached to the ward in India, Bos Sitrungaberichts der Berl. Ak. 1892, p. 790, 
Note 9. Compare, however, the Old Bulgarian medu, honey aad wine, and the Lithnanian midus, honey. 

13 This root appears to have had two pronunciations, ano with x, and another with ¢, Compare st-ch, to sprinkle, 
то sirain (German sihen) | just as there із another-pair of roots, su or s meaning’ ‘to sew.’ Tho Gorman Baum, 
a hem (Sanskrit, siman; Greek hima), which is connected with the latter double root su or si, hasan instructive 
soenterpart in Seim, mucilago (ийис, hacma). Sos Siirungaberichis, loc, eli., — and also ' XOmigswe(he, 1093, р. 96, 
зоё 7. 
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grapa, were nok the supposition barred by the information recorded regarding the process employed 
in its preparation ; and we are still in uncertainty as to what plant was meant. The’ drink must, 
however, have been a very pleasant one, and much admired for its intoxicating, magie, power ; far 
it was adored asa deity both in the Véda and in the Avesta. So far as regards the Avesta, tha 
deification of the Наоша is as little an essential part of its teaching as that of Mithra or of tho Water- 
God Аріт napdf (Vedio арба napdt), etc., and can only be explained by the theory that these Gods 
stood in so great popular favour among tho Iranians, that Zarathustra, the Prophet of the Avesta, and 
his followers, were compelled to adopt them in order to secure the general acceptance of their owa 
doctrines among the masa of the people, 


Finally, in а fourth direction we oome upon instances of very olose connexion between the Véda 
and the Avesta, which go back to the common Aryan period, but in regard to which each ocoupies a 
different position. A whole series of Vedio names for good goda appears in the Avesta applied to 
demonic, evil, beings. Thus, we have Indra (or with the variant Andra); Násaiya, Zend Néonhaithya; 
багга, Zend éawrva; hari, Zend sciri, This is specially the case with the тету words for * god ' and 
‘demon’ themselves, — Vedio dáva, Zend ddeva ; Vedio asura, Zend ara, — each member of cach pair 
having a contrary meaning. Some writers have had no hesitation in discovering in this difference 
the origin of the separation of the Aryans into Indians ond Iranians. In other words they have traced 
this separation back to a religious impulse, and have maintained that the Iranians, under the influence 
of their prevailing monotheistic tendencies, had changed their old nature-gods into domons and devils. 
So far "ав regards the Avesta, f. s., so far вя concerns the followers of Zarathustra, there may be a 
certain amount of truth in this theory, but their time js far later than thatof the division of the Aryans. 
That must be set ata much earlier period. Within Iran, there wero a number of very different dete- 
lopments, as is borne witness to by the retention of the natare-gods Mitkra, apam napdt, etc., already 
mentioned, Above all, the words déva and asura are both used in the Vêda in the same good sense 
as in the Avesta, — the word Asura, moreover, only in this manner tkroughoutithe older parts of the Váda 14 
Thos, long after the separation no difference in this respect existed between the two peoples, and it 
first became general in historic times, after long continued propinquity and а oontaot which meanwhile 
was in part unfriendly. In fact in the texts of the second Vodio period, the so called brákmazas, there 
appear а number of legends concerning the differences of ritual between the groupe of the ádityas and 
the aagirases, in which the former are victorious, as the champions of the Right Observance, while 
the defeated angirases may be taken as the maintainers of Irano-avestio views. In the samo Way, те 
can explain similar legenda regarding the contest between the dévas and the asuras in whioh the latter 
appear as tho elder sons of the Oreator (Prajápati). Note, too, that Kavya Usanas (who corresponds 
to the Avesta Kava Up) is mentioned ір these texts ав the Teacher and Representative of the asuras. 


Tt has been recently suggested that the division of the Aryans should be referred rather to 
political than to religious grounds ; namely that the Aryans who were settled in the northern portion 
of the hitherto common land, influenced by the monsrehioal institutions which had ‘been already 
adopted by their Bemitio neighbours, may have been themselves persuaded to embrace a similar political 
condition, and, so led, still further, to monotheistic tendencies. On the other hand, their brethren in 
the southern tracts of their country, still living а nomadie life, were for this reason induced to wander 
further, and henoe invaded India. As a matter of fact, in the Vedio texta there is no mention of large, 
established, kingdoms. АП that we hear of are numerous small olana, each of which has its own 
leader. It is not till the second. Vedio period, in the just-mentioned brdéhmana texts, that there is any 
referenoe to great kings and kingdoms. Moreover, this immigration did not take place under the mgis 
of the group of seven speculative deities who had already been placed at the head of the panthoon in the 
Aryan seata ; but under the leadership of the gods symbolical of Nature, who from anelent times had 
protected them from hostile powers, and who now, in accord with the warlike progress of the people, 
advanced again to the foreground. This leads us now more specially into the time of the Véda, 
and on to the Land of India. : 


REST EE aE PENSO SOS TT O RO EO E E NEE ت‎ EU EE 
14 Tt in an interesting fact that the word basi haa two meanings in the Avesta, a good and a bad one, while in tho 
Têda it is used with only the former sanae. Oj. the remarks İn regard to tho Vedio Kivya Ufanas which follow, ` 
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At the time to which we owe the songs and texts of the Véda arranged in the form in which we 
have them at present, the occupation of India by the, Aryans was already a completed Paot, — it 
beionged to the past. But various references contained in it, which are in pari contemporary with 
the arante with which they desl, show us each phase of qccupatior, and lead us backwards step 
by step. А good portion ofthe older hymns was not composel in India itself, but in the North- 
Western border-lands, on the banks o! the Indus and its afflaents, or even still more to the west or north. 
west, in actual Iranian or Turanian neighbourhoods. Tho later songs and other texts lead us from 
the Indus, across the Sarasvati, castwards up to the Sadântrá, the Ganges. The names of the pointa of tha 
compass (behind == West, before = East, left = North, right = South) mark the direction of their 
соста. “Let” (northern) is also indicate! by a word which means ‘above,’ while ‘ southern" ie nob 
indionted in the older toxta by ‘right,’ bat by words which mean ‘balow,’ ‘netherly,’ Eech of these 
has significance in connexion with the descent of the Aryans from the North-West into India, 


Tt is only in the latest Vedio texta that wa find the first few traces!” of the conquest of the south, 
the Deccan, by the Aryans, for in reality this belongs to the epio or Boddhistio period. 


Now, the development of the religious conceptions of the Aryans went hand in hand with their 
geegraphical expansion over Indis, 

At the time at which the existing text of the Eik-sanhitá was compiled, Agni, the god of fire, and 
In "ra, the gol of the thun lerstorm, stood at the head of the Vedio Olympus. The great majority of 
the songs which compose the collection are dedicated to these two deities, but in such a way that tha 
goc of the priestly ssorificial servicos takes precedence of the god of the warlike mass of the péople mn the 
number of hymns delicated to each, ani that therefore the hymns to Agni always stand at the com- 
mercement of eaoh section (mandala) of the collection. With regard to their mythological importance, 


———————————————— ہے 

U Compare the names showing a connexion with Iran, which are found in жю labo a document as the list of 
teashers in the Varkía-brdhmaga of the Sdma-réda, 

19 Tt la also charaoteristio that in the allotment of tha foar points of the compass, each to ibo guardianship of a 
tabelary divinthy, whloh we find in the lator Vedio texts, the south (and the later we go, the more decidedly) is 
mais orer to Тина, tha gol of death. This probably refers elther to the deadly climate of ihe south or to powerful 
oppomtion on the part of the wild aborigines. : 

17 In a pasago in one of tho Brihmasas the Andhras, who in later times are the chief represertatives of 
Вга запіса culture in the south, ere mantioned as а barbarous people. The name of the Doooan river, 
Godlrart, is altogether formed on Vedio models. The river-uame Révd, of which the same may be said, 
ovcera in tho Bráhmana of the White Yajur-wda, In this passage mention is made of a prinoe of that locality who 
was expolled from a kingdom which his family had already held for ten generaéions. The reference to 
the Hare in the Moon in the Yajus texts is based on the form which the spots on the full moon assume only in the 
Damen, where the ' Man in the Moon’ resembles a bare, Also the legends of Agastye{Oanopus) and Tri- 
Sal u (tha Southern Crom) lead us to the Deccan, At the time of the Periplus the most southerly point 
of tis Deooan was known under the name of Komara (the Capo Oomorin of today), which brings us beck toa title 


galled libarary-solontifio principles, í. e., the attempt to group the then existing hymo-material, firri, geucalogioally, 
according to the families of the singers, and, then, acoording to certain other fixed prinsiples, What was the 
оооал1оп of this editing, and when it was completed, aro matters aboot which we are stillentirely in the dark; 
bud ve may perhaps be permitted to exggart that the motive of self-preservation on the part of the Brihmays had 
в share init, or, in other words, that this compilation was intended as a means of defence against attacks. It 
appears Hksly that such attacks could only “hare come from Buddhism. The texts of Who second Vedic period 
воет, in fae to stand already directly under the influence of Buddhist doctrines (seo Site er. d.. Berl, Akad, 
1897. pp. 697-93). For the texts of the third Vedio period, ihe so-called süira-texta, this is certain. ‘ 

All Vedio texts ‘were originally handed dowa-from one ‘generation to the пегі by verbelicadikion only, and 
not Ёз writing. The existing code is as Н was left by the leet hand, and. was preoeded by. numwrous preliminary 
codidostiana, traces of which are now preserved only in quotetions from them. In opposition to J. Halevy, I do 
mob Jonsider that the secondary fixation of the text in anyway prejudices the age or genuinenass of the materinis 
contained in ft, ` 
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however, their position is reversed. As a subject of legend, Indra comes more to the foreground than 
does Agni. Fire, in its activities and its effects, is too much an object of the senses, too material, 
too palpable, for its deity ever to play a great mythie rôle. Only its mystio generation by the friction 
of two pieces of wood, and ihe downward leap from heaven of the lightning-fire out of the cloud- 
waters, as well as with its sudden disappearance back again within them (its ' Flight into the Wa- 
ters’) form the subjects of mysterious stories, The part taken by fire in the expulsion of the darkness 
of Night, with its attendant demons, lies too plain before our eyes, and gives no occasion for myths, 
Nor is the loading part which it plays at a sacrifice less a matter of faot, The gods are brought down 
from heaven to the earth by means of the flashing flames, and it acts as a messenger between gods and 
men, carrying up to the former the offerings of the sacrifice, and, in exchange, bringing down to the 
latter the favour of the deities. А | 
Much more thoroughly does Vedic Myth oocapy itself with Indra, the god of the thunderstorm, 
whose porsonality is neither visible nor tangible, and can only be gathered from his deeda, Now, 
these deeds are accomplished, partly in the far distance, in the war with tbe beaven-climbing cloud- 
giants, whom he hurlg down back with his thunderbolt, and partly, too, close at hand, in врігі- 
taal wise, as he stands by the Aryan people and helps it to conquer the new seats for gnining - 
which it has wandered forth, and to crush the opposition of the aborigines whom it pictures as hostile 
demons, Indeed, to such an extent do these two phases of his activity go hand in hand, that they 
often overlap each other, and it is not always easy to say distinctly which of the two is being alluded 
to. The intoxication caused by his quaffing the cnps of Séma offered to him by his-Aryan protegés 
etrengthens him and encourages him in his valorous deeds, just as it acts on them themselves as they 
follow his example in drinking it, and under his leadership complete the conquest. Не is thus pecu-: 
liarly the favourite national god of the Aryans during their migration into India, His name 
appears to mean ‘the Strong,’ ‘ the Mighty, ‘the Lord’ (compare ina, strong, from root im, to per- 
vade, to prevail), and probably first gained its full force in the Vedio period, though, in the related 
form andra; it occurs already in the Avesta. 
These two chief representatives of Divine Power well illustrate the contrast between the opposing 
forces of the immigrating Aryans and of the Aborigines with whom they fought and whom they dub. 
bed sometimes as ‘the sacrificeless ones’ (‘the ones who do not sacrifice aright), and sometimes (from 
their darker skins and general personal appearance) as ‘the noseless ones,’ г. a., evidently, ‘snubnosed.’ 
By their side there stands а numerous body of other deitiea, the conceptions regarding whom are based 
upon the most diverse relations. Among them we may first mention Püshan, who can be considered 
asa kind of representative of the ‘Plebe,’ of the common folk, as compared with the Agni of the priesta 
and with the Indra of the warrior class. Не is the God of Roads and of Cattle, who leads the advancing ` 
nomad to the right place for him to erect his temporary habitation, and points out the right road by 
which the cattle are to be taken forth to pasture. In contrast with the séma-drinking Indra, what are | 
offered to him are groats, gruel, and porridge, the food of theoommon people, and henoe the myth describes 
him jokingly as *toothlegs, It is also said of him that he cohabits with his sister and even with his 
mother, whion probably refers to similar immorality among the wandering folk. In the Rik-seúhitá, 
which we may fairly say was intended more for the sacrificial service of the higher ‘classes and of tbe 
rich, there are not many hymns dedicated to this deity of tho common people, bat in the ritual for- , 
mulas, whose composition we can fairly place at about the commencement of the second Vedic period, 
Püshan regularly appears by the side of Savitri and the two Akvins, and is described: as he by 
whose ‘two hands” everyone, who at a sacrifice hes anything to perform with his own hands, carries 
out his duties successfully; so that every action of that sort connected with a sacrifloo appears to 
be conseorated by his assistance, > | 
Equally old, and equally the property of the people ia the form of tho divine ‘Artist,’ Tvashtri, 
who always appears accompanied by celestial ‘females,’ his assistants in his work, On the whole, . 
however, his name occurs but seldom. By his side, or, rather, opposed іо him ds rivals, and even 
surpassing him in skill, stands а group of three demi-god Smiths (Ribhu), who seem to Tepresent the 
breative power of Nature during the three periods, the past, the present, and the future, 
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While Püshan and these other gods have no peculiar nature-symbolism for their basin, and their 
forms appear rather to be products of speculative imagination, this is even more the case with 
another deity who oecupies а prominent place in the songs of the Aik-saskhitd beside Agni and Indra. 
His name, Savitri, which means ‘the Impeller,’ ‘the Stimulator,’ is as a rale accompanied by the 
word déva, god, divine, Hence it was still understood as an ordinary adjective, and, as such, occa- 
sionally appears ая an epithet of Tvashtri. It is generally explained as a personification of the life- 
generating, creative, power of the sun,!9 but to this recent objections have been raised which, so far 
as the original meaning of the word is concerned, have considerable force, The ‘God’ Savitri 
appears much rather intended to replace Varuna, who had been thrust into the background by the 
promotion of the folk-god, Indra. During the migration of the Aryans into India, Varuga's lord- 
ship over gods and men has been exactly transferred to Savitri. The monotheistic speculations 
which had already arisen in the Aryan period had not been altogether suppressed in the ranks of the 
emigrants to Indis, The train of thought, on the contrary, progressed, till it appears to have 
centred itself round the sun, whose rays we should probably understand under the symbols of the 
. ‘golden hands’ of Savitri, and of his arms upraised in blessing. 

Although many, and indeed eome of the most beautiful, hymns in the Rik-sawAitd are dedicated 

. to Savitri, he did not acquire his supreme importance till the commencement of the second Vedio 
period, at the time when the oldest ritual formule came into existence, ‘On the stimulation (com- 
mand) of the divine Savitri, with the arms of the twin Aévins, with the hands of Püshan" (see 
above), so runs the formula of consecration dating from this time, with which nearly every sacrificial 
action must be commenced, Similarly, the prayer recited by the teacher on the reception (wpawa- 
yanam) of a young pupil, which oalls upon the ‘God’ Savityi ‘to stimulate our thoughta, and which 
under the name of the saored sdvitrt, is still in daily use up to the present time, oan probably be 

_ Teierred back to this period, 

Among the deities of the Rik-samhitd, whioh depend upon pure nature-aymbolism, the most ^ 
prominent are the two Abvins, the Dawn, and Rudra. The first named pair of gods, which has long 
been identified with the Dioscuri, can, as we have seen, be traced back to the primitive Indo-Teutonio 
period. In the Véda it is more especially their place in the morning sky9 which is of importance, 
a oiroumstanoe which is not of equal signifloance in the case of the Diosouri, although it appears to 
be proved to „have belonged to the original conception of the pair. For this reason, and more 
partionlarly beceuse the two Aévins always appear as rescuers from the terrors of tho night, they 
have lately been identified with the constellation of Gemini?! acting as the morning stay.at the time 
of the wintér solstice, when this was of special significance. Attempts, based on this theory, haro 
been made to fix, both ohronologioally and geographically, the original home of the Indo-Teutonic 
family, and we are led by it to the 4th millennium before the Ohristian erat? as the period, and to 
Armenia and the country below the Caspian Sea as the site. 

Along with them, in the older hymns, the Dawn, who figures as their beloved, is celebrated 
with warmth and poetic animation, the source of the singers’ inspiration being more particularly 
her eternal youth and beauty.. 

10 Just as Trashtri is a personifiéation of ita ‘fashioning’ power. F 

™ Can the description of the two Aévins aa mAdhut (ford ш, Of malke), midh Gohi (wandscing in madhu — the 
_ feminine form in both cases is remarkable) have any connexon with the uae of the word madhe to mean ' the 

morning mist’? Bee Bits-Ber. d. Kgl, Ak, d. Wiseemsch, 1908, p. STE, Or, to go still further, can we also 'eonnect 
the nams.of the Eoman goddess Matuto (matulinus) Aurore with madhu (mathu) É I admit that hitherto it 
has usually been connected with makers, early, or with mass, in the morning (manne, bonus J. The root manih ^ 
also reappears with an unaspirated tenis ir the Latin тыныша (Sanskrit martha, monthena, a oburning stok). 

"The usual explanation of the Afrins and the Dioscari by the morning and the evening stars destroys. their 

twinship. Moreover the planets concerned, Mereary аай Venus, owing to their diferent periods of revolution round 

the sun, continually interchange their-riles, and only occasionally appear in the heavens on the same day, the one as 

ine morning and Hin ether ia the атата ае. In short, the clroumstance that ocoasionally on two successive days 

one appears as the evening- and the other as the morning-star, can hardly be accepted as a Бака bemg 
represented as а pair cf twin dethies, 

эз This is, it is true, а long Ице ago, but that je hardly an [pedis 

= Bes Sits, Be. d. Kgl. Ak, d, Wissensch. 1808, р. 565 ` M 


À 
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While these two deities, the Agrina and tho Dawn, became moro and more indefinite and gradually 
retired into the background, whether referred to directly or in mythio legend, as the Aryans wan- 
dered farther into India, Rudra, on the other hand, is the god who represents a direct connexion be- 
tween the У êda and the period which followed it. In tho former he appears as a malevolent persona- 
lity, whose power was greatly feared. ` The storin-wind, which he representa, is personified in him as 
the raging horde, which tears up and carries all things off with it as it rushes ahrieking through the air. 
The winds (Marut) are indeed also held in high honour as the warlike companions and helpmates 
of Indra, and their power is at the same time strongly insisted upon; but Rudra, and his com- 
panions, the Rudrus, are without that placable elemont which allows the activity of the Maruts, on 
account of their association with Indra, to appear as benevolent to mankind. With the ‘howling’ 
Rudra horror and anguish outweigh overy other feeling. Men implore him for forbearance; he is not 
only о subdner of the demons, like the Marats clustered round the god of tiso- thunderstorm, but i5. 
feared as a terrifying demon himself, whoso very namo it is hardly safe to mention, Nevertheless he 
has also в kindly, healing, side to his character; for he chases the evil minsmas, and hence counts as 
a remedy-bringing physician, On this aovount, principally, but also, no doubt, with euphemistio intent, 
in order to propitiate nim in advance, he, together with his sister and spouse, is appealed to with every 
kind of endearing appellation. He is the deity who leads us over from the Vodio to the Epic Olym- 
pus, the intermediate stage in tho progress from the one to tho other being found in the formule ` 
Collected in the texts of the Yajus-sasAitd, which bolong to the second period of Vedio l.terature. 


This second Vedic period, in which the entire sacrificial ritual was alike developed and 
established, was also the time of the rise and consolidation of the brahmanic polity, and of the brahmanic 
hierarchy. The conquest of their new domicilo in India had intensified among the immigrant Aryans 
the feeling of unity of rave in contrast with the aborigines. The opposition which they encountered 
cempelled them to close fellowship. Tho sacrifice, with its hymns and peculiar customs, formed 
a strongly defined frontier-line against everything of a foreign nature, Those who were axilled in 
and odmunistored it, secured through it tho favour of tho gods, whose goodwill was absolutely neces 
sary in the battles with the children of the soil Armed with this authority, theso men by virtue of 
their office stood at the head of the nation, Even the people of the higher classes and the rich, for 
whose benefit thoy principally interceded with the gods, became more and more subordinated to them, ' 
Through intermixtare with the aborigines hybrid castes arose and were gradually marked off, The recep- 
tion of princes and of the more important families of the latter into the Aryan community contributed 
still greater influence to the priests who contrived it, It finally came to this, that they alone appeared 
as the proper depositories of the divine commands, пау, even of the divine power, inasmuch as through 
their gaorifices they could actually oxorcise and compel the gods to be their obedient servanta, Like. 
tho gods themselves, во also tho entire nation from the princes downwards fell into a condition of 
absolute submission; whe, on the other hand, when princes did so subject.themselves, in return for 
thie complacency, they wore helped by the priests to the complete possession of royal power over the 
remaining portion of the people. The old gol of tho masses, Indra, under whose auspices the Aryans 
bad, made their victorious entry into the now land, was thrust aside, and in his place .there came 
forward as reprosentatire of the magic virtue of the priestly formulas, and, as a a i х ше 
priestly pretensions, а new divinity, Brihaspati. 


In a similar manner the forms of the remaining gods became exchanged. The old divinities 
based on nature-symbolism, it is true, etill remained in existence, and continued to prevail still further 
but they found no natural, gonuine, development. The new forms of deities of this period all belong 


to the class of imaginativo speculations, including a large number of names ending in -pati, i. $5 
t Master of . . . , like tho Brihas-pati just mentioned, 


While the number of thirty-thros gods, meaning by this merely a large but indefinite 
total, originatedM in Aryan, or even in Indo-Teutonio, times, this nuniber was now systemati- 


س —————————————— 


Ы Вее Kuhn's Zeitschrift fdr vergleichende Sprachforsohung, xiii, p. 188, 
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cally fixed in its details, and different groups of deities were imagined, each of which appoered as 
representative of one or other of the three worlds (eight Vasus of the earth, eleven Rudras of the air, 
and twelro Ádityas of the heaven). In addition to these there were numerous other groups, the 
` йы] dvds, Al-gods, and во forth. The Manes, also, ‘the Fathers, who, as interesting themselves 
in the welfare of their descendants, were considered worthy of having sacrifices and oblations assigned 
. to shom, were divided into manifold groups, The olassification of the gods according to the three 
woclis under three ruling divinities, Agni, Indra or Váyu, and Sûrya, now comes into the foreground, 
This Triad gradually became conoentrated into a Unity, whether it was that each was considered 
as a different stage of development or as a different expression of tho powers of one simple, mighty, 
diran (soul, spirit), or that all three had entirely fallen under the supremacy of the Savitpi (aeo 
abere) who had taken the place of the ancient Varupa, and who now, in his turn, appeared under the 
nev namo of Prajá-peti or Brahman. 


Here it i» that we approach the conceptions of the gods which were current in the epio period. 
Or the one hand, the tendency towards monotheism formed itself in the priestly sohools into a oom- 
‘plete pantheism, that found ita goal in the theory of an ‘Absolute which it indicated by the neuter word 
*Ershman;' and, on the other hand, amongst the laity, the same direction of thought took, in 
co-respondenoe with the needs of ita votaries, concrete, sectarian, forms, and began to clothe certain of 
tha popular divinities already existing with attributes of the highest night. The gods actually selected 
for this distinction were the two which represented the earth and the atmosphere, — Agni and Indra 
(o: Vayu). This, howerer, so took effect, that to the epithets and legends which centred round the 
name of Agni there adhered also those belonging to the Vedic Rudra, and from this combination, 
with the addition of some further popular ingredients, arose the mighty form of Biva. Similarly, to 
the fables and legends attached to Indra and Vaya there accreted those dealing with Vishnu, а deity 
who plays but a amall rôle in the Véda, and whose original significance is still somewhat indistinct, bat 
whose name now superseded those of the other two. 


° The development of the conceptions of these divinities seems to have been specially favoured by 
tke Brahmans with the object of utilising them to meet a powerful foe who-had in the meantime arisen 
against them in their own ranks, The degradation of the ancient gods under the dominion of the 
priesta, and the weighty pressure of the Brahmanical hierarchy upon all ranks of the people, which had 
abolished the old healthy joy in living that made men pray to the gods for a life of a hundred years, 
ard which taught instead that oartbly life was but misery and woe from which the only release was 
flight, led ultimately to x tremendous reaction, А certain king's son, who had made himself master 
of all the wisdom of the priests, renounced his princely rank, and at the age of thirty yoars appeared 
under the name of Buddha, ‘the swakened,’ as a wandering preacher to the common folk. With e 
bald stroke he gare to everyone the right to free himself through his own exertions from the misery of 
lite and from the further states of existenoe expected after death. The success which he gained in his 
wission was immense, although it was really but a kind of intoxication, by which the people could 
find no permanent happiness, and from which, compelled by the imperious necessity of stilling the 
needs of their hearts, they soon returned to the creations and imaginations of the past in the very 
manner which has just been described. 


Moreover, Buddhism itself did not long retain its original, absolute, negation of everything 
d.vine, but on its pert also advanced to the deification of ita own creations. 


At the same time we get by it the first, indeed we may say the onry, certain fixed point in the 
caronology of ancient Indis; a fact which is of course for us of altogether inestimable value. In the 
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= Tt is still doobifol what ideas He aí the bottom of these definite numbers. This is more especially the case in 
regard to the eight atiributed to the Vasus, concerning whose тегу attributes we hare but the vaguest indicetions 
(originally it was Agni, but later 4 was Indra, who was their leader), The number eleven given for the Rudras may 
refer to the oleren direstions (the four main points of the compass, the intermediate ones, the sentth, the nadir, aad 
tle emire). Tho twelve Adityas may be based бп a reference to the twolre months of the solar year, 
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inscriptions of a king named Piyedasi?º who confemed the teaching of Buddha and gent forth 
missionaries to spread his doctrines, there ‘are mentioned the names of different Greek kings,” the 
successors of Alexandér the Great, as his contemporaries (or vassals), from which we are enabled to 
fix his time as the middle of the third century before our ers, and the time of Buddha as about two 
hundred years earlier, From this point, therefore, are we enabled to calculate backwards the progress 
of the entire préveding historical development, 


But it is not only their Buddhistio contents which lend such high chronological importance i 
these ediots of Piyadasi, and make thom, owing to the certainty of their date, the only posible 
starting point of all investigations into the history of the civilisation and litératuro of India: their 
outer form, the characters and language in which they are written, stamps them also as such, ' 


They, in short, represent the oldest form of Indian writing, from which it can be traced" 
downwards even to the present day, stage by stage, through numerons modifications. This refere, 
indeed, to only опе of the two forms of writing in which the ediots have been preserved to us, — the 
so-called 'Japidary ’ form, The other form, which is a cursive script, was confined to a small area, 16 
was formerly called the Aryan character, after the region in which it wae found. and occurs not 
only in inscriptions but also on coins, and even in manuscripts. lt is named LAaroshthf, i, e., 
* asãos * Hips’ (1), but acoording to Alfred Ludwig, this nome is really derived from the Semitio root 
kharath, to scratch in, Tho script is a corruption of a Syrian form of writing of the fourth century 
before Christ, 


The *lapidary ' character goes back to a much earlier period. Its general appearance is so like the . 
ancient Greek alphabet that its first decipherer, James Prinsep, explained the latter as Indian writ- 
ing turned topsy-türvy. Otfried Müller took an exactly opposite standpoint, in which ho has latterly 
been followed by J. Haléry. Georg Bühler's enquiries, however, which are based on an earlier irea- 
tiso of mine that was written in the year 1855, show that the truth is that the similarity of the 
two oharacters is merely a proof of their having been borrowed at the same time (about 800 B. С.) 
from an ancient Semitic alphabet, on each case through the intermediary of tho Phonicians, and that 
bere we hare a very useful synchronism, which fits in admirably with the other loans which India 
seems to have taken from Semitic sources. ' 


Of етеп greater importance for Indian history is tho language of these edicta, They are 
conched neither in the dialect of the Vêdas nor in Classica] Sanskrit, bnt in the vernacular o! the 
people, and, further, in two or three not very widely separated dialocts. The reason for this was probably 
the desire that their contents should be as widely known as possible, which would not hare Leep the 
case to the same extent if they had been composed in Sanskrit, Sanskrit and the sernaculars 
represent two concurrent stages of growth of the ancient Vedic speech which were contemporaneously 
developed.’ Sanskrit is а form of epeech, current only in the circles of those who learned it. which 
grew out of the study of the Vedio texts, and was brought into its existing shape by being mado subject 











% No prines in the whole history of the world, not even Constante or Charlemagne, did so much for the 1el]i- 
gion which he profeased as did Piyadasi (or Aébka). He published bis religious ediots in all parts of his great 
kingdom, embracing the whole of Hindést&n, on isolated rooks and pillars. The Buddhist synod held m the soron- 
teenth year of his reign dispatohed missionaries to every point of the compass, oven to foreign countries, His own 
son, prince Mahinda, led such а mission to Ceylon, which from that time became the head quarters of Buddhism, 
whence, subsequently, it spread itself отет the Indian Archipelago and Further India, 

"T Antiyota — Antioobus; Astikini (a mistake of the engravcr for Amiikona)-— Antigonus; Maka — Magus, 
Turameys = Ptolemaios; i. e., Ptolemy. See Indische Siwdiem, iij. 108, 160. The lass of these identifications (oom- 
раге the English pronunciation of the Greek word Psyche, ав ‘faiki’) is of exceptional interest: It allows us to 
recognise the name of Ptolemy in the Asvra-maya, «bo appears in the MahAbhírata as the artist of the gods in the 
piace of the ancient Tvashtri, and who is in lator times mentioned as the frst representative of Indian astronomys 
so that under him we find oonosaled both the prinoo famod for his magnifoent royal buildings, and also tho later, 
equally illustrious, astronomer of the same name, 

S We can gather that Piyudasi's desire that the contenta “of hin edicts should Бе widely known was at Inst aa 
strong as his intention that the published copies should last as long as possible, from the fact that he proclaimed his 
edicts in all parts of his great empire on rocks, pillars, and the like, iud E е se LEE mvst 
ad that time bare been тету widoly extended, 
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to fixed rules of grammar; while the vernaculare of the people represonted the regular continuation 
vf the old Vedio language through dialectic changes. Here, also, although it is impossible to specify 
any definite chronological period as necessary for the change, as well as for the difference of culture 
which we remark between tbe Vêda and these inscriptions, centuries are required in order to arrive, 
stage by stage, at the level of the vernacular of the odicts from the form of speech of the Vedio 
zexta. With regard to this, however, it is of the greatest interest to noto that the names, whieh in ihe 

` Buddhist legonds are mentioned as those o! contemporaries of Buddha, are identical with the names 
whioh appear in tho third stage of Vedio literature, — the period of the go called sûtras, — as those 
of its recorders. Moreover, this vefy word, sútra, was applied by the Buddhists themselves to denote 
the oldest stage of their own literature. 


The sketches of the conditions under which Buddha's life was passed, which we find in these 
sútras, present to us avery clear pictnro of the state of India in his time, from both a political and а 
social point of view, and, by their simplicity and sobriety, leave for the most part an impression of 
being thoroughly trustworthy. Buddha's activity as а wandering preacher was principally spent in 
eastern Indis, in Magadha, but now and then extended into tho Decenn. The eonntry appears as still 
divided amongst different petty kings and princes, although thero are already mentioned somo great 
cities about whose foundations legends are related. 


Buddhism exercised an important inflnence on tho dovolopment of the Indian people. The 
appeal to the freo-will of mankind, by which each individual was summoned to takeinto his own hands 
his fate in his next existence, and even to free himself altogether from the pains of existence itself, and 
whioh was addressed to everyone without exception of rank, caste, or even sex, —for women fell 
within its range, — did not fail to awaken and stimulate the powers, hithorto dormant and oppressed, 
of all, and especially of the lower, classes. — - : | \ 


It happened that the time of the high-tide of Buddhism coincided with that of the opening of the 
land to foreign influence, especially to the influence of Hellenic culture. Whio tho spiritual dis- 
coveries of the Brahmanical hierarohy were jealously confined to their own schools, Buddhism spread 
not only among every section of its own people, but alro showed itself, partly as courtoous and 
compliant towards foreign influence, and partly even as developing a missionary activity beyond tho 
Írohtiers of its own land. Here arises the question, which has been во much disoussed of 
late, whethor any traces of Buddhist teaching and ideas can be traced in the narratives of our 
gospels. The essential elements oL-Ohristianity would not suffer from such a discovery, The 
gospel that men are the ohildron of God, which alone of all religions in the world gives that which 
is needed by the human heart to enable it to face all the necessitics of life, is so absolutely differont 
from the ground-principles of Buddhist doctrine, that euch historical relations could not interfere with 
it in any way; but at present none have been determined with any certainty.% The date of tho 
composition of the existing Buddhist canon, whether in the recension of the Northern pr of the 
Southern Buddhistg,9? has not yet bean fixed so distinctly as to enable us to build any firm conolu- 
sions upon them, 


————————————————————M ——— 

- 9 The position of the saAgha, or, as we may translate it, ‘the congregation of tho faithful," as the highest 
ecolesiastioal authority in the Buddhist Trinity hasra sold foundation in dofinite regulations to thas effect, whilo the 
Avesta, Fravashis (substratams of the souls) of the believers, as well as the ‘Holy Ghost’ of the Christen Trinity, 
bare nothing of tho sort, By the bye, the ріасіұ of ‘ The Son’ before ' The Father’ in the final verse of 
the scoond epistle to the Corinthians, хі. 13, which lios at the bottom of our modorn prominont worship of the 
sooond Person of the Trinity, corresponds to the position which the Brihmapa texts give to tho priestly сбой (Latin 
sos), i. e., the logos asa cosmic principle, over Praj4pati. ‘If there ія anything highor than Praj4pati, it is the 
Vách.’ Boo Ind, Stud, ix. 479. : 

39 Neither of the two cen pretend to represent the rooenaion of the canon as ostablishod aż the third church- 
council held in the time of Piyadasi, which, moreover, was almost certainly only orally compiled, and in another dia- 
lest, namely that of Magadha, or Eastern India, in which Buddha is said to have preached. But both contain very mush 
thos is old and authentio, and thas, of course, moro especially in the portions which are common to both, It 
must, how over, be admitted that the southern canon, which was fixed, according to ita own tradition about 80 B, CL, 
by being put into writing in Pali, а chalect of western India introdnoed into Ceylon by Prince Malinda, has а much 
stronger claim to anthcnticrty than the northern one, which itwolf profesee& to hare bem prepared under King 
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In Indis iteélt Baddhism reached a high state of prosperity, It was, however, in the end entirely 
expelled after having endured for about а thousend years, and it is now coming beok again into the 
country as an importation from ontside. But, before its expulsion, in the same manner as the Refor- 
mation upon Catholicism, it had reacted very favourably upon Brahmanism, It had substantially 
lessened the number of the bloody sacrifices of animals, and had operated towards the gradual disuse 
of the custom of widow-burning and the total discontinuance of human sacrifices (see Sits. Ber. В. 
Akad. 1897, pp. 597, 598), It has, however, also exercised a most baneful influence in this very 
dieóton, as it has sensibly contributed to the absolute sacredness in whiolithe life of the cow is held, 
to the abstention from flesh-food, and to the universal adoption of the practice of vegetarianism. 
Through this the physical strength of the Indian people has been very seriously affected, Ever since, 
it has been the prey of foreign invaders, to whom, in the time of Alexander the Great it had been able 
to exhibit so powerful a resistance, S 


When Buddhism was expelled from India, there remained behind it a olosely related sect, that 
of the Jains. The origin of this sect is atill in the dark. Aocording to some, who base their opinion 
` more especially on the fact that the name of their founder is the same as that of a teacher who is 
mentioned in Buddhist legends as an opponent and as a predecessor of Buddha, tho Jain sect must 
be considered to be pre-Buddhistio. According to others, it is merely the earliest schism from 
Buddhism itself, and too mueh weight is not to be laid on the identity of name, as the tradi- 
tions regarding the personalities of the founders of the two religions agree in all essential pertioulars. | 
However that may be, this sect has itself become divided into two groupe, which, as is the case in all 
disagreements between two brother-religions, hate each other cordially, These groups are known 
as the Digambara (the naked : literally “those whose garments are only the quarters of the sky’) 
- and theBvôtâmbera (clothed in white). Itis only the canon of the latter whioh is known at the present 
` day, and it exista in colosal dimensions. The Digambara appear to be the more ancient, for not 
only in the Bik-sahhité itself (x, 186,2), is mention made of ‘ Wind-girdled Bacchantes” таман 
vátaraíands, bat they also appear to be referred to in the well-known accounts of the Indian ' Gymno- 
_sophists ’ of the time of Alexander the Great. Even at the present day we see mendicant Bivitos 
wandering about as naked Yôgins, probably as suodessors of the companions of Rudra. 


Besides their sacred canon, the Jains are also possessors of а great profane literature, especially 
strong in narrativos, in which they even rivalled the Buddhista, although also there in a secondary 
position. Judging from its contents and form (tho language is a dialect far more modern than, for 
instance, PAli) as well as from the traditional accounts of ita composition, their canon cannot be dated 


before the fifth century of our era. 


The development of the Jain sect belongs moreover tq a time and to a locality in which the perso- 
nality o! Krishna was still popular as that of а heroio prince. He was Шер celebrated as a royal scion 
. of the tribe of Yadavas who dwelt at Dvüraká in western India; and be had not yet attained to the 
rank of а demi-god as we seo him in the Mahtbharata, nor had the shepherd legends, more’ especially 


Kanishka about 40 А. D., and is couched ina corrupt form of Sanskrit. At the same time we have for poridona of 
fhe latter some very old Chinese translations, which also claim to go baok to the first oentury after our erm, but 
whose contenha and form mil] await examination, (The Tibetan translations, it should be observed, belong to a far 
laser date.) Bee Indische Studien, lit 140, and Indishe Sireifem, ili. 431, The Neo-platonio dostrine 
of emanation, tn regard to the to on, of Plotinus, essentially grees with a similar theory advanced in & philosophie 
Фушп of the Rikeaihhttá (x. 30). One is tempted to put forward the name af Plotinus’s teacher, Ammonius Baccas 
(d. about 240 A. D.), as simply а representative of the Hgypiian (Ammonius) and Indian (Sakkas = Pili Sakka, 
a name of Bikyamuni Buddha) wisdom, The Orphie golden ogg іа met in the Véde (mos Ind, Stud. 
xviii. 12 and 18). The attempt to connect Pythagoras with Buddha fails owing to the higher antiquity 
of the former, See the same, pp. 190 and 463 and ff, 

N It is well known how Buddhinn turned into peaceful nomads the Mongolian bordes, who in the thirteenth 
century devastated the whole of Iran, western Asia, and scuth-sastern Nurope, till the German sword bads them 
halt’ аё Liegnitz (April 9th, 1941). Under Buddhist influence the same people now refuse to shed, the blood of any 
animals, though they do not hesitate to consume flesh which had boen slaughtered by others. 


* Can this pecia] connexion with Kriahya hare had gush. influence that Jainism was able to remain in India, 
while Buddhism was expelled trom it? : 


{ 
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the talos of his amours with the herd-maidons, whioh hare been incorporated in the modern Kyishna- 
myth, yet been attached to him, It therefore reaches back to а time which preceded the composition 
of the existing recension of the great өріо.22 ; 


Although Buddhism is essentially contemporary with the third period of Vedio litetatare, that of 
the sútras, while the seoond is that of tho creation and tho development of tho hierarchical Brah- 
manism as an opponent ot which it came into being, we apparently find traces of it already in the 
latest products ot this second period, For the literature of this age, as well as that of the first or 
sahkitá period, shows itself on closer inspection to bo the final result of a sarios of connected attempts, 
whioh had been preceded by a great number of similar texts, These wero at first in every case orally 
preserved and it was only in the course of time that they were sot down in writing. This is also true to a 
like extent of the phase of literature which, on tho side of Brahmanism, directly, follows that of tho 
Védes, namely the Bpic. Tho Indian opio was also in the olden times merely handed down from mouth 
to mouth, and henoe its first beginnings have been lost, In the texta of the Bráhmapas, at the various 
\pecasions afforded by the ritual, we find mentioned works of an epio nature, which already existed in 
a definite form (they were divided into parwens), and dealt with mythio oosurrenoes relating to mon, 
demigods, and gods. Again, in the Epie as we have it now, there lie embedded narrativos, in 
both prose and verse, which we can look upon ав fragmenta of older texts, Their antiquity is proved 
by the faot that the subject matter often refers to the résistance which the members of the royal caste 
offered to the growing preponderance of the Brahmanical hierarchy ; but unfortunately these are 
fragments and nothing more. It has even been conjectured that the existing content of the Mah¢- 
bhárata-in no way conform to those of the poem in ite original form, — that-the victors in tho present 
recension were not the primitive victors, — but that there has been a secondary recasting of the whole 
work in favour of the former, by which the réles have been interchanged. This recasting must of 
course have been done in а very thorough fashion, if it was done at all, Tho theory is that tho 
original saga described the war between the Kurus and the Panchálas, the latter being aided and, 
represented by the Pandavas,» tribe with which they had marriage connexions. By these last, more 
over, we should have to understand a wild mountain people of northern India which ruled in Hindie- 
tàn about the time of Buddha, During the sovereignty of these Pandavas the еріс would hato been 
changod into a poem in their praise (вое Indische Studien, іі. 402 and ff.). Simultancously with this, 
there would also have occurred the transformation of the Vedio into the Epio Olympus, ір which 
the chief deities are Siva end Vishnu, in such a manner that the person of the latter came most promi- 
nently forward, having in some way still unknown to us superseded the ancient Indra, This super- 
session was assisted by Vishnn's identification with Arjuna, en additional name of Indra, and with a 
human hero peculiar to tho west of India entitled Krishna to whom we have alrésdy referred. 

We have, moreover, chronologicgl touch with the invasion of Alexander for the timo of the-spos, 
just as we have it for that of Buddhism, Wehavo seen that in the edicts of Piyadasi the names of 
Grecian Kings of the time of the Disdoohi are distinctly mentioned. In the same way in the МаН. 
bhirate we find the heroes of the poem in olose and friendly connexion with certain Yavana kings, 
who are not, it is true, referred to directly by Greek names, but who nevertheless bear appellations, 
which seem to stand in some relationship to them. Compare 'Bhagadatta' and * Apollodotos,’ 
* Dattâmitra” and * Demetrius,’ and others. Now, as they nre mentioned as ruling in the very 
localities in the north-west of India which were under the sway of the Diadochi, there can be little 
doubt that the compilers of the epio know these princes as their own contemporaries and hence brought 





мч Tbe еріс Heel tells us that it originally consisted of only 8,860 verses, The contonts of the existing version 
ex tend to 100,000 verses and are, as we have just seen, vouched for by am inscription of the ИЪ eentuxy. 
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them into connexion with their epic horocs. Nay more, it is poesiblo that under the name of the 
Yavana king Kasêrumant, we may porhaps find concealed the name of tho Roman Cacgar 3 


The roferonce made by Megasthones, who resided for long in Pátaliputra in tho character 
of а Grecian ambassador, to the Indian Hercules and his daughter Pandais, can be best explainod as а 
misunderstanding of tho epio storios of Krishna and of Draupadt the spouso of the PAndavas If we - 
add to this tho statement of the Periplus that in his time the southern point of India (Cape Como- 
rin) was known as Komara, evidontly because there was thore a templo of Kum ârt, the wife of Siva, 
we have а tolerably secure dato for tho oldest phaso of the өріс deities. From this point, both back- 
wards ag well as forwards down to the prosont day, we can traco, stage by stage, the growth of the 
later divinities, cach developing from its preceding form. | 

Thenoeforward, the worship of Siva and the worship of Vishnu have remained tho leading forms 
of róligion in Indis, although much that is foroign has been addod to them, partly amalgamating 
itself with them, and partly remaining ой unaltered accrotions. 

Wo havo secn that tho figure of Bira is derived from those of the ancient firo. and storm-goda, 
and for this reason his worship from the first has borne the twofold charactor of an especial sacrifi- 
cial holinoss as well as of terror. In the same way thore has since boen addod to it whatever in any way 
corresponds to or can be connected with either of these two characteristics. On the other hand, the 


worship of his spouse, Ambik&, who was originally-the sistor of Rudra, has mainly developed in the 
direction of the terrible. : { ; 


Moreovor, in a fashion as yot wholly inexplicablo, phallic worship has also been oonnectod with 
the cultus of Siva, and has attained onormous dimensions.” According to the Greek accounts of an 
Indian embassy to tho oourt of the Emporor Heliogabalus, wo learn that at the commencement of the 
third century A. D. honour was paid to an androgynous form of the god. This is the more remark- 
able, as in contrast with it thore also runs'a strongly ascetic thread through tho legends relating to Biva 
(compare Kalidasa in the prologue to one of his dramas), which gives the worship of this god a 
distinct ascendency over the lascivious, sensual, character of the oultus of Vishnu, 

Among the oldest and most important of the beings that surround Siva is ‘ the Lord of Troops,’ 
Gans-pati or Ganóka, a name which was originally borne by Rudra (Siva) himself, and which refers 
to the ‘howling troops’ ot his companions, the Winds. In lator times he was promoted to an inde- 
pendent personality, ав lord of the troops of pious devotees,*® who glorify Siva as they sing and dance 
before him at the evening temple-serrice, He has finally doveloped into the god of learning, and, 
as a symbol of his wisdom, has been endowed with the head of an elephant, At his side, 
retaining tho original character of the raging storm or of the devastating fire, stands Skanda, the 


War + god, in whose name we may perhaps recognise a reflex of the name of Alexander the Great, 
who burst into India like a veritable god of war. The word means literally ‘springing,’ ‘leaping,’ 








it is possible that there lies hidden а corruption of the namo of the Yarana king ‘ Seleucus.’ 

з Во, long ago, Lassen. : 

X Priapio genti (bwmbhánda, luenbhdmaushha ) sre mentioned by the Buddhists, and in the Atharva-sakhitA, 
They probably belong to the lower strate of the people, They hayo bean combined with the Hsnadéva who are twice 
referred to in the Р-га. Is it possibla that the word guhyaka as a nome of the yakehas, tho guarthans of the 
subterranean mineral treasures of the god of wealth (i. e., of the special companion of fira), is to be connected, not 
with guhya, conocalment, bus with gukyem, pudendum Р E 

95 Thus transisted in German verse :— - 

* Der da, obwohl ein Leib mit вепат Gattin, 

A . *Hoob über sinnentrüokten Bissern staha.’ 

, " The word gana, a troop, finally aoquired the additional meaning of 'one who belongs to those troops." 

© We know that the shorboning of the name of Alexander to Skander, which is now customary in the East (as 
if the first two syllables Als- were. considered to be the Arabio article al), was already curront in the time of 
Alexander himself, from the fact that when his soldiers reached the Chandralhdga, a tributary of the Indus, they 
mufnied, and refused to cross it “They took the name as ‘ Bahdaropbagos,' ' Alex&nder-derouring,' and saw therein 
a bad omen., Alexander had to retrace his steps from here. 


55 Bo also in the name of the King ' Jalankas,’ who according to the Kashmtr chroniole fought with the Tavanas; 
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i. is the name of a childish illnoas, and could searcely without some special reason become adopted 
га the name of the deity of battles. He passes ag а son of Siva, that is of бге (probably the fire of 
war), a fact which is explained by an obeoene legend (а olass of stories in which India is by no 
means wanting). The God of Love, who, too,is mixed up in legend, also shows 
traces of what ia possibly Hellenistic influence. Itis true that, with his ‘bow and arrow’ he is already 
1 popular form in the later Vedic period, but in still more recent times he prosents conceptions which 
strongly remind us of the Greek Eros. These conceptions have either been borrowed by the Greeks 
:rom the Indians, which is difficult to believe, or the reverso: it is hardly imaginable that both 
rations shoukl have independently developed such peculiar conceptions of the god, In India his 
3anner is а fish, makara, just as Eros has a dolphin, Thus, be appears in a sculpture in an Orissa 
zemple of the 7th century A. D. as a hall-grown boy, squatting by a dancing girl who supports 
verself with the right hand on а fish’s tail, oxaetly like Aphrodite with Eros and the dolphin. We 
Jare the evidence of the author of the Periplus to tell us that ‘pretty girls’ were sent as articles of 
-nerohandiso from Alexandria to Indis, and it is easily conoeivablo that these, with their métier, 
brought with them also the deitios whom they served. ° Biva’s spouse, who is originally 
represented as starting back in horror from the aight of blood, has in lator times become a divinity 
who has to be appeased with human sscrifices, 


Time was when Bivism and Vishpnism fought hard with each other, but the struggle against 
Buddhism, and, lator, against Islam, bas welded the two parties into one: only now and then does 
the old quarrel burst into flame at tho presont day. Common to both is the absolute abandonment of 
self to the doity solocted for adoration," whose favour, together with the complete expiation of all 
sins, the worshippor secures by austoritics of отогу kind, under certain circumstances extending even 
to suicide by casting oneself under tho whoels of the cars bearing the image of the god while it is 
being carried about in solemn procession. These are, however, but rare occurrences, In general, so 
corrupt has the oonoeption of the godhead become, that the mere recitation‘? of a short formula of 
bolief or of а string of names applied to the divinity which is tho object of worship, is oqusidered to 
bo eufficiont, without further trouble, for gaining his favour, for the expiation of every sin (oven to the 
murder of one’s parents), and for securing oternal happiness, 


It is oortainly astonishing how, with a general forgiveness of sins во easily earned, a moral lile 
сап still oxist among the Hindis. In the end, human nature has triumphed over the fictions . 
of a wild imagination, and those aro only the leading strings with whieh priests know so well how 
to guido the faithful, and above all the sinners. Nowhere is the power of the priests so 
strongly and so deeply rooted as in India, The spiritual leaders of the various sects exercise 
tho most absoluto authority among their respootive followers, and the privileges which they enjoy are, in 
part, almost, inerediblo. They depend méroly on the consent of their adherents, No temporal power 
extends itself in protection over them, Anyone could, if he had the strength to do so, bid defiance to 
their Lan, But nobedy attempts it. The wholo nation isso deeply sunk in these ideas, and so 
strongly forged are tho iron chains which bind it, that overy attempt to arouse it, whether made by 


41 In this complete abandonment of self (bhakti) towards the chosen god, which is common to the Indian sects, 
tho influence of Ohrisilanity haa been suspected by scholars so early as Н. H. Wilson. It must be admitted that it 
forms a violent contrast to the low position occupied by the gods at the close of the Vedic period and the oommenos- 
ment of Buddhism. Nearly connected with this is the doctrine of predestination af the elect, according to whioh 
thoes only ean attain to а knowledge of tho dinas (i. e., God) whom He bas Himself elected; while, according to 
the other moro usual doctrine, every one who knows God, attains by thet very fact to unity with Him. 

‘t The Buddhists have carried this to the furthest extreme in their * peayer-wheols,’ with the aid of which 
they turn round and round strips of paper inscribed with the namo of the god or with a sentence addressed to him, 
an act which is considered as efficacious as saying а prayer. 


The deifloation by adherents and pupils of those who bare reduced any particular doctrine to a clear issue, 
is really, from the point of view of a pure recognition of the Deity, a kind of blasphemy: but the sentiment lies 
dooply rooted in humanity, as a tribute of grateful recognition of the spiritual elevation of prophets and of teachers, 


and as an humble admission of one's own wosknems and imperfections, Sos Siónwxgsberichie Beni 
„ Wissensch, 1897, p. 603. e Mom 
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great spiritual roformors, of whom indeed India has had no laek,4 or hy oxternal pressuro, has buen 
pre-doomed to failure. The latter indeed has only welded the bonds more securely, and oven tho 

. reformers, or et least their successora, have soon discovored that it is more conveniont to submit 
themselves to the incense of adoration, than to raise tho stolid massos to a higher level. 


8o, too, the foreign religione which, each in its turn, sought and found entrance into India, 
havo failed to causo any matorial alterations in this picture. They eithor found themselves confined 
to a small cirele, or cleo Шоу too as they becamo more widely oxtendod foll in course of timo under 
tha samo curse — partly of tho crcations of а too luxuriant, imagination, and partly of а pleasant 
indolonco which allowod itsol[ to bo rousod only occasionally to some alvogothor spocial height of 
oxaltation. 


Vishnuism has found its official exproasion more particularly in tho two great epics, — 
Mabfbhasate and the R&mayans, — and in tho Puranas ; while Bivism has done so partly in the same 
works, and partly in the ‘ Tantras,’ 45 а sorics of texts about which тету little is yet known. These 
Tantra-texts, however, appear to stand in a peculiarly close relationship to Northern Buddhism, 
although, on the other hand, it is just this Sivism which secms to have been the enorgetio opponont 
of Buddhism, and to have effoctod its expulsion from India. The practico, also, of magic 
and witchcraft which flourishes to so great an extent in India stands їп a remarkably near oonnoxion 
with these Tantras. Finelly, Sivism appears to havo been supported for а period шого 
by Фо goodwill of tho princes than by that of the Brihmans. А groat part of tho profano literature, 
especially the dramatic pootry, belongs to it, or, at loast, to mon, like Е whoso namos show 

“that thoy aro its followers. 


The roal foundations of Vishguism ar аго still in darknoss. In tho so-callod Trimarti, or divine 
Trinity, Vishnu represents tho preserving powor of God; Biva, tho destroying ; and Brahman, the 
creating : but in tho practical Vishnuism, Vishnu combines in himself covoral very hotorogencous 
ingrediente. In tho first pluco, he is a Doity of tho older part of the Vêdas. Almost the only fact 
related conoorning him therein is bis striding over tho threo worlds in three stops, which is probably a 
metaphor for the instantaneous illumination of the whole universe by the beams of the rising sun. 
The later myth, which, however, occurs so early as in the texts of the Brákzianas, speaks of Vishnu 
on this occasion as a dwarf whon he performed the miracle. Again, tho huge bird, Suparna, who 
destroys the snakes (i. e., tho darkness), and who in lator timos is known as Vishnu’s stood, Garuda, 
is probably also to ba understood ав a symbol of tho sun; so also, tho discus, which is ostoomed as 
Vishpu's peculiar emblem. Мау we also explain Vishnu's name, Hari, which the Avesta knows as 
„the namo of а Demon, Zairi, as meaning ‘tho Golden,’ and connoct it with tho solar luminary? This 
word appoars in tho Véda in tho closost connexion with Indra, and would houco load us to tho second 
stage of tho foundation which lies bulow the Vishnuism of tho epic ppoms, namely to Indra (Arjuna) 
himself and to the Krishna who became identified with him in some mannor which wo must confess 
has not усі boon explained. To this, in tho third placo, is to be added what may bo callol the 
speculative matter, which, in agroement with the thoory of tho Trimdrti, points him out as the 
bearer of the universe. Tirst, his identification with the Purusha Nãráyana, or the Spirit moving 
on the face of the waters; — his winter repose on Bésha, tho great world-serpent ; — and, above 
all his ton avatdras, literally ‘ desoonts,’ +. e., incarnations of Ше Doity in the bodios of human beings 


^ 





* E g., Riminnja, Ninak, Chaitanya, and others, down to the most modern times, 

15 Those iexts deal more specially with the female half of Siva, his spouse, who under the names of Durga, 
Bhav&nt, КАЕН, and so forth, is adored ag his abii, or energio power. 

ts It is true that Indra himself does not bear this namo; but not only are his hair, his beard, his jawa (P the 
visor of his helmet), described as hari, bat even his general appearance (carpas), his deeds (vrais), and his race 
(jdtam). This іа certainly very remarkable, for in later times Indra's colour is said io be nila, dark-blue, blne-blaok 
(compare imdra-wíla as а namo of tha sapphire). This is, indeed, also the colour of Vishyn, and specially of 
Krishys, although it is exactly this name, Нагі, which is particularly applied to them. 


E 
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or even of lower animals, either to protect the world against the illwill of demons or for the moral 
renewal of mankind. Among these incarnations there stand in the foreground those of Rama (7) 
and Krishga (8); indeed these two figures hare become the objects of such fervont sectarian 
adoration, that wo may well assume the possibility of the influence of external elements, 


In the personality of Bama itis probably Buddhist influence which we have to recognise, 
Indeed, Buddha himself appears as one of the last (the 9th) incarnations of Vishnu ; and the final one, 
whioh is still to come, — that of Kalkin, — is easily connected with the Buddhiet teachings regarding 
the Buddha Maitréya who is yet to be awaited in the futuro.4? "Although tho original conception ol 
Rama may have at base some sort of connexion with either nature-symbolism or the progress oi 
civilisation, this does not preclude us from assuming that the Buddhist ideal of a prince, as he ought 
t» be, influenced the development of Râma's personality. It ів exactly by the adoption of this concep- 
tion, and by its adaptation to mythical figures, whioh were at the time popular among the mass of tho 
people, that the Brahmans succeeded in wresting the leadership from the hands of the Buddhists. 
The oold atheism of the Buddhist doctrines oould not permanently satisfy the needs of the human 
heart, and the folk returned again to thoir old penates, which, by the olever connivance of the 
Bráhmags, were presented to them in new and more attractive forms. Во far as the cult of Rama 
was oonoerned, this is peculiarly the case with regard to the old Vedio figure of his sponse, Sita, a 
mythical personification of the plough-farrow, who was appropriated for his worship in order to gain 
its acoeptanos among women, 

For this it was important that a great poet, Vülmiki,4* took these popular matoriala and 
wrought them to expression in his Rüm&yapa, perhaps under the influence of the Homeric sagas, but, if 
so, certainly in an entirely independent manner. After him, and more especially since the time of 
Rêmânuja in the 11th century, the worship of Rama has been secure, and at the present date forms 
one of the most popular religions in India. 

Exactly similar to that of RAma has bean the fate of Krishna-worship, but, to all appearance, 
it is tho influenee of Christianity which has acted on the special dovelopment of this religion. 

Owing to the great number of persons who bear this name (‘the black’), it is rather difficult to 
determine which of them is to be considered as the original object of the cult. His intimate relation- 
ship in the Epic with ita chief hero Arjuna (‘the white’) leads us to suspect the existence ot some 





т The following are the ten incarnations of Vishnu :— 
1 Asa Dwarf Vishnu strode over the three worlds in three stops, and thus secured its possession to the Gods. 
^ Asa Fish he led the ark of Manu, the Indian Noah, during the great flood over the earth. 

2. Asa Terioiss ho supports the univeres. 

4. Ала Boar bo rescued the earch from the bottom of fhe sea. 

5. As Para Rima he destroyed the warrior oeste which was hostile tothe Brihmaps, (After their renoval, 
the Brihmaga were better able to come to terms with the princes and kings of the noble families of 
the aborigines.) 

6. Asths Mon-lion ho destroyed the evil demon Hiranya-Kaéipn, ‘Gold-throne,’ who threatened the Gods. 

7. As Rima he vanquished the Demon-king RAvana of Lanká (Ceylon), who «рег represents the 
aboriginal civilissiion hostilo to the Aryans or (P) the Buddhism taken to Ceylon by Prince Mahéndia, 

B. As Kriehge be vanquished the Demon-prinoe Kaihsa (his maternal uncle). 

9. As Puddha he accomplished the destruekion of all heretics and wicked people. 

19. As Kalkiw he will appear at the end of the world, mounted on a white horse, as the Messiah of the future. 

. Tho first four of thess incarnations rest on Vedie legenda. Tks fifth and following are connected with historical 
occurrences. (Regarding No. 6, see Indische Studien, tr. 65.) That a god should take the form of an anima] or of а man 
in order to oarry oub some definite design, is a circumstance which probably reappears in almost every myth or religion: 
but thas he should do Њ for the salvation of the world, whether of the earth or of mankind, is à conception peculiar 
to the Indian ewaiáre-sysbsan and ію Christianity. Which of the two has borrowed the idea from the other may still 
be а matter for disgumtion, but under any cironmetanços it is quito certain thas its full aystomatisation in India isa 


process, 
15$ Compare here the similar teaching of the Jains, who, like the Bribmans, name their future Mossiah Kalkin, 
and make him ride on a white horse. Bo, also, the Christian legends concerning the Paraoleto, 
‘$ This name occurs among the teachers named in as&ira-work attached to the black Yajur-véda, After him also 
the padronymip of the repujed author of the Mahábhórata, Vyles Pirifarya, oocurs in the lists of teachers of the 
White Yajur-réda. Thus, both eplon are connected with the olose of the Vedio period. А 
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mythio foundation, the more #0 as Arjuna appears inthe-Yajur-vêda as a by-name of Indra, “Day and 
night, which are occasionally referrod to in ihe Véda as ‘tle black day, айай kriskwam, and ‘the 
white dey,’ ahar arjunam, at once suggest themselves to us, but this identification does not fit in other 
particulars. 8o also the explanation of the name Górinda by the Vedio legend of the discovery of the ` 
stolen herds of cows, representing either the light or tho waters, gives us little help, At 
the same time, this last fuggestion does not seem to be altogether without importance, as it pointa to 
a relationship with Indra, who is also called Gévid in the Véda, Kyishns’s connexion with cattle 
and cowherds must most probably contain an ancient allegorical kernel of myth, as it reaches back 
into olden time. The Buddhist legends bring the names Gôpå, Yadôdhará, YaéAdhá, Nandá and 
БАДЫ, КАШКА and Kubjikå, which appear so prominently in tho Legends about Krishye, into connexion 
with Buddha also, and this is doubtless of extreme importanoe for proving the antiquity both of 
these names and of their allegorical signiflcanoe,Fo . - But, on the other hand, there must 
also have been a certain warlike personality of the name of Krishpe, of tho lineage of the Yadavas 
and also known under the name of Vasudéva, who was remembered from of yore as a brave and at the 
seme time crafty and cunning hero, celebrated in many sagas, and who hence achieved the honour of 
being enrolled as а kind of demigod among the founders of a valiant tribo. Under the ` 
name of Krishna Dévakiputra, ‘the son of the female gambler,’ there appears in an old Upanishad 
(the ChAdadógya) an inquisitive disciple, the scion of a warlike tribe. At the time of the composition 
“of the older portions of the Mahábhárata, and when the Jaina legends were in course of formation 
(see abore) this semi-divinity seems to have enjoyed especial honour. It is evidently on him that 
Mogasthenes bases his acconnt of tho Indian Horacles, 


Now, when Christianity, by whatever way it arrived (see below), became known to the Indians. 
be similarity of the names of Krishna (which in southern India is pronounced Krishtna, with a ч 
and of Ohrist seems to have given rise to the identification of the two personalities, and to have caused ` 
the transfer of the stories regarding our Lord, the birth of the Babe in the manger, and so forth, to 
Krishna, whose mother s name, Dévakt, it may be remarked, can also be interpretod as meaning 
‘the Divine One.’ ‘It thus happened that, owing to the sensuous phantasy of the Indians, the 
legends of the birth of Christ among the shepherds and of his childhood spent amidst them hare 
given rise to the most passionate, the most licentious, descriptions of the love adventures of Erishya 
among the berd-maidens, — an alteration which is deeply rooted in their (the Indians”) character. 
In consequence of this misanderstanding and of those misinterpretations, the introduction of the 
soneeption of Christ as the companion of the shepherds has done immense harm to Indian morality.' E 
As а matter of faot, the cult of Krishpa with its extravagant imaginations forms a striking contrast 
to the rigorous asceticiam which forms the keynote of that of Siva. On the other hand, it bas 
developed among its followers a gentleness of disposition, a believing faith, which has bred within their 
hearts a habit of the most sincere resignation to the divine will, 





The directions for the ritual of the festival in honour of Krishna's birth show their foreign 
origin by the sharp contrast in which they stand to the legendary accounts of the god’s nativity. 
Aovording to the lattor his mother gives away her child immediately after his birth, in order to save 
him from ths attempts of his uncle Karsa to seize him ;33 but the ritual makes her lie peacefully and 
bappi'y in her ‘lying-in room’ im the cowherd’s house. holding the suckling child to her bosom, — like 
the - Madonna Lactane' — with herdmen and herdmaidons round her glorifying her and singing her 
praises, an ox and ап ase by her side. anc the redemption-bringing star in the Heaven. 


Å aI 
P Beo my review of Senart'a тегу thorough presentation of these oy olea of mythain Indische Streifen, 1878, iu. 428, 
5 In Bengal it is even stronger. Krishneis there pronounced Krishtó, — Талик, 
V Zeitschrift der deutsches morpenlândichen Gesellschaft, 1852, v1. 97. 
n This, after all, reminds us of Herod's slaughter of the innocenta. 


H Ses my treatise on K:ishpa's Brrth-Festival, 1868, pp. 388, 239. Of. ente, VoL IIL, 1874, pp. 21,4, and VI. 
1977, pp. 191, 231, 840. Tho passage referrod to з to be found En Yol, ILL, p. 47. d 
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The observance of the feast of the birth of Christ in connexion with that of His baptism is trace- 
able in Egypt from the second half of the fourth oentury up to the year 431 A.D. ; € andit is natural 
to assume that it was about this time that the transfer of this kind of festival to India took place, and, 
with it, the other connected materials which point to Ohristian legends and conceptions in tbe story of 
Krishps. Two ways lay open for this communication. In the first place Indian travellers, merchants, 
andthe like, may have come to Alexandria.” There they may have joarnt about Christianity, and on their 
return home may have transferred ita legends to their own Krishna, whom they already worshipped in 
India as a demigod. In the second place Christian missionaries may have gone to India, and hare found 
there among the Krishpa worshippers a good soil for the propagation of their doctrines, Traces of 
Christian teaching have even been sought by some in the Bhagarad-gttd. In the twelfth century the 
Patriarch of Antioch still appointed the Katholikos for Romogyri (Râmagir!) In the Decoan, and 
when ihe Portuguese discovered India they found Syrian Christians on the Malabar Coast, whom 
they tried to convert by force.8 — - 

The period during which the Grecian successors o! Alexander, and, after them, the Indo- 
Soythians, reigned in North-Western India had not only procured admission for Hellenic, and, in 
later times, Christian, conceptions, but had also directed towards Indis the followers of the Iranian 
cult of Mithra, and, curiously enough, had there introduced thelr sun-worship, also in connexion with 
the worship of Kpishga. The name of their priests, Maga, was transferred in later times also to the 
adhorenta of the teaching of Zarathustra, when, in order to escape Islamitic persecution, they similarly 
settled in western India, These latter, coming in great numbers, founded independent oommunitiea 
and oolonies (not without also attracting to themselves some Bráhmapical: Pandits), and still flourish 
vigorously under the name of * Parsoes '; while, on the other hand, the Magas seem to hare visited 
the country as missionaries only, and were partly adopted, probably together.with some members of 
the othor stratam of the Irenian immigrants, into the ranks of the Brâhmags themselves under the 
namo of ' Bàkadviptya-Brüáhmanas.' 

While the influences of Hellenic, Christian, and Iranian culture and religious conosptions were 
esaontinlly only of internal importanoe, and have as a rule concealed their traces as much as possible, 
so that it is often rather difficult to recognise them beneath the overgrowth of Indian individuality, 
Islam, which forced its entrance with all the prestige of violent conquest, has been acoompanied by 





9 Ор. cit, 387, 338. Ante, IIL. 47. 9 The naming of the child forms an integral pert of the festival in India also, 

V The Mahdsadrate contains a detailed account of the sea-rayage of an Indian sage to the ‘ White Island ' oc 
Island of the White" (mitadripa), whece ho learaed about the monotheistic adoration of Kyishna (see Indische 
Siudien, і. 400, Н. 490), (others had already dono ao before kim). 

Galenos in Hippoor. Epidem. Hi. Tom, xvii. pars |. р. 603, ed. Kuhn (I am indebted to Hermann Dial foe tbis 
quotation) telle us of an Indian physician who lived and studied in Alexandria. It would be interesting if the new 
papyrus-finds in Egypt were also to oontributs something on this point. Itis probable that we may expect many new 
discoveries from this souroe regarding the first centuries after Obrix: and the time immediately preceding, 

8 Only the other day the Newspapers circulated the intelligence that 15,090 Chriwkinns of the viointiy of Bom- 
bay, probably desoendcnta of those who were expelled from Goe by the Portuguese, had dropped the eonnexion 
they had hitherto held with Antioch, had turned to Russie, and had petitioned for a pope to be seni іо them. fee 
Pretestant, 1809, р. 83. 

^ When adopting such materials the Indians have generally shown great independence, and hare во thoroughly 
' disguised thour under Indian garments that thay have become almost unrecognisable, Two sxamples belonging to 
the most modern bimes are classic examples of this. At the eighth Oriental Congress held aí Stockholm in the year 
1880, the late regretted Н. H. Dbrwva of Baroda reed an account of a newly discovered Sanskrit translation of 
Euclid’s Elements of Geometry in fifteen books, whioh, according to his description, aokually contained also the lost 
books. But all thai remained of the original was the order of the contents and the substance of the examples. All 
the rest wos Indian. About seven увага ago І received а new Sanskrit drama from Southern India, the author of 
which eapressly deseribed i£ as founded on a Shakespearian play (it was the Midsummer Night's Dream). Without 
this distinct statement it would have besna dificalt task to ducorer this origin. The whole dress of the piece is 
altogether Indian. If, then, this occurred in а case in which the author prides himself and lays emphasis oa the 
foreign origin of his work (he evidently wished to give it & oertain air of distinction, and to earn some reward from 
the Englsh Government in recognition of the fact), how easily can we understand to what an extent this was the 
ouatom in former times when, so far from the sume motives eXisting, there was every inducement to.senceal the 
rop pn TUUS ы айк 
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great external success, At the present moment it numbers more than thirty millions of natives of 
India amongst ite followers. It has even been acoepted by the Br&hmags (and given the lowest place) 
jn an official list of the Indian sciences, the thirty-two vidyds, under the namo of tho gdvanesi matem. 
It cannot be denied that, on the one hand, is has succeeded in increasing the physical powers of its 
«dherents, — mainly owing to its permitting the consumption of flesh, — and that, on tho other 
hand, by freeing them from the superstitious idolatry of the Hindüs, and from the bonds of the 
caste system, it is well adapted to raise them to a spiritually higher level. It has not, however, been 
able to resist the enervating influence of the Indian climate, or the oustom of adoring, or, rather, 
deifying, holy personages, which is nowadays well nigh universal in that country. 


Exactly the same fate also threatens a modern Indien sect, which, while it is the direot result of 
the Monotheigm of Islâm, has іп the course of time turned its followers into the most active oppo- 
nenta of that faith, and still ocoupies a prominent position in this respect. I mean the sect of the 
Sikhs founded by Nának at the end of the 15th century. They furnish the bravest soldiers to the 
Indian army, but are equally in danger of falling into that slavish submission to their spiritual 
receptors, or gurus, which is now universal in India, 


The only Indian sect which has kept itself free from this worship of preceptórs as if they were 
divine creatures is one which arose in the present century, — that of the Brahmos. Bat it appears 
to be now dying out, and for that very reason. Its claim, after all, to represent a system which is 
а pure product of the Indign soil is unfounded, Тр reality it is imbued with the genius of 
Christianity; but it has treated this throughout in euch an independent and unrestrained spirit that 
it һал kept itself free from the dogmatic acoretions which centuries have spread over the teaching of 
. Christ, and deserves to be pointed out as а good expression, though concealed under а тей of 
Pantheiam, of Christian principles. If, as appears to be almost oertain, its days are numbered, it 
would be a thing to be lamented in the highest degree, But we see now-a-days even among ourselves, 
in Europe and America, how people are turning more and more to the cult of ‘The Man of Power,’ 
of * The Master Nature,’ till they have actually developed a system of ‘ Mastor-morality, and how the 
Rights of the Individual are insisted upon in more and more exaggerated language as а nocestary 
result of the opposition to the fever for social equality. Thus, we need not be surprised if in Indie, 
where from ancient times the deifleation of the Man who has ont-topped the common herd has been 
the rule, we find this principle, so destructive of all spiritual freedom, still victorious over it. 


For Indig we can hope no salvation so long as, -on the one hand, it has not absolutely broken 
with this traditional habit, and, on the other, the physical power of its people is not given new life 
and atrengthened by the readoption of flesh as food. In regard to the latter, the Musalmáns and the 
Sikhs have already made good progress; but as yet their example hag not borne mneh fruit, 





THE SATRUNJAYA MAHATMY АМ. 
(A contribution to the history of the Jainas by Professor Albert Weber.) 
EDITED BY JANES BURGESS, LL.D. 
(Continued from p. 887.) 
Banga or ОнАртЕЕ X, (986 vv.) 
“irtSatrunjcyayamékiimyéniarbhita Roivatáchelamákdimyo Bhimasena: Havivaüía-Pfade- 


votpatti-K riskna-Nemtéajanmasarsano -sáma, — describes the history of Bhimasena of the 
Harivalde, the origin of the Pandavas, and the birth of Krishna and Nomtia (tho 22nd Jina). 

Bestions т. to xii. desaribe the history of the Pandavas in its main features connected with 
tha of Krishna, as this again is with that of Namika, the Jina worshipped on Raiyata or 
Girntr. These sargas aro therefore called by tho separate title of BeivaldcAdlamdhdimyam, 
because tho holy places of that mountain (i. 845-59) are glorified in them, 
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[“ Salutation to Arha! May he protect us who knows and sees all, who is easy to ba 
obtained, and removes the troubles of all men. who is honoured by all the gods, possessed of al] 
qualities, witnessing actions like the sun, is infinite,” eic.] 

In the introduction Indra respectfully saluting Mahávira says, — “Lord! for our 
instruction thou hast related the history of Satrunjaya, referring to the principal summits, 
"hereby I have been purified. But this mountain has 108 peaks (i 34), among which 
-wenty-one are principal summits (i. 359-54), which thon hast prominently mentioned ; I wonld 
now hear the acoount of the most famous one for the purification of all creatures (2-5), 


Accordingly the lord of the triune world begins with the description of the fifth summit 
of the Biddhádri, namely Raivata (7-8). [It yields the fifth knowledge (paichama j&ána), 
t. в., salvation te worshippers. Gifts and offerings made here from the heart are productive of 
benefits in this world as well as in the next. The merit acquired here causes the accumulation 
of the sins incurred in several transmigrations in this world to dissolve as the heat of the sun 
melts butter. Here sages who eat not but pass their days in devotion, as well as the gods, 
daily worship Nemi. Here Арвагйв, numerous divine beings — Gandharvas, Siddhas, Vidy&dha- 
тав, elo always worship tho Jing Nemi. Beasts mutually hostile, as cats and mice, lions and 
alephants, serpents and peacocks, live in harmony on this mountain. All the planeta, daily 

‘appearing to rise and set, move round Nemi to worship him. АП the seasons are to be seen 
rere at all times. The tanks, among which Gejendrapada is chief, are filled with nectar by the 
gods. This Raivata, when remembered, gives happiness; when seen, removes misery ; and 
when touched yields what is desired. Of such & mountain, O Indra, hear the story (41). 


The Indra of former days, accompanied by the gods, made a pilgrimage to Satrunjaya on 
the 15th of Chaitra Buddha, and came to the Raivata mountain to praise Nemi on the 15th of 
Vaisikha Buddha. After bathing tho image with water from the holy tanks, rivers, and lakes, 
and having worshipped it he came ont of the temple ; and ashe came outa deva approaching him 
said there was a Muni on the mountain sitting on the jádnasilá (stone or rock of knowledge), 
honoured by men, вадев and gods, and engaged in performing severe austerities. Hearing this 
Indra came to the Jifnaéila and saluting the Muni, sat down before him; then the gods with 
him asked who this Muni was and why he was practising such austerity. Indra, by meditation, 
knowing his history, answered them (49).] 


As an argument for its expiatory power, he relates the story of Bhimasena, tho spoilt son 
of king Vajrasena of Bravasti and of Subhadra (50-227), The contenta are interesting in 
many respects. ; 

Bhimasens went so far in his wiokednees as to kill hisown father, because, in consequence 
of a complaint of the citizens, he had been punished by him. After his parricide the inhabit- 
anta angrily expelled him and installed his younger brother [Jayasena] as king (64). The 
prince roamed about and arrived (78) in the town of Prithyipura in Magadha, where, after 
many thefts, he at length found service with a merchant Ibvaradatta (77) with whom he went 
to sea, After а month the ship suddenly grounded during the night upon coral banks, and all 
endeavours to float it again failed. The provisions and water became exhausted by degrees, 
and the merchant was just preparing to meet his death in the waves, when suddenly a parrot 
arrived, informing them ina human voice of his being the tutelary divinity of the mountain 
that was in sight. There was stilla means of escape left: one of them must sacrifice his life 
by swimming to the mountain and there scaring the Bh&rands-birds." By the current of air 
ج‎ 

“ "Very considerabla additions to Prof. Weber's analysis Бате been made to this sarga,— J. B. 


1! The Bhirapjas are called khfepakshinah, Does this possibly mean “desert birds’? Woe find them 
again in the Mahábhárata, as flying swiftly (0), xii. 8357, 3510, and as singing pleasantly and endowed with а 
human face, xi. 6325 (comp. Ind. Sted. Bd. III. B. 149). In the Panchatantra (p. 263, 18 ff.) a bhdranda appears 
ах в sos bird with a double head, [Comp. the birds in the Vak islands of the Arab. Nights. — J. В.] 
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produced by the flapping of their wings when flying, thé ship would float (88). In consequence 
of Isvarsdatta's appeal to his men, Bhimasens offers for 100 dfndra to undertake the hazard- 
ous feat, It sucoceds, the ship floats and of course Bhimasena is left behind on the mountain 
The helpful parrot, however, points out a remedy for him also: he is to throw himself into the 
ben, where a fish will swallow him and swim to the shore, Should the fish not be inolined to 
vomit the passenger, he is to thrust an herb given him by the parrot into its throat, when it 
would open wide, and he would walk out upon the shore.? It happened as the bird had 
predicted, and in this way Bhimasena reached the island of Ceylon (Saí&Aalam tafam, 97). 
After wand & ing abont for a while and quenching his thirst from water-holding trees, he met 
a Bráhmaga mendicant (iridasdin, 99) who invited him to accompany him to a mine of pre- 
cious stones (rataakhéni) upon this dvípa Sukhala (112) where he promised him rich treasures. 
t{Bbtmasens thinking one in a Muni's dress must be a good man went with him,] On the road 
he 100 dinåra were spent on travelling expenses. When they reached the mine, the Muni, ona 
new-moon day (vadya 14th) let Bhtmasena down into it by means of a cable (v. 1156, 1160 are 
wanting in the М8.), drew up the precious stones the latter oolleoted, and outting the cable, 
abandoned him to the guardian deva of the mine, and ran away (118). Hereupon Bhimasena 
wandered about in the pit in great distress, Ho meta very lean man, was addressed by him 
in a friendly way, and asked whether he also, like himself, had fallen a prey to his greed for 
jewels, through the instrumentality of the wicked penitent. When Bhimasena had replied in 
the affirmative to these questions, and had asked him how he might again get out, — Le was told 
that the goddesses of heaven would come next morning at down to worship Ratnachandra, the 
god of the mine, with song and dance and other means, and when the guardian's attention 
would be wholly absorbed with the songs he might use the opportunity to creep out stealthily 
with the servants of the goddesses. Next morning all this happened, and in a few days 
Bhimasens arrived at Kshitimandana tho capital of Sithhala (129). Thore he ontered the 
service of a merchant, but as he could not leave off his old propensity for thieving, he was 
soon caught and led to the post. Thore fsvaradatta recognised him as his doliverer, obtained 
his liberation and took him on board his ship, which soon afterwards arrived ot Prithvipura 
(184). On landing Bhtmasena met and related his adventures to a foreigner who solaced him, 
and together they started on a visit to the Rohana mountain. On their way thoy soon came 
to a hermitage and bowed themselves to the old Muni Jatila by name. Exactly at tho same 
moment a disciple of the latter, called Jahgaln, descended from the air, saluted his teacher, and 
replied to his question that he was come from visiting Sauráshtrá, where he had, with the Jaina 
worshippers, assisted at the ceremonial on the Batrunjaya and Ujja yanta mountains (140), the 
ganotuaries on which were glorious beyond all description. He was particularly rejoiced by the 
glory of Uljayantadr! (142), by the worship of which evens mean person might attain all 
felicity and exaltation, as Abokachandra had done (148). This Agokachandra was a poor 
serving man of the Kshatriya caste in the town of Champ. Being tired of his house affairs 
he wandered about, and in one of his rambles saw some Jaina penitenta and asked them how 
he-might remedy his misfortunes; on their reply that in this world man was tossed about by 
the force of kannan (+. е, former works: entirely the Buddhist idea and name for destiny), 
and that he oould not liberate himself from this incarceration in barman except by devont 
adoration of Raivatddri (148). He started for it, and after a penance of several days there 
the goddess Amba (the Jésanadevt of Nemi, worshipped on Raivata) gave lim a touchstone 
- (sparlopslem) the contact of which changed iron into gold (150). Returning home, he engaged 
servants, soon gained a kingdom, and enjoyed all pleasures. But in course of time he became 





45 A grotesque appropriation of ‘Jonah and ihe fish,’ which is mot with twice elsewhere (soe Ind, Skissen. B. ПТ.) 
in Indian mytha, only aa lato, however, as the twelfth century, namely in Réjateramginl, 1v. 503, and Kathdsariká- 
gara, xxv. &f, or Tawney’s tranal. Vol. I. p.-207. ; 

4 Doubtless a certain animosity must have led to the choice of this name for а man who was a deceiver as the 
sequence shows, - 1 
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tired of all this which he had obtained by the grace of Ambika (153), for forgetting whom he 
repented, and went to Batrun]&ya with his people. Aftor worshipping the Jina there, ho 
went again to Raivata (155), where he piously adorned and worshipped the statue of Nemiba 
and of Amba, jagatfm ambá ; and as he had now already reigned 800 years by the grace of the 
god and of АшЫ КА, he determined henceforth to betake himself to the feet of Srt Nomi, and 
to leave tho kingdom to his son. He sent him and his people back to Champá ; ond then took 
‘consecration (dfkshá) and by pure devotion he soon obtained salvation (£ivam),59 


' [In concluding, Jángala aid he saw all this with his own eyes and therefore regarded this 
mountain ва a holy place (makdtirtha) whioh might give to the worshippers, though sinful, every 
sortof wealth in this world and a best place in the world to come.] 


By this story of JAngala's all the penitents were greatly rejoiced, also the stranger as well 
as Bhímasena, Roth of them, however, continued their pilgrimage to the Rohana (167-8) and 
watched there throughout the night in prayers fo the divinity of the mountain; in the morning 
arriving at a cave, they struck in it (dug?) and obtained two jewels (ratne — 169), and set out 
to sea. Once standing at night on deck, Bhimasena noticed the moon and taking his jewel in 
his hand compared its appearance with it, but lost it by dropping it into the water (171) [when 
hc fainted and began wecping. Seeing this those on board the ship and the sailors came 
round him and using fems and water restored him to sense, whon he told them of tho loss of 
his jewel in the sea, and requosted them to stop the ship to scarch for it], His companion 
offered him his own jewel and consoled him saying that Raiveta was also hero still and there 
was no ceocasion for complaining (179). Taking consolation from the words of his friend, and 
both having croased the soa they wandered along the shore towards Haivata, losing on tho way 
the other gem and everything they, had by thieves. Fatigued, without clothing or nourishment. 
but nevertheless resigned to their fate, they met a Muni on their journey, to whom they pail 
their respects and complained of their lot : — 


As without water & cloud, a body without life, 4 

as а dower withont fragrance, without a lotus a watertank \ (185) 

As without her brilliancy the Moon, as without voice the Sanskrit | 

noble birth without modesty, piety without science il | - 
As without house a housewife, prudenoe without reservo | 

as the night without moonlight, and as a temple without image |! 

As love without youthful strength, as a leader without armies | 

as a race without a noble son, as riches without liberality Ц 

As statute without compassion, oratory without truth | 

ва the face without eye, so — without property is Man i| (189). 


[The Muni hearing this, felt pity for them and told them'they had not acquired merit in 
their previous life (pirvajemma) and .hence suffered misery, Birth in a noble family, good - 
fortune, peculiar Tolicity, wealth, long life, fame, knowledge, a pleasing wife, horses, olophants, 
servants, command, and empire — corporeal beings obtained only through their meritorious 
actions (dharma) ; bat they should not suffer an untimely death, bat visit the Ralvata motntein 
which yields to its worshippers what they desire (190 f.). Then turning to Bhimasena he seid 
that in his former life ho had teased a Muni for 18 ghatitas (7 hours) and in consequence re 
had been so long in misery.] 

e mMM 
9 Here eridently synonymous with nirvdqem, comp. i, 6, 33 11, 8, 3834 v1. 298 ; ц. 583, eic. ` 
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He now promises to him that the fortunate turn of his destiny was shortly impending}. 
and he is yet to adorn the world with Jina temples, and none will exist equal to him in 
felicity (198). Thus comforted, the two pilgrims continue their journey to Haivata (199). 
Arriving there in course of time Bhtmgsóna found his younger brother Jayasena, in the Arhat 
temple there, who had gone on pilgrimage with his councillors, sto. (200), and who received 
him joyfully, immediately abdicating the dominion, which he had only held in pledge for him. 
His subjects also were rejoiced at his return; and. now he ruled most excellently, spreading 
blessings and happiness around him [having erected Jins temples everywhere in memory 
of his parents whom he had ‘foolishly killed], having appointed his brother to be Tuvarája 
(crown-prinee) and his faithful companion to be his treasurer (219). 


[Once he happened to see in a garden a Vidyâdhare worshipping Jina, and learning from him 
— in answer to his question — that he had come thither from the Batrunjays and Ujjayante 
mountains, he remembered the obligations he was under to the: Raivata and was sorry for his 
ingratitudo.] He then surrendered the government to his brother Jayasena (228) and set out 
with a small following to Raivata ва a hermit (227). [On his way he visited Satrunjaya where 
he erected a Jaina temple called Ashtahnika, and thence he came to Raivata and there 
worshipped the image of Nemi, attending to the fourfold duty of liberality, good nature, 
austerity, and faith; and being instructed by Jhânachandra Muni, he conducted himself 
religiously and became a Muni, At the conclusion of this &coount all the gods reverently 
worshipped Jina and went to their respective places. | ‘ 


. Ав Kemi, the Jina first established by Bharata upon Raivata, belongs to the Harivaihe, 
an account of the history of this race is attached (236-87). 


Next follows a tálo about king Sumukha in KeukAmbi (289), who fell in love with 
Vanamaliká, the wife of Virakuvinda (268). His minister Sumati, with the help of an ascetic 
sister (parivrájiká) named Átreyik&, procured her for the king (270). : З 


[Virakuvinds went mad, and was seen one day by the pair іп raga and pelted by the 
children. They then repented, but were both instantaneously killed by lightning. But in 
virtue oftheir mutual love, they were reborn in the town of Harivarsha and were called Hari 
and Harini and lived happily in union, Virakuvinde, after the death of the rája and Vanamálá 
became quiet and giving himself to religious duties, died and was reborn in the Baudharmgkalpa 
as a god named Kilvishika (ginful), Remembering his former birth and seeing the raja and 
Vanamálá reborn as в pair, in anger carried them to Champâpuri (300).] 


The princes descending from Somyafes (vi. 3) the son of Báhubali and grandson of the 
prathamased min, Vrishabha, are called Somavaiéya, and form the Lunar race.’ To them belongs 
BreyAnss (the 11th Jina) (808-4). [He first pointed out the duty of liberality by offering to 
Yugidtéa the juice of sugar-cane (tkshw), whence he and hia desçendanta were ealled Aikahvaku 
in the Avasarpini age- After him succeeded in order Sirvabhuma, Subhuma, Sughoshs, 
Ghoshavardhana, Mahanandt, Sunandf, Sarvabhadra, Bubbakar, and other kings unnumbered, 
some of whom attained mukti and others sparga, The last king of this line was Ohandrakirti, 
who obtained svarga but left no heir. Then while his subjects ware assembled to consider the 
government, the god Kilvishika appeared in the air and bid them not lament for the death of 
their king but accept Hari and Harini timeously brought by him as their king and queen, and 
supply them with liquor, flesh and fruit, So saying, and blessing them he disappeared.) 

King Hari was then consecrated with ceremony in the temple of Sitalasvamjn (the 10th 
Jina). From him descended the Harivahéa (812). [He conquered the whole earth and married 
several kings’ daughters. |] 

To him Harint bore Prithvipeti, who was followed by Mahi giri, Himagiri, Vasugiri, Giri, 
Mitragiri and Впуайы. All these prinoçs were rulers of the three divisions (trikhegga) of 
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‘tho oarth, xealous Jains, leaders of Sa&ghas, some of whom obtained directly tho nirvdaam, and 


the others at least swarga (318-19). Then as an appendix (prasaágát) ‘the history of the 
20th Arhant, Suvrata” is related: he belonged to this Harivahfe and was the gon of the 
Magadha king Sumitrá in Rajagriha (820 £.). 

[Sumitra's queen was Padmádevi, possessed of all inward and outward good qualities, 
She observed in the latter part of the night of the 15th of Brávaga the fourteen great dream» 
indicating the birth ofa Jina, and perceived lord Pranata descend from the 10th Devaloka. She 
was delivered of a son Munisuvrata, on the 8th of Jyeshta-vadya in the Srâvana nakshatra. 
His birth was celebrated by Indra and the gods as well as by. his fathor Sumitra, This 
princo married Prabhavati the daughter of king Prabhakara of Prithvipura, and afte: 
enjoying every kind of pleasure ho had a воп named Suvrata. Placing his son on the throne, 
Munisuvrata, along with other (1,000) kings, obtained dikshá on the 10th of Ph&lguna ќоида 
in Brévana nakshatra, and on the 10th of Philguna-vadya at Sréraxa ‘nakehatra n temple was 
built of the lord Munisuvrata, which was celebrated by Indra and the gods. The lord then 
set out on foot to instruct the world, and arrived at Pratishthana (Paithapa); there he 
discovered (by meditation) that a horse, who had been his friend in the previous life, was to 
be killed in the morning at an Atramelha (horse sacrifice) to be performed in the town of Bhrí- 
gukachha, and immediately started off, and on the way took rest for a moment at Biddhapura, 
where consequently a temple was erected at dawn by king Vajrabhrít, Early in the morning 
the lord reached Bhrigukachha, a distance of 60 yojanas, and took his station in the Koran- 


‘fake forest, where he was reverenoed by gods and by Jitabatru, the governor of the town 


accompanied by his army and the horse. The Muni then taught the assembly thus:— * This 
world is & terrible wilderness; here, surrounded by evil beasts,.a helpless being or sojonrner 
is tormented by demons; while walking in the divine path ho is tied with four ropes and annoyed 
by a wicked forester; and he is defended -only by a pions and honoured man. To protect thè 
helpless is religion and a duty calculated to give all happiness, ets.” The preacher being asked 
by Jitaéatra whom this advice benefitted, he replied — “no one except the horse.” King 
Jitagatro said, “ Master, who is this horse, that has obtained virtue — though a beast P” The muni 
replied :—''In the past existence І was a king of Champa and this friend of mine was then my 
councillor by name Matis&guru; but engaging in bad deeds, he died and after several transmi- 
grations he became a dishonest grocer named Sagaradatta in the city of Padmintkhands, and 
formed a friendship with a Brávaka called Jinadharma. They learnt from a Jaina teacher of 
the advantage а man obtains by erecting an Arhat temple of jewels, gold, or earth, namely the 
destruction of all his evil dodds in the next life of the builder of such a temple, Accordingly 
Sagaradatta erected an excellent Jins-tample outside the town, placing an image in it, and also 
a lofty Biva-temple to the east of it. On а summer day he went to the Баја temple where he 
observed the worshippers taking white ants ont of gM pots and'orushing them under their feet. 
He felt uneasy and began to clean the temple with his own cloth, The chief wc shipper 
continuing his work told him he was perhaps deceived by white-clad heretios as he vainly 
pretended to protect insects by unseemly means. SAgaradatta thought with himself that those 
highly honoured but wioked men would ruin themselves and their master (i. e., himself). He 
died and became this horse of yours; but in virtue of the merit he had acquired in his former 
life by ereoting a temple to the Jina, I have come to save him (365). 

Hearing thig &ooount, the horse remembered: his former life, and fasting in meditation for 
seven days, hé expired and became a god in the eighth heaven — named Sahasrara, But while 
meditating he (tho god) remembered his former life and coming down to carth, he placed an 
image of Munisuvrata in the contro of the gold temple at Ohampá and an image of а horse 
at Hhrígukachha and so fulfilled the desires of the followers of Munisuvrata. From that 
time Bhrigukachha became celebrated for its holy place called A&vávabodhaks. So also the 
Narmada, from Suvrata Arhant having bathed in it, became a holy river with power to make 
the helpless to become lords. 
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The Arhant then went to Satrufijaya, and, by walking to them, made all its summits holy 
places. Then he went to Bhrigukachha, Meuripura, Champé, Patishthênapura, Siddha- 
pura, Hastinâgapura, etc., and lastly to the top of Sammeta Bikhara, accompanied by 
1,000 munis. There he obtained Mukipada (salvation) on the 9th Jyeshtba-vadya, Brivaga. 
nakshatra. This muni lived altogether 80,000 years, of which for 7,500 years he was a prince, 
7,500 a ruler, and 15,000 а ваде. Here ends the story of Suvratasvamin, who was followed 
by his son Suvrata and other kings of the Harivaiiéa (384). 


King Vasu of the Нагітађќа ruled at Mathuré on the banks of the YamunÃ and was followed 
by his son Bpihatdhveje and others, the last of whom was Yadu, the progenitor of the Yadavas. 
His son Stra had two sons named Bauri and Suvira. King Sûra, placing Bauri on the throne 
and appointing Suvira orpwn-prinoe, obtained dfkskd. Bauri giving over the kingdom of ' 
Mathura to his younger brother, went to the Kubâvarta country which he ruled and founded: 
Bauryapura as his capital. There he became the father of Andhakavrishni, and others, His 
brother Suvira, likewise, gave up the kingdom of Mathura to his eldest son Bhojavrishni and 
went to Sindh, where he became king and founded Sauvira in the Bindhu country as his 
residence. Bauri afterwards surrendered the government of Kubavarta to Andhakavrishni 
and went to Suparsva,a mountain supporting Meru, where he became a disciple of tho 
Pratishtamuni and obtained blise.] 


The son of Bhojavríshni in Mathurá was Ugrasena, the father of Катана (666-08). 
On the other hand, Andhakavrishni in Seuryapura hed ten sons by Subhadré who were 
called Dasarhah, — 1. Samudravijaya father of Nemi(712) or Arishfanemi (846, 48, 76), 
2, Akshobhys, 3. Stimita, 4 Sagara, 5. Himavant, 6. Achala, 7. Dharens, 8. Porana, 
9. Abhichandra, 10. Vasudeva, tho father of Krishna by Devaki, daughter of Devakanripa 
(681,698) and of (Bala) Ваша by Rohint (679), besides other two daughters (anuje) Kunti and ' 
Madri, wives of Pandu (897). Неге little agrees with the Brahmanic data: on the other hand, 
howover, the birth, eto., of Krishga is related materially in the same way as in the Purémas, 
His wires were — 1. Bukmini tho sister of Rukmin, with whom he eloped by the strength of 
his arm ; 2. Jambavati, daughter of the bird (1) J&ámbavant, whom he carried off, conquering . 
her father while she was bathing inthe Jàhnavi; 3. Lakshmang; 4. Впеїтй; 5. Gaurt ; 
6, Padmávati ; 7. Gandhart; — so according to 988-35, where eight wives are spoken of, but only 
seven are enumerated : the eighth is Satyabh&má, mothor of Bhinu and Bhámara (821). The 
Purdaas know only of the four (emphasized), — for the others they have different names. 


Not lees discrepant is the pedigree of Daryodhana and of the Pápgavas, given in 899 ff., who do 
not even belong to the Somavanés, but are directly derived from а son of Vrishabhasvamin called 
Kuru! From Kur the Kurukshotram is said to derive its name, as from Hastin the town of 
Hastinapura. From Hastin décended Visvavirya-and also Sanatkuméra (the fourth Chakra- 
vartin), and Banti, Kunthu, Are, who were at once tfrtkabrit (16th to 18th Jinas) and shekradhara 
(Sth to 7th Chakravartins : — see Hemach. 698), and then Indraketu, Kirtiketa, Vairikulântakyit 
(or is this an adjective and not a proper noun ?), Bubhavirya, Suvirys, Anantavirya, his sou ` 
Eritavirya, and the 8th ckabrebArit, Subhüma. After innumerable other princes had passed — 
downwards everything agrees fairly well with the Purápas — Мапи was born." ? 


[Onoe, dressed іп a dark blue coat, he-went into the forest tc hunt, aecompanied by huntsmen 
and dogs. In pursuit of a deer he left his companions. and saw a high temple of gems on the banks 
ofthe Gahg&. Surprised by the beauty of the place he entered and, having saluted the image of 
Yug&dijina, he was about to ride off on his elephant when he noticed a very besutiful woman. Enquir- 
ing who she was, ho was told she was the daughter of king Jahnu and named (ай А, and how one 
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Cháragamuni hed told her father thet king Bárhtenu of Hostindpura would marry her on tho bank 
of the Gahgi&, and that, after the muni left, Jahnu had bail this temple and kept his daughter to 
worship Yugêdhisa. Now Sarhtanu hed come to fulfil the word of tbe Muni. Hearing this Ganga 
umiled and said to Sárntanu that after her marriage she would stay with him only so long as be would 
regard her wish. Barhtanu assented to this and married her in presence of the Jina. Her father 
too, being informed, cama in haste to celebrate the nuptial festival, and, remaining a few days, returned | 
with his retinue. While the couple was there alone, two Munis came down from the sky to worship 
the Jina. The king enquired of their tesidenos, eto., and was told they were Vidyadhara Munis — 
to holy places to worship Jinas, and that after visiting Sammeta, Arbuda, Vaibhára, Ruchaka, 
peda, and others, they had been to Batrunjaya and Raivata, and that on going to the fourth 
summit (of Raivata) named K&nohana, they sew some ono as brilliant as the sun worshipping Hemi, 
He told them he had once been a Kahatriya living аі Bugrâma near the Raivata; but poseessed of 
dn: oil ind he began оооу the prima; beating them and thlling lice and" qu é punuhment, he 
was attacked by an incurable disease called 104.22 Fortunately he heard from a Muni the account of 
' this holy place, and accordingly came to this K&nch&na summit and was gradually freed from his 
physical and mental ailmenta by bathing in the waters of Udayantt and worshipping Hemi in the temple 
of king Bharata (after whom this land of India was ones called Bhoratakbands). At length be died 
in meditation and obtained this shining body with divine powers. But remembering his obligations to 
this holy place, be returned to reside here, and by daily worship of the Jina, be would become kevala or 
a Muni and obtain mukti, and again come to abide by Nemi as Siddhi Vin&yaka 9 At the conclusion 
of this account of himself and of the sacred place, he ascended into the sky. 


The twain (Віт бапо and Gaiga) after worshipping the Jina happened to notice this beautiful jewel 
temple, and thought of going to some other tirtha. After the departure of the. Munis, Bürhtenu 
was inclined to visit K&nohans; but his retinue having come he returned home with them in pomp 
and pleasure (464). | 

Sarhtana id барша E of Ohitràhgada by Satyavatt, 
and of Viohatravirya. ) 
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went back to ber father's, Sarhtanu regretted his loes and went distracted; but being consoled by his 
ministers he passed 24 years, King Jehnu received his daughter graciously, and taught Gáhgeya 
every scienoe and art. By the religious instructions of о Jaina preacher he became a Brávaka and went 
‚ to the place where his mother had boen married to pass his days in religion and devotion, Barhtanu 

sometime after came thither a-hunting, and Gâúgeya, seeing the birds and beasts in the forest agitated 
by the king's dogs and huntsmen, came out of thetemple armed, and seeing the king among his 
huntamen, addressed him, — “О king, you being lord of the earth, ought to protect ihe innosent and 
punish the guilty ; this bang your duty, how cen (Бока yonsre s king while you kill helpless enimals ? 
As you allow no wrong to be done within the limits of your kingdom, so do Iin this forèst.” But 
finding the king regardless of his admonition, with his arrows he Killed some of the huntsmen and dis- 
tressod the rest, when the king challenged him to а duel. While they were fighting GahgA hearing 
of it from a servant came thither in haste and blaming the king for his fondness for the chase, inform- 
ed him that his antagonist was his own son. The king then with affection embraced his son, who had 
fallen at his feet, and requested his wife to forgive him and resume her place with her son, She replied 
that, as he did uot keep his promise, ahe would not live with him, but he might comfort himeelf in the 
company of his humble, dutiful and learned ton whom she had come to see, Then in spite of the 
entreaties of her husband end son she left for ber father’s, The king glad at obtaining his son but 
sorry for his separation from’ his wife returned home. Barhtanu afterwards, on one of his excursions, 
went to the banks of the Yamuná, where а most handsome girl caught his eye; on enquiry he learnt 
that she was the daughter of the head fisherman, a Serasvatf in knowledge, а Lakshmt in beauty, a 


эз Hald to originate from the bite of а poisonous insect, 
Es A divinity of wisdom and wealth to fulfil the dosies of the worshippers of Nemi, 
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Kalpavrîksha at home, and a maiden who had not found a worthy husband. The king returning sent 
his wise counsellors to request the fisherman to give him his daughter in marriage ; bat the fisherman- 
refused compliance, adding that the connexion between a high and а low family was unsuitable, that 
his daughter, though made queen, would not be so respected as one born in а high family, and, more- 
over, the king-had an able son to succeed him so that his daughter's children would have neither respect 
nor authority. -Hesring this the king was depressed ; bat his son Gaúgeya, when he heard it, went 
personally to the fisherman and asked his daughter for the king, saying he would respect and treat 
her just as his. mother Ga&gá, and that for long he had been pirakiu, and consequently her son, 
being his younger brother, would succeed the king ; and toremove any ohanoe of his (Gáügoya's) sons 
forcibly depriving her son of the government, he rowed before the Sunand Devas to remain celibate; 
and they (the Devas) showered down flowers and named him Bhishma because of his báfaima-vraia 
or hard resolution, 


The fisherman then was pleased and gave him the following account of his daughter. There was 
a king, he said, named Ratnabekhars of thetown of Ratnapura, who had this daughter by his wile 
Ratnavatt But the infant immediately after birth was stolen, and, by some Vidy&dhara, left on the 
banks of the Yamuna ; when a voice from the sky declared ber parentage, her name Batyavati, and 
her destined husband Birhtenu. Hearing this voice, he took ber home and eared for her as his own 
(563). Gahgeya having thus obtained the flsherman's consent, returned joyfully home to tell the 
king of it. Báitanu praised his son's admirable and noble conduct, but for а while was ashamed of 
his erotio desires, Afterwards on a propitious day he married Batyavati, and hed by her two sons 
named Ohitraiigada and Vichitravirya. The king then gave up hunting, visited Betrunjaya and 
- other tirthas and piously breathed his last. Ohitrátgada was placed on the throne by Bhishma, 
bat, disregarding the advice of the latter, he went to fight with a mighty Gandharva named Nilatgada 
and was killed. Bhishma then inaugurated Vichatravirya as king and taught him the ‘arts and 
sciences. But on a&ocount of his reputed low birth, he was not invited by the king of KAM to the 
svayemocra of his three daughters — Amba, А1814, and Ambika (Ambáliká). Bhishma, in 
wrath, went in person and by force carried off in his chariot oll the three maidens, defeated the 
assembled kings who opposed him, and came back to Hastindpura to give them in marriage to his 
younger brother. ] 


Vichitravirya had (488-84) 1. by Ambika the blindborn Dhyfterashtre, the husband of Gân- 
аһагі and of her seven sisters (640) and father of Duryodhana (749) ; 2. by Ambala, of Pandu, — 
by Kuntt and Madri (689) the father of the five Pandavas (748 ff.); and 8. by Ambalika of 
Vidura the husband of Kumudint daughter of DevakanpYpa (642) who died of syphilis, 


[The ministers thinking Dhritarashtra unfit, because of his blindness, made Pandu king under 
whose rule the country flourished. One day in summer he went out to look at the scenery of the woods, 
and being much pleased and walking on, he saw a man under а mango trea constantly looking at a pic- 
tare and covering it again with his cloth, Pandu taking it from him found it to be a representation 
of a beautiful woman, and learned that it was of Калы the daughter of king Andhakavrishni of 
Bauryapura and sister of the ten Arhas, who was perfect in every way but unmarried, as not having 
found a fit husbend, and that it was drawn by him to please his sight. Pandu then paid for the 
picture and went home with it. After passing some days quietly, through modesty but in pain and 
anxiety, he went out again to divert his mind with the woodland scenery, bat wandered in vain for 
ease ; secing, however, а man senseless and nailed to the ground пеат a line o! Champaka trees, be 
went up to him and found s sword before him and two rings of medicinal plants. Applying one of 
them to his body, the nails came out of the ground restoring him to his senses ; and applying the 
other, his wounds filled -up and he was perfectly healed. On enquiry he told the king that he was 
Anilagati the master of the Vidyadharas, and was deprived,of bis wife by Aanivan, another. 
` Vidykdhara, whom Де consequently pursued and was ultimately left in the condition the king found 
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- M ' Indiferent’ to worldly things. 
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tim in, The Vidyâdhara requested Pápdu his deliverer to accept both the wonderful plants and a 
ring by meand o! which he could go in а moment wherever he wished, with a promise to be near him 
when remembered. The king then returned home, thinking on him and Kunti (630). 


The painter from whom king Pándu got the picture of Kuntt, went to Sauryapura, and, in 
Fresenoe of Kunti informed the king of the greatness and learning of Pandu. Kunti was so pleased 
vith the account that she determined to marry him. She oould not from modesty, disclose her mind 
t her father, and like a lotus in a waterless country she lost her bloom. Having no hope of getting 
Pingo as а husband, she went into a garden to hang herself, and prayed to the family goddesses with 
joined hands: — “ O mothers | helpless I now die for Pangm $ none else but Pandu would I have in 
tais life for husband. Be pleased to tell him this after my death, and give me this very Pandu as my 
lord inthe next life.” Kunti then put round her neck the noose to strangle herself ; but Pangu 
arrived, by the aid of the ring given him by Anilagati, and recognising her from the picture he had, at 
once he cut the noose replacing it with his arms. Kuntt seeing her husband was overjoyed and married 
him with the Géadkarva-viçdha rite. ‘She conceived by him and told her husband; but both returned 
to their respective homes, she keeping her condition seeret, When she gave birth to a male child, as a 
matter of necessity, it was put in a box and thrown into the Gahgi. The bot was carried down to 
Hastinapura, where a charioteer named Sita found and, opening it, saw a child bright as the sun 
са a clear day. He carried it home with delight and gave it to his wife Radha as bis own, The 
child was named Karna, and as he grew up he became a favourite of the king Pânda by reason of his 
qualifications (688). 

. Andhbakevrishni learning of his daughter's affection towards Pandu gave her to him in 
marriage. Pându afterwards got Madri the daughter of the king Madraka at her svayamsara, 
Subala of Gandhára had eight daughters, tho first of whom was Gándhár!, and a son Bakuni, 
and, as instructed by his family goddess, he gave the danghters in marriage to Dhritarashtra. 
Vidurs also the third son of Vichitravirya married Kumudini the daughter of king Devaka (648). 

King Andhskavrishpi handed over his government to his son Samudravijaya, bocame а 
deciple of Supratishfha-muni and attained seat. Samudravijaya was а liberal, humble 
davout man, who supported learning, ruled his country justly, and erected very many lofty temples of 
па, His wife Siva by name was equally good (665). 

At Mathura the king Bhofavrishmt placedjhis son Ugrasena on the throne and hecame a 
devotee, Ugrasena’s wife was Dhârsyi. Once he asked a Brahmana asoetio who was observing’ a 
month's fast to dine at his house on the day of its completion; but from presure of business he 
' Forgot to invite the Brdhmapa on the proper day, who consequently had to continue fasting for 
acother month. Ugrasena again invited him to dine for péragd (breaking the fast) and again forgot 
tke day. This being thrice repeated the ascetic died, and to avenge himself entered the womb of 
Гіга, who, after conception, longed to eat her hueband’s flesh, Concluding that the child would be 
her husband's enemy, she put it into а box of Edásya (bell-metal) and threw it into the Yamuna, 
The box was recovered by a grocer at Bauryapura, who seeing in it a male child, luminous as the sun, 
ard which he named Kasa, as it was found in а Edisya box, he nursed it, The grocer, observing 
that Kahsa, as he grew up, daily beat the other children, thought him unfit for his business and gave 
him to Samudravijays. Kas reached maturity in the palace where he became a favourite with 
Vasudeva, the king's younger brother (671). 

In Rajagriha ruled Jarâsandhs son of Brihadratha over the trikkandas. Once he sent 
Vasudeva along with Kasa against his enemy Simhareatha, who was defeated and brought bound 
оп а cart to R&jagriha. JarAsandha for this offered Vasudeva his daughter Jivayaba in marriage, 
Ви Vasudeva, having learnt from some. astrologer that she would be destructive to the families both 
of ber father xud husband, told Jardeandha that his enemy had been defeated and brought there by 
Katee and not by himself, — and therefore It was Кайва who deserved this favour fromthe king. 








a Manu, iti. %. 
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Jivayaté accordingly became the wife of K'ahsa, who afterwards recalling his previous life and enmity 
to Ugrasena who was now his father, seized the kingdom o? Mathura, with Jar&sandha's permis- 
sion, and put his father in prison. Atimukta, the younger brother of Kaisa, seeing his father in 
prison, relinquished worldly desires and obtained dfbsA& (religious consecration). Thus Калва 
became king of Mathura; and the Dab&rabas — Bamudra and his brothers, with Jarásandha's 
leave, went to Seuryapura. Prince Vasudeva, becoming suspicious of Jarüsandba, travelled fora 
while and on the way married several (a hundred) daughters of petty kings, some for their learning. 
others because they. chose him. Then he went to the svayampara of Rohini and obtained her in 
presence of Samudravij&ys and all the Yàdavas Но then came to Bauryapura and by Rohini 
bad а son Balarama, Balabhadre or Baladeva. Afterwards, through the importunity of Kaúsa 
he married Devaki, the daughter of Devaka, At the marriage festivity Jivayata, the wife of 
Kaisa, got drunk, and while dancing, she noticed the Muni Attmukta, her huabend’, brother, whom. 
she embraced. erotically, when he pronounced the curse that Devaki’s seventh child would kill her 
husband end father. At this imprecation she left the Muni in sorrow and privately informed her 
husband of it. Калва, believing that the Muni's word would not fail, gare liberal gifts and honours 
to Vasudeva, and obtained a promise from, him to make over the first seven children of Devaki as 
#00n as born (688). 


Devaki's first six children, on their birth, were carried off by a Deva — Е 8 Indra — to a 
woman named Bulasá, and her dead children, born simultaneously, were brought back to Devakt. These 
being sent to Kanse were dashed by him against a stone. In- his way the first six children — named 
Antkayaki, Anantasena, Ajitasens, Nihutâri, рөтвуана, and Satrasona, were preserved in the 
house of Sulasá. After this, Devakt, having bathed on her fourth day, dreamt at midnight of a lion, 
the sun, an elephant, eto., and conceived ; then at midnight of the 8th Srâvaga-vadya, aho gave birth tu 
a male child of a dork blue colour, when Kahsa's guards were fast miraculously asleep ; and Vasudeva, 
at his wife's desire, took the chikito Gokula and gave it to Yasod& the wife of Nanda, bringing back 
her daughter born at the same time, and with delight gave it to Devaki The guarde, when awake, 
took that girlto Kaisa, who, thinking the word of the Muni had failed, and fearing nothing from her, 
cut her nose and sent her back to Devakt. The child at Gokula grew under the care of goddesses and 
was called Krishna from his (krishna) dark blue complexion, Аё play he killed two gianteases — 
Bakun! and Рїїапй and a giant — Sakata, — and uprooted the twin growing Arjuna trees, 
Hearing of such deeds by her son, Devakf visited Gokula frequently With other women. And to 
protect him Vasudeva kept his son Balarama at Gokula (702). 


/ 

At Beuripurs, Siva the wife of Bamudravifaya, dreamt at dawn the fourteen great dreams, 
aud at the very time, the 12th of Kártika-vadya, Chitrânakahatra, a great sage descended from a chariot 
of the Aperájita gods and entered her womb. Then, at midnight of the dth of Brâvagasuddha, 
Ohitrinakshatra, she gave birth to a ohild of dark colour with the mark of a conch ; then on the top of 
Meru the fifty-six Dikkumaris and sixty-four Indres celebrated ihe birth of the Jing, Samudravijaya 
also celebrated the event and gave his child the name of Arishtanemi (the 22nd Jina). He was 
nursed by a crowd of Apsarisand waited on by gods who had assumed his age at Indra’s command. 
After this Samudravijaya went into the garden to amuse himself, when Indra seeing the Svami in 
the lap of his mother joyfully saluted him and said to the gods that Samudravijaya,in whose house the 
Brimi Nemi Tirthankara had appeared as a son, was indeed meritorious and happy, praising the 
lord exceedingly for his bravery.. Some of the gods present answered Indra that his praise of the boy 
before them was unseemly for they had once dried up the whole ocean and had pulverized great moun- 
tains with ease ; and desiring to see the strength of the Jina, they had come to the garden consecrated 
by him, There they saw the boy caressed by people, some saying “live long,” some kissing him, 
some holding; his fingers, some making him laugh by nodding their heads, eto, When, afterwards, 
they found the Jina in his cradle resting alone, they carried him off by stealth up into the sky. When 
they hed gone some thousand kos up, the lord in meditation, knew what they were about, and to 


* The sons of Kubera — Nalskuberz and Mavigriva — changed into treoa by the curse of NArada, 
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convince them of his powera, sunk them several thousand Коз below the ground, Seeing their plight 
Indira pitied. them, and coming to Nemi requested him to deliver them, as they had committed this 
fault through igaoranoe ; and, after liberating them and putting the lord in his cradle, Indra returned 
to Svarga. Samudravijaya and others witnessing the power of Hemi, were highly pleased and 
returned home, celebrating а festival befitting the occasion in the Arhant temple. Henceforward the 
lord grew up protected by the gods under orders of Indra (787). 


In Hastinápura, Gândhári the wife of Dhritar&shtre, baing pregnant, longed to ride on ap 
elephant, to kill enemies, to imprison people, and to fail in respect to elder, quarrelling with all 
капы, the wife of Pandu, seeing in dreams Mount Mera, the Sun, the Moon, the ocean of milk, and 
Lakshmi, had а fortunate ooncoption and longed to do pious actions ; and, on а propitions day, When 
the five planets were in superior conjaiotion she gavo birth to a child, when the goda showered flowers 
in the house and a voioe from the sky wos heard that this child would possess all pure qualities —— 
meroy, liberality, eto., that ho was a Dharmaputra (son of religion). ` King Pandu celebrated bis 
son's birth and called him Yudhishthira (great in war). . Again Kuni! saw in dreams а flowering 
Kalpatarw planted by the Wind in ber own garden, and accordingly had an excellent: pregnancy 
(garbha). Gá&ndhárt became impatient at her long carriage, etc., and after thirty months bore an 
immature child which was kept in a box for six months; and as he had given his mother so much 
trouble, he was named Duryodhana. In the third portion of the night of his birth, Капи was 
delivered of а son, who, by a heavenly voice, was named Bhima. Once king-Pandt with his wife went 
to a mountain for pleasure, when Bhima fell from his mother's arms and as his fim body strudk the 
stones, thoy were palverixed as rice by а mill; and desas taking him up not in the least bruised, deli- 
rered him to his mother. Kunti, on the occasion of ber third conception saw, ín her dreams, Indra 
riding on his elephant, and longed to kill Danavas with arrows ; and in dre sourse she borea child 
when the gods showered down flowers, beat drums, Apsarasdan.ed, and a voise trom the sky declared 
the child to be the son of Indra named Arjuna. By his other wife M&drt, king Panda hed also 
two sons Nakula and Sahadove ; thus he was tho fat or of бте sons, while his elder brother Dhrfta- 
rashtfa had a hundred, all brave but wioked (768), 


Kunti once went on pilgrimage to the city ot Nakikya and bait there р. temple. of 
Ohandreprabha-svâm! (the 8th Tirthadbara) and, after eammorating his image in it and performing 
other meritorious deeds, she and her husband retur. xd home. Since then N&kficya has become а hay 
place. It is said of it that “ those who fall prostrate to tho 8th Tirthatkara at. Nagikya obtain 
knowledge (of salvation) and so a first place in the next life" (766). 


Kañsa, learning from an astrologer thet he would be killed by Krishna, who had already slain 
several demons — Көш, Haya, Khare, Mesha, Vrísha, and Arishta, and being desirous to see his 
enemy, began the Baraga bow ceremony, — offering his sister Satyabhams to any опе able to use the 
bow. When none was found able to bend the bow, ‘Апааа the son of- Vasudeva, set out for 
Gokulain a chariot, and resting there for tho night, at dawn in company with Krishna he started for 
Mathur&; but on the way his chariot was stopped by a tree, which his companion uprooted and threw 
aside ; he (An&lhrishni) was astonished at his strength and took him on to Kahsa's dwelling, where he 
took up the bow but failed to fix it, at which the assembled princes and. Satyabhama laughed, Then 
Krishna, in а rage set the bow in a moment and Satyabhamé resolved to marry | him, 

boasted that it was he who strung the bow, and was sent home by his father Vasudeva who was 
afraid of Калве. То discover his foo Kanga invived all the kings to witness the athletio contegta- 
Krishna, who had onee killed the serpent Kaliya in а pool of the Yamuna, "went with Balarama 
to soe the sport, An elephant called Padmotara, set free by Kaisa was killed by Krishna, and 
another, named Champeka, by Balarama, who pointed out Kyishns to all assembled — to Bamugra- 
vijaya and the others, as also to Калва, who became inflamed with rage, Then сате into the 
assembly two wrestlers — Chanüra and Mushtike, when Balarêma and Krishna left thelr seats — - 
the first killed Mushtike, and the second the other. Кайла at this became excessively angry and called 
with a loud voice “ O base herdamen! kill them quickly and Nanda who protected them, and those . 
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also who are their friends.” То this Kríahya replied with eyes as red as fire — “O Katsa, don't you 
fea my strength yet? Defend yourself first and then do what yon please to Nanda and others.” 
So paying be left his seat Шке a lion and holding ‘Kaisa by the hair dashed him on the ground. 
Then came the servants of Кәйва to slay Kyishoa, but they ran in all directions when they saw 
Balarama coming with а tent pole in his hand to beat them.’ Krishna killed Калва stamping on 
his head, and threw him out of the arena, Then came the warriors and kings, dependents of Кама, to 
contend with K yishys, but fled when they saw Bamudravijaya and other kings ready to oppose them. 


Placing Ugrssong, the father of Калва on the throne of Mathura, Samudravijaya and the 
others returned to Mauripura. Jiveyakâ, grieved at her husband's death, went to Rajagriha, 
_ resolved to destroy the whole Yadava clan. To Jarüsandhg she told the whole story in the most 

pitiful way, and he consoled her, sending king Bomaka to Samudravijaya to demand Halgrimg 
and Krishna. Не was received by Bamudrarijaya and the othersand delivered the message that 
Balaràma and Kpishpa havingekilled Калва had mado themselves enemies to the family and ought 
not to be allowed to remain in the kingdom but should be sent to Jarásandha, To him Samu- 
dravijaya replied that, Jarfsandha being grieved for the death of his son talked so, but was not he 
(Somaka) ashamed to demand Balarâma and Krishna who were to the Harívansa as eyes to the 
body: “Go and tell Jarisandha not to follow the course taken by Кайва, his son-in-law, by awaken- 
ing а sleeping lion," Somaka then left in haste lest he should bo killed by Balarâma and Krishna, 
and related the whole to Jarâsandha (809). 


Afterwards Ugrasens gave his daughter Batyabh&mã in marriage to Krishna; and on the 
second day of the marriage, Bamudraviyaya collected all his kinsfolk and enquired in their presenoe, 
of Kroehtuki, the best of astrologers, as to the. result of their quarrel with Jarâsandha a powerful 
king. He was told that Rama and Krishna would in course of time alay their enemies and become 
rulers of the trithanças of Bharatavarsha; but meantime they should retire to the shores of the western 
sca, and as soon as they reached it the enemy would begin to suffer losses, and that they should settle 
where Betyabhama should be delivered of twin sons. Accordingly, Samudravijaya with eighteen 
karors families of Yadavas crossed the Vindhys mountains (809). 

J&rüsandha on hearing 8 ornake's reply, gotintoa rage, but his son Kala said :—“ Father, what 
are these Yidavas before me, if permitted I alone will get at them whether they be in heaven, in the 
‘fire, or in the sea, and will slay them or not return home to show my face.”  Jarásendha sent him 
with his brother Yavana and five hundred kings with large armies. Seeing Kåls approach like Kala 
(death), the protecting goddesses took various forms to deceive him, Somewhere in the Vindy&- 
chala were formed innumerable funeral pyres and a woman appeared wailing. On being asked by 
Kala the cause of her lament, sbe said that in fear of Jarisandha the Yádevas were all in despair, 
and hearing of the approach of the prince Kála, they entered the funeralpiles and were turned to 
ashes: in this pile wore burnt the ten Arhas, Вајагіша, and Kpishga, and she in sorrow at the death 
of her relations, was about to burn herself, and so saying she entered the fire. Thus deceived by the 
illusion of the goddesses and remembering his pledge to his father Kala leaped into the fire and was 
consumed. Then his brother Yavana and the others returned and informed Jarisandha king of Ma- 
gadha of the death of all the Yidavas and also of prince Kûla (818). 


The Yadavas, much pleased at this, went on to Saurashfra and encamped to the north-west 
o! Gárnáre, where Batyabh&má gave birth to two sons— Bhanu and Bhaéruara, Then the 
Dabürbas worshipped Jina on Girnara mountain and so purified themselves. Hrishna, on а pro- 
pitious day, fixed by Kroshfukd, bathed and worshipped the ooesn-god, and performed the 8th tapa ; 
on the Srà day, at night, the owan-god came to Krishna and asked with joined hands why he was 
remembered ; he then presented to Krishna а conch called Pafichajanya, and to Balarâma the 
gonch Sughosha, and to both neeklaoes of jewels and clothes. Krishna in his reply said he hod 
come in time, as the capital of the former Vagndevas, now covered over by water, was required for а 
, habitation. Hearing this the ocean-god went and told Indra, when Indra directed Kubera to build 
a ton for Kylabna. The town was built by Kubera in a single day with numberless palaces of one, 


à 
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‚ two, three, and many stóreya, with innumeráble-templos of Arhant, and with lakes, wells, tanka, eto, 
Twelve yojanas was the length and nine the breadth, with a surrounding wall of gold end gems and 
with four round towers, like mountain tops, at the four corners, After completing this beautiful 
town like Indra's and called Dvüraka, in the morning Kubera gare to Krishna a suit of yellow 
clothes, a crown, the very precious gem Keustubhs, а necklace of 27 pearls, the Sdruga bow, the sword 
Nandana, the olu* Kaymodak, and the chariot Garudadhvaja. To Balarama he gave а mit of 
. black clothes, а paras garland of flowers, the telata, eta,, tho ehariot Téladksaja, a bow, a plough ; 
to Arishfa he gare a necklace, bracelets, a very precious garland, the earrings Chandrasirya, a mit of 
white clothes, and а jewel of great splendour; he gave to Bamudravijaya the sword named Cham- ' 
drargkfse, a suit of the best clothes, anda chariot; to MahAnemi he gare a chariot — Garudadhvaja, 
e spear with a thousand. points, a suit of clothes, and а Kaustubka gem; to Rathanemi— a bow, an 
arrow, and a garland ; and to the relatives and friends, ho gave clothes and weapons acoording to 
their dignity. Then Kubora and the other gods with the Yadavas, etc., crowned Krighna and 
Balarama as kings. They governed this newly gottled country in conjunction with the Dasarhas 
and with the advice of Bamudravijaya. At Dvaraka the lord Arishfanomi gradually grew into 
_ & young man (847). 


' Indra with delight, in presence of the йай ‘the peculiar merit of Nemi, men whose 
of them, questioning his word, came instantly-to the world and assuming human forms settled in a 
town named Suradharápura at the foot of mount Raivata: Then they began destroying trees in 
the gardens and annoying’ tradesmen and others on the roeds, These complaints reached Anā- 
dhrishni the eldest son of Vasudeva, and he without Bamudravijaya’s sanction, or that of any af the 
elders, went hurriedly with the instruments of war against the supposed mortals, but was defeated 
and carried to Suradharapura. Then Samudravijays collected a large army, when Balarama 
and Krishna requested to be allowed to go in his stead, They too were, defeated and carried off 
prisoners, The people were greatly alarmed when they saw Rama and Krishna, inconquerable by 
‚ men, demons, and gods, thus carried off. Then Krishga's wives went to their brother-in-law, Nomi, P 
and said humbly that he, being a Jina, а Tirthahkara, was of unlimited, power, and that though his 
brothers had been carried off he was unmored and his valour would be of no account unless it were 
shown now, Nemi considered for а while and then came out to the assembly, when Samudravijaya 
who was about to proceed against his enemies was brought back by Kroabtuki, who told him his offorts 
would be fruitless as these enemies could be defeated only by a Tirthankara.. In the meantime Mátula 
. the charictoer of Indra had brought a chariot by his master’s orders and told Nemi to mount, He did 
-Bo with the weapons of war and completely defeated the gods. Indra came down and praised him 
greatly, requosting that he would pardon thé gods for their folly. The gods bowed when they saw 
Indra and ` prostrated themselves to the Tirthahkara, who, pardoning them, went to Suradhárdpura 
and released An&dhrishgi; Balarâma and Krlahya. : Indra requested the lord to take them to holy 
places — — Batronjeya and others for their benefit, The lord, sitting in the рїтйна of Indra, went with 
' them to Batrunjaya, told them its history, and Шелов eame to. Girnira and then to Dvárak&, Leay- 
- ing Nemi and his brothers there, Indra and the others went to their respectivo abodes (988). 


Next Krishys, on the adrioé o! Nirsda, goes to Vidarbha, and carries off Бакша the sister of 
“ Bukmin; Euch a ph en 
i Bana or Оріғтев ХІ. (416, vv.). 


Retontdchalamékdtays Pádsdasody takrt dévanavdekdivarnanc náma, — representing the game at, 
dios, the forest Hfe of the Pandavas, stc, In the invocation in v, 1, Nemi is expressly designated as 
, the 22nd Arhant, in the same way as in x. 820, we find Suvrate named as the 20th. On the whole 
- tbe contents agree with, the Mahdbhdrata, ` 


Banas or г Снартав хп. (664 vr.). 


ERR Pdrdavddisak grámararnano náma, — represents the war of the РА. 
Javas, etc 
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Tt begins with the delivery of Duryodhana from the power of the Vidyabhrit king Ohitrángada, 
who had in vain prohibited the former from entering the Dváita lake in the Dvaitavanam, where 
‘he bad himself encamped while pursuing the Pângavas, — and as he nevertheless did во in company 
with his brothers, he dragged him away. Their wives turn begecchingly іо Yudhishthire, end beg 
of him as the son of Dharma, to forget their offences and havo pity on them. Thereupon, at Yudhish- 
thira's command Arjuna liberates them, conquering Ohitrabgade. After that Duryodhana is still 
uncivil and does not salute Yudhishthira, but is, however, forcibly made to incline himself, whereupon 
the former embraoes him and dismisses him kindly. The Pandavas are consequently here set up as 
a model of Jaina ethics. ; 


Death of Jarisandha (652). 
Sanaa or Онлртев XIIE (720 vv.). 


Sri Nemidtkshdjnfnanirvdna-Pdndavoddhdrddivaraano (dvdré, Cod) ndma,—deacribes the 
consecration, wisdom, and airvámem of Nemi, and also the pious foundations, etc., of the Pandavas 





Krishna and his wives take much pains (88 sgg.) to excite erotic desires in Nemi ; in which the 
former exhibits a pretty libidinous view of life and-appoars provided with all those epithets applied 
to him among Brahmans, and specially as he is direotly styled Vishnu (99,818), thus Barpgin (87). 
Barngapani (88), Hari (90), Gadadhara (111), Hrishikesa (105) Achyuta (108). Govinda 
(108, 112), Pitambera (86) ; also his 10,000 wives are mentioned (conf. Vish, Pur. Vol. 1V. p. 112 ; 
. Vol. V. pp. 88, 105). ' 


! ` 

After long resistance Nemi agrees to marry, and Krishna himself selects a wife for him, 
namely Rájtmati, the daughter of Ugrasena (108). Description of the wedding (120 segq.), whick, 
however, remains fruitless, After one year Nemi goes on pilgrimage to the Uttarakurus (178), — 
grokapavidkih vyedhat. i ' 

Propheay of Neomi (820-405) on the 2,000 years after his nirrágam, by a merchant named 
Batns, under the direction of Атара, concerning the future bringing and adoring of his statue and | 
temple on Raivata, etc. 


Banca or Onaprern ХҮҮ. (848 vv.). 


SA Párivandthádimal Apurushasachcharitavarzano náma, — describes the pure walk of РАгёта- 
úâtha, and of other great men, 


First to ү. 97, the history of Pársvenâtha, To tho king Aévasena in VanArast (so!) aftor the 
usual fourteen dreams?” by his spouse Vama was born Jinesvara Pürkwa (2-9); this son, in contor- 
mity with his father’s order, afterwards married Prabhavati, daughter of king Naravarman (11). 
Once he recalled a wandering Ascetic Kapha, who followed the system of corpse penitence (7) from 
his exhibition (1) of а snake tormented by smoke. The snake surrounded by flames and expiring at 
the appearance of Рёгёта (comp. i. 4) as Soabkrapati (Niga prince), was reborn under the name of 
Dharags" and Katha es the Asura Meghâmálin (12-14). After the expiration of the 80th year 
of his Ше, the lord (P&r&ya) was seized with a longing for consecration, which he obtained along with 
800 (trifatt) princes. . He observed the first castigation in the KAdambar forest upon the Kaligiri 








~ `~ 

71 On these fourteen dreams which the-mother of an Arhat sesa, oomp. Kalpastira, pp. 25, 96,49, 58, 65. As the 
иһ. Trials herself appears in Btevenson'a frontispiece, According to Wilson, Mack, Coll, Vol, Lp, 148, there ara 
sixteen dreams, as among the Buddhists ; B. Hardy, Man. Budh. p. 3. 

“ And his faithful serrant, — see oon&inuation, Hence it comes that the emblem of Piréra is ашытреп (т. I and 
Hemach, 48) and that pronouncing his name is an antidote against snakes (i. 388). His very name Piríva was 
derived from the clroumustanos (v. 9) pf his mothor, when she was pregnant, with him, having seen 44 her side a 
sorpent crawling (serpem esrpestam). 7 

® Thus probably is bágelsarga (81, 819) to be understood? Comp. 'neglsoted his body," Кайра Bát, р. 96. 


x 
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on the brink of a tank (19). The Anga king who came here to reverence him, no longer found him ;‏ 
to console him the gods made в statue of the lord, nine hastas in height- The Angaraja founded а‏ 
temple there, which was from that time known by the namo of Kalikundam, and is celebrated for its‏ 
holy qualities (to 80). The next castigation the lord kept in Sivapuri (i. 882) in the Kaubambaka‏ 
forest. Dharana (the Naga prince) quickly approached to worship him and held his outspread neck‏ 
(phana) over him as an umbrella. From this the town of Ahichhatra derived its name (81-85).‏ 
During the sojourn of the lord at RAjapura, T&varabhüpa came to venerate him, and was informed‏ 
of his former births and built there à lofty temple and, in commemoration of his former birth, set ара‏ 
cock-statna, — since which time the tfrtham is cal] өй Kukkutesvaram (88-40). On the occasion of‏ 
another báyoterrga of tho lord, the Kathâsura (who had already been his enemy during ten births)‏ 
tried in vain to frighten him and disturb his devotions by storms of thunderand showers of rain.‏ 
On the contrary he (Meghamálin) was obliged to seek protection from Parsva against the servants sent‏ 
out by Dharana for the dofence of the lord, and thereafter he became his faithful servant along with‏ 
Dharaga himself (41-62). Then in the KAstvana the lord attained the true perception (kevalam, —‏ 
soc Kalpa Sát. 20) on the 84th day and began his office as preacher. Abvasena and other princes,‏ 
Vama, Prabhávati, and other ladies, became ascetics ; Hastisena and others, along with their‏ 
wives, chose the right path ; Aryadatta, eto., were histen sages (sri). He wandered about in the‏ 
world, oreating sanctuaries wherever his foot touched the ground (till v. 69). Thus he came also to‏ 
Satrunjaya, the most glorious tírtha, where, like the first Arhant, he praised ita height. The lord,‏ 
of the triune world abode also upon Raivata and the other summits, and then returned to Kasi. In‏ 
presence of Hastisena, his rolative, and of the surendras who came to him (78), he began, with his‏ 
voice which embraced all languages, a discourse in praise of Batrunjaya (till 88). Hersapon‏ 
Hastisona had himself consecrated as a sanghapati, and went on pilgrimage to Setrunjaya, erecting‏ 
thore fresh chaityes on every summit, — as also on Chandraprabhása (254), Brifaila, and Girin&ragiri‏ 
everywhere giving rich presents; then he returned to Kasi.‏ — ,)89( 


“Into the number of vartins (otherwise called dcAárya, sddhu, yati) 20,900 men were йоне 
into that of the vartints (also called sádhvi) 88.000 women; 164,000 was the number of írdrakas 
349,000 (or 877,000 7) that of the érávibds.” Тһе female portion is here considerably predominant, 
which is interesting. For an activity o! 70 years (25,560 days) the numbers are not very enormous, — 
about 22 converts daily, — they are, however, after all, like Páríva himself, perhaps only imaginary. 


After the bhagavant had protected the world for 100 years, he betook himself to the Sammeta 
Baila, and was there delivered by monthly fasts called wirvpittah (comp. mroritti == nirvánam in 
v.290). Sri Hastisona also gave over the government to bis son and withdrew to Batrunjaya (99). 


“Now, O Buraráj8," continues Vira, I have told thee of all the menis and saughepatis who were 
zealous about, erecting ttrthas~ Listen also respecting those who shall come after us till the ekénic 
malidduhkin" (98) — This prophecy (all verbs are in the future tense) extends to v. 824, to which a 
panegyrio of Hatrunjaya Pungartka is added as far as v. 886 : the same forms also the contents of 
v. 99 which constitutes the transition to the propheoy, which begins at v, 100:— 





* Possibly this is the subject of some of the sculptures in Jaina Cayes at Elura and elsewhere, — Bee Cars 
Temples, pl. ішті. — J.B. 

© Respecting another mountain of this name, see Wilson, VishgulPur. Vol IL їр. 141; Vol. V. p. 118; Arch, ^ 
Bur. South. Ind. Vol. L p. 7. — J. B. 

a Bo x1so fn Kalpa Sra, p. 99, whore, in the enumeration of Vira's disciples, there are also found 86,000 female 
with 14,000 maje asostios, and 818,000 female lay adherents with 150,000 male laicos.’ [These numbers steadily dim- 

from about tho sixth to the last Jina; Padmeprabhails credited with 420,000 sAdhvty, 380,000, s&dhus, 505,000 
érivikdas, and 176,000 árårakas. — J. B.] 

© Seo і. 345, 858; Colebrooke, Vol, IL pp, 21213, Aoeording to Stevenson,'p. 98, —Hikbara, [So also Rainaséra, 
IL p.718. — J. B.) 

*« Hemach, өрлі aduhshowc 
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“When we shall have obtained the Vaibhara, then also prince Breniks, on our advice, undertaking 
з pilgrimage, will there (upon Satrunjeya 7) and in the town (—ereot ? Here tho finite verb is wanting, 
since we can scarcely be allowed to construe v. 100 with 101: hence, probably, а verse is left out in 
Ње MS.1) chaítyas." The sense seomsto bo:— that Brenike, the friend of Vira, is to compare with 
"Hastisena the friend of Paréva; and ss the latter, after Paréva’s demise on Sammetédri, had withdrawn 
to Satrunjaya, so Srenika, also, would do the like after Vtra's decease on the Vaibhåra (i. 845). The 
Kelpasftra, however, knows nothing of such a decease on Vaibbara, but places Vira’s death at 
Pépapurt (Pavapurt): is oaibháram, ‘unbardening,’ perhaps to be taken appellatively in the sense of 

' nirvdgam, mukti? Possibly this ides hes originated. the name for the mountain itself, | 
"Three years 84 months after cur sire dpa. O Bakra, the law-oonfusing pa&ckamára will ooçur’ "6 
(101) . . . “466 years and 45 days after this, in accordanoe with the directions of Biddhasens, 
Will Vikramérks expiate the earth in conformity with the Jina doctrine, and. abolishing my era will 

introduce, his own” (102-8) . +... | 


Then follows a long story (to 980) of a pious merchant Bhavada, bis son and grandson :t'— 
Bhavada Seth will arise in Kamptlyapura — aSrivake, [His wife will ba Bhavala they will be 
poor. Two sádkss will come to their house, and Bhával& haring entertsined them, will enquire when 
she will obtain wealth, One of the sédkws will answer that sho must purchase а mare that will be 
brought to her for sale, She tells her husband and ho buys the mare, which gives birth to a foal, 
Тарап Eja purchases the foal for three lakhs, and with the money Bhávada trades successfully in 
horses] In return for a present of uniooloured horses he obtains from Vikramérka (194) the town of 
Madhumati (Dasatwn. 158-5) with twelve other towns in Seurashtra-mandala (125): Bhavada 
enters the town in triumph and there а son is barn to him, whom he calls Jávada 182). In remem- 
brance of this he builds a temple of Vira (185-6) in a newly founded town called Abhêpur! [and an 
apasro]. When the boy had a&tained maturity (or the age of б years?) Bhávada sends his wife's brother 
to Kamptlyapara [where many of his caste reside] to find there a wife for him (189), Passing the night 
on his journey ai the foot of Batrunjaya, in Ghatagrâma, he sees 80014, the daughter of Bara . 
[who is beautiful as an apsara-dewasirt, and after enquiring as to her gotra and name] asks ber for his 
nephew. [Sra is dejected at the idos of his inability to celebrate so high а marriage. His daughter 
laughing, protests that she will nfarry no ono who shall not first answer four questions to be proposed ^ 
by her. The messenger carries her home with him rejoicing. Bh&vada, hearing what Ваз occurred, is 
greatly astonished, and taking Jávaga with him goes to the Jina’s temple with his relatives, &ukil& 
is pleased with Javade’s appearance and proposes her queries] : these are concerning the definitions. 
of “the four purusharthas — subjecta of human purpose" — What is the meaning of dharma, of 
artha, of káma, of moksha” (154)? [ The youth replies :— ‘dharma is to worship the Jind; artha is 
to keep quite free from destroying life, from robbery, enmity, vain desire (bhoka), sorrow (i. в., care 
lor misfortunes happening in this life) ; béma is desire of worldly pleasure and love; moksha is to 
subdue the mind and be freed from the body, and to purify the soul (159), The kenya, bearing this 
throws over his neck the war méld and the wedding is celebrated (161). After some time shall have 
passed, and Bhávada shall have gone to heaven, Javada shall, liko Dharma, protect bis own city 
(1843 

Now follows а highly remarkable interlude (105-67), А 

“On acoount of the evil influence of the Dvhskamá age, the power of the Mudgalas will seize 
upon the earth by forca, overflowing it like a stream of the ocean, Enveloping the land, they will 
seize cows, grain, riches, children, women, men of the middle, lowest, and highest conditiods (in) 
ا‎ wm س‎ a 

9 According to Colebrooke, VoL 1. p.215, Vira'sdeath is datod 3 years anf 8} months before the close of the ` 
fourth age (called Бийке huk слм) in the greet period amorpin!, 


9 Ti may bo noted thes this statement, if accurate, would place the death of Vira in B81 В. O., or about 43 years 
before that of Buddha if we place his in B, 0.478. — I omit some of Dr. Weber's remarks hore and just above, — J. B, 


© І venture further to inser$ gome ва оца from an analysis of this sarga, thereby expanding Prof, Webers’ 
"беким. — J. B, 
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Beuráshtra, Kachha, Låta, etc., as they advance, Then ordering the various castes to resume their 
respective ocoupations, the Mudgalas will distribute great rioheg, . which they will bring. into the 
country® . . 4 . Eren then Javada Beth — of all things provident, and careful of his religion, 
shall acquire wealth (168), and collecting round himself his own caste, in one locality — as in an 
Aryudesa, ho will there erect my temple to which the Munis wandering in Aryan and non-Aryan coun: 
tries ahal] flock and be respectfully reverenced by Javeda. Hearing them say “ during the 
the tfriha founder is J&vaqa," he shall ask them whether by this Javada he himself or another is 
meant (172); he shall receive the reply — “ The guardians (lords) of Pungaríka in course of time 
became malicious, living on flesh and intoxicants, and drew a eirouit (7) round Pupdarika of 60 yojanas : 
whosoever oversteps it falls into the hands of the evil Kapardayaksha (175: see 246), therefore firt- 
rugâdijinesvara cannot be worshipped ; bus now the time has again arrived to exalt him, and 
thou art the fortunate one, Endeavour to preserve the image of the first holy lord founded by 
Bahubali (soo 266) by the religious worship of Ohakrotvarl-surt.” te Accordingly she appears to 
“Hm after a month's penance, and directs him to go to the town (draúga) of Takahakilá, and there. 
fo arrange with prince Jaganmalla: there, before the dharmachairam, he will perceive the image оё 
fhe Arhant (érhatem bimban), and through her farour hé will establish а gtest tfrika as & mark-for 
eudharman (orthodox believers)" (182). He also succeeds, really by moans of bribes, in gaining the 
favour of the prince of Takshabila so as to be permitted to carry away in cars the image of Risha- 
hhasvâmin, as well as of Pundarika (sos i. 499) and be succeeds is bringing them into the Su- 
rashtra mandala, near to his city of Madhumet? (191). He had before this sant ships freighted with 
goods to Bhofa,” Mah&ohina, and China. These had been driven by adverse storms to the golden 
isk, Buvarnad(v)ipe [where they find that the dust of ihe ground turned to gold when a fire whs 
1 ghted, and they had filled the ships with the dust of the islands], and now the whole eighteen came 
із. A messenger informed ЈАтафа just when he arrived in the vicinity of the town thai they had 
reached after an absence of 12 years, and another brought the news of the arrival of Brt-Vajra- 
&v&min.? Without noticing the former he proceeds to salute the latter, While he was still absorbed 
їз the contemplation of Vajra, а god descends from the skies, illaminating the firmament, and appear- 
ing like a flash of lightning, and bending before him, says (201): — Lord, I was formerly Kapardin 
[Kaparddhin] the son of Bukarman Hájs of “Tirthamanspura, wicked and abandoned to drink ; 
kear how I was saved by thee when I was about to be precipitated into the abyse of my wickedness, 
[You kindly presented me with the acabara mantra, so that I was delivered, I kept the yows you 
proscribed.] Опе day I was sitting in the Ohandreshála with my wife and sipping the Kidambart 
wine. While thinking of the scubara, а snake writhing in tha talons of a bird [Aukas, Guj. samalt] 
dropped poison into my cup as I lifted it (207). Not perceiving it," I drank and was thereby 
daprived of my senses, nevertheless I continued to mutter the mantra until I died. I then became 
a Yakshadova and at present am called Kapardi Yaksha,M and am attended by a lakh of Yakshas 
SAR Ne SO RE RO a oP ag صصص‎ ел d 

* Prof. Weber discusses the Mudgalas, who are apparently placed in an early age, for Jivada dies only 108 
years after Vikramaka (v. 990). But possibly the Muhammadans are intended, and thay first appeared in Cujarét in 
Bash. 1090, under Mahmúd of даяр, The inventory of the tocples аё Batrunjaya states that the pratiad of Adiévara 
ir the great temple of the VimaisvasiTúk was made by Jávads Sib in Bazh, 1018, A slight change in the last figures 
07 this date — а copyist’s ordinary mistake — would place this 18th uddhérs orrestoratton immediately after Malunti's 
iconoalastio raid. This episode is either a later addtiion to the work, or else — and not improbably — the whole 
work is a comparatrroly late fabrication. — J. В, . . 

- ** This із the Stsanadert of the first Jina (Hemach, 44), alvo ono of tho 16 Vidyâderyas is so named by Hemaoh, 
pa аны ы iE of Jains worship tóck riso from Takebagilé on the Upper Indus 
whioh is а surprising piece of information. 

" Of course Bhota, Tibet, cannot be reached by sea. 

m Vajra is the name of tho last of the seven Пеќаригтіпа, Homach. 34 (oomp. Bohol B5htlingk-Rieu. р, 299), who 
w2ull thus fai] into the last third of the nd centary-á. D. [But as Jévade musi be placed in the 11th otaj-süch an 
iéensification cannot be assumed, — J. В.] 

T3 The same story occurs in the VetdlapatickawaAsati and in Bindibad, see Ind. Stud. Bd. ПІ, p. %0. А similar 
erent is mentioned in Introd. £o Kuipa-S£iru, p. 12. 


'* Homonymous, not identical with the one mentioned, vr, 175, 90. "1 Guj. Катада Yakaha.] 
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and able to perform any work ; therefore, O Svami direct what work I shall accomplish.” [In his four 
hands he held a net, а goad, a máiuliága flower, and a garland. He sat on an elephant. His body 
shone like gold, and he was attended by many devas and yakshas.] Vajra Bv&mi extolled the height 
of Biddhadri (‘Satrunjaya) and encourages Jf&vada to go thither on pilgrimage and to erect Arthas ў 
and that himself and the Yaksha will assist him. Jayamati the wife of the keeper cf Biddhâohal 
(Jivada) had fever, but Vajrasvâmi cured her by a glance [as the sun removes the darkness of the 
night. Kávada Yaksha conquered the devas who opposed obstacles to the ‘ascent of Ésilendra with 
the image of the Bhagavant, They arrived at Adipura. The evil ‘devas shook the mountain of 
Éstrunjaya, as the wind shakes the leaves. Бп Vajra with akshata, flowers, and water caused the 
mountain to remain stationary. The Bri Samgha on а day fixed by Bri Vajragura, placing the 
image before them, ascended the mountain with much music, The Mithyatvidevas opposed many ` 
obstacles, but were overcome by Vajrasür! and the Yaksha.] Vajra, “by wind, dispels the clouds 
created by them ; their wind, by the mountain ; their mountain by wedges (pariná, marg. note vajra) : 
their elephants by lions ; their lions by SarabAa ; fire by water ; snakes by birda.” 75 The sangha found ` 
the mountain defiled with blood and bones, the temples fallen in, full of dust, and at the mercy of the 
Winds. '[Jávada causes the mountain to De oleansed till it was as pure as his own heart.] Then 
the Asura devas use the night for bringing beck the car with thé image of the Svémin from the 
mountain, Next day, it is true, it is again carried up by the people of Javada ; but in the following 
night it is again brought down ; and this is repeated for 21 nights continuously, until Vajrasvamin 
makes an arrangement with the Yaksha and his following, steeling their members by the vajra 
formula, that they keep watch in the air, and Jáveda and his wife praying to Ádijina and 
remembering the five Paramsshthi, go to bed under the ear by the side of the wheels; and himself 
remains with tho whole &nügka, obildren and women, beside the image, thinking on Ádijina, till the 
morning. On the morrow (245) they carry the image suocessfully to the temple, and next take care to 
purify and expiate the sanctuary. The former Kaperdin (see 175), surronnded by а few Asuras, 
conceals himself inside the former image, and as Jávada now causes it to be taken out and the new 
one to be installed, the Asura-swarm is fixed and entranced by the formulas of Vajrasvâmin, so that 
it cannot rush upon him; but it raises go dreadful a noise that the earth with its mountains begins to 
vibrate like a wave of the sea, trees and temples fall down, and the mountain itself is split ih two 
piecos — а southern and a northern summit, — and every body loses their senses excepi Vajra, Jávada 
and his wife, At the direction'of Vajra the Yaksha Kapardin takes the vajra into his hand 
threatening the Asura with it, and the former Kapardin escapes affrighted to the bank of the 
(nadra ?) sea, where he assumes another name in Ohandraprabhásakahetra?* (254), 


Then Vajra will inatitute the new temple service (to 259), Javada and his wife mount to the 

it of the temple to erect the banner," and he praises his destiny, by which he is successful in 

his arduous task, in which Vajragvâmin had acted as his teacher, and in consequence of whose 

injunction, Kapardin had assisted him. From their very advanced age both husband and wife are 

so overwhelmed with joy at this event that their hearts break, The Vyantara gods immediataly 

take up the two bodies and throw them into the sea of milk, Then Ohakresvart (s. 177, 180) 

approaches their son JûjanAga, who is waiting with the congregation, and informs them of what 

has happened, consoling them in-suitahle words. Jajanâga worshipping the Jinas upon Baivata 

and other mountains, and erecting chaityas everywhere, in every way follows the paternal example,— 
The deoosse ^t Javada will take place at the end of the 108th year of Vikramaditya (280). 


T5 For the fieri part of of these comp. Ponckat, ITI. 12, E й 
Ts Accotding to т. 80, this Ohandraprabhisam is in the nsighboqrhood of Éetzunjaya, so that the demon was not | 


. exoraited fo any greed distance. Possibly Chandraprabhisa is nothing else but Prabhisakahetram (seo Mah4bh, irl 


6908), ne fomaakibaór called. The subject bere then may ba а struggle between Saivism and Jainism in Gujardt, 
until the latter. was-aided from TakahaéilA. 


T! Conf. Prebandkaokinidmant, tr. by О, Н. Tawney, p. 185, and note. —J.B, 
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* After some timo will have elapsed, the' Bauddhas, by their wisdom influencing the princes, 
‘and difficult to be conquered by opponents, wil gain the ascendancy, put aside all other systems, 
and, introducing their own doctrine into the world, will annihilate all tfrthas (Jaina sanctuaries)" 
(282). ' 


“Then Dhanekvara arose, the moon of the lunar race, the wise teacher, endowed with the quali- 
zies of the gods," and instructing Bil&ditya, the lord of the town of Vallabhi, in the purifying 
Jaina teaching, causes him to expel the Bauddhas from the oountry and to erect а multitude of 
shaityas at the various trtkas. — Bil&dity who brings the law to a fresh bloom, lives 477 years 
after Vikramarka” (286). 


Now the propheoy of Vitra ought strictly to couolude here, since he conld not well give informa- 
tion about things occurring after the time of the author. In spite of this, as far as v. 824, many 
indications follow which are certainly historical . . . im ү, 200, 1,914 years after Vira and 
rxmüoned, and consequently 967 years aftar Biladitya and Dhaneévara, and in v. 805, still 86 
years аге added? , . .. 


* But afterwards Kumfrapéla, Báhada, Vastupalavid (?) will be the first in battle, and 
mighty in this system of doctrine (287). Then the princes will be Mloohhas, their ministers covetous, 
tae people devinting from their customs and endeavouring to cheat each other ” (288) . . , 


As far as v. 812, very particular details follow about a king Kalkin (and his son Datta) 
. . . . After Vira's death 1,914 years, on the 8th of Ohaitra, about the visÀfi time, there will be 
(born) in Pafaliputra, а Mlschha son, called by the names — Kalkin, Ohsturvaktrs, Budva 
(: Rudra). Then in Mathurá, both the temples of Musalin (Balarâma) and of Kpishga will fall in, like 
am old tree torn down by a storm. The seren plagues*? — fear, loss of smell and taste, death, discord 
between prinoes, innumerable inauspicious omong, — willoocur. That Kálkin will become king at the 
erd of the 36th year and will cause the golden аїйра of king Nanda to be dug up, Greedy of treasure, 
be will dig through the whole town (Páaliputra), and will obtain great riches, whereby a Lagnadevt, 
stone cow, will be found to torment the Munis, so tha; many of them will leave the oity. Kalkin, 
argrily persecuting the Jina Rishis, will be forcibly opposed by the town-divinities, Then a rain of 
17 days will inundate the city, Kalkin, the eage Prütipada, and many other believers (sashgha ) and 
urbelievers (1ойай ), will sare themselves, but others will be carried away by the flood, Then Kalkine 
by means of the Nanda treasure, will rebuild the oity, and prosperity will prevail for fifty years. Near 
bis end, however, the evil Kalkin will fall upon the Jains by means of heretical (D. Prati- 
pada the sage, and many believers will have to undergo great sufferings, Bekra, himself, trembling 
on his seat will assume the form of а vipra (Brahman), in order to convert him: but as Kalkin does 
no; yield, in spite of all admonitions, he will be killed by Бакта, after the oompletion of the 86th 
year of his life. His son and suocessor Datta, instructed by Бакта himself in the Jina doctrine, 
wil erect many Arhat-chaityae under the direction of Bratipada, and also make pilgrimages to 
Barunjaya. In the whole trithagda (probably “all the three dvfpas”) in the Bharata (varsha) in 
town and village, in hamlets and market towns, in mountain and valley, in Aryan and non-Aryan 
countries, king Datta will cause Jaina temples to be erested and will always follow the direction of the 
Gu-u, careful to harm none. Then also prosperity and abundance will rule everywhere, princes enjoy 
awe, ministers will be benevolent, and the people observe the law. 


Thus the Jina religion will uninterruptedly prevail® until the end of the Paachamdraka (818). 
But further, in the Dukshamd the people will entirely abandon the law (dharma), will live but short 


7% The post is not af all ahy of decking himself out as much as possible, / ` i 


' Ihave omitted portions of Prof. Weber's remarks here, a being now rather out of date. — 2. B. - 
” 84е Böhtlingk-Eoth under tii, whero only sfx plagues are ghren froh Pardéura. 
D Ascording to thii does the Pakchemâraba include about 2,909 узага Р 19 begins (v. 101) 8} years after Yira's 
Gest ; now Kalkin is born 1,914 years after Vira's decease; to this add 86 years of his own life, making exactly 1,990, 
Thur only 83 Усага romain for Dasta during tho peáchamáraka, 





M 
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yes, will be consumed by diseases, aud oppressed by taxes. The kings will be covetous, thievish, and 
cowardly, the women will bo immoral, and the villages like oemeteries, Shamelessly and pitilessly 
will the people insult teachers and the gods, and will sink lower and lower, ` The last good ones (per- 
sons) during tho Duhshamá in the Bhfrata (rarsha) will be the teacher (échérya) Duhprasaha, tho 
female teacher (sddot) Phalgusrt, the pious (érdraia) Nügila, the pious (érárikó) Batyakrt, the 
king Vimalavahana, the minister Sumukha. Under the direction of Dubprasaha, king Vimala- 
vhhana will also undertako а pilgrimago tothe vihára VimalAdri. Then people will be only two 
bands high, and will live only 20 years ; the clouds will only do their duty here and there, but mostly 
not at all, Duhprosahn will spend 12 years at home, 8 years in grata, and will lastly exercise the 
low by the eighth meal (? by cating only tho 8th meal or once in 4 days: seo еб Mano. 
vi. 19). 


In succession — on tho forenoon, business ; at noon, royal duty; and afternoon, fire will cease 
(to be alimented 7). 


Thus the duhshamá will last 21,000 years. Тһе samo measure will hold for the time of the 
бча dukshamd, when mon will shamelessly dwell in caves and will eat fish (824), 


The Satrunjaya also will then bo only soven hands high, and will reach ite former height only in 
the Ufsarpint period (825). Exaggerated praises of it aro then annexed (to 885). я 


“ Having thus raised the nectar of percoption отот tho creatures, Vira became silent (886) and 
descended from the top of Vimalasaila (889): һа listeners algo dispersed themselves to their respec- 
tive abodes.” 


The conclusion consists of four verses in which the poet boasts of his work, asks forbearance for 
errors - that may have crept into it, and for uncanonical data (uisutram), craves the protection of 
Adijina for it; again glorifies himself as its author, humilintor of the Saugata (Buddhists), moon of 
the ocean of ibo lunar race; and Siláditya as the ornamental jewel of the Y&duvaháe, Lastly, he 
desires continued duration for his work so long as the good law of the Jainas, extending id cu 
to humanity, watches upon earth, and sun and moon rise to dispel obscurity. 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT DASIS OF DELIEF AND CUSTOM, 
BY BIR J. M. OAMPBELL, K.O.LE., LC.8. 
(Continued from p. 200.) 
SEOLUSION.. 


Two widesp. wad laws or practices, Seclusion апа Ceremonial Purification, seem to 
find their explanation and origin іп the belief in evil influences, of Which belief the 
dread of the Mvil‘Bye is tho strongest and most lasting illustration. The practices both 
of Seclusion and of Ceremonial Purification have the twofold object (e) of guarding, and (5) of 
guarding against the person to whom the practice is applied. Of (b), that is, of the need of 
protection from the person to whom therule of seclusion is applied, the dread ofthe glanoe of the 
newly awakened, of which details have been given in the preceding Note on the Evil Eye, is em 
éxample. During thespirit-haunted hours of darkness, the sleeper is apt to be invaded by night- - 
mares, dreams and other evil spirits. When the sleeper awakes the night spirits gather in his 
eyes, and pass along his waking glance into the firat object an whiokhis glance falls. To prevent 
this spreading of evil infinences the half-awake Hindu and Indian Moslim is caroful to let his firat 
glance fallon some guardian substance, gold, silver or iron, into whioh the evil guests in his eyes 
pass and are prisoned. Should his waking glance fall on a man, the man оп whom the glance falls 
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will sioken, Во in the eighteenth century the half-awake Scottish Highlander said in Gaelic:— 
“Let God bless my eye and my eye will bless all І see. I shall bless my neighbours and my 
neighbours will bless me."3 Similarly in parts of Soctland (1690), a man who on waking look- 
ed at his cow and praised her fatness ran the risk of causing her destruction.’ Persons who 
ander these or other conditions become sources of evil influence have to be guarded against: in 
the interest of their neighbours. Such persons should be secluded. Of (в), the guarding of the 
person to whom the rule of Seclusion is applied, an example oocurs in the care taken to eat 
food in private in order to save the eater from the risk of strange glances, Again, the belief that - 
in a crowd evil influences abound makes it advisable that persons susceptible to evil influences 
should be secluded.“ The widespread feeling against infants, women and sovereigns appearing 
in publio ik an example of this rule, Among the tribes of the White Nile who dread the blast 
of the envious eye, those who have a beautiful child or a flne horse or camel expose them as 
little as possible to the outsider’s gaze. Plutarch says:— “A Greek motheris afraid to let the 
father gaze at his child for fear the ohild is fascinated.” Fathers are apt to harm their 
infants not only by their gaze of affection, but by coming home spirit-laden from mixing in 
crowds and passing road-meetings and other spots where spirits gather. The avoiding of this 
spirit-laden risk by making the father stay at home and keep quiet seems the origin of the 
practice known as the couvado, that is, the lying-in father. 


The care taken in many countries to guard the sovereign from the glances of the crowd is 
illustrated by the sixteenth century Mexican practice of drawing a felt screen in front of the 
king when he dined.” In Dahomey in Central Africa, when the king dines, the commoners 
turn their backs.'t | à : 

It the ruler has to be secluded from evil glances still more should the Guardian or object of 
worship be secluded. In India, the Рата! and the Jain ministrant seclndes the sacred Fire or 
Baint from the ovil influence of his breath by wearing а oloth over his mouth, When & Hindu 
worahips his house gods he closes his eyes and holds his left hand in front of his closed eyes. 
In saluting a saint the Egyptian Moslim holds his hand in front of his face like an open book. 
Among the Romans the sacrifloer veiled his face with his robe : and the singers of secred 
hymnus veiled their faoes. Of later European tribes the Longobards shot backwards аё the holy 
skin. Jn the sixteenth century, the Peruvians covered their eyes when adoring sacred objects, 
And, in sacrificing, the Peruvian priest kept his eyes on the ground and his back turned to the 
god.@ As the Hindu worshipper, the Roman sacrificer, and the Peruvian priest turned their eyes 
from the object of worship, so among many tribes the women serve the men with averted 
faces. The Dahoman wife averte her head when she gives her husband food or drink. 
Mexican women turned their backs on the men when they gave the men drink.* Among 
many Hindu women to veil and turn away the face isa sign of respect. In fifteenth century 
England, when a witch was arraigned, she went with her back towards the judge. The judge had 
to make many crosses when the witch came near the bar. 


Of the special occasions on which seclusion is enforced — partly to prevent the person seclud- 
ed causing harm, partly to prevent the person secluded receiving harm — the seasons of birth, 
— A IlaaaaaalaaaamŘħIo 

m Guthrie's Old Scottish Customs, p. 198. P! Dalyell's Darker Superstitions of Scotland. 


had The Classic Greeks and Romans were impressed with the risk of possession which attended mizing in a crowd, 
Heliodorus, Bishep of Thrace (A. D. 880), treata the subject at length. Compare Hlworthy, The Evil Eye, р. 83. 


5 Berghoff in Pal Mall Gasetie, 1st May 1899. м Dalyell'a Darker Superstitions of Bcolland, p. 14, 
т Bpenosr's Descriptive Sociology, Vol. П. p. $2. n Burton's Dahomey, Yol. L p. 345. 

œ Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, p. 71. * Ramsay's Roman Antiquities, p, 341. 

© Paber's Marius, Vol. I. p. 11. © Grimm's Teutonic Mythology, Vol. III. p 1117, 
е Descriptive Sociology, Vol. IL. р. 35. ч Burton's Dekomey, Yol. IL р. 48. 


® Deeoriptise Sociology, Yol. II. p. 34. *! Reginald Bock, Diesovery ef Wiichera]t, p. £3. 
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coming of age, and mourning are the most marked. The seclusion of the mother and child 
after а birth may be mainly with the object of guarding the mother and child. At the same 
time the enforcing of purifying rites after birth implies the belief that only ‘after purification 
can the secluded mother return to her ordinary duties without the risk of harming others, 
The seclusion on coming of age, especially the seclusion of а girl reaching womanhood, 
thongh generally considered to ‘be enforced for the girl's Protection, is, at least among the 
earlier tribes, as the Kolosh or American. Eskimo, in great measure the result of the dread that 
if ahe is not secluded the spirits that haunt the girl may take possession of others.” 

The rules of seclusion connected with marriage may seem а part of the distrust created 
the favourite practice of marriage by capture. Thus among North-Indian Moslims the 
bride is hjd from the bridegroom and his relations before the marriage” Among the 
Nerfooreans of New Guinea and among the Zulns of Sonth-Bast Africa, between betrothal 
and marriage, the bride and her relations avoid the sight of the bridegroom.” These practices 
may be traceable to suspicion aroused by marriage by capture. Still thas some of the secla- 
xion rules observed before and after marriage are not connected with hostility caused by 
marriage by capture appears from the other Nerfoorean practice that for four days after 
marriage the husband must leave his wife's chamber before daybreak.” This Cupid-Pzyche rule 
15 widespread," as is natural in a practice based on two such important experiences as the epirit- 
leden state of the wakening eye and the blasting power of the sweet gaxe or glance of affection. 
The seclusion of mourners may seem too suitable to call for or to justify special explana- 
tion, Still death and mourning is so leading а spirit season and the rites that mark the condi- 
tion of mourners are so important and so minute that it seems difficult to suppose that the object 
of the seclusion of mourners is not, like the object of other mourning ceremonies, to avoid evil 
3ofiuenoos, partly on behalf of the mourner, pertly on behalf of others. The mourner wants 
special care, since mourners are liable to hysteria and other seizures, that is, in early thought, 
to possession, Therefore the mourner should not go into a crowd or along streets or near graveyards 
or other places where spirits gather. Therefore the mourner should stay at home, Nor should 
the mourner receive visitors, since visitors are likely to be spiritladen. That in the interest of others, 
the mourner should be secluded follows from the belief that mourners are haunted by the spirit of the 
dead or by other spirits which gather at seasons of death and mourning. If mourners mix with 
thers evil influences may pass along their glance into those they meet. Therefore, in the interest 
Vues not less than in their own interest, mourners should be secluded, Ww 


The importance attached to the rule of seclusion snggests that the original use of veils, masks 
and curtains is as shelters from evil glances. The women of Turkestan weardark thick veils of 
horsehair." According to Mr. Elworthy,” the eastern practice of veiling women cannot be solely 
due to male jealousy. The women’s reluctance to uncover shows the true reason (that is, a fear of 
the evilladen publio gaze). 8o the New Caledonian girl, when she reaches womanhood, binds s 
fringe of ahell and bones across her eyes to prevent sorcerers harming her. The European bride 
wears а long full veil as her position of honour makes her admired and envied and, therefore, specially 
open to the assault of -evil influences, The mask is worn partly to guard the wearer from evil 
jifluences, partly to coax the mask spirit into the wearer. When ho performs a religious danos, the 
American Eskimo wears an eyeless mask, The object of the eyeless mask is to beolude the mask- 
spirit who enters the dancer. For so fierce is the spirit that if the mask had an eye the spirit 
darting through the eye would blast the onlookers. That the object of Temple Curtains and of 
Bed Curtains is to keep off evil influences is in agreement with the practice of the Jews of Tunis 
who hide their male infants behind а curtain.?* 

“(To be continued. ) 

*! Compare Reclus’ Primitive Folk, p. 64 a Indian Antiquary, Vol I. p. 40. 

O Si, James's Budget, Jany. Sth, 1887, p. 16. те Op. cit., Loc. nt. 

Tl Tostances of the rule are given in Labbook’s History of Civilization, р 81. 

T Sohuler's Terkeston, Yol. I. p. 194. 1 The Evil Eye, p. 429. 


n Journal Anthropelogical Society, Yol. II. pp, 206, 20, T Compare Reolus, Primitive Folk, р. 91. 
T Kiworthy, The Evil Eye, р. 43. 
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BY OHABLES PARTRIDGH, M. A, 
( Continued. from p. 264.) 


Burma ; 4, v. 100, ii, twice, 768, ii, s. о. Bear-tred, 
58, i, s, v. Beriberi, 66, ii, twice, s. v. Capelan, 
121, ii, г. о. Commissioner, Ohief, 184, i, s. е. 
Coomry, 194, ii, г. ©. Orow-pheasant, 214, i, 4. ¥ 
Dammer, 238, ii, s. v. Dow, 251, i, 8. v. Earth- 
oil, 258, ii, s. v. Flowered-Bilver, 271, i, twios, 
a. v. Ganza, 278,1, в. э. Gooko, 279, ii, s. о. 
Jhoom, :851, il, s. o. Kuli, 878, ii, s, v. Leos, 
885, i, з. v. Madura, 408, i, s. ». Mandalay, 
430, i, з. v. Morgui, 484, i, г. v. Nirrána, 
480, il, 4. v. Non-regulation, 481, ii, s. v. 
Panthay; 510, i (twice) and ii, (A), 511, i, 
twice, s. v. Parabyke, 512, i, г, v, Paresso, 516, 


i, s, v. Polo, 544, ii, ә. о. Poongee, 547, i, 5: v. 


Pra, 551, i, 8 times, s. v. Rangoon, 574, i, s. v. 
Balwen, 595, fi, s. v. Beemul, 610, ii, s. v. 
Shan, 622, i (twice) and ii, г. v. Shikhd, 637, i, 
é. v. Talaing, 677, i, s. ә. Tamarind, 680, ii, 
в. v. Татоу, 687, ii, s. v. Tical, 699, i and ii, 
4. о. Upper Roger, 788, ii, s. v. Vis, 789, i, 
$ times, s. v. Wood-oil, 741, ii, г. v. Zillah, 749, 
ii, ә. э, Caréos, 772, li, s. e. Caryota, 778, ii, 
4. э. Ohobwa, 778, ii, s. р. Lotoo, 819, il, 3. v. 
Muuneepore, 826, ii, з. г. Musk-Rat, 827, ii; 
ann, 1541: г. и. Abada, 1, i; ann, 1727: 
+. г. Mandarin 421, ii; ann. 1768: s. г. 

M re, 827, i; ann. 1855: г. v. Pra, 
551, ii, s. ғ. Munneepore, 827, ii; ann, 1879: 
з. э, Butler, 103, ii, s. v. Gym-Khana, 810, i; 
ann. 1880 : s. v. Beriberi, 67, i. 

Burmah ; s. v. Burma, 100, il; ann. 1768: s. e; 
Munneepore, 827, i, twice ; ann. 1708 : s. е. 
Burma, 101, i, s. v. Munneepore, 827, i. 

Burmahs ; ann. 1768 : s, е. Negrals, 829, ii ; ann, 
1885 : «. v, Polo, 644, ii. 

Burman; s.v. Dagon, 226, ii; ann. 1750: s. v. 
Oaréns, 778, i ; ann. 1705 : s. v. Cassay, 131,1; 
ann, 1827 : 8. v, Munneepore, 827, ii, twice; 
ann. 1856 : s, v, Kuli, 878, ii, twice, з. v. Mun- 
neepore, 827, ii; ann. 1882: s, o. Bhikhé, 
627, i. 

Burman-Chinese ; ann. 1876: г, e. Oash, 129, L 

Burmas ; ann. 1755: s. v. Baloon, 40, i, 

Burmese ;s. v. Burma, 100, ii, twice, 101, i, г. v, 
Gong, 205, il; ann, 1759 : г. е. Burma, 101,1. 


Burnai : s. v. Borneo, 80, ii, 

Burné ; s. 9. Borneo, 80, li. 

Burnes ; ann. 1614 : s. v. Borneo, 81, i. 

Burra-Beebee ; e. v. 101, i 

Burra chokey; ann. 1773: г, ә. Ohoky (b), 
158, if, 

Barrah-bibiship ; ann, 1848: 8, v. Burra-Beebee, 
101, i, 

Burra-khana ; s. v. 101, il. 

Burrampooter ; з, v. 101, li, 768, ii, s. v. Jennye, 
850, ii, 4 times, 801, i; ann. 1798 : s. v. 
101, ii, 103, i, 

Burra-Sahib; e, v. 101, ti. 

Burra tomacha ; ann. 1840: ғ, v, Tumasha, 
717,1 

Burrawa ; ann. 1816: v, v, Tiff, To, 701,1. 

Burrel; s. е, 102, L 

Burro Beebee; ann. 1807: г. v. Burra-Beebee, 
101, i. 

Borsetti ; ann, 1880: s. v, Bursautee (b), 108, i. 

Bursauiee; s.v. 102, i. 

Burtukán ; s. v. Orange, 491, i. 

Burung-dewata ; 73, i, footnote. 

Bus; з, о, 102, 1, з, v. Caravan, 124, i; ann. 
1858 : a. v. 102, L 

Busbudgia ; ann. 1757: s. v, Budge-Budge, 
768,1. 

Buserook ; ann, 1672 : г. э. Bndgrook, 92, ii. 

Bushire; s. v. 102,1, а, e. Factory, 264, i, 4. v. 
Jask, 345, ii, s. v. Reshire, 847, ii, 

Bussar ; ann. 1688 : s. v. Basaar, 57, i, 

Bussera ; ann, 1688 : s. e. Congo-bunder, 788, i. 

Bussero ; ann. 1747: s. v. Bussora, 769, i. 

Bussora ; s. s. 768, ii, s.v. Vaccination, 788, i; ann. 
1788: ә. е. Overland, 495, ii; ann, 1813: 
з. v. Hummaul, 827, ii. 

Bussorah ; s. v. Factory, 204, i. 

Bustard ; г, v. Florioan, 270, ii ; ann. 250: г. е. 
Adjutant, 4, il; ann. 1807: s. v. Florican, 
270, ti; ann. 1824: s, ©, Florican, 371, i; 
ann. 1850 : s. v. Chickore, 149,1; ann. 1862: 
г. v. Florican, 271, i, twice. É 

Bustee ; s. v. 102, i. 

Вой ; ann. 1850: « s. Cowry, 209, i (trie) 
and ii, - 





Butea frondosa ; s. v. Dhawk, 241, ii. 
Butgeri ; s. v. Buxerry, 104, ii. 
Butgeros ; s. v. Buxerry, 104, ii. 
Batias ; ann, 1819 : s. e. Bish, 78,1, 
Butica ; s.v. Boutique, 83, i, twice ; ann. 1554 : 
` а.э. Boutique, 88,1; ann. 1567: s. v. Botickeer, 
81, ii. 
Butkadah ; s. v. Pagoda, 500, i. 
Bnt-kadah ; s. v. 
Butler ; s. v. 102, ii, s. v. Compradore, 188, ii; 
ann. 1555: s. v. Horse-keeper, 824, ii; ann. 
1616, 1689, 1782 and 1789: s.v. 108, ii; 
ann. 1810 : 
1878 and 1879: s. e. 102, ii. 
Butler-English ; s. ә. 103, ii. 
Butler English ; s. o. Pigeon English, 586, ii. 
Butler-Eonnah-Sirear ; ann. 1810 : s. ж. Compra- 
dore, 189, L 
Butta ; ann. 1758: г. v. Buddha, 767, ii. 
Butteca ; ann. 1742 : s. е. Boutique, 82, i. 
Butteékh ; s. ә, Pateca, 518, ii. 
Butty wood ; ann. 1762: s. v. Cowry; 210,1. 
Buurt ; s. е. Compound, 187, i. 
Buwa ; 578, i, footnote. 
wa-zangi; s. v. Ooco-de-Mar, 177,1. 
Buüweih ; s. v. Bendameer, 62, i. 
Buxar ; s. e. Buxerry, 769, i. 
Buxarries ; ann.1850 ; s. v. Buxerry, 105, i. 
Buxary; ann. 1755: s.v. Buxerry, 769, i. 
Buxee; в. v. 102, il, 108, ii, 769, 1, s. 0. Gyelong, 
308,ii; ann. 1697: s. v. Hubble-bubble, 826, i. 
Buxos; s.v. Buoksheosh, 89, if; ann. 1810: 
з. v. Bucksheesh, 89, ii; ann. 1858: s. q. 
Bueksheesh, 90, i. 
Buxeiro; s. v. Buxerry, 104, ii. 
Buxerriés ; aun. 1761 : s. v. Buxerry, 104, ii. 
Buxerry ; s. v. 104, ii, 769, i; ann. 1748 and 
[misprint for Buxaries] 1755: e. v. 104, ii, 
769, i; ann. 1761 (twice) and 1788: s. 9. 104, ii; 
ann. 1794 : s. v. Burkondauxe, 100, ii. 
Buxery; ann. 1749 and 1755: s. o. Buxerry, 
769, i. 
Buxey; ann: 1753 and 1763: 4. ©. Buxee, 104, 
i; ann. 1766: s. ә. Buxee, 769, i. 
Buxey Connah; ann. 1766: s v. 
68, 1, 

Bueri; ann. 1701: s.v. Buxes, 104, i; ann. 
1708: s. v. Shoe of Gold, 628, ti; ann. 1760: 
s. v. Bucksheesh, 89, ii, 

Buxis; ann. 1759: s. v. Bueksheesh, 767, i. 

Вахо; s. ж. Buxerry, 104, ii. 

Buxshi ; ann. 1861 : s. v, Buxee, 104, ii. 


Buxee, 
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Bury; ann. 1616: s. o. Firmaun, 970,1; ana, 
1615: а. o. Boxee, 104, i; ann, 1758 : s. v. 
Chuttanutty, 780, ii ; ann, 1756: s; +. Buxee, 
104, i. 

Buxy-ship ; ann, 1756 : ә. v. Buxee, 104, i. 

Buy-em-deer; ann. 1886: s р, Вауайёте, 
763, 1. 

Buyukdereh; s. c. Cheenar, 148, i, 

Burar ; s. v. Sayer, 604, i, 

Вано; ann. 1586 : в. v. Сотту, 209, п. \ 

Busurg; e. v. Budgrook, 98, ii ; ann, 1720-30: 
s. э, Budgrook, 98, i, twice. 

Busirg ; ә. v, Budgrook, 98, ii, 

Bussar ; ann. 1672: г. р. Basaar,57, i; ann, 
1078: s. v. Madras, 407, ii. 

Buzzard ; ann. 1780; s. v. Florican, 270, ii, 

Byde Horse; « р. 108, i, twice, 769, ii; ann, 
1785 : s. v. 106, i, 

Bygarry ; ann. 1800: s. г. Begar, 61,1, 

Byin ; г. v. Shinbin, 627, i. 

Bylee; ann. 1818 : s. р. Hackery, 811, i. 

Byndamyr ; ann. 1475: s.v. Bendameer, 69, ii, 

Byohard ; s. v. Bora, 79, ii. 

Byohariyã ; s. >. Bore, 79, ii. 

Byopiri ; г. е. Bayparree, 768, ii. 

Byram; ann. 1616: г. р. Beiramee, 61, ii, ж.р, 
Jorge, 197, i; апп, 1818 : s.v. Beiramee, 61, ii 

Byrameo; г. г, Beirames, 61, i. Ја 

Byrampaut; s.v. Beiramee, 61, i, з. э. Pise- 
goods, 585, ii; ann. 1750-60: г. v. Shalee, 
620, 1. 

Byte Koal; ann. 1785: e. o Dhow, 248, ii, 

Рула у ann, 1568 : s. ». Visa, 789, i 

Byzantine; s. р, Aprieot, 24, i, sp, Daroga, 
788, ii. 

Byzantium ; s. р. Obicane, 145, ii, 146, i, 147, i, 
в. ». Umbrella, 728, i. 

Вухо; ann. 1568; а. г, Viss, 789, i, 


O 


Caahiste;-ann. 1615: s. v. Coffee, 179, ii, 

Caba; ann. 1689: з. с. Cabaya, 106, i, 

Osbais; ann. 1598: s. v. Cabaya, 105, ii, 

Cabaio; s. v. Sabaio, 851, ii; ann, 1510: s, г. 
Babaio, 852, 1. 

Саһау; ann. 1760: s. e. Turban, 719, ii, 

Oabaya; e. v. 105, ii, s. v. Bhanbaff, 628, ii; 
ann, 1540, 1652, 1554 and 1578 (twice) sw ` 
105, п, я 

Câbaya; г, v. Comboy, 188, ii. 
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Cibaye; ann, 1610 and 1645: s. v. Uabeya, 
105, ii. 
Cabaym Hydalcan; ann. 1516 : з. v. Sabaio, 852, i. 
Cabeca ; ann. 1716: л. v. Nabób (a), 467, iL 
Caberdar; апп. 166$: s. v. Kubberdaur, 878, i. 
Cabie; ann. 1585: s. v. Cabeya, 105, ii. 
Cabob; г. v. 106, i, 769, ii; ann. 1678 and 
1689: s. v. 106,1 
Cabo) | ann. 1552: s. o. Osbul, 106, ii. 
` Cabook; s v. 106, i, 769, ii, s. v. Eaterite, 890, 
i; ann. 1884: з. v. 100, i, 769, ii ; ann,1860: 
4. v. 106, ii, s. v. Laterite, 890, ii. 
Cabool; s. o. Cabul, 108, ii. 
Сабо]; s. v. Cabul, 106, ii. 
Caboque ; ann. 1617 : s. v. Satsuma, 602, ii. 
Cabos negros; з. e, Gomutí, 295,1. 
Cabonco; s. v. Cabook, 106, i. 
Caboul; ann. 1665: а. v. Chebuli, 142, ii, г. е. 
Afghan, 754, ii; ann. 1676: в, о, Afghán, 5, i. 
Cabo-Verde; ann. 1558: s. v. Moluccas, 441, i. 
Cabal; s. v. 106, ii, 8. v. Obebuli, 142, ii; ann, 
1594: s. v. Soube, 649, ii; апп. 1704 : 8. v. 
Yaboo, 744,1; ann.1798 : г v. Hindoo Koosh, 
316, i; ann, 1842: s, v. Ayah, 81, ii; ann. 
1856: 4. v. 106, ii. 
СіЫ ; а. т. Cabul, 106, ï. Е 
Cabuly; ann, 1665: в, о. Ohebuli, 149, ii, 
Caçabe; ann. 1586 : з. v. Balsotte (а), 594, ii; апп, 
1588; з. v. Bupára, 663, ii; апп. 1548: s. г, 
Cusbah, 219, ii; апп, 1564: з, c. Parell, 518,1. 
Cacalacca’; 4. v. Cockroach, 175, 1. 
Саса -jaccas ; апп, 1681 : s. о, Cockroach, 175, i‘ 
Caçanares; ann. 1606: s. е. Cassanar, 180, ii. 
Cacandar; г. v. Ganda, 799, ii, twice. 
Caçaneira ; ann. 1606 : s. э. Casganar, 180, ii. 
Cacao bean; з. v, Numerical Affixes, 892,1, 
Cacao-pods ; г. р. Numerical Affixes, 882, i. 
Cacaioch; ann. 1577 : 8. v. Cookroach, 781, i. 
Cacatoris; ann. 1705: 4. v. Lory, 898, ii. 
Cacoabis ; s. v. Chickore, 149, i. 
Cacoabis ohukor ; s. у. Ohickore, 148, ii. 
Cacha; ann. 1617: s. v. Catechu, 188, ii; ann. 
1644: г. э». Chank, 141, i. 
Cachan-fu ; ann. 1545: s v. Tea, 689, ii, 
Cachar; з, e. Polo, 544, ii, s, р, Munneepore, 
826, ii, 9 times, 827,1; ann, 1854: s, o. Eagle- 
wood, 258, ii. 
- Cache ; ann. 1615: s. v. Cutch, 222, i, 
` Cachemire; onn. 1760: s. v. Shawl, 624, il; 
nnn, 1832 : s. v. Cholera, 159, i. 
Cachh ; ann. 1590: s, v. Arab, 24, ii. 
Cachi; ann. 1440 : г, v. Jack, 887, ii, 


Caohi ; ann. 1440 : s. v. Jack, 887, ii. 
Oschmir ; ann. 1665: s. o, Shawl, 624, i. 


Cacho; ann. 1558: г. о, Laos, 885, ii; ann. 
1554: г. o. Catechu, 188, ii, 
Osché; ann 1516: s. p. Catechu, 188, ii. 


. Onchoonda ; ann. 1760: s. v. Oatechu, 188, ix 


Cacis, ann, 1538 : з. o. Canis, 180, i, twice ; ann. 
1589: s. v. Ujungtanah, 725,1 ; ann. 1580 
and 1582: s. v. Oasis, 180, ii. 

Oacis; s. v. Casis, 180, i, ann. 1552: s. ж. 
7 Casis, 130, ii ; ann, 1558 : s. o. Lar (e), 886, 
li; ann. 1567 and 1688: s. c. Casis, 180, ii, 
Oacixius ; s. v. Casis, 180, i. É TA 
Cackerlakke; ann, 1775: s v. 

175,1, 

Cacollá ceguer ; ann. 1568: 4. v. Cacouli, 107, i. 

Cacollá quebir ; ann. 1568: з, e. Cacouli, 107,1. 

Cacor; ann. 1190: s. v, Ohiekore, 149,1. — 

Cacouli; s. v. 106, ii, twice, 769, ii. 

Cactus; s. v. Oustard-Apple, 221, i; ann. 1894: 
s. v. Babool, 88, i. ` 

Onctus Indica; г, v. Prickly-peer, 553, Н. 

Oacullá ; ann, 1568 : s. e. Cacouli, 107, 1. 

Caddie ; ann. 1682 : s, v. Naib, 470, i. 

Caddy; s. v. 107, i, s. v. Tea-caddy, 692, і; 

, апп. 1792: s, v. 107, i. 

Cadegi Hindi; ann. 1690: г. v. Malabathrum, 
416, i. 

Cadel; ann, 1648: s. v. Oot, 205, i. 

Cadês ; ann. 1461: а. с. Caxee, 137, i. 

Cadet; г. v. 107, i, 8 times ; ann. 1768, 176% 
and 1781 (twice): s v. 107, i; ann, 1858: 
s. v. Griffin, 808, i. 

Osdet Barrack ; s. v. Cadet, 107, i. 

Cadi; s. v. Caxee,.180, ii; ann. 1650: s. o. 
Bhabunder, 618, ii; ann. 1678, 1768 and 
1824 : s. v. Cazee, 187, i. 


Cookroech, 


--Cadi; ann, 1554 : s. с. Lack, 882, i (8 times) 


and ii. à 
Oadij ; ann. 1590: s. v. Talisman, 679, i. 
Cadilescheri ; ann. 1590: s. р. Talisman, 679, ii. 
Cadini; ann. 1838 : s. v, Cazes, 180, ii, 4. ¥ 
Talisman, 679, ii. ; 
Cadira ; ann. 1624: г. v. Jogee, 852, ii, 
Cadjan; s. г. 107,1, s. v. Ollab, 485, i; ann. 
1727 and 1809 : s. v. (а), 107, ii; ann. 1827 : 
в. v. Curnum, 786, ii; ann. 1889: s, ғ, (b). 
107, ii; ann. 1860: з. г. (a), 107, ii. 
Osdjang; ann. 1680: s. ғ: Cadjan (a), 107, ii. 
Cadjee; ann, 1727 : 8. р. Оагее, 127, i, 
‘Cadjowa ; s, г. 769, ii. 
Cadju; s. г. Cashew, 129, i. 
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Cadungaloor ; 
211, ti. 

Cacl; з. р. 107, il, see 418, i, footnote; апп, 
1998: s. v». Betel, 67, ii; ann. 1516; s.». 
108, 1. E 

Osell ; ann, 1498 : ә, ». Cael, 108, i. 

Cesalpinia ; s. г, Braxil-wood, 86, i. 

Caeaalpinis poloherrima; s. ғ. Goll Mohur 
Flower, 298, ii. 

Cacsalpínia sappan ; г. ғ, Sappan-wood, 600, i. 

Caesalpinia sepiaria ; s. s. Mysore Thorn, 497, i. 

Café ; ann, 1568 : s, р, Coffee, 179, i. 

Санті; з. о. Ánanas, 18, i. 

Cafaros ; ann. 1616: s. v, Firinghoe, 269, ii, 

Caffaloes ; ann, 1680: s. v. Oafila, 109, i. 

Caffer; 5...108, i, 770, i, s. г. Oafiriscan, 109, 
li. s. o. Респ, 625, i; ann, 1404: а.г, 770,1, 
ann. 1799: г. г. 109, i. 

Oaffer’s fruit; ann. 1726 ( &. v. Rambotang, 
578, i. 

Oaffettino ; anit, 1348: s. г. Sugar, 655, il, 4 times, 

Сайа; ann, 1688 : s. v. Venjürüs, 88, ii; ann 
1787: s, v. Cafils, 109, i. 

Caffe; 1. v. Caffer, 108, i, twice, 8. о. Sura, 669, 
ti; ann. 1514: s.v. Nicobar Islands, 478, й; 
ann. 1568 and 1672 : s. о. Oaffer, 108, ii; ann. 
1781: s. v. Majoon, 411, i; ann. 1800: 8.0. 
Caffer, 109, i 

Caffree ; ann. 1814 : s. v. Seedy, 610, il 

Caffro; ann, 1614: s. v. Oaffer, 108, ii. 

Сай; з. v. 109, i, 770, i, г. v. Julibdar, 857, ii ; 
ann, 1562 and 1598: s. v. 109, i; ann. 1618; 
г. v. Macareo, 408, il; ann. 1628 and 1673: 
s. v. 770,1, 

Cafilla; nnn. 1596: s. v. Ohetty, 145, i, s v. 
Cafiln, 109, i. 

Сайт ; s. v. Caffer, 108, L 

Cafiristan ; в, v. 109,21, 

Cafre; ann, 1562, 1572, 1582 and 1610: s v. 
Caffer, 108, ii; ann. 1615: г, v. Pyke '(b), 
567, і; ann. 1616: s. v. Firinghee, 269, il, 

Ogftan ; ann. 1578: s. v. Cabaya, 105, ii: 

; 8. v. Oamphor, 116, ii. 

Сада; ann. 1881: s. v. Gogo, 298, i. 

Cagiu; ann, 1672: s, р. Cashew, 129, i, 

Cegni; ann. 1796: г. v. Oongee, 190, ii, twice, 

Cagus; ann. 1552 : з, г, Sago, 590, i. 

Caber; ann. 1810: г.р. Kuhár, 878, i. 

Cahila; ann. 1444: s. р. Ове], 108, i, 

Cahoa ; ann, 1610: s. p. Coffee, 179, ii, А 

, Cahua; 178, ii, footnote, s. v. ao 215, i; 

апп, 1638: t, v. Coffea, 170 


ann, 1570: s, p. Cranganore, 





TD ш 

Oahue ; a, v. Oaconli, 106, it; ana. 1615: 8. V. 
Coffee, 179, i. ^ 

Cahute; s, v, Cuddy, 215, ii. 

Caibo; ann. 1554: 's, ә. Batta (b), 55, ii. 

Cail; ann. 1298: s. р, Cela, 108, i. 

Oaille ; ann, 1508: s. о, Aljofer, 755, ii. 

Cailpatnam ; ann, 1672: в, р. Taticorin, 721, i, 

Quimde; ann. 1066: г. р. Caimal, 770, ii 

Oaimai; ann, 1608 and 1684: 
770, * 

Caimal; s. v. 770, ii; ann, 1504 (8 times), 1566 
and 1606: s. o. 770, ii. 

Caiman; ann, 158), 1598 and 1672: s. v. 
Oayman, 186, i. 

Cain} s. ә. India, 330, i, twice. 

Caique ; s. v. 109, ii. Ў 

Омге; апп, 1551: e. v. Giraffe, 289, ii, s. r. 
Poreslain, 549, ii. 

Cairens ; ann. 1685: г. v. Porgunnah, 680, i. 
Cairo (n, р.); 8. о. Ohieaue, 140, ii, s. v. Coffe e, 
179, i, в, v. Shabunder, 618, i; ann. 1271: 
8, v, Giraffe, 289, ii; ann. 1998: s, v, Bugar, 
655, ii ; ann. 1836: в. v. Giraffe, 289, ii; 
ann. 1348: s. v. Sugar, 655, ii; ann. 1498: 
8. o Tenasserim, 696, i; ann. 1804-5. 
- “8, v. Pardao, 888, i, 840, ii; ann. 1520: 
г. v. Роот Бар, 793, ii; ann, 1552: s. р, 
Oaleefs, 112, il; aan, 1580: 8. v, Adam's 
Apple, $, ii; ann. 1895: e. v. Deloll, 285, 
ii; ann. 1887: з. ә. Shabunder, 619, i; ann. 

1877: s. v. Malaber, 419, ii, 

Oairo (&.) ; э. >. Ooir, 180, i; ann. 1610, 1558, 
1568 and 1610: 8. v. Coir, 180, il; ann, 1690 : 
s.v. Coir, 181, i, 

Cairo, Grand; апп, 1588: s."p, Pedir, 683, ii; 
ann. 1541: e. v. Poking, 526, i; ann, 1781: 
s. v. Overland, 495, ii, 

Cair-yarn; ann. 1678: з, v, Cotr, 181, i. 

Cais ; ann. 1625: s. v, Jam, 810, ‚1, twloe, 

Quis; ann. 1853: >, р, Вуов, 673, i 

Caisse; s. v. Cash, 128, i. 

Oain; апп, 1578: s.v, Cashew, 129, i, 

Caixa; s. v. Cash, 128, i, twice; ann. 1554: 
s v, Jotul, 849, ii, twico; ann. 1598: s, p. 
Cash, 128, ii. ` 

Oaixem ; ann, 1588: s. v, Kishm, 870, i. 

Oajan; s.v. 109, il, twioo, s, р, Calavance, 110, 
ii; ann. 1678: s. р. Cadjan (a), 107, ii, twice; 
ann, 1707 and 1716: s. о, Cadjan (db), 107, ii; 
ann. 1719 : s, v. Gentoo (b), 381,11; апп, 1860: 
ғ. э, Bandy, 4, il. 

Osjanus Indicus; s. v. Dhall, 241, ii 


г. v, Caimal, 
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` Cajanus indicus; s. р. Cajan, 109, ii. 

Cajava ; ann, 1645: а. v. Cadjowa, 769, ii, twice. 

Gajéput; s. 7:108, ii. ' 

Cajoo; ann. 1875: 8. v. Cashew, 129, ii. 

Cajori; ann. 1763: s. ғ. Kedgereo, 812, ii, twice. 

Cajus; ann. 1598 : s.r. Cashew, 129, i. 

Caksen ; s. v. 110, i. 

Calant; ann. 1676: s. v. Killut, 868, ii. 

Calabash; ann. 1862: s. р. Tom-tom, 708, ii. 

Calabashas ; ann. 1788: г. р. Brinjaul, 87, i. 

Calabria; s. v. Caravel, 194, ii. 

Calafate ; а. 7. Calputtee, 114, i. 

Calafattare ; г. v. Calputteo, 114, i. 

Calaffates; ann. 1654: s. v. Calputtee, 114, i. 

Crlaia; ann. 1588: s. р. Tavoy, 687, ii. 

Calaim ; з. v. Oalay, 111, i, twice; ann. 1606: 
4. v. Oslay, 111, ii; ann. 1614: а. v. Quedda, 
568, i. i 

Celain; ann. 1583: s. р. Tavoy, 687, ii; ann. 
1646: s. v. Calay, 111, ii. 

Cadaluz; s.v. 110, 1; апп, 1595: s. v. 110, i, 
3. v. Manchus, 420, i; ann. 1589 and 1559: 
з. р. 110, i. 

Calamander ; 156, i, footnote; ann, 1884 : s. v. 
Jalamander Wood, 110, i. 

Calamander tree; ann. 1825: s, v. Oslamander 
"Wood, 110, i. 

Оа unander Wood; г. г. 110, i, 770, ii. 

Cambe; ann. 1618: s. v. Calambac, 110, ii. 

Оа ambas; nnn. 1539: s. р. Battas, 55, ii, s. v. 
Calambao, 110, ii. 

Ca ambao ; з. о, 110, i, 770, ii. 

Ca ambuc; ann. 1552: s. v. Calambec, 110, ii. 

Ca.ambuco ; ann. 1551: s. р. Oglambao, 110, ii; 
enn. 1554: з, v. Mace (b), 405, i. 

Calamente; ann. 1553: s. v. Diul-Sind, 247, il. 

Os'aminder; ann. 1777 : s.v. Oalamander Wood, 
710, ii. 

Calwminder wood; ann,.1818: s, v. Oalamander 
Wood, 110, i. 

Calrmine; ann. 1797 : s. v, Tootnague, 711, i. 

Oaleminhdm; ann. 1541 : s, v. Abada, 1, i, twice, 
s. v, Peking, 526, i. 

Calcminth ; ann. 1678: s, v. Tooley, 710, i. 

Oalsmja ; ann. 1554 : s. v. Mangelin, 423, i, twice, 

Calamus; s. v. Rattan, 574, i and ii. 

Oalamus rotang xalacca; ann, 1768-71: s. р. 
Bclak, 852, ii, 

Calamute; апп, 1612 : s. е. Gallevat (b), 276, ii. 

° Oalandrelia brachydactyla; s. v. Ortolan, 498, ii. 

Calaagari; 8. v. Patoca, 510, i. 

Cals2a; ann. 1654: s. v. Sunda, 659, ii. 





Calsppus marinus; ann. 1680: s, o. Coco-de- 
Mer, 178, i. 

Calara; ann. 1558: а. v. Diul-Sind, 247, ii. 
Oalash; s.v. 770, ii, twioe; ann, 1702: s. v. 
Presidency, 553, i, twice, в, v. 771, i, twice. 

Calash-top; s. v. Buggy, 94, ii. 

Calata ; s. v. Killadar, 814, ii. 

Calatafimi; s. v. Killadar, 814, ii. 

Calavance; г. о. 110, ii, twice, s. р. Osjan, 109, 
li, а. э. Gram, 300, ii; ann. 1719: s. v. 110, ii. 

Calay; s.v. 111, i, s. v. Galle, Point de, 275, i, 
seo 569, ii, footnote, s. v. Tootnague, 711, i; 
ann. 1588: s. ғ. Tavoy, 687, ii; ann. 1610: 
з. o. Budgrook, 92, ii; ann. 1614: s. r. 
Quedda, 568, i. 

Calayata; ann. 1527: s. р, Curia Muria, 217, i. 

Oalnyn; ann. 1610: з. v. Oalay, 111, ii. 

Oslbet ; ann. 1404 : s. р. Oaluat, 771, i. 

Oalestix; ann. 1828: s. v. Orocodile, 218, ii, 

Caleatrix; 218, ii, footnote. 

Oalcedonie; ann. 1506: г. v. Cambay, 115, i. 

Calcula ; s. р. Oalcutta, 771,1; ann, 1726 : s. v. 
Aoháínook, 8, ii. 

Oalouta ; s, р. Calcutta, 771, i, 

Oaloutta ; s. v. 111, ii, 771, i, twice, г.р. Achánock, 
2,ii, а. р. Adjutant, 4, ii, з. р. Anile, 29, i, twice. 
s. v. Apollo Bunder, 28, ii, s. р. Bankshall, 46, 
i, з. v. Banyan (1) b, 48, i, s. v. Barrackpore, 
58, i, а. v. Bearer, 58, i, s. v. Beer, 59, ii, з. г. 
Bhikty, 70, i, s. s. Black, 74, i, twice, в. г. 
Burdwan, 100, i, г. ғ. Bustee, 102, i, s. v. Buxee, 
108, ii, s. v. Chackur, 139, ii, s. ғ. Chander- 
nagére, 140, ii, s. v. Ohinsura, 154, ii, s. v. 
Ohowringhee, 165, i, г. v, Ohurruck Poojah, 
169, ii, я, р. Ohuttanutty, 170, i, O times, 
г, v. Oockup, 175, i, s. р. Coco-de-Mer, 177, i, 
s. v. Consumah, 190, ii, s. v. Oowry, 208, ii, з. v. 
Oranchee, 211, i, s. v. Oranny, 212, i, s. г. 
Cuttanee, 224, i, г. v, Dam, 227, ii, s. v. Ditch, 
246, ii, г. v. Doorga pooja, 250, ii, s, г. 
Dubash, 252, ii, ә, р. Dumdum, 254, ii, twice, 
г. o. Durwaun, 256, п, s. р. Factory, 264, ii, 
&. o. Gardens, 278, ii, в. р. Gour (с), 298, 
ii, s 9. Hoogly, 821, ii, twice, s. р. Hooks, 
822, ii, s. s. Hulwa, 827, 1, s. v. Hurcarra, 
897, 1, s. v. Jackal, 388, ii, s. v. Јаше 
and Mary, 342, ii, г. v. Jaun, 846, i, s. v. 
Jennye, 850, ii, s. v. Jutka, 362, ii, see 802, 
li, footnote, s. v. Kedgeree, 864, ii, s. v. 
Mabratta Ditoh, 410, i, twice, s. ә. Mango-fish, 
494, ii, s. v. Mofussil, 485, ii, twice, з, v. 
Monkey-bread Tree, 441, ii, twice, ғ. р. Mort- 
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de-Ohien, 451, ii, s. р. Mosquito, 458, i, s. » 
Марр, 455, ii, г. v. Nuddeea Rivers, 482, ii, 


з. v, Palankeen, 502, ii, s. v. Pepper, 529, i, 


s. v, Pergunnahs, 530, i, twice, s. ғ, Polo, 
544, ii, see 558, i, footnote, s, v. Putchock, 
564, ii, 8 times, s, v. Rum-jobnny (a), 584, il, 
s. v. Rupee, 586, ii, s. v. Ryot, 588, i, s. р. 
Baligram, 598, i, s. v. Bayer, 605, i, 8 times 
з. v. Boer, 611,1, s. 9. Shan, 628, i, s. р. Sudder 
(а), 658, ii, s. ». Sudder Oourt, 658, ii, twice, 


s. v. Sunderbunds, C60, i, s. э. Tahseeldar, 


676, i, s v. Tamarind-fish, 681, i, s. », 
Achénock (1), 752, i, г. e. Adawlut, 752, 
ii, 758, i 754, i, а. о, Bayparree, 768, ii, 
г. o, Budge-Budge, 787, il, 768, i, г: v. Ohan- 
dernagore, 
Oounsille, 785,1, а. r. Dengue, 789, i, twice, 
a. v. Devil's Reach, 790, ii, г. р. Diamond 
Harbour, 791, ii, s. р. Kidderpore,- 814, i, 8. t; 
Knttaur, 815, ii, nee £28, i, footnote, 4. w. 
Batigam, 864, i, s. v. Vizier, 866, i; ann. 
16661: s. ғ. Banyan (1), 48, ii, ann. 1680: 
г. р. Bungalow, 768, i; ann. 1698: s. р. 111, 
li, s. v. Zemindar, 748, 1; ann; 1716: 
Dustuok, 257, ii; ann. 1727 : s. р. 112, i, s.r. 


Buttee, 670, i and. ii; ann. 1742: s», v. 112, 1; 


ann. 1750-52: s, г. Turkey, 720, ii; ann. 
1761: гә, r. Muxadabad, 463, ii, ғ. v. Sayer, 
854, ii; ann. 1759: 
i; ann. 1758: г. p. Harry, 818, i, s. р. 
Chuttanutty, 780, Н, twice; ann, 1754: s. v. 
Harry, 1 
ann, 1755: s.v. Tom-tom, 708, ii; ann. 1757; 
&. v. Covenanted Servants, 207, ii, s. v. Mahratta 
Ditch, 821, ii; ann. 1759: s. », Bulgar, 96, i, 
s. v. Cafler, 108, ii, s. ». Oheroot, 144, ii, 
e, v. Kittysol, 871, ii, ә. v. Molly, 440, i; 
ann. 1760: г. э. Xerafine 744, i, twice; 
ann. 1702: s.r. Zcmicdar, £68, i ; ann. 1768. 


s. t. Boegah, 59, i; ann. 1765: з, р. Cutohérry, 


228, ii, г, р. Bhaster, 624,1; ann. 1768: а. р, 
Collry (к), 182, i; ann, 1771: * e, 
Dawk, 283, i; ann. 1776 : s, v..Respondentia, 
877, i в, ©. Zemindar, 748, ii; ann, 1778: 
з. t. Zemindar, 748, ii, s. г. Blaye, 656, ii; 
ann, 1780: s.» Banyan (1) b, 49, i; ann. 
1781: г. ғ. Banyan (2), 49, ii, г, р. Oaffer, 
108, ii, s. ғ. Doria, 251, i, s. >. Hanger, 812, 
li, г. э. Manjee, 427, i, s. s. Sikh, 698,1; ann 
1768 : s. е. Bandel, 760, ii, s. ». Bheesty, 765, 
і s. v. Black Town, 766, i, г. v. Daye, 788, ii; 
sun, 1754: s. р. Budgerow, 92, і, s, г. Corge, 


116, il, s. v., Ohinaura, 778, ijs. ғ. |. 


a. v, Verdure, 788, | 


818, i, s. v, Pariah-Arrack, 515, ii;, 


- CaBche ; 
“Calechut ; 





197, ii ; ann, 1786: ». р. Banyan (1) b,49,- i, 
“8.0. Üowry, 210, i, г. v. Sunderbunds, 661, i, 
ann. 1798 à s, г. Casco, 776, i; ann. 1794: 
s. >. Kunkur, 879, i; ann. 1795:8. р. Mesana, 
489, ii; ann, 1706: s. v. Dawk, 282, iand ii; 
апп. 1799: г. t. Mustees, 828, i; ann, 1804: 
s. v. Palankeen, 504, i; ann. 1809: s v. 
Jungle, 859, i; ann, 1810: s.p, Banyan (1) b, 
40, ii, s. v. Bocha, 76, ii, twice, s. ғ, Dhow, 
248, ii, s. р. Garry, 279, i, г. v. Kitmutgar, 
871, i, s. s, Ohowringhee, 779, ii;. ann. 
1811: s, е, Boliah, 76, i, э, э, Soorky, 648, i; 
- ann, 1825: s, v. Cantonment, 121, ii; ann, 
1827: s. v. Tioga, 700, i; апп. 18807 s.v, > 
;Qui-hi, 568, i;' &nn.-1898 : з. ». ioca, 688, i, 
twice; ann. 1845-8 : a р. Sikh, 688; ii; ani. 
1848: s.v. Achinook, 2, ii; s. Р, m : 
1,4, ғ, Chowringhee, | 779, ii; айп, 1850: s. v. ` 
- Buxerry, 105, 1; 122,185] ;' a. v. Манан, г? 


429, ian, 1868: s. ». Putchook, 565, i; o 


"ann, 1868: „4: o. Bhaitan, 619; il; and. 1872 : 
8. o. Mabratta Ditch, 410, i; апп, 1875: s. », 
Bafta, 85, ii, ә. v. Bandanas, 48, 1; ann. ` 
1876 : - s. v. Black Act, 74, il, s, ».. Tussah, 
- 721, i; апп, 1878: s, v. ‘Bayparree, 768, i ij, 
‚8 times, ann.-1880: s. v. Јаска], 399, i, s. р, 
Patcharép, 518, i; ann. 1888: s. р. Destaye, 
287, i, г, o. Naga, 469, mS ann. 1885: s. v. 
` Talook, 881,1 

Calcutta, De; апп, 1697 and 1698: а.в, Zemindar - 
748, 1. 

Osleutta Course ; s; у . Respondentia, 517,1. 

Oalentta hen; ann. 1750-52: s.v. Terkej720, i 

Calcutta hump ; г. v, Нашр, 827, ii, - 

Oaldes'd ; ann. 1674: s. v. Chouse, ss us 

Olle ; e, р, Panicale, 510, i, ` 

з. э; Oalash, 770, ii. 

ann, 1502 :'s. г, Poroelain, 549,1. | 

Calecut; 64, i, footnote; ann. 1848 : г, v. Maldives, 
418,1; ann, 1475: 8.9. Calicut, 118, ii; ann, 
1498: s. e. Benjamim, 65, ii, s, e. Oael, 108, 1, 
э. э. Oranganore, 21], ii, з. ». Moor, 448,1, s. >, 
Pega, 525, i; ann. 1500: s. e. Capucat, 773,. 
ii; ann, 1501: s. v. Factor, 268, i, twice; 
ann, 1508: г. ғ. Amuck; 756, ii; ann. 1510: 
s. v. Capucat, 122, i, s. ә. Narsioga, 474, i; 
ann, 1516: s. ғ, Olah, 485, i; ‘ann. 1553; 
s, v, Malabar, 419, ii, s. э. Zamorin, 745, ü; - 
ann. 1563: s. v, Betel, 67, ii, a. v. Moor, 446, 
i, s, >. Baffron, 589, 1i, s. р, Zamorka, 745, ii; 
ann, 1572: г. ‘р, Calicut, 118, H, twice, a, ». 
`Саппалоге, 121, i; twice; ann. 1579: a. э. 
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418, i; ann. 1608 and 1678 (twice): s, p. 

Calico, 118, i; ann..1727 : s. v. Beypoor, 68, 

li, e. р, Opium, 489, ii, г, v. Тага, 869, i. 
Caloott ; ann, 1627: s, v. Calico, 118, i. 
Сы; ann, 1789 » в. р. Calcutta, 112, i. 
Calecutiseho ; ; 8. r. Turkey, 720,1. - 


Celeoutisthe Hahn; 4. р, Ошоо, ИЗ, iso. 


Turkey, 719, ii, 
Calecnttisoh hun; 
720, i. : 
Ocledonia, New ; ann, 1885: s.v: Dengue, 789, ii. 
ОквеЃа ; s. v. 112, i, e. г, Maistry, 410, ii. 
Oslesoon ; г. р. 112, і. - 
Oxlelacere; s. ¢. Oslputteo, 114, i 
Crlelux; ann. 1618: s, к. Calalus, 110, i. 
Celom ; ann. 1552 and 1618: г, ә, Calay, 111, ii, 
Celema; ann.l5 18 end 1552: s. v. Balsam, 
592, i; ann. 1568: & v, Melique Verido, 823, 
1; апп, 1611: г. v. Balaam, 592, i. 
Ozlemba; ann.. 1570: 
| Odlembeo; ann, 1590: s.v. Zirbad, 750, i. 
Calembuco; ann. 1516: s, ». Oalambao, 110, ii. 
Culfader; ann.. 1620: з. v. Calputteo, 114, i. 
Oelfadeur; ann, 1690: s. ». Calputteo, 114, i. 
Orli; ann, 1795: s. v. Pali, 505, ii. 
Oclichut; ann. 1505: s. ғ. Japan, 844, i, twice. 
Осо; s. v. 112, i, г. р. Bafta, 85, i, г. ғ. 
Dalamander Wood, 110, i, s. о, Oomboy, 188, 
ii,-s. v. Gingham, 287, li, e. е. Long-cloth, 
895, ii, s. v. Madapollam, 406, ii, s. v. Myro- 
alan, 465, ii, see 535, i, footnote, twice, s. t. 
Piece-goods, 585, ii; ann. 1592 (7 times), 
1602, 1604 and 1612:¢. ә, 118, i; ann. 1616: 
и, v, Canaut, 118, їп; апп, 1622: г, р. Dhoty, 
248,1; ann. 1670: s. е. Long-cloth, 819, ii; 
ann, 1707: г. р, 118,1; апп, 1726: s. р. Ohints, 
165,1; ann, 1727: & v. Xerafine, 748, ii; 
ann, 1812; e. e. 118, ii; арп, 1888: з, р. 
Bafta, 35, ii. 
'Oslicoe; s. г. Calico, 112, 1; апп, 1627: s. p 
Dalico, 118, i. 
Oslicot; s. v. Calico, 112, ii, 
Osloúd; ann, 1627: s. р, Calico, 118, i. 
Oclicut;. s. v. 118, ii, s. v. Calico,112, ii, 8 times, 
118, i, з, ». Oapucat, 129,1 i, s. v. Casto, 181, 
à, г. р, Üatur, 185, i, s. в Factory, 264, i, s. v. 
Faním, $65, ii s". Moor, 445, ii, s р. 
Myrobalan, 465, il, « n Olah, 485, i, s. г, 
Pudipatan, 666, ii, г. ». Turkey, 719, ii, 270, 
i, twice, 8. v. Zamorin, 745,1, s, р. Amuck 
756, il, г. ғ, Tanor, 801, i, г. v. Tara, 861, ii, 


ann, 1037: : в.р. 


Turkey, 
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Calioo, 118, i; ann. 1602: г. г. Malabar (A), | 


г. v.-Bappan-wood, 600, i. 
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в. р. Topaz, 868,ii; апп, 1880 : s.c. Sindabir, 
635, 1; ann. 1843: s. р. Quilon, 570, i, 8.0. 
Shales, 620, i, г. v. Zamorin, 746, ii; ann. 
1442: в, e, Oesel, 108, i, s. е. 118, li, 8. р. 
Malabar, 412, ii, а. р. Pandarani, 508, ii, s. р. 
Zamorin, 745, fi; ann, 1498: s. р. Bengal, 64, 
di, г. v. Oapel, m, li, s. р, Ceylon, 139, i, в. v. 
Bambook, 595, ii, в. р, Sarnau 601, ii, ә, р, 

- Sumatra, 658, i, г. р. Торев, 718, i, s.v. 
Xerafine, 7748, i, в. v. Zamorin, 746, ii; ann. 
1500: s. р. Capucat, 772, ii; ann. 1508: s. v. 

. Amuck, 756, ii; ann. 1505: 8. v. Myrobalan, 
466, ii; ann, 1610: з. р. Cash, 128, ii, s. р. 
Nair, 471, i, s. v. Pandarüni, 509, і, г. р. Prow, 
555, i, s. р. Quilon, 570, i, s. р. Shanbaff, 628, 
ii, s. р, Tank, 684, ii, г. р. Zamorin, 745, ii; 
ann. 1516: s. v. Oalambac, 110, ii, s. о. Ohalia, 
189, 11, е. р, Country, 206, ii, s. v. Oranganore. 
311, i, s. v. Eaglewood, 258, ii, в. р, 
Pudipatan, 567, і, s. р. Tanga, 689, ii, в. v. 

‚ Zamorin, 745, ii, s, р. oary, 747,11, s. р, 
Tanor, 861, i; апп. 1558: s. v. Doney, 249, ii. 
г. р. Molnooas, 441, i; ann. 1554: s. v, Jam, 
810,1, twico ; ann, 1569: s.v. Capucat, 122, ii; 
ann. 1670: s. v.Ohalia,139,ii ; ann. 1582: 8. v. 
Nair, 471,1; ann. 1591: e. v. Oalico, 118, i; 
ann. 1616: s. v. Zamorin, 745, ii; ann, 1665: 
г. v. Bafta, 85, ii; ann. 1673: s. v. Oalioo, 
118, i, в. v, Palempore, 505, i, s. р. Tara, 862, 
i, twice ; ann. 1676: s. v. Ohints, 155, ii, s. v. 
Turban, 719, ii; ann. 1727: а. v, Botel, 68,1; 
ann. 1750-52 : s.p. Turkey, 720, ii; ann. 1794: 
в. 9. Oovid, 207, ii, 

Оа; алп. 1298: г. р, Osleefa, 112, ii. 

Oalifs ; ann. 1552: s. v. Oa]eefa, 119, ii. 

Oalife; ann. 1258 : а. v. Oaleofa, 112, i. 

California; ann, 1727: e, р, Borneo, 81, i. 

Oalimere; а. p. Coromandel, 198, i, 

Oalin ; s. о, Calay, 111, i, twice, в, v, Tootnague, 
711,1; ann. 1610 and 1770: s. v, Oalay, 111, 
‘ii; апп, 1780: s. р, Oalay, 111, ii, s. s. 
Tootusgue, 711, i; ann. 1794-5: s. v. Calay, 
11, fi. 

Oalinga; г. v. Kling, 815, i; ann, 60-70: г. p 
Kling, 878, i, 4 times. 

Oslingon ; ann. 60-70: s. v. Kling, 878, i; ann. 
70: s. v. Dravidian, 251, íi. 

Calingula ; г, р. 118, ii, 

Caliph; s. v. Ameer, 11, ii, г. e. Osleata, 112, i, 
з. v. Dawk, 281, ii, г. v. Dewaun, 289, Law 
Gudge, 807, 1, s. v, Imaum, 828, ii, s. v. 
Maramut, 427, ii, s. v. Omrah, 486, i; ann. 
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1800: s. v. Ponkah (b), 563, ii; ann, 1558: 
в. v. Sheeah, 625, i; апп, 1760: s. р. Oaleefa, 
112, ii. . 

Caliphate; s, v, lmaum, 898, ii, s. v. Sheoah, 
624, ii; ann, 688: s. v. Dewaun, 239, ii, 240, 
i; ann. 1558: s. г. Shecah, 625, i. 

Caliphship; ann.-1678: s, v. Imaum, 829, i 

Callamback ; ann. 1618: s. v. Calambao, 110, ii, 
770, ii. : 

Callamedu; aun. 1758: а, v. Ooleroon, 781, ii- 

Callawapores ; s. г, Piece-gooda, 585, ii. 

Callaym; ann, 1644: s. v, Tootnague, 711, i. 

"Callery ; s. v. Oollery, 182, i. 

Calleoons; ашп, 1823: в, v. Oalocoon, 112, ii. 

Callian; ann, 545 : г, v. Siirath, 665, ii. 

Callianeo; ann, 1825: г, v. Oalyan, 114, ii. 

Callianpoor; ann. 1780: s. г. Dacanore, 34, i. 

Callico; в.р. Calico, 112, ii; ann. 1602: s. р. 
Kling, 373, ii; апп. 1604 (twice) and 1605: 
s. v. Овоо, 118, i; ann. 1612: s. г. Bafta, 


85, ii, s. г. Oorye, 197, i; aon. 1616: в. t 


Calico, 118, i, s. р. Oalicot, 118, ii; ann. 

1627: жг. Oómaty, 188, ii; onn, 1630: s. ғ. 
Porcelain, 649, ii; avn, 1096: 8. v. Bengal, 65, 
i; ann. 1711: ө. v. Long-drawers, 895, ii, s. р. 
Orankay, 492, 1, s. г. Turban, 719, ii; ann. 
1720: s. v. Ошіоо, 118, ii; ann. 1727: а. ғ, 

: Mangalore (b), 422, ii; ann. 1785: s. р. 

Piece-goods, 585, ii. 

.Callieutts; ann. 1616: s. v. Calicat, 118, ii, 

Calligo; ann. 1685: s. р. Muslin, 459, ii, 

Саеге; s. v. Factory, 264, i. 

Callin; ann, 1610 : s. г. Dudgrook, 02, ii, 

Callipatties; s. г. Piece-goods, 585, ii, 

Callivances; aun. 1814: г. о, Calavance, 111, i, 

Callvanses; ann. 1752: г. v. Oalavance, 111, i. 

Calmaria; s. р. Culmureea, 216, i. 

Calmendar; s. г. Calamnuder Wood, 110, i; 
ann, 1076: s. o. Ohintz, 155, ii. 

Calmendar; 156, i, footnote. 

Calmuck; ann. 1871: s. v. Bling, 648,1. , 

Caloche; s. v.-Oalaxh, 770, ii. 

Caloete; s. г. Cnlucte, 114, i; ann. 1606: з. v. 
Caluete, 114, ii. po 

Calophyllum inophyllum ; 8#. e. Poon, 547, i. 

Calotropis procera; s. р. Muddír, 454, ii. 

Calou; ann, 1600: s. р, Paddy, 496, 1, 

Calpentyn; s. г. Putlam, 565, ii, 

Calputtee; s. v. 114, i, 

Calson ; s, v. Pyjainmas, 566, i. 





Oaltagirone; s. v. Killadar, 814, ii. 

Caltanissetta; s. v. Killadar, 814, ii. 

Onluat ; ә. ә. 114, i, 77), i. 

Caluete; s. v. 114 i. | 

Calumbac; апп. 1681: s.v. Mort-de-ohien, 450, i, 

Oalumba-root; ann, 1850: s.». Columbo Root, 
781, ii, twice. 

Oalumba root ; s. v. Colambo Root, 188, i. 

Oslumidiriya ; s. г. Oalamander Wood, 110,1. 

Calvar; апп, 1665: г. v. Mohwa, 489, ii, 

Calveto; апп, 1582: s. р. Calueto, 114, ii. 

Oslyan; s. о. 114, ii, twice. 

Calyoon; s. р. Oaleeoon, 112, ii. ; 

Calyptranthes jambolana ; s. v. Jamoon, 849, ii. 

Camacaa; ann. 1875 : s. р. Kincob, 869, i. , 

Onmall; ann. 1850: s. р. Oumbly, 216, i, г. v. 
Hummaul,827,i. · ` ) 

Сашай cloth; ann. 1850: а, v. Cumbly, 216, i. 

Oamalli; 216, i, footnote. 

Camallos ; ann. 1850: s. v. Hummaul, 897, i. 

Camalln ; г. v. Hummarl, 327, і, 


Сашага; в. о. Cumra, 216, ii ; ann. 80-00 : s, p.. 


Jangar, 848, i, 

Camara del Rey; ann. 1578: 
190, i. 

Camarão ; s. v. Gombroon, 294, ii. 

Camarij; ann. 1558: a. р, Cot, 205, i, г. v. 
Zamorin, 745, ii. x 

Camarix ; ann, 1598: 
twice. 

Camariz; ann. 1563: s. г. Carambols, 128, i. 

Camatarra; ann. 1498 : s. v. Bumatra, 058, i. 

Camatra ; апп. 1526: в. р. Sunda, 659, ii; aun. 
1542: s. г. Pega, 526, ii. 

Canibaba; ann. 1555: s. v. Java, 948, ii, - 

Cambaet; ann. 1298: 4. р. Oambay, 115, i. 

Cambaia; ann. 1585:. s. p. Camboja, 115, ii, 
8.8. Lanchare, 384, i; ann.1552: s. v. Banyan 
(1), 48, ıi; ann. 1568: 
в. v. Mogul, The Great, 497, i; апп. 1568: 


8. v. Oarambola, 123, 1, 


8. v. Conicopaly,’ 


в. v. Opium, 489, ii, 


, 


e. t. Delhi, 234, ii; ann. 1570: а. р. Sunda, . 


009, ii; ann. 1584: з, v. Indigo, 894, i, в. c, 
Koot, 875, ii, s. v. Sucket, 659, li; ann, 1598 : 
s. r. India of the Portugese, 888, i; ann, 
` 1613: s. г. Sind, 084, ii; ann. 1698: у. г. 
Daman, 228, 1. | 
Cambaia oloth; апп, 1615: s. v. Comboy, 781, is, 
Cambaicam; апп. 1588: а. m Oatur, 185, i, 
Cambaico; ann, 1563: з, v, Achoen, 3, ii. 
Cambaiete; апо, 1563: s. р, Ouscass, 787, i, 


+ 


( To be continued.) 
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CORRESPONDENÓE. 


THE DIPAK БАО. 
TO THA ADITOB OF “THE ODIAN ANTIQUARY." 


Siz, — In the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXIX. 
p. 899, a query is reproduced from Panjab Notes 
aad Queries, 1888, regarding the nature of the 
Гірак Rag. I send you the following notes 
regarding the characteristios of this and a few 
other Râga from the Native point of view, » Phidh, 
I юэ» will interest your readers. 


There are a few legends about this Raga, 
which has been wrongly called the ‘Lamp Raga.’ 
Dipaka means that which illuminates. 


One such story says that the sacred lamps of a 
certain temple in Mysore, having been extin- 
guished owing to tho negligence of the priest to 
supply them with oil, were suddenly illuminated, 
wien a well-known musician bogan to sing this 
Riga, 


The Atn-t-Akbart relates’ a story where the 
Emperor Akbar commanded his chief oourt- 
masician, Wayak Gópal, to sing this Raga. “He 
erdearoured to excuse himself, but in vain; the 
Emperor insisted on obedience. He therefore re- 
qvested permission to go home and bid farewell 
to his family and friends. It was winter when he 
revurned, after an absence of six months. Before 
be began to sing, he placed himself in the waters 
of the Jamná till they reached his neck. Ав soon 
as he had performed a strain or two, the river” 
gradually bocame hot and at length began to boil 
so that the agonies of the unhappy musician be- 
came unsupportable. Suspending for a moment 
the melody thus cruelly extorted, he eued for 
mercy, but sued in vain. Akbar wanted to prove 
incro strongly the power of the Raga, Náyak 
God] renewed the fatal song. Flames burst with 
viclenoe from his body, and, though immersed in 
the waters of the Jamnf, he was consumed to. 
ases.” Such ig the fatality attaching in the 
public mind to this Rêga! 


It is not clear what meaning is to be attached 
to che fantastic conceptions in which some of the 
Rá гоз are clothed by our ancient musicians. The 
Rá-ntyana relates a story, where one of the seven 
dacghters of a Rishi (who are figuratively referred 
to as the seven notes) dropped down dead as soon 
as £ note poculinr to her was sung out of tune by 


Hanumán, whose pride of his musical abilitioa was 
thus humbled by Rûma. Perhaps this is only an 
allegorical way of insisting on the value of sing- 
ing in tune. 


Varali is a Rage which is not taught directly 
by the teacher, as such teaching is supposed to 
make his education incomplete. This has to be 
learnt from hearing it sung. Bir W, Ousely in. 
his Essay on the Music of Hindustan writes: — 
“Alia Tousine, & wonderful musician in the time, 
of King Akbar, sang one of the night-ragas at 
mid-day; the powers of musio were such that it 
instantly became night, and the darkness extended 
іп a circle round the palace as far as the sound of 
his voice could be heard.” 


Ahiri is another Bága which is supposed t? 
have a similar mystio influence. The singer is 
supposed to go without food for the rest of the 
day. A certain musician, defying the power of 
the ВАда, betook himself to a public inn where 


- the local Rani herself served the guests with food. 


As he was about to be served, he burst forth in 
his extreme joy at the sight of the food, exclaim- 
ing that he had, at last, conquered Ahiri This 
being the name of his hostess, she felt insulted, 
disappeared and caused her husband to punish 
him. But he was set at liberty when he related to 
en a 


Mégharafijint is a Баса which is supposed to 
be capable of drawing forth rain from the clouds, 
if sung elaborately. 


These are all superstitions which have encrusted 
ep ngo iae ipe 

of its gradual development. Perhaps they are 
only calculated to give an idea, (in а more or lees 
esoteric way) of the nature and oharacterisiios 
of each Raga, The early travails of the pioneers 
of solenoes may contribute to the amusement of 


‘the aimless dilettante, but -to the real student 


of history, they are the landmarks a 
through which the sciences hare passed. 


O. TIRUMALATIA NAIDU, 


“ Genasramia,” Triplicane, Madras, 
18th January 1001. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, 


A SPECIMEN OF MODERN DOMESTIC 
HINDUBTANI. 

". . . . BOM ns BAYA EO tarak dé pêrû 
chdr ohirid : bhduedmda ko hdth mon dénd?.. 
.  Bâhib has sent two turkey cocks and two 
turkey hens, four birds : to be given over tothe 
hhdasâmda f° : 


Here the English turkey in the guise of tarakki 
does duty for tha cock bird, while the correct 
vernacular péré, meaning precisely the same 
thing, does duty for the hen. 


R. O. TELE. 


CORRUPTIONS OF HNGLISH — HANGLING. 


Mr kitchen lately required some repairs to the 
roof, and as these were being delayed I made 
some enquiries from the oook, and received the 
following reply : — kuchh nahtà hid ; hangling 
abM яам dyd: nothing has been done; the 
anglo-iron has not yet come, 


Б. O. Tamra. 


m 


MOTURPHA. 


Tus now practically obsolete term still appears 
in the annual budget for the Andaman Islands. 
Н. g., in the Revenue items of the Estimate for 
the year 1900-01 is :—‘Moturpha (house-tax) 
collections.” The old moturpha, moturfa, of 
the Madras Revenue was not a tar on houses but 
on professions and trades. It: was abolished 
finally quite thirty years ago. The vernaculer 
word is muhtarafa: Ar. hirfa, a handioraft. 


В. О. Teweus, 


— 


/ BOGUS ANGLO-INDIANISMR, 


Im Mr. Fringlo's notes to the Madras Consult. 
ations for 1681, p. 64, oocur the following re- 
marks :—“Grall, (general) The clerical mark of 
abbreviation which in the manuscript crosses the 
duplicated 1 seems to have misled the Editor of 
Notos and Hwiracis, Vol. IL, on pages 16, 22, 44, 
66 and 63 of whioh the bogus word gratt will bo 


signed.” On p. 89: — "At a Consultation, the 
several books of accounts and registers for July 
and Gen™ to Surat and the Honble Comp! : 
were read and passed.” On p. 41:—“A Gen! 
reo! from Metchp™,” А 


I have since come across another good instance 
of the manufacture of bogus words, This time in 
MBS., clearly through the ignorance or carelosanses 
of the clerk employed in copying. In a MS. 
Acoount of the Andaman Islands 1798, by Lieut, 
Stokoe (India Office, Е. L O., Home Series, Mis- 
ocell. 888), there occurs this somewbat remarkable 
passage: — “The only quadrupeds we bave seen 
are Hogs, Rats and the Johnoumon: the two ' 
former commit constant depredationa in our gar- 
den and granary: the Guinns, a four-footed 
Animal of the Lizard Tribes, destroys our Рош- 
try, eto." 


Here the copyist bas misread and mistran- 
soribed the original writers Ichneumon and 
turned it into Johnoumon and also the writer's 
Guiana, а common contemporary form of Igu- 
ana, and made it into Guinna, 


R. O. Taxpre, 





TABRYAR, 


In the existing Madrasi village the talart or. 
tallyary has a fired position. He ig the head 
village watchman whose duty it is to detect 
offences, guide travellers and so on. He is always 
a Pariah. In the rerenue administration of the 
province he is also the village peon and assista 
the village headman in oolleoting the revenue 
officially. 


1880. — The Peohs and Tarryars sent in quest 
of two soldiers who had deserted from the garrison 
returned answer that they could not light of them, 
whereupon the peons were turned ont of service, 
but upon Verona's intercession taken in again 
and fined each a month’s pay and to repay the 
money paid them for Battee, also the Pedda 
Майда was fined in like manner for his 'Tarryars 
[the pedda naigu would be the village head- 
man]. — Mad. Consult. in Notes and Metracts, 
p.8. ` 


R, О. TENPLE. 
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NEW RESEAROHES INTO THE COMPOSITION AND EXEGESIS OF THE QORAN. 
BY HARTWIG HIRSOHFELD, Pz.D., M.R.A.B. 
(Continued from р. £58.) 
CHAPTER X. 
Political Speeches. 


ONSEQUENOES of the battle of Badr — Regulations on the distribution of the booty — 
C Revelations on the evonte of the period — Charges against Jews and Obristians — Dattlo of Uhud 
— Disposition of conquered property forms an important preoedent — Revelations on the Event — 
Composition of Sára iv. 


The defeat of the Qoreish foroes at Badr was not only a personal triumph for Muhammed, but 
also of the greatest importance for the further development of the Moslim Commonwealth. Muham- 
med's position was improved in every way, yet he did not, as might have been anticipated, break forth 
into hymns of thanksgiving, or even deliver a triumphant address, It is true that he immediately 
: attributed the victory to Allah, but it is characteristic that his first address dealt prosaically with 

the distribution of the spoils. This was, however, due to the force of circumstances, as many 
believers were thus relieved from extreme poverty and repaid for the sacrifices they had made for the | 
faith before the Hijra. The expedition had been undertaken with а view to acquire wealth; and this 
aaving been achieved, other thoughts were, for the moment, banished from the minds of the victors} 
This ia significant for the condition of Islam at that juncture, as it proved that everything was con- 
sidered lawful which helped to injure or frighten the enemieg of the Prophet, 

On the other hand it must be admitted that the financial side of the matter had to be settled 
at onoe, and perhaps Muhammed did not act entirely in acoordance with his own inclinations when 
=aking this in hand first, Many of the conquerors cared much more for a large share in the spoil than 
Jor the glory of the faith, Quarrels seemed inevitable. From the opening words of the first speech 
dealing with the affair, we gather that questions on the subject of the distribution had actually been 
addressed to Mahammed, who alludes to them in the following words (Sûra viii. 1a) : ‘They ask thee 
about the spoil; say t the spoils are Allah's and His Messenger’s.” 

This was а most important decision to maka, If the spoils remained the property of * Alah and 
His Prophet,” the latter was free to dispose of them according to his own judgment, and.to grant 

-yewards to such persons as he thought proper, The decree was exceedingly statesmanlike, as it not 
coly prevented quarrels, but also created & precedent for lines of conduct in future cases of conquest 
by Moslims of movable or landed property. Thus the consequences of the battle of Badr form 
an important factor in the development of Muhammedan law of property.” ' 

The ehief canse.of the Qoreish defeat was the lsck of discipline in their army. This seems to hare 

Leen noticed by Muhammed, who lost no time in calling the attention of the Believers to the duty of 
strict obedience to Allh and His Messenger (v. 15-8). Не could not refrain from remarking on 
` those Medinians who, in spite of their faith, had refused to join the expedition (v. 5), and blamed those 
also who were satisfied with making a reid against a caravan, whilst endeavouring to escape a meeting 
with its armed escort.” Such timidity was all the more unexpeotod, as Allâh had promised to assist 

the believing corps with a thousand angels (v. 9) to cast dread in the hearts of the infidels (vv. 10-12). 

At s critical moment during the battle, when Muhammed’s sharp eyes detected that the enemy was 





м Beo І. L p. 476. —Muhammed ehose the expression Jli (pl. of Jy on purpose. The Commantators explain 
ا‎ ала grani from АШ (Ups, АШТ (pe dps), вое Al Beklhwi. 
эт Bee Sachan, deliette Quellen des mohamsasdan Баса. Ac, Vienna, 1870, p. 609 seq.) Yabyl b. Adam, Kudb 


ÆA Khard;, od. Juynboll, p. К, 
9 Wellhausen, Mohammed in Medina (Al VAgidi), p. 77, incorrect. 
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on the point of retreating, he took up a handful of sand, and threw it at them. The victory must 
have seemed a real miracle to those who witnessed it, and one of Muhammed's dearest wishes was 
thus fulfilled, He had been favoured with a miracle! Muhammed had no desire to pass for a great 
general, and was better served by ascribing the victory to Allah. Tho handful of gravel which he had 
thrown at the enemy!” would not have decided the skirmish “had All&h not thrown" (v. 17). It is 
not difficult to peroeive that the superstitions Meccans, discouraged by having lost many of their 
leaders in single combat, turned their backs on what they feared to be witchcraft, They found them- 
selves once more opposed to the man who, а few years previously, could be insulted with impanity, 
but who now commauded a well disciplined army (vv. 15-26). 


Itis but natural that after such a miraculous turn of events Muhammed recalled to his mind 
the humble and perilous position he and his friends were in before the emigration to Medina. He now 
took an opportunity of admonishing Believers to be grateful to Allah, and faithful to His Apostle 
(т. 26-27). One of his most dangerous enemies, Al Nadr b. Al Hûrith, who had repeatedly ridiculed 
his tales by imitating him, had been taken prisoner. I believe it was for his and his fellow-captive 
Oqba b. Moeit's special benefit that Muhanimad revealed vv. 80-81: “And when the infidels were 
erafty with thee to detain thee a prisoner, or to kill thee, or to drive thee forth, they were crafty ; 
but Allah was crafty too, and Allah is the best of the crafty. And when our Signs were rehearsed 
to them, they said: We have heard [it] already; if it pleased us, we could tell the like, verily 
these are nothing but old folks’ tales."*0 — The fate that awaited the two prisoners seems to be 
predicted in v, 85: ^ Now taste the punishment for your disbelief,” 61 They were executed during the 
retam to Medina, ^ А 


, 7 The next pioce (v. 42-46) is the fragment of an address also on the topic of the battle, His 
first regulation with regard to the spoil Muhammed now amended, so that in future one fifth 
should be assigned to the church.9 The statement that Allâh had shown the Prophet in a dream, 
before the battle the number of the enemies smaller than it was in reality, was evidently an afterthought, 
Another speech devoted to the same subject draws lessons for the guidance of belierers on future 
occasions (vr. 47-49), and warns the “ Hypocrites ” (v. 51), the Jews, and the Meccan army, which 
Muhammed very effectfully compared to Pharaoh and his host (vv. 52-56). 


Then follows a short address (vv. 57-70) which, I believe, does not refer to the battle of Badr, 
but to the expedition against the Band Qainoga. These were among the signatories of the treaty 
which was concluded between Muhanimed on one side, and the pagan inhabitants of Medina and the 
Jews on the other, but а pretext was easily found for charging a section of the latter with having 
violated the compact (үү, 57-58). The war preparations alluded to in v. 62 cannot refer to the 
Qoreish, because they were to be made against “ unknown infidels,” and such who endeavoured to 
betray the Prophet (v. 64). The enemies Muhammed heré had in mind were only to be found in 
Medina in the ranks of the Jews and those Arabs who, from political motives, assumed outwardly a 
friendly attitude towards Islam. The stout resistance the Jews offered to all his endeavours to con- 
vert them,9 is portrayed in the same verso: “ Didst thou spend all that is on earth, thou couldst not 
reconcile their hearts, etc.” The invitation to tho Moalim warriors to fight the Jews is then expressed 
in a slightly modified reproduction of Ler. xxvi 8 (v. 67). When the Band Qainogê had sarren- 
dered, Muhammed intended to have them all massacred (v. 68), but yielding to the demand of Abd 


9 Т. Т. p. 445 with а curso ; УКИ}, р. 58. 
Sprenger, IL p. 590, seems to regard the passage as Mecoan, but without reason. 
a We should expect the Dual, but Muhammed did not address them direct, expressing himself ina moro general 
way. * E 
и These versos are referred by some anthoritles to the expulsion of the Banû Qainoqå (47. Ndldeke, p. 138), bog 
v, 43 ser ms to be against it; seo also Yahyâ b. Adam, p. 8. 
© “Those in whose hearts is sickness" (ү. 51), 


* A! Beidhtwi ‘wrongly refers tho verses to the Banû Korelsa, The phrase (Ali) (el is reproduced 


by Hamiri b, Thabit, р. 6. 
® Muhammed met them on th2 г market place. 





E 
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Allah b. Ubeyy, the recognised chief of the Medininn Arabe, whom he did not care to provoke unne- 
3emarily, he merely expelled the ‘vanquished tribe (v. 69),9 and confiscated their property for the | 
2enaflt of those who hed taken part in the raid (v. 70). 


The proceedings which Muhammed had taken against the Banû QainogA were so plainly illegal, 
zhat he felt himself compelled to justify them by mens of a divine revelation, Their punishment, 
he explained, was due solely to their treacherous conduct (vv. 71-72). Having thus weakened the 
hostile forces, the Prophet now took an opportunity of surveying the general situation in Medina, 
and of criticising the fraternal alliance which had, at his own instigation, been formed immediately 
after entering Medina between the believing inhabitants of the town and his fellow-fugitives, For 
зоте reason, probably in order to be able to deal with the Jews as he thought best, he suddenly 
dissolved their alliances (v. 74). He apparently felt strong enough also to make a slight distinction 
>etwoen the Medinian citizens and his aristocratic Meccan compatriots. 


The first portion of Sra iii. must have been revealed soon after Stra viii. The former state- 
ment, that Allah hed shown Muhammed in a dream the enemy to be smaller in number, is now changed 
-nto a “© Sign" that the Moslim army appeared to the infidels twice its strength. I believe also that 
a large portion of this nira was delivered chiefly for the benefit of the Jews, or, at least, those Judæo- 
Arabs whom Muhammed hoped to win through persuasion. I would, therefore, date it prior to 
the expulsion of the Banfi Qainoga. The leading ideas of the address seem to be that Islam so nearly ap- 
proached Judaism that the Jews should feel no scruples in recognising Muhammed as a true prophet. 
The conspicuous accumulation of formulas of Unification in a small compass (vv. 1,9 4, 16 bs) with 
Huwa instead of AlláA,? and with в supplement so familiar to Jewish ears as “tho Living and 
Self-subsistent” is anything but accidental. In the ‘same speech Muhammed mentions the Térah 
TT. 2, 48, 44, 58) and the Gospel (vv. 2, 48, 58) for the first time, The allusion to Pharaoh and 
his nation, standing as they do as the prototypes of wicked people, was calculated to reeound nowhere more 
powerfully than in the minds of the Jews, When Muhammed says (v. 17) that in the eyes of Allah 
the Din” is Islàm, “and those to whom the Book was given disagreed not until after that there 
was given to them knowledge,” it is clear that he refers to the Rabbinical interpretation of the 
Law, on the basis of which the Jews used to argue with him (v. 18). The verses 25-26 are rather 
out of place here, but they are so closely related to Jewish formulas of prayer, that it is not improbable 
that Muhammed inserted them in this speech intentionally. Whether the oensure of the friendly 
intercourse between Moslima and Jews (v. 27) was originally inserted here, it is difficult to sap, as it 
would have been more in place at the beginning of the open hostilities against the latter. - 


What was Muhammed's purpose in introducing the stories of the births of John and Jesus in a 
speech not addressed to Ohristians (vv. 80-43)? I believe his intention was the same as in the 
previous sermon, vir., to show that in vital religious questions he stood on the same ground as the 
Jews, but had authority to “abrogate” part of what had been made unlawful for them (v. 44). 
“Jesus was a created being like Adam, whilst there is по God beside Allah’? (тт. 52,55). The 
pleonastio form of v. 57: “That we (Muhammed and the Jews) serve no other God than Allah, and 
associate no one with Him,” makes it manifest that Muhammed, when it suited him, was not loth to 
side with the Jews against Christians. ‘Later’ on he also found an opportunity of doing the opposite, 
c —————— mA  ——' RM 


® The verse is regarded as abrogating ihe preceding one. Núldeko refers it to the spoils of the batilo of 
Badr, but I cannot share his opinion. 


®“ Nóldeke denies that v. 78 is abrogated by ү. 76; of, ix. 101. 

® Batera either to vii 9, 13 or do 45-48, Bee also yG „Ду (ill, 3 and viti, 43); Ш. 23 وغرهم في د ينهم‎ 
of. viti. 51; 1H. 47 of, ҮШ. 80, ' 

O Y.lcf. 11 256. "ul! alone xl. 67. 

"е This again v, 58, | "! Bee Ch, Ш. a4 the end. 


n From v. 28 Н appears that they answered Muhammod's hell fire thresta with the Talmudioal symbolism that 
a erc ULM ie ашык only lasts twolve months; see R4sh Hath, fol. 177º, 
84. 
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„Оп tho basia of the strict monotheistic view common to Moslins and Jews he invites the latter to^ 


return to jure Abrahamism (v. 58), which was identical neithe: with [Rabbinic] Judaism nor with 

Chiistinnity (v. 60) Tho purport of verso 65 is not quite clear tó ms, although the Commentators try ' 
to explain it, - Whom should the Jows style “Believers” but their own people? The Commentators: . 

naturally think of the Moslims, and Mubammed may perhaps have meant that also. but the sentence’, 
scoms to be tho result of а misunderstanding on his part, It is not likely that one section of Jews:' 

should have encouraged another to profess the Islamic cult in the morning and to abjure it again in: 

the evening, 


5. "Those who bartor away е covuant of Allah ai His faith for a small price” (v. 71) i is one ot. 


tho dorogatory appellations ‘given to the Jews by the Prophet. The threat that the persons thus,: 


described “ shall have no sharo in the final world" can only hare been’ calculated to impress Jewish" 


- hearers, since tho phrase is but the Mubanmedan adaptation of а well known Rabbinical one, What, 


Alohammod really aimed at in thosc remarks was an onslaught against the authority of the Rabbinical. 
code, whiuh ho represents as claiming отпа} authority with the “ Book,”. Some Jews, he says, pervert . 
the Dook in order to reckon to it what'does not belong toit(v.72). Whether, or not, Muham- ' 
med was convinoed of this he at any rate wished to oouvey to the minds of Moslims, that the Jewish: 
Ttabbis, by making laws? pleocd themselves on а “level with God (v. 78), and desired to be; 
norshipped. Allih, however, never commanded, men to take angels and-prophets as Lords (v. 74). 
Tho poiut of this criticism. lios in tho terms Rabbémiyyda and arbéban which are both to bo" 
interpreted as indicating tho supremacy of Rabbinism, ps f 


It is not difflonlt to воо how Muhammed imbibed. the notion thet Jews’ paid their Rabbis‘, 
greater homago than was due to mortals. , Not only was he aware thai ‘they performed many ritos” | 
solely on Rabbinical authority, but he seems io have seon them pray st the supposed graves ої. 
Biblical prophets and pious men in general, In a- tradition handed down by Al Bokhári,*. 
Mubaiumod is said to have remarked that Allâh bad eursed the Jows because they used the graves of ' 
their prophots as places of worship. If this be true, he could not have omen to what extent such a 
custom was destined to prevail in the Moslim world. n 


Some scholars rogard v. 79 as very late? but there is no reason to place it much later than +. 17. 
Since the words are addressed to the Jows (sca v. 81), their number and influence in Medina must. 
9 havo boon great enough to шаке it worth the Prophet's while to try and convert them (v. 85).78.: 

Vero 87 is sopposed to have been the reply to a query addressed to Muhammed by some Jews, The’ 
authenticity of this question, with which I have dealt elsewhere,” ів very doubtful. It is, therefore, 
not quite clear what Muhammed meant by this remark, except that ho-wiahed to parado his intimate! 
acquaintance with the Pentateuch, and tho passages in Gen. ix. 4 апі xxxii. 88 in particular. By! 
bringing one of their scrolls and reciting the verses in question they воп convince themselves of the, 
truth of his allegation, The next verse, which concludes the.. addreea,. bfands again poet- Biblica ` : 
prohibitions as “forging а lie against Allah.” 


At about tho same time as the first half of Sra iii, Sara eia must bare been coral, у. 2, | 
liowevor, is out of connection with the verses 1 and 8, and altogether out of jilaco hero. „Тһе com-, 
pilers did not, perhaps, care to commence а sra with а condemnation of the wicked, The victories! 


, gained hitherto are made the basis for admonitions and а censuro of the Jews"! In v, 21 Muhammed |; 





T 
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7 A distines allusion to the Jewish oral Jaw is to be found in go)» (Geiger, p. 51) see also J, Q. R. Vol '! 

ХІІ. p. 228. M 

f Ed. Krohl, I. p. 138. 2 : 

T! NGldeke, р. 141. Hos remark, that Muhammed regarded "true Christians” as beligrers, is ineompatible ' 
with v. 52, 

те Cy, Numb. xxi 18, and Al Beidháwi, 
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" 7 J, Q. Е, Vol; X. p. 105, T 
t Us v. 3 rotera to gles! dl v. Lf. vv. 9 and 10, As to v, 2 uec Ch. XIII. 

31 Palmer wrongly refers the words ' ' thoss to whom has beeu pyon the knowledge ” to Ibn Abbas, who cannot | 

be meant hy this verse, А , , 
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settled the formula df the Dikr finally, and gave it for the first. time with the introductory 
command : Know !@ 16 is possibly, modelled оп verses liko-Exod. viii. 6, 18, ix. 14, or Dont. vi. 4. 
Verse 28 in so fer differs from the similar one S. ii, 21, that in the former it is the Moslims,% who expect 
a special revelation with regard to the oppression of the Jews, From this we may gather, that the 
‘verse was revealed after the expulsion of the Banû Qainogê, It shows distinctly that Muhammod 
was resolved to exterminate all the Jews as soon as ciroumstances permitted. That the Jews were 
-neant,:is to be seen from the expression “those in whose heart thóre is sickness.” Ih v. 28 wo sce tho 
war against the remaining Jewish tribes decided upon, and their only esespe from slaughter speedy 
Jonversion to Islam. Their obstinacy iz, then, desoribed (vv. 25-29) in the usual phrases.M — V. 32 
zefats to certain emblems 56 (probably connected with the «Jewish ritual) The term lathmi-lq«welt 
2robebly alludes to the chanting of prayers and portions of the Pentateuch and Prophets read dwing 
service, The prayer-books of the Jews in Arabic-speaking countries show tle word /aÀ* at the 
headings of Plyydtim (hymns), in order to intimate the tunes to which are to be sung. Tho 
Jewish custom of chanting prayers is as old aa it is universal, and there is no reason to doubt that it 
also existed in Arabia at the time of Muhammed. The words in question may also refer to a habit of ` 
che Medinian Jews of intermixing the vernacular with Hebrew words, especially in discussions -on 
matters religious. — Those Moslims, Muhammed continues, who might hesitate to tako up arms 
against their former allies, are warned that their first duty is to obey Allâh and His Messenger (v. 85). 
Since success is certain (v, 36), there is no reason for any Moslim to be behind hand in contributing 
cowards the cost of the expedition against the Jews (vv. 89-40). 


- The defeat which the Moslim army suffered at Стад in the third year after the Hijra, — 
a momentary diversion in the constant denunciations of the Jews who, in their turn, were not loth to 
prejudice Medinians, Moslims and pagans alike, against Muhammed, The latter, seeing that his 
brestige was at stake, took pains to restore the sume іп a speech which fills out the rest of Sidra iii. 
He warned Believers against intimate relations with the enemies of Islam (v. 114), and admonished 
«hem not to lose their faith in the revelations, which had assured them of final victory (v. 115). The 
znisfortune over which their enemies rejoiced (v, 116) was chiefly due to the cowardice of two com- 
panies of the Moslim army (v, 118). In order to raise the spirits of his friends Muhammed reminded 
E “bem again of the victory, of Badr, even introducing this name into the revelations in questions 
cv. NE The thousand angels who had assisted the Moslims on that oocasion (S. viii. 9) is in this 
speech trebled’ (v. 120), but they would jn the next emergency increese to five thousand (v. 121). 
Bome of the following verses insinuate that the disaster may have been a punishment for “usury 
doubly doubled ° exercised by Moslims (v. 125), and those who felt themselves guilty of this or 
other crimes (v. 129), must at onee invoke Allah's forgiveness (v. 127), and give alms (v, 128), 
Aosidents bad happened before (v. 181). Moslims were, therefore, not to give way to grief, and 
would be victorious in the end (v. 188). 

"The next group of verses (184-187) reminds Moslins to be always as ready to die for the cause of 
Talim as they had been onoe before; and that no soul died save by permission of Allàh, and at its 
‘appointed time (v. 189). Before the last mentioned verse one is interpolated (у. 188) which has 
caused mech comment among Moslim theologians. The verse, whioh will occupy our attention later 
on, is nothing but a copy of 5. v. 79,” and not only disturbs the connection between vv. 187-189, 
but forms a complete contrast to v. 140, which speaks of prophets who did not show themselves weak 
even in the face of myriads of enemies, The reproach of cowardice is then repeated (v. 145). In 
arder to make similar fainthoartedness impossible for the future, Muhammed lays it-down here asa 
principle that, had they all been in their houses, those who were fated to die, had gone forth to meet 
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their doom (v. 148). This verse gives manifest evidence that any fatalistio notions occurring in 
the Qorfin nre not the result of theological speculations, bat were grown on purely political 
soil. It was nocessary to render another defeat impossible, because Islâm could not afford it, The 
demoraligation after Uhud was so great that the Moslims made Muhammed responsible, and charged 
him with having deceived his friends. He was obliged to defend himself against this acousation™ 
(v. 155), but reminded his aocusera that Allah had sent а mossenger to them out of their own midst 
(v. 158), and that their misfortune was their own fault. He described the situation very aconrately 
in saying that “ on that day they were far nigher to disbelief than to faith” (v. 160), but those 
who had suffered martyrdom, were not dead but alive, and enjoyed the pleasures of paradise by the 
grace of Allah (vv. 168-168). 


In olose connection with this speech stands the next which is lees gerere and rather more hopeful 
in tone, To turn the general attention from the cheerleas subject of the defeat, ho makes use of а 
well worn device in launching another rebuke against tho Hypocrites and Jews, ‘In answer to the 
Prophet’s request for funds to continue the war against tho Meccans, they asked sneeringly whether 
Allab was poor (r. 177). The question originated, according to tradition, with Finh&g, a member of 
the expelled Banû Qainogê, and is evidently only a reflex of Numb, xi. 23.9 Muhammed, however, 
taking the sarcasm seriously, placed this alleged blasphemy on а par with the old reproach that the 
Jews had “killed their prophets undeservedly” (ibid.). Not less sinful, he adds, is the assertioh that 
Allah had covenanted with them not to believein a prophet until le had brought a sacrifice which the 
бге devoured? (v. 178). A remark of this kind, whether spoken in jest or earnest, was not founded 
on any condition laid down in the Old Testament, bat entails an allusion to moh passages as Jud. 
vi. 21, хіі, 20; 1 K. xviii. 81. Probably this fire (alaár) is purposely contrasted in one of 
the following verses with the illuminating (almuntr) Book (v. 181) and those who are removed [rom 
bell fire and brought into paradise (v. 182). — Further warnings addressed to the scoffing Jens 
(vr. 188-186), a fervent prayer, and admonitions to bear the situation patiently, conclude the айта. 


A more powerful lever than spoeches was now applied to the drooping spirits of the Moslims by 
the expulsion of the second Jewish tribe, the Banû Al Nadir, after Muhammed had caused 
their chief, Ka‘b b. AJ Ashraf, to be assassinated.?: The Moslim bards hastened to celebrate these 
two events in various songs, and Muhammed himself was so rejoiced, that he composed a sories of 
Hallelujah-Pealms. It is as such — and as imitations of Biblical ones, and Pes. oxlvi.-cl. in 
particular — that I regard the Séras, lvii," lix., ы, xii, lxiv. all of which begin with the worls; 
Praise All&h whatever is in the heavens and in the earth." It is rather difficult to fix the order of 
succession of these five séras, but this is of little account, as they were all composed at this period. | 
Their poetic element is almost entirely confined to the superscription mentioned, the reat being 
prose, and we read the demand to give alms from the conquered treasuries (lvii 7). The victory 
alluded to in v. 10 is no other than the expulsion of the B. Al Nadir. The roverse previously 
sustained was still fresh enough in his mind to cause him to warn his friends not to exaggerate 
their joy (v. 22-23). The verses 24-28% refer to Muhammed’s failure to get the Jews to contribute 
towards the fine to be paid for the slaying of two men of the Banû Amir. The phrase (v. 24) 

“those who are niggardly, and bid men be niggardly” runs parallel to Abóth, v, 18, though only by 
accident. The verses seem to have been placed here beosuse they form a contrast to several of the 
preceding ones (e. g., 10, 11, 17), in which the topio of giving alms is discussed. 

Sdra lix, begins with a reference to the expulsion of the Band Al Nadir. Тһе verses 2 and 8 look 
like an attempt to justify that act by stating that Allah was responsible for it. If the banishment 

- of those Jews had not been pre-ordainetl, their fate might have been much worse. So here Muhammed 





є Noldeke, р 148, quotes the reasons given by traditionista. 2 

© Porhops also 2 К. vii. 2;‹/. 8. v 60, B Beo xvii, 02, and J. Q. R. Vol. X. p. 106, 
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maces use again of the fatalistio principle, but this time to exculpate an aotof open violence, 
Mcre than this, he had caused the palm groves of the Jews to be cut down and burned. This appeared 
to zhom а flagrant violation of the law in Deut. xx. 19, and seems also to have bean condemned by 
pulio opinion. Muhammed was so conscious of the outrage he had committed, that he foand it 
neeesgary to shelter thoso who had executed his will behind the command of Allah (v. 5). 


The consequences of this bloodless victory were even greater [or the economy of the future Btate 
than the preceding ones. The estate of the Banü Al Nadir had not been takon by “ pressing 
focward with horse and’ camel, but Allâh authorized His apostle to give it to whom he pleased” 
(v. 6). In other words, whatever spoil was not taken in open warfare, but by surrender, became 
tha property of Allah and His Prophet, This furnished a very important precedent for future 
erlargement of Moslim territory by pact or cession. The new lands were the property of the 
realm.” The old inhabitants wore loft unmolested, but their produce filled the ooffors of the state. 

This new manner of distributing the spoil placed at Muhammed’s immediate disposal large 
rreans to reward the poor and lowly, who had cast in their lot with him in Mecca. He declared that 
they had the first claim to а share in the booty (v. 8), in which the Angår were not to participate at 
al (т. 9). It ів but natural that Muhammed now taunted the Hypocrites, who, after having 
enoouraged the Jews to offer resistance, had left them in the lurch, во that they had to retire to, 
tncir castles, and finally surrender (vv. 11-14). Such conduct subjected them to some very 
unflattoring oomperisons, 

The middle part of the sûra being somewhat poor for a Halloluj&h-Pealm, Muhammed 
endoavonred to make at least the end as thrilling as the commoncement. Now verse 21 shows clearly 
that the author had Ps. cxiv. in his mind which, though not being a Hallelujáh-Psalm itself, belongs 
to а group of Psalms whioh are known in the Afieknah under the namo of Hallél, and which 
cooupy an important place in the prayer-book. Through the pathos of this verso а faint regret is 
ebservable that the Qoráa was not revealed upon a mountain which “would have humbled itself and 
‘wen split for fear of All&h."9€ Lest, howover, any man should think that such a sight had ever 
resented itself to the eyes of man, Muhammed adds that he had only spoken in metaphor. Very 
-mpressive appear the two ‘awAfds and the profusion of divine epithets, many of which are borrowed 
“rom Jewiah terminology,” whilst the “Hallolujih” repeated in the last verae, leaves no doubt that the 
. whole sára forms а continuous sermon, 


Stra lxi. begins with a severe reprimand addressed to Believers “who say what they do not do,” 
a thing whioh is төгу hateful to Allh. Tho purport of this reproach, repeated iwico, is not quite 
olear, although the Commontators connoct it with a declaration on the part of the Moslims, that thoy 
wore prepared to sacrifloe both wealth and life for the sake of the faith. It appears, however, that 
Muhammed again alluded to the spiritless condnot of a part of the Moslim army at Uhud!® At any 
rato the recommendation given in v. 4, riz. to fight in futuro “in closed ranks, as though they were 
a compact building,"! throws some light on tho meaning of the two preceding verses. The chief 
function of v. 6 ia to introduce v. 6, memorable on account of the new title Ahmad, under whioh 
Muhammed states that he was announced by Jesus. І take this name as en attempt at an 
Arabio rendering of Messias, and to find that formation of the root HMD, which would moet 
appropriately express the character under which Muhammed wished to bo known to the following 
generations. From this we may conclude that he was not called Muhammed, at least noi 
till several years after tho Hijra.? V, 7 refers again to the Jews who try to extinguish '' the 


light of Allah with their mouth.” Tho certainty Muhammed expresses in the verses 9 and 13, 
с Агу С ne шыш 





* Eee Bokhari, ili, 18. 

Sprenger, III. p. 164, regards the first portion o£ v. 7 as interpolated. Moslim authorities declare tho verse to 
rofer to other places than the territory of the B. Al Najtr. 
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that Islâm woull bo victorious in the end “in spite of the objection of the infidels,” proves the address 
to have been spoken after the banishment of the Banû Al Nadtr, when Muhammed was entitled to 
hope that, at least in Medina, no one would be able to withstand his rule. У. 14, being a-re-eoho of 
S. iii. 45, stands detached, aud seems to have been placed at the end of this айга on account of v. 6.. 


It is not difficult to recognise that the beginning of Sira lxil. is closely connected with the 
conclusion of. Séra lix. The strenuous efforts Muhammed bad to make, in order to find material for 
the psalmody is plainly visible, Tho séra consists of two parts of unequal length, which are not % | 
connection with each other. The first portion contains another of the well worn onslanghts against 
tho remaining Jews, as bearers of tho Rabbinical law in the shape of an insulting comparison? The 
тегвов 6 and 7 аге а repetition of 8. ў. 88. The latter portion of the súra, which discussed tbe 
duties of the “Day of Congregation,” is said to owe ita origin to the indignation of the Prophet who 
зау а caravan, led by unbelieving Medinian citizens, enter the city with great noise on Friday, and 
cause great disturbance among the worshippers.’ 

The descriptive element in the first portion of Sára lxiv, is not indicative of Meoean origin, 
but of-a feeble effort to revive the spark of enthusiasm proper for а psalm. The reminiscences of the 
defeat of Uhud® (v. 11.) and the double admonition to be obedient (rv. 12 and 16) leave no doubt 

55 to the place to which the súra belongs. 


Tt appoars that 80а iv. originally only consisted of the pieces vv. 1-45, 126-129 and 175 7 
which treat of legal matters in connection with the rights of women and orphans, and the regulations 
of wills and bequests, The promulgation of these regulations could not have been undertaken 
without very careful preparation. It was dictated by the necessity for arranging the rights and 
duties of a growing community, many members of which had suddenly become wealthy, and which, 
owing to the various battles, numbered many widows and orphans, who had to be provided for by 
the commonwealth in whose service their natural supporters had lost their lives, It js therefore 
probable that tho revelations in question cannot be dated earlier than the year five.® ' 


Between the portions of the súra under consideration the compilers bare inserted в mass of 
revelations mostly belonging to tho same period for whioh they could not find more suitable places, 
To this category belohg the ritual precepta in v. 46, being reflexes of Levit, x. 9, xv. 16-18 inereased 
by Rabbinicalinterpretations. Then follows а vigoreus attack against tho Jews (vv. 47-72), whieh 
appears like ap attempt at stamping the banishment of the Banfi’ Al Nadir as a rehgious duty. 
Muhammed endeavoured to demonstrate that tho Jews had so far deviatel from the teachings of 
the Térah by altering the same (vv. 48-49),1º that they were no better than heathens. This, he said, 
might be deduced from the nearly divine homage they paid to their sages, The point is of importe 
ance. “Behold,” he says (v. 58), “how they devise a lie against Allâh, and that is manifest sin 
enough (54). Do ye not see those to whom a portion of the Book was given believe in the Jibt and 
Téghát,! and say to the infidels : these are better guided in the way than those who believe [in Allah 
and His messenger] (55)? . These are those whom Alláh kgs cursed, and whom Allah has cursed shal} 
find no helper." — Noldeke ascribes the words placed in the mouth of the people accused in this verse 
to some of the expelled Jews who-botook themselves to Mecca, and tried to stir the Qoreish up to renew, 
their hostilities against Muhammed. This is, however, utterly improbable, Whence did Muhammed 
gain the knowledge that they had done во? ~ The infidels” of v. 54 are none others than the Jews 
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+ Bee Beidhim! end Bokix i. $94 according to Abn Hursire. It is alleged that Ka'b b. Lopyy gave Friday the 
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- tradition, them, gave the word a pagan origin. 
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ass whole, The practice of the Rabbinical prescriptions, which went far beyond the bare laws of the 
Pentateuch, is termed by Muhammed Tághdt in the Aramaio meaning of this word. Exactly the 
sare idea ів again expressed in v. 68, viz., that “they (the Jews) wish to refer their judgment to 

Téghut,2 i, e. they follow tho decisions of the latter rather than that of the Tórah. The word. Jibt 
(which does not occur again) has evidently а similar meaning, and belongs to those terms which 
Muhammed misread from his notes, and distorted beyond revoguition. — It is unfortunately not 
cleat whether Muhannned, at any time, mot Jews who entertained ideas propagated: lator on by, the, 
Karaites, but as a baliever in tho Térah he is so unmistakcably Kargitic, that this is not improbable. 


The verses 73-86 were revealed shortly after the catastrophe ut Ulud. Again Muhammed 
remindel Moslims that the disamer (v. 74) should by no means discourage them (vv. 78, 86), 
sinse death could oceur at any time, bat for this misfortune they had on]y themselves to blame (v. 81). 
The pieces 87-95 and Sûra v. 56-631: show Muhammed in possession of considerable power (v.91),5 and 
= therefore, somewhat later, viz., dating from the time of the siege of the Banû. Koreixa (end of 

А.-4), and, according to: the Commentators, the seotion iv. 96-10516 is contemporaneous with them. 
Th3 group of verses 106-115 is said to owe its origin to & theft committed by a Medinian, who 
eventually fled to Mecca. If this be true, the date of the revelation in quostion can be approximately 
fixad as having takon place after the conversion of the poet Hassan b. Thabit (A. Н. 4), who in some, 

° verses,!! alludes to this incident as well as to Muhammed's prophetic faculties. Greater difficulties 
are offered by tho verses 116-195. Tt is, however, hardly jastifiable to regard them’ with Noldeke!* 
as ' Meccan, because the “People of the Book" are mentioned in them (v. 122), without 
disparaging epithet or as “friends.” Tho verses 180-183 are of quite uncertain date, and evidently 
plsced here on aecount of v, 195. Just as uncertain is the date of v. 134, unless, as Noldeke 
suggests,'® it aleo refera to the affair ol the theft, sinoe the friends of the culprit gave false evidence in 
his favour, У. 139 forms the repetition of an old Meccan rovelation,*º and is now revealed evidently 
‚ for a similar reason, The words that “Allah deceives the Hypocrites’ 3! (т. 141) are, to вау the 
leest, drastic. The sermon to which this remark belongs only goes as far as v. 145. The verses 
that follow up to v. 151 are quite unoertain as to date, although v. 147 might be brought in-connec- · 
. ticn with tho advonturo of Aisha, whioh took place i in the year 4.23 The furious onslaught against the 
Jews (vv. 152-108) must be somewhat oller, because it contains many reminisconoes of similar. 
orations of the first year The same holds good for the remarks appliod to the Christians - 
(Y7. 168-173). Verse 174 stands detached, and is of controversional character. Some Commenta- 
toza regard it as the last of the whole Qorán. 


(To be continual.) ES ae 





THE SPRING MYTH OF THE KESAK SAUA, 
BY A. Н. FRANOKHE. 
Translated from: the Mémores de la Société Fixno-Ongrienne, No, XY, 1900, 
by George R. Heath) Я 
UO әһә, 7 
Ix the following peges one of the Kosar Sagas, whieh are commonly related by the е 


tkroughout Western Tibet, is introduced to the public, and a service thereby rendered to science, 
which will perhaps bo of no insignificant worth. Various travellers and Tibetan explorers have. 
13 Palmer . to them misprint. 
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oíten reported that so-called Kesar Sagas enjoy great popularity among the Tibetan people ; 
but no one, as far as I know, has told us what the subject of these Sagas is. Even Waddell, who 
mentions a mythical King Kesar several times in his epooh-mnking book, The Duddhism of 
Tibet, can give no satisfactory information about his person and significance. 


These pages will, I hope, prove the high scientific value of the Kesar Sagas, by shewing 
that they аго one of the chief sources from which knowledge of the pre-Buddhistic religion 
of Tibet may be drawn. 


An attempt has often been made to learn something abont Kesar by sotting about the 
translation of the long famous epies which bear this title. But up to the present no one has 
' produced a complete translation. Buoh а work might well oooupy a whole lifetime. Ifa 
translation of the whole should in the end be made, it would be of infinito value. Partial trans- 
lations are not necessarily so, ns the Buddhistio cast, which may be clearly digeerned in the epio, 
senders the recognition of the mythologieal features unusually diffionlt, From a complete 
trunklntion of the epic. a confirmation of the mythological ideas contained in the popular sagas 
muy bo expeoted. Until we have one, we are depeudent on the sagas alone. That ia not, 
however, to be regretted at the commencement; for tho popular sagas aro short, clear and free 
trom Bnddhistic influences. 


The study of the Spring Myth leads quite naturally to the desire of hecoming acquainted 
with the corresponding Winter Myth. I have now succeeded in eni this also, and I 
hope soon to submit it in a German translation. 


It has been already mentioned by others that the sagas treated here exist among the 
people iu oral form. In this case, however, the question is not one of a free narration, whioh 
runs tho risk of being altered in passing from month to month; but rather of matter learht 
by heart, at the recitation of which (according to the respective versions) scarcely & word is 
altered. A girl of about sixteen years of age, in whose family the stories of Kesar are held in 
high eateom, related the following sagas slowly, so that the master of the Mission School she 
attended was enabled, under my supervision, to take them down word for word. This First 
Manuscript is the fonndation of the acoompanying Tibetan text almost throughout. In the 
comparison and confirmation of the text, as well as in the addition of some new features, a 
Becond Manusoript has also been of great service. This-was prepared for me by another 
Ladakhi who is able to write, and who went to the Bedas (а caste of musicians and popular 
entertainers), and wrote down literally what they related. The two manuscripts deviate a little 
from one another both in the form of the narrative and in the wording of the songs, but agres 
perfectly in everything essential. 

Something remains to be said on the poetical form of the songs, which are interpersed in 
the narrative. We find in them different kinds of rhythm as wellas of rhyme. The rhythms 
‘are almost always formed of trochees, which corresponds to the monosyllabio character of the 
language. Daotyls, however, algo occur, especially when в suffix is added to a dissyllabic 
compound, The sentence-rhyme peculiar to Tibet is the one which occurs in almost all the 
songs (t. ¢., two or, three sentences are formed in exactly the same manner, but differant words 








2 There are sources of а very different obaracter, from whieh Dr. Lenfer is drawing his knowledge of the Pre. 
Buddhistie Religion of Tibet, I baro had great pleasure in studying the following of his writings: Klu арии 
baduspat snyingpo, Mémoires ds la Bocitié F'inno-Ongriexne, No. XI., 1896, — Uber ein tibetisches Gesshichts werk 
der Bonpo, Towng-Pao, Sério II, Vol II, No. 1. — Denbakriftem der bais, Atadomis der TFissenschafton, Wien, 
Phil. Hist. Classe, Band XLVI., No. VIL, Fin SuAngedicht der Борро. All those publications show a very баг. 
advanced type of the Pro-Ruddhist Eohglon; they shew expecially in the long lists of Has or négas, what a body af 
priests has бест able to make of it. From tho Kosar Myths we may learn, on the otber hand, what this religion has 
been to the ordinary man. It would certainly not be right to consider the Kosar Sagas as mero fairy-tale, 
told for the amnsement of the people. Та dis shown moat plainly by a oomperison with the Ladakhi Wedding 
Ritual and the popular Bonpa Hymnal (gliny gla), which run ou the same lines as the Keser Sagas and are both of 
e distinctly religlous cast, 


\ 
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*ro placed in the corresponding positions). I have tried in the translation to imitate the 
sentenoe-rhyme aa far as possible. With regard to tho ишн I have allowed myself greater 
freclom.3 


Finally it should bo pointed ont that the language of tho Tibetan text is not the classical, 
but the Ladakhi, dialect. 





An Abridged Hpisode from tho Kesar Saga. 
Tranalation. : 


I. 
The first Tale is the Tale of the Agus (heroes). 


1. In the land of gLing there were once tho wild Agus dPalle and Khromo and dGani. 
Becanso there was no king in the land of gLing, deep sorrow camo over Agu dPalle. Agu 
Kliromo was a bad man; he rejoiced at the unhappiness of the land. One day the wild Agus 
wens to tend goats. 2. Then dBangpo-rgyab-bahin also came from the upper kingdom of the 
gode to tend, goats. Allat once the black devil-bird appeared, and wanted to carry off the. 
gosta. 8. dBangpo-rgyab-bzhia changed himself into the white god-bird, and both fought. 
4. Tho thought cconrred to all the Agus :—“ The black bird seems to be the devil-bird 1" 


„ 9. Then Agu dPalle seized the sling, and sang this song :— 


iU - 6, Oh Bling, thou many-coloured sling, 
7, [My] mother spun thee in her time, 
B. [My] mother plaited thee in her time, 
9. When her child, myself, she carried. 
10. Oh come, oh come thou oblong stone, 
11. Hit sure, be there no escape | 
12. Во singing, he slung [the stone], and hit the black devil-bird on the wing, so that he 
died. 13. At this dBangpo-rgyab-bshin rejoioed greatly, and, in order to shew love to the 
Agua, he sang :— 
14. Men of gLing, kindly are yo come, 
15. dPalle, ddani, kindly are yo come, 
16. A cow and a oalf will I give you a hundredfold, 
17. Foal and horse will I give you а hundredfold, 
18. А laden pack-shoop will I give you а hundredfold, 
19. Goat and kid will I give you a hundredfold, - 
20, А saddled horse will I give you a hundredfold, 
21. A yak with the nose-ring will J give you a hundredfold 1 
32. When he had sung this song, the Agus said :— “All that is'not necessary.” 93. To 
Agu dPalle this thought ocourred :— “The King of Heaven dBangpo-rgyab-bahinihas three 
sons ; ib would be good if he sent one son to the land of gLing as king." Therefore he asked :— 


24. ^ O give a child as chief to the chieess land." When dBangpo-rgyab-bahin heard that, he 
went baok quickly to the upper kingdom of the gods. 


II. 
Tho second Tale is the Tale of dBangpo-rgyab-bahin's three sons. 


-. The king of the gods, dBangpo-rgyab-bzhin, had three sohs, Donldan, Donyod 
and Dongrub. Because their father loved them very muoh, he did not like to send even one 


SMS O SDS SS team TM ы ш л E‏ ت 
This sentence-rhy me is tho same ty po af paralleliam as has bsoome known from Qhinsso popular poetry.‏ 3 
Tha division into nine parta is my own,‏ ^ 
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to the land of gLing. 2. When therefore he came back to the upper kingdom of the gods, he 
ate nothing and sat there in anger. 3. Then his son Donldan brought his tos and his food, 
but the father ate nothing. Donldan said :— А 


** Futher | 
i Has tho wolf got at the sheep ? 


5. Hau the crow got at the breakfast Р 
6.' Was the sling lost at the hunt?” 

Tho father said : — 
7. “Tho wolf has not got at the sheep, 
8. The crow has not got at the breakfast, 
9. The sling was not lost at the hunt. 


10. But thou, my son, wilt thou go as chief to the chiofleas land of gLing ? If thou 
goest, I will take the tea and the food |” 11. The воп said: — “ I shall not go! 


12. If the dog is angry, the soup is left [uneaten], 
13. If the king is full of wrath, the roast is left [uneaten] |” 


14. Then came the gon Donyod and said: — 15. “ Father, eat the food and drink the teal ” 
16, The father said : — “ Thou, my воп, wilt thou go as chief to the chiefless land of gLing P" 
17. The son said: — “ I shall not ро! 


18. If the dog is angry, the soup is left [uneaton], 

10. If the king is full of wrath, the roast is left [uneaton] |” 
20. Then came Dongrub, the smallest of all, and asked :— 

“ Father ! 

21. Has the wolf got at the sheep ? 

22. Has the crow got at the broakfast P 

28. Was the sling lost at the hunt?” 
The father said : — І 

94. “Tho wolf has not got at the sheep, 

25. The crow has not got at the breakfast. 

26. The sling was not lost at the hunt! 

27. My son, wilt thou go as chief to the dhiefloss land of gLing P” 


28. The son said: “If I do not listen to the word of father and mother, to whose word 
shall I listen P І shall go!" 29. Then tle father took tho іса and the food. Again greas 
sadness came over the father, and he aang: — 


30. [My] son Donldan, he is the heart of my thinking; 

31. It is not right to tear out one's heart and to give it to another | 
32, [Му] son Donyod, he 1s the tongue of my speaking ; 

38, < It ıs not right to tear out one's tongue and to give it to another | 
84, [My] son Dongrub, he is the eye of my sesing ; 

85. It is not right to tear ont one's eye and to give it to another!” 


á 86. Then spake the father: — " Before Dongrub goes to the land of gLing, all you [my] 
sons must have а race on horseback one day in the morning, 87. at midday play at dice, 
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38. and in the evening shoot arrows.” 39. So they all had a horse-race in the morning, and 
she youngest son Dongrub won it. 40. At midday they played at dice, and the youngest son 
Dongrub won. 41. In the evening they shot arrows, and the youngest son Dongrub won. 
43. Then came the time when the son Dongrub was to go to the land of gLing. 








III. 


The third Tale is tho Tale of Dongrub, who is fitted out for the land of gLing. 


1. Before the son Dongrub went to the land of men, the high mother gave him a lesson, 
the high father gave him a lesson. Both said thus: — “Thou neodost 


A horse that always knows the way back, 
A horee that knows how to fly high, 
A knife to stab the wicked people, 
A knife to stab Buddha, 
6. An arrow that always knows the way back!” 
7. Then said the mother: — “O yes, it ia hard for Dongrub to go to the land of men | 
8. rKyangbyung-dbyerpa ia oortainly 
9. A horse that always knows the way back, 
10. A horse that knows how to fly high. 
711, The knife * Three-fingers-long ’ is certainly 
12, A knife to stab the wioked people, 
18, A knife to stab Buddha. 
14. The blue Srinyxhu is certainly 
15. A bow whose arrow flies back again.” This is the lesaon of the high mother : — 
16. "rKyangbyung-dbyerpa, the high horse, 
17. And moreover Srinyszhu, the blue bow, 
18. Thou wilt find at the house of Uncle brTandxin the Red, 
19, Tsotee-ngangdmar ів on the pass ; 
20. Upon her, O Dongrub, thou wilt spring well 
21. And of that, O Dongrub, thon wilt die.” 

#2. So then the son went to fetch the horse, the knife, and the bow, and arrived before 
ike house of brTandsin the Red. 23. There he saw the horse, whose four lega were fastened 
with chains. When the horse heard а man coming he sprang up. 24. Dongrab spake: — 
‘“ Unole, all hail | Give me the horse rKyangbyung-dbyerpa and the blue bow Srinyzhu! І, 
tae son Dongrub, am going to the land of men. I have come hero to greet my unele!” 25. The 
unele said: — “ The horse rKyangbyung-dbyerps is here; lead him away ! the blue bow Briny- 
xiu is not here, butin Agu Za’s hand |" 26. When ho heard that, he went to Agu Za's house, 
leading the horse. 27, In the middle of the Way was a white anda black pool. 98. Ав he 
was washing his hands in the black pool, another hand came out of the water, seized Dongrub's . 
hand and held it fast. 28. Then said Dongrub : — “ Who is it that seizes my hand P" 80. Out 
ог the water а veioe answered : — “ Why artthon washing thy hands in our water P”. When he 
heard that, Dongrab spake: — “ Please, please let my band go! I am in baste. I am going in 


order to become the chief of the chiefless gLing-Land and want to fetch the blue bow Srinyxhu 
from Agu Za.” 82, Then it was mid ont of tho water: — “As коор ав thon cryest, saying, ‘Agu 
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Za,’ [tho giant] will swallow theo. Therefore I tell theo this: In Аро Za's body is the knifo 
and the bow. So take the knife in the right hand and his heart in tho left, Then if thou stab his 
heart, he will ory, ‘Come out!’ " 88, Then [he, she, it ?] let Dongrub's hand go, and vanished 
in the water. 


34. When Dongrub arrived at Agu Za's honse, the Agu put his hand out at the window, 
soixed Dongrub and ate him up. 85. So Dongrub sat in the body [of the Agu], and seized the 
knife with the right nand. In theleft he took the heart, and stabbed. 36. Then Agu Za 
cried: — ^ Who is in my body 1 Come out!” 87. Dongrub said:— “ Му good Agu, am I not 
the son of the king of heaven, rGyabbzhin P When I am going as chief to tho chiefloss land 
of gLing and want to greet the Agu and ask him for the bluo bow Brinyrhu, the Agu seizes mo 
and swallows me." 88. Then spake the Арп: —“ O my heart, all hail! I feel 111 Come out!” 
Dongrub answered : — 89. “My good Agu, wilt thon listen to my word P If thou listen to it, 
I will give thee sun and moon to eat for a year. Is that enough?” 40, The Agu said: — “It ia 
enough, O my eye!” 41. Dongrub spake: — “Then I will come out through the Agn’s pincal 
gland, and bring the whole brain out on tothe head |” 42. The Agu requested:—“O my eye, 
please come out by the way thou wentest in!" 48. “Then I will come out at the Agn’s sole," 
44, “O my eye, rather than that come out by the way thon wentest in!” 45. Then Dongrub 
came out at the pit of the neck, and had the bow and the knife in his hand. He gave sun and 
moon to the Agu to cat for a усаг. 


46. While he was going to the chiofless land of gLing, ho arrived at the foot of a 
mountain, and saw the goat Tsotse-ngangdmar lying thoro. He sprang onto it. 47. The 
goat was frightened, and carried him on to the summit of three mountains. Thore it throw 
him down, and Dongrub died. 


IV. 
The fourth Tale is the Tale of Dongrub's birth on the earth. 


1. When Dongrub had died, he changed himeelf into hail, and came downto the land of 
gLing. 2. There he was born to Gogzalhamo. 8. Although he was the high king of the 
‘and of gLing, he was born in lowly form. 4. His mouth was as large as a well, and [his] 
eyes black and ugly. 5. On the pillow of [his] mother there was some bad meal. The child 
suddenly got up, [and] went and ate some of the meal. 6. The mother said: — “ He does not 
giro himself time to grow, but eats meal [already]!" She clothed it with a piece of ass’s 
sackcloth, tied a goat's-hair string around it, and put a stone upon it. 7, For the mothor 
was ashamed of the child's lowly form. 8. At the same time the spouse bKur dmanmo from 
the kingdom of the gods changed herself into the mother dKar thigmo and went to prepare some 
soup for Gogzalhamo. 9, Mother dKar thigmo said : — “ Well, Gogralhamo, what has been born 
to you?" Gogzalhamo spake: — 10. “Of all that which was or was not born to me there ig 
nothing left. It was born with ugly black eyes and a mouth like в well, and it ato meal without 
giving itself time to grow. I have olothed it with а piece of gss's sackcloth, and put a stone 
on it Thore it ів, коч the stone | " Mother dKar thigmo took tho child from under tho stone, 

aud the child said : 


12. * Kinder art thou than wator, О Lady dKar thigmo, now listen | 

13. Kinder than even [my] mother, O Lady dKar thigmo, now liston ! 
]4. After tho manner of men, a bow] should be filled with butter; 

15. Gogzalhamo, howover, threw to me buckwheat. 

16. Aiter tho manner of mon, the child should be put in tho child-sack ; 


17. Gogxall amo, however, put sackcloth around mo. 
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18. A son is born to the mother! says he, 
19. А son ів born to Gogza | says he, 
20. And ho blows white bands up to the Bky. 
21. А son is born to tho mother! says he, 
92. А воп is born to Оодта! says he, 
28. And ho blows red bands across the earth. 
24. А воп is born to the mothor | says he, 
25. А son is born to Gogza! says he, 
26, And he blows bluo bands down to the waters.” 





v. 
The fifth Tale is the Tale of Khromo, who sought to harm Kesar, the King ofthe Gods. 


1. While this wes going оп, Agu Khromo heard that Kosar, the king of tho gods, had 
been born to Gogsalhamo. 2. Therefore he said to seven priests from the east: — “In that 
cottage there is a child. If you can kill the child, I will give yon half of [my] castle and land." 
9. Then the priests fromthe east disguised themselves as beggars and went to Gogxalhamo's 
cottage. 4. Gogszalhamo thought: — “ These seven men are beggars; ” filled a golden and a 
silvor plate for them, and brought it ont, 5, The seven spiritual beggars said : — “ We need 
noither a golden nor a silver plate. Give us the child! We want to toach it religion.” Then 
Gogxalhamo gave them the child. 6. Then came Mother dKar thigmo, and cried : — “ Gog- 
xalhamo, to whom have you given the child away Р” 7. Gogralhamo answered t — “ Seven prieeta, 
who said, ‘We want to teach it religion,’ have carried it off.” 8. Then spake Mother dKar thig- 
mo: — “ How oould you give the child away!” and Gogzalhamo ran to get back the child, till she 
met the seven beggars. 9. The beggars had bound the child's arms and legs with chains, had 
laid fire on his heart, and were pouring boiling water into his mouth. 10. When tho mother 
saw that, she came before the seven beggars, and cried : — “Give me my child!" The child 
said: — ; 

11. Fourfold I Jie here not bound : 

12. Ib is a sign: four enemies will fall, 

18. On my heart I feel no flame : 

14. It is a sign of flaming happiness, 

15. Hot water I do not feel on my head: 

16. It is a sign of tea, beer [and] milk to come.” 


17. Ashe sang this, the child said: — « Hung one, hung two!" broke the chains and ran 
to his mother. Then Gogzalhamo carried the child home. 18. But the seven priests from the 
east changed themselves into beetles and devoured the ashes of the fire, 


19. So when Agu Khromo knew that the child was not yet conquered, he said: — “І will 
go myself ;" [and] came and asked Gogzalbamo : — “ Where is the child ? Has he grown big P ” 
20. The child seid; — “My good Agu, Таш here!" Whereupon Khromo took the child out 
of the bed and carried him off. 21, There was а rock of poison there. Upon it he wanted to 
throw the child. But although Agu Khromo was able to whirl him round, he could not throw 
him on to the rock, 28. The child said: — “ Swing me round, good Agu, do! Throw me off, 
dol" 29. The Agu said: — “Tam tired, I cannot any longer!" 24, Whereupon tbe child 
cried : — “ Now the Agu’s time for whirling [me] round is past; now it is my turn!” [and] 
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saying this, he threw the Agu on to the poisonous rock. 25. As the rock was of fiery poison 
one side of Khromo body got burnt. 


26. Onedoy Agu dPallo, Agu dGani and Agu Khromo went hunting together, and killed 
a wild yak. To the place where they killed it the child came also. 27. The Agus said : — “ Go, 
carry a whole leg at onoe to thy mother!" The child bit his teeth into a tendon of the leg, 
carried it off, gave it to his mother, and came back. 28. Then the Agus said: — “ Take all the 
intestines and the inwards also to [thy] mother!” and sent him away. The child wrapped it 
all up in his hip-oloth, bit with [his] teeth into the upper end of the intestines, and carried 
it home to [his] mother. Then he returned. Agu Khromo became angry, threw the wooden 
poker [at him], and hit the ehild on the mole at the back of the neek, so that he fainted and 
fell to the ground. 80. Then said Agu dPalle to Khromo : — “ He is also a member of our 
father's brothers. They will avenge him on thee!” Then Agu Khromo was frightoned, and 
spake to the child : — 81, “Listen, Street-boy ; get up, please! I will give thee the ohief ford 
of a hundred fords,” 82. The child asked : — “Wilt thou give it [to me], my good Agu P" 
and got up. 83. When the Street-child had received the chief ford of a hundred fords, it 
allowed no one, to cross it. 84. Ono day as Agu Khromo was coming through the water 
at that chief ford, the Street-child cried: — 85. “ Who is coming through the water there P" 
and threw a stone at Khromo. 36. Аро Kbromo said: — " Ow, it is It” and the child cried 
smilingly : — * Why didst Шоп not say that before, my good Agu?” 37. The Street-boy 
became very powerful If no part of the mourning-feast was given to him, he kt no funeral 
procession pass; and if no part of the marriage-feast was given to Lim, he let no marriage 
procession cross, All that bo carried away, and gave it to Gogzalhamo. 


- VI. 
The Sixth Tale is the Tate of Maiden 'aBruguma, whom the Street-child met. 


1 Now at that time the Street-child went to the upper Groma-fleld to gather groma’ roota, and 
met there the maiden 'aBruguma and her handmaid Darlhagochodma. 2. The Street-child found 
az many roots as а horse's head ог yak's head is greet, aud made а loaf for himself out of them. 
3. Maiden aBrugmma and Darlhagochodma found only one dry rooteach. 4. As they found no more, 

. the handmaid said to the Street-child :—“ Give our Lady 'aBruguma а piece of root-bread too 1” 
5. The Street-child answered :— “ No, little sister, І must nourish my mother!” 6. Then he ate 
some of the root-bread before the two girls, and spake, ч Simdiremalag !” While he said that, the 
loa! grew whole again, and he began to cat once шого. 7, Then spake he: — “Now Maiden 
’aBrugume shall also eat some, But as much as she eats must be brought back again. There, eat 
юте!” 8, Maiden 'aBruguma ato half of the loaf and said, “ Sisdiremalag." But although she 
zaid that, nothing came back, The mark of the teeth remained, 9, Then spake the Streot-child : 
—“ O thou daughter of Father brTanpa, О thou daughter of Mother Ohorol ! Give me beck my 
bread ! If I see з dog, the dog shall hear of it; if I see а man, the man shall hear of it |" 
10, When Maiden 'aBruguma heard that, sha thought he was angry, and spake to the Street-boy :— 
“ To-morrow we are going to have a feast, and thou shalt take part init!" 11. The Street-child 
asked : — “Shall І take part, little sister ?” and 'aBroguma seil :— “ Yes thou shalt be there.” 
12. On the next day the Street-child went earlier than all [the rest] to 'aBraguma's house, and hid himself 
behind the upper door-beam. 13, Bo when all the people had come together to the feast, 
'aBruguma said :—“ Are we all here ? Shut thé door before the Street-child comes |" 14. Then 
the Street-ehild called out from the beam :— “ I have already arrived, little sister!” 15. 'aBruguma 
spake :— “ And I had just said that he had not came yet |" 16. He called eut laughing : — * Bo 
1 just heard [my] little sister say ! If I see a dog, tho dog shall hear of it; if I вое aman, the 
man shall hear of it |” 17, Then spake 'aBruguma : — “ Listen, Street-child, to-morrow we are going 
to give a friendly beer-banquet, АП the Agusare going to come to it, Wilt thou also be there ?” 
——үє—ү.— tem a e aa 

5 Отена is a species of робова. 
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18. He spake :— “ Little sister, wilt thou listen tomy word?” Ths maiden said :—“ I will listen 
toiz" 19. He spake :— « Then thou must say this to Agu dPalle and the others :— 


20. 
21. 
22, 


26. 


Who takes a drink of the beer of life, let him have children beyond measure ! 
Who takes a drink of the beer of blessing, let his life bo like that of tbe gods ! 
Drink without touching tbe ten flnger-tips, 

And without wetting the silk of the tongue, 

Nor may’st thou knock the pearls of the teeth ; 7 

Drink with the soul, 

Yea, drink with the heart !” 


87. Bothe next morning, when all the Agus had come together, 'aBroguma brought the beer «f 
iricadship, came before Agu dGani and said :— 


28. 
29, 
30. 
31. 
82. 
38. 
84. 
85. 
36. 


“ Hail, on [thy] golden throne, O Agu dGani, now listen | 

See this vessel, filled with thoughts and nine-fold buttered.® 

Who takes a drink of the beer of life, let him be blessed with many children ! 
Who takes a drink of the boer of blessing, let his life be like that of the gods 1 
Drink without touching the ten flnger-tips, 

And without wotting the silk of the tongue, 

Nor may'st thou knock the pearls of the teeth ; 

Drink with the soul, 

Yea, drink with the heart |" 


Then spake Agu dGani :— 


87. 


88. 


39. 


40, 


“ Not wetting the tongue, 

Not filling the stomach, 

Not touching the hands, 

How then shall I drink it? Away with the bowl |" 


41. Because he spoke so, the girl carried tho vessel to Agu dPalle :— 


42, 
48, 
H. 
45. 


50. 


“Hail on [tby] throne of shell, O Agu dPalle, now listen ! 

Boe this vessel, filled with thoughts and nine-fold buttered ! 

Who takes a drink of the beer of life, let him be blessed with many ерге. ! 
Who takes а drink of the beer of blessing, may he live as long as the god: ! 
Drink without touching the ten finger-iips, 

And without wetting the silk o! the tongue, 

Nor may'st thou knook the pearls of the teeth ; 

Drink with the sou], 

Yea, drink with the heart 1” 


3 Literally ı— And without tasting with the сер knots of the tongue. 

7 JAt.:— Not knooking the teeth like milk, like a rosary, like parla. 

1 Beo explanation of the custom, under Far. Dr. Lnafer asks for an anatysia of this sontenos. The Tibetan 
textis properly bungpa beampas don agrubla mis brgyabe dgu brgyaba shlg yod. This means literally :'А vessel 


furriahed with 


according to the meaning (den), umeared by men, smeared ninefold, such Њ is `; brgyahe le 


thoughts 
said instead of yar bryyabe, 1$ is smeared with butter. 
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Then spake Agu dPalle :— 
51. “Not wetting the tongue, 
52, Not filling the stomach, 
68. Not touching the hands, 
54. How then shall I drinkit? Away with the bowl !” 

55. Then ’aBruguma said to the Agus : — “Shall I ask the Street-child also?” 56, The Agus 
spake :— “ Не is algo а member of our father's brothers’ [clan], Ask him also, do!” 67. And 
'aBrugums addressed him :— “ Yes, listen, Street-child, give me thy bowl |” 58, The Street-cbi'd 
ьраке :— ‘ Yes, certainly, little sister, just as thou hast said to the Agus, speak also to me | " So 
'aBruguma sang :— 

59. “Thou on [thy] wooden chair, thou Street-boy there, now listen : 

60. „Зее this vessel, filled with thoughts and nine-fold buttered | 

61. Who takes а drink of the beer of life, let him be blessed with many children ! 

62, Who takes a drink of the beer of blessing, may he live as long as the gods! 

68. Drink without touching the ten finger-tips, 
64. And without wetting the silk of the tongue, 
65. Nor may'st thou knock the pearls of the teeih ! 
66. Drink with the soul, 

67, Yea, drink with the heart!” 

68. Thereupon the Btreet-child seid :— “ Little sister, wait a little T” Then he threw the vessel 
towards the sky with his stick studded with dog's teeth, and drank the beer out of the sky. 
69. While he drank it, he seid :— “ I feel how the Lord of Heaven, rGyabbshin, is giving mea 
drink of the beer of friendship! ” Then all the strest-folk shouted ;— “ Now our Street-boy has got 
Lady 'aBruguma as bride | Hurrah for Love |” 

VII. 
The Beventh Tale is tho Tale of 'aBruguma, who becomes Kosar’s brido. 

1. The Sovereign of Hearen hed heard the shouting of the Street-child, and he came with the 
whole retinue o! heaven and the retinue of the water-spirits, and held a horse-race with all the Agus. 
2. The handmaid Darlhagochodma took Lady 'aBruguma to the race-course, and pat her on a rock. 
3. The handmaid seid : — “‘ To-day listen to my word: Upon wboee horse thou canst jump at the 
race, his bride thou wilt be | 

4, Listen to-day to the word of the servant, 
5. Listen to Darlhagochodma’s word F, 
6. To-day will the skin be pulled over thy ears ;? 
7. Father brTanpe's danghter will receive blows ! ” 
8, Then the king of Heaven, rGyabbzhin, came riding along, and 'aBruguma араке :— 
9. “I know neither the man that is riding, 
10. Nor even the swift horse underneath.” 








® Dr. Lanfer asks for en analysis of this nsetence. The Tibetan has t rèyal rien wi bemola rkyal shuns biang yin, , 
The Hteral translation is: ‘ To the girl who is Uke a wet loather-bag, will be given a peeling off of the skis.’ In 
my translation I made use of the corresponding German idiom. 
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Thereupon the handmaid said : — 
11. “If thou knowest not the man that is riding, 
12, Know, that is the King of Heaven ; E 
18. And the swift steed underneath 
14. Is the god's horse, called the Bay. 


15. Man and horse touch not, let them go! If thou jumpest now, then thou committest 
a groat sin against the gods 1'^ 


Bo 'aBraguma did not jump. 
16, Then the Marth-Mother, sKyab sbdun came riding along, Lady 'aBruguma spake :— 
17. “I know neither the man that is riding, 
18. Nor even the swift horse underneath.” 
` The handmaid said :— 
19. “TE thou knowest not yet the man that is riding, 
20. See, it is sKyabs bdun, the Earth-Mother ; 
21, And the swift horse underneath, 
22. That is the red earth-horse, 


23. Rider and horse touch not, let them go! If thou jumpest now, then thou oommittest 
a great sin against the earth ! ” 


Bo 'aBruguma did not jump. 
24, ThenlOogpo, tho King of tho water-spirits, came riding along, and 'aBruguma 
spake :— É 
25. “І know neither tho man that is riding, 
20. Nor eren the swift horse underneath,” 
The servant said :— 
27. “If thou knowost not yet the man that is riding, 
28. See, it is 1Оорро, the Water-king; 
29. And the swift steed underneath, 
80. That is the blue water-horse, 
91. Rider and horse touch not, let them go! If thon jumpest now, thou committest a 
great sin against the water-spirits |” 


Bo 'aBruguma did not jump. Р 

92, Then all the Agus of the land of gLing camo riding past, and 'aBruguma did not jump. 
88. Last of all the Street-child came riding along. He had put off his humble form. He had a 
reddish-violet crown,!0 and [his] horse a short, reddiah-violet mane. Оп the man’s right shoulder the 
sun was rising, [and] on left the moon. 'aBruguma spake :— 


_ M Тоњо hair (aecording to Dr. Lanter and Jsohke's Dictionary), 
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84. ‘I know neither the man that is riding, 
85. Nor even the swift horse underneath.” 
Then said Darlhagochodma : — { 
86. If thou knowest not yet the man that is riding, 
87. Bee, it is Kesar, of gLing the King; 
88. And the swift steed underneath, 
89, It is the noble rKyangbyung dbyerpa. 


40. Now if everything is well carried out, then all people will call me Gochodma [that is She 
that fulfils]. If it is not carried out well, then I shall call myself Gomiahod [that is : Unfulfilled], 
Man and horse let not pass; seize them.” 41. So when Kesar came riding on, Maiden 'aBruguma 
suddenly jumped on to the horse 42. As the maiden jumped, Kesar pat on his humble form again, 
caused а strong smell of lioe, and changed the horse into a fomale Озо with broken horna 48, Then 





all the street-folk shouted :— “ Hurrah for love! Lady 'aBruguma is our Street-boy’s bride | Then 
‘aBruguma made the Btreet-ohild her bridegroom, and took him home, 
VIII. 


The Eighth Tale is tho Tale of Kesar, who teases 'aBruguma. 
1. Спе йау 'aBruguma's mother spread the carpet ont the wrong way round, só that it had the 
. front edge towards the wall 2. The Street-boy said: — “ Where the- front edge of the carpet is, 
there tho faoe of the guest must also be,” and sat down with his face turned to the wall. 8. Then 
spake Faher brTanpa to 'aBruguma: — “The boy is nine times too elever ; he will гап away yet." 
4. Therefore the maiden covered the Stroot-boy with a pot, turning it upside down. б, Now althongh 
the handmaid and the maiden herself sat before it keeping watch, the Street-ohild escaped without 
letting either hear anything. 6. Before the door he tore his upper garment in pieces near the place 
where the dogs were kept, killed a goet and poured its blood out, The entrails of the goat he 
, rapped round the teoth of the dogs, Then he fled into the innermost part of the valley. 7. When 
/ Father baTanpa saw that [before the door], he said to 'aBruguma "Му daughter, go and look For 
him! The dogs havo surely not eaten him |" Then 'aBruguma went to look for him all around on a 
hundred, [yea] a thousand mountains, and did not find him. 8, The maiden's dress toro right up tn 
the collar. [Her] shoes tore from the sole right up to the top. 9. As she did not find him yet, ghe 
wentto Agu dPalle and Agu dGani, and spake:— 


10. “Thou on [thy] golden throne, Agu dGani, now listen! 
11. Early in the morning I began to climb, and came on to the golden hill ; 
12. Та the evening I descended, and came to the copper-field. 
18. Did he then come for copper? І would now like to ask the Agu |? 
Agu dGani spake: — 
11. “П the dogs have devoured the Strect-child, 
15. Then will the skin be pulled over thy ears, 
16, Then indeed will blows be laid on brTanpa’e daughter !” 
Bo 'aDruguma went to Agu dPalle, and spake: — 
17. Thou-on [thy] throne of shell there, Agu dPalle, then listen! 
18, In the morning I began to olimb, and came on to the silver hill 
19. In the evening I descended, and came to tho lead-fiekds. 


20. Did he then oome for lead 1 I would like to sak the Agu!” 
n Dr. Lanfer’s translation, ' abe put Ыш in a pot with hia fade underneath, in impossible; Eka fs ihe opening 


of the pot, 


\ 
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Agu dPalle said : — 
91. “ If the doga have devoured the Street-ohild, 
22. Then will the skin be pulled over thy ears, 
28. Thea indeed will blows be laid on brTanpa's daughter 1” 


24, Then spake 'aBruguma: — “ Everybody says that 1” and went to look for him again. Then 
ahe took a stone which had a hole [in it], looked through [it], [to see] whether she oould see him, 
and caught eight of him in the innermost corner of the valley. 25. And he had the reddish-violet 
vrown on, and [his] horse [had] the reddish-violet mane; he had put off his humble form, and was 
dancing around merrily. 26. Then the maiden ran as fast as ever she could, and reached the place 
where he was. 27. He ssid: —“ Well, girl, from where hast thou come ?” and gare her, ina piece of a 
broken oup, a loathsome lump of bad meal, which be had kneaded together. 28. He spake: —‘‘If 
thou eatost this, Т will run off again |" 'aBruguma ate it and said: — “Then go, good King, dol” 
He spake : — 29. “ And thou, the rich daughter of а rich man, hast eaten up the whole bad dough. 
50. If I mest а dog, the dog shall hear of it. 81. If I meet a man, the man shall hpar of it!” 
38. Then they both went baok to! Mother G'ogzalhamo. 


88. One day as the Street-boy was preparing a feast, ho alaughtered many sheep and goats. 
$4, One skinned animal he hid in 'aBrugums's cloak, and seid : — 85. “One skinned animal is missing | 
‘Who isthe thief? Mother, thou hast surely not stolen it?” 86. The mother answered : — “ Would I 
then take anything besides what thou hast given me?” 87. Ho spake : — “ Handmaid, thou hast surely 
"wot stolen it?” 88, The handmaid answered : — © Would Ithen take anything besides what the king 
has given me?” 89. Then he spake to'aBrugums : — “And thou wilt surely steal nothing, thou rich 
child of a rich man ? Stand up now, and shake [yourself]1” 40. 'aBruguma said : —“ Would I then 
take anything besides what the king has given me?” All at опое she stood up, and as ghe shook 
[herself], 16 dropped out of her cloak. 41. The Street-child said : — “ And thou hast stolen it, thou 
rich child of a rich man! I will not go with thee!” In this way he teased her. 


IX. 


The Ninth Tale is the Tale of the Wedding. 


1. Mother Gogzalhamo spread out three carpets, one blue, one red and one white, Then she 
hung up three ribbons, one white, one red and one blue, 2, She spake to 'aBruguma : — “ Shut [thy] 
eyes tight, take one out of all these ribbons, and go and sit down on one of the carpeta! I shall wait 
for а dream," 8. So 'aBrugums shut [her] eyes tight, took a ribbon and went on to a carpet. 
4. She took «blue ribbon, and came on to the blue carpet, 5. [Her] mother said: — “Now ів Kesar, 
the King of the gods, thy portion, Later on the white tents of Yarkand will be thy portion!" This 
she spake prophesying. 6. In the same moment the Street-child had put on [bis] lowly form again. 
7. 'aBruguma spake to [her] mother : — ‘Give me back the man who was just here!” 8, [Her] 
mother said: — “I will go [and look for him] with thee." 9. The Street-child had been brought to 
the glorious castle, and been stripped of [his] humble body by [his] father's brothers, 10. Maiden 
'aBrugumas arrived before the castle and saw the horse rKyangbyung dbyerpa. 11. The horse 
spake : — “Lady 'aBrugu, enter |" ’aBruguma said:— “ I have lost my former husband,” 
12, Then the horse took the maiden up with his teeth and throw her into tho glorious castle. 
18. Then King Kesar, got a golden throne, and 'aBragums a throne of turquoise, 14. Now they 
were happy, and became stout, Threo nights long they celebrated their wedding, and three days 
long they gave feasta, The tale and the story is at an end, 


(To be continued.) 
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EXTRAOT8 FROM THE LOG OF A VOYAGE ALONG THE 
COAST OF INDIA IN 1748. 
BY В. С. TEMPLES. Р 
(Continued from р. 67) 
ыт. 
LOG I. 
L 


Text. 








Log I. ocoupies 81 pp. of the M8. 


Headlines to Pages. 
The headlines vary with every few pages, and the four I hare picked out below are typical :— 
(1) Ship Wake Captain Robert Norton from Oalpie to Mádrasse. І 
(3) Transactions of board the Ship Wake Robert Norton Comman‘ from Oaloute t» 
Madrasse, | 
(3) Ship Wake Robert Norton. Comm* from Bengall to Madras, 
(4) Ship Wake Robert Norton Oomm [rom Bengall towards Madrass.. 
The Log commences thus : — 
fryday, Aug. 15 1746. Moderate Gales & squally weather with rain att 6 A. M, Weighed 


from Oelpoo |“ att 11 D? Camo too att Kedgerie with the BBU | Wind ВЕБЕ | Kedgerio trees 
NWbW. | found riding here a Dutch Sloop. 


Satdy 16. The fire & middie part of these 24. Hours fresh gales & Bqusaly rainy 
Weather | this Day Capt Hutchenson return'd, haveing sprung a Leak & Oblig'd to go to 
Oaleute | att 10 A. М. Camo on board the Capt 16 & Sloop Loed'd with Bales & Bages of 
Rive | D° Hoisted them in | Stowit them Down the Hold. 


Sunday. Aug: 17. . . . . 848 A.M. Weigh'd from Kedgrio | Wind ENE. 


Monday, 18, . . . . at 8D°[A. M.] passed the upper Buoy of the barrabulle, 
att past 9-tho lower Buoy of the barrebulle чарын нашу шеш ` 
way to be seen of [off] the Deck. 

Tuesday. Avg: 19 1746. . . .. i8 D [A.M] Discharg'd the pilot | in 18 F&4. 

past D? Carried away our Fopmast!? about 5 foote above the Cap: went Directly to work in Olear- 
“ing the Higgins © Ey neck gof ету Amu) robs to gets the ОШТОН Ше Carp :5 Employ'd 
in fitting another бор? | Course per Oompasse SSW. 

From Wednesday, August the 20th, 1748, the Log is continued in duo form, thus :— 

H[our] | Course] Winds | Sound” | [date and remarks]. 


Hrtracts. 
Wednesday Aug: 90 1746. 9 [A.M]. fair | saw е black pagoda, Dist. 8 Miles of us 
11 [А.М.]. Jakernot Pagoda NW from y* Main Yard | fair Weather. 13 [noon]. Jakernot Pag : 
NbW & the E' most High Land on the Ovast NW to WbN | Dist from y* Pag: 4 Lea(gues) 





и This mark denotes {Һай there is no stop in the text where one is neosemry. 
1 T, 6., the bess bower anchor. м This extry shows that the Captain did not write the log, 
M Ie, the fore top masi, та І o., the carpenter. 
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Thursday. Aug: 91 1746. Ай sunsett the Extrea(ms) 6 the Land from. МЕ to SWbW | tho 
bluf pointit to y* Noitàward of Gangem NW | [Dist:] off Bhoer 8 Leagues. Att-sunrise 
the Land from 8WbW to NDE | the High Land of Summerwarren mur the Northern 
Erkeum | Dist of hore ер C Mua 


Fryday Ажо 28. 8 [P. M.] һахеу. 8[P. M.] Pundy Rocks NbE. Att Noon the Land 
from. NbW to the Dolphin’s Nose | Dist of Shoar 4 Leagues. е 


Saturday 93. 1746. Att Orise [sunrise] the Land from SWbW to NNE. Bimlepatam flag 
staff WDN | of Bhore 4 Miles | the Dolphin's Nose & Sugar loaf both in one WSW. 


Sunday Aug the $4 1746. Came on board a Cattermaran from Beimlepatam. 9 A. M. 
Wert away the Capt to Visacquepatam | a ship in Vizaegupetam Road | BW Beimlepetam 
барс | NNE the Sugar loaf. 

Monday August 25 1746. 5 (P. М.) Camo of a Cattermaran. found the Ship in the road to be 


the Loovain Capt Mackmath Bound to Bengall | a gives us an account that the 18 Instant 
ho was obliged to run of out of the Madrass road tho place being attack’d by eight sail 
of french Ship’s und" the Command off Monsieur Lebourdenio. 


Tuesday Aug: 96 1746. In Vixacquepatam Road. Att9 P. M. sail’d the Loorain Capi 
Mackmath for Bengal . . . . 8:68 A, M. sent the pinnace ont after paddy Boats, passing 
by tte Road & after firing а Gun they Both Brought too & (Came in | att 11 D? sent the teo 
Masters ashore to the Chief [of the Factory] alter haveing inform'd us of a large Ship Cruizing of 
Ingeram. 

Wednesday 27 1746. Land & sea Wind as Usual brought Sevral paddy Boats & brought 
en Beard there Masters, to Inform us wether they see any Ships of [off] Ingeram | they all say the 
Coas: is Clear | Assures us there is no such thing as Any Cruisers оп the Coast as far as Masuli- 
petam . . . . Employed ín stowing & unstowing the fore Hold & Warping the Ship 
Nearer the Barr in Case of being attack’d by an Enemy to run her ashore. 

Baturday $0 1746. Att Orise the Ex off Land? ENE to NW | Dist of Shoar 8 or 4 
Leagues | Dept of Water 18 F | Att 6 A. М. saw two large Ships right ahead wich oblig’d to bear 
away ear them to be Enemy’s | att 7 D? sent the pinnace w™ orders if friends to make a Sign | all 
which was accordingly Done seeing first to Hoist Dutch Coulour. Att Noon the Land from Pº 
бишк ga Pd gi 
Ships 4 Miles. 

Sunday Avg: 31 1746. Att 1 P. M. ТОНЕ ê ee e 
which Come from Bestavie | Att Noon the Land from SWbW to the NWbW being P Gar- 
deware | Dist of D 2 or 3 Leagues. 

Monday Sept 1 1746, Att кап sett the Модон land being P^ Gardewaze | att Kosa low Land 

‚ . . Nassiporo Pt att tho sgme time NWbN. 
~ Fryday Sept 5 1746. Att sun rise saw the High Land of Carora. Att Noon land from the 
High Land of Carera | Ж. B. att 11 A. М. Standing in Shoar Came out of Stiff Olay into hard 
brown sand bat prosen* over again into soft ground | we take it to be the tail of the Armegon. 

Saturday Sept 6 1748. Att sunrise the Body of the High Land of Carera bore NW | No 
other land to be seon it being Very Haxey. 

19 1 cannot trace this spot in any of the sailing directions, Ganjam was practically abandoned as а роті in 

39 We should read “off” bere, end in all similar places. п J, e, the extremes of land, 
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Sunday Sept 7 1746. Att Sunsett . . . . the Highland of Correra NNW . ‚+ 
this morning the pinnaes went Speak with a paddy Boat in Shoar, but coud gett no News from 
Madras . . . . att sunsett a small river off of which lay Sevrel Boats att an Anchor bearing 
уву. ' 


Monday Sep: 8 1746. When anchor'd att 4 P. AI. the land bore from North SW | the High 
Land of Corera NNW | Dist of Shoar 8 or 4 Miles | Severall white builds all along this Shoar. 


Tuesday Sept у' 9 1746. Oamea Ohiling trom Ramnepatam but no Certain Intelligence 
from Madrass. * 


Wednesday. Sept 10. Armigon НШ stt D° timo [sunrise] SW. 


Twreday Sept 11 1746. the peek of Armigon Hill WbStS . . ,. . all this After[noon] 
regular -sounding as pr Columns . . . . att 9 D° [А. M.] the High Land of pullicat 
BSW. ` 

Memorandum, 


Since Our Entering this Chanel between the Armigon & the Shore (Blackwood's Harbour) 
We find nothing remarkable | all along we have had good Sounding but Deepest Water as We always - 
Edged towards the Armigon Until this Morning when Drawing near the narrow Channel! between 
the Reef Ohitricory & the S°most end of the Armigon Shoal we found very uneven Soundings 
as p' Logg untill Deepening to 17 fm Gradually | N. В. H any Person should be for entering this 
Ohannell being bound to the New’ it is best to keep along Shore untill the High Land of Pulicat bear 
from the two round lamps BWbW to the S*most of D° SW}S and а small round Hilloek before 
Spoken off WbN in an offing of 9 or 10 fm | this little Hillock is within the Sandy Beach & 
is the Best mark for going in when you bring it to the aforesaid bearings | Steer in NWbN 
& you'll have no læs Water than 5 fm | but Several overfals whioh you Must not be Surpris'd 
att | after you bring it to bear Wb8}8 you may be sure you are Olear of the Lend reif & tai] 
of the Ármigon | then shape Your Course Acoordingly | you'll have hard Ground | untill the 
Tittle Hill bears SWbW of you | then soft Olay between the Depths of 7 or 8 fm and 17 or 18 on 


the Armigon. Ы 


Saturday Sept 18 1746. Unregular Soundings. The High Land of Pullicat from y Kittle 
Bottom SW to the 2 round lumps W8W. - 
Sunday Sept 14 1746. 9, 10, 11 (P. M.). Lay too whilst we sent a boat of prorisions to 
y* Vernon | D? saw a large Ship on the Beam which (obliged us) to mako whate sail we Can & 
leave the Vernon to Shift for themselves, 6 (А. M.). no land in sight. 7 (A.M.), the Ship Vernon 
two Leagues astern of us | Att Noon we Judge our Selves to be E48 from Ramnepatam | Dist about 
10 Leagues | the Ship Vernon about З Leagues astern. Att 4 P.M. fir'd 9 Gunns att a Vessel 
which we took for a paddy Boat, baing Desirous to gett some Intelligenee from Madrass | & after 
haveing brought her too, found her to be the Vernon, who gives the unfortunate relation of the 
takeing of Madrass by the french on Thursday the llth Instant after а seige of 4 days 
only, & not bat 6 men kill'd att the most, & not above 8 Sail of french Ships | the 2 Biggest 
60 Guns | the rest 80 each & old Ships formerly merch Ships. — this Vessell haveing Drove ont 
of the Road und" а spritsail as far as pallicat, & there Demand! a Small Supply of Water & 
provisions from the Datoh, but they wou'd not supply them with any, nor protect them, so that after 
haveing taking on board to the Number of 100 Soldiers & Gunners who made there Escape from 
Madrass after tho takeing of the town Came out this morning In order to sail for the first port for 
Security, by which Unfortunate Newa wo are Oblig'd to bear away to some other port, ` 
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LOG I. 
2, 
А Geography. 
The log shows that the ship started from Oalpie on the Hughli on August the 15th, 1746, and 
then stopped at Kedgerie for the rest of the day and till the 17th, On the 18th it passed the upper 


anc lower buoys of the Barrebulle and also the buoys of the Fairway, and went out to sea on the 
19th, On the 20th the Black Pagoda and the Jakernot Pagoda ware passed. 


The ship now began to keep clpse into the coast, passing the Bluff Point, Gangam, Summer- 
warren and Pundy Rooks to Bimlepatam, where it anchored on the 28rd. Thence could be sean the 
Dolphin's Nose and the Sugarloa! (off Vizagapatam). Here the Captain left the ship for Vizaoque- 
patem on the 24th, tho ship itself following him on the 26th, At Vixsoquepatam there arrived news 
of snips off Ingeram and Masulipatam, On the 30th a fresh start was made, passing Point Guarde- 
wars (Guard-an-ogre in one place), where a ship from Bostavie was spoken, Nassipore, and the 

. higt-land of Oarera, to what “wo take it to bo the tail of the Armegon” on the 5th September, On 
the 7th "came а chiling from Ramnepatam.” On the 11th the high-land of Pullicat is seen, and 
then there is a description of what is now known as Blaokwood's Harbour, in which appear two 
queer places, the “Reif Ohitricory" and чуе Kittle Bottom.” At this Place, on the 14th September 
they hear of the taking of Madras, and make sail again for the North. ` 


It js to the elucidation of this Geography and of terms used above that I propose now to 
devote some space, by way of following up the history of each word, so far as Iam able to trase it, 


Bat first there is a point worth noting here, It will be observed that after leaving the Нарн, 
and making his way across tho Balasoro Roads, Captain Norton got into soundings off what are now 
knorn as the Juggernaut Pagodas and into sight of land, and that he stuok to land for the rest of the 
voyage towards Madras, It will be observed algo that he started on the 15th August. One reason 
for tais course is to be found in Dunn’s Directory, a book of sailing directions, dated. 1780. 

Dunn says, p. 240 :—" From the middle of August to April ships may sail from Bengal 
to any part of the bay: but either earlier or later it is very diffleult to get out of the river [Highlt]. 
Ship that are going only Eastward or Southward may sail 10 or 16 days later; but those who sail 
after the beginning of April for the Coast of Coromandel will find it difficult to get Westward 
and perhaps logo their passage. Ships that sail from Bengal in August or September to the 
Coromandel Coast will meet with unsettled weather ; sometimes moderate and fair, sometimes hard 
squal.s, thunder and much rain; the winds usually SSW and WNW and sometimes BSE. They 
shou.d therefore keep in from 15 to 80 fathoms olosa along the shore of Orixa, Golconda,” 
eto, Sor the benefit of the currents that begin to run along the shore to the SW. The 
wind, by often blowing from the land, renders keeping near the Shore difficult, especially betrresn 
Vixagapatam and Armagon, and standing off shore is sometimes very advantageous, Therefore, ‘a 
ship ought, under these circumstances, seldom or never to go cut of soundings.” - 


Та the course of elucidating the Geography of this MS., tho. system adopted for the identification 
of the geographical names and vernacular words is the safe one of giving their history verbatim from 
maps und books, from the earliest procurable quotations to the present day. ButI hare omitted 
forms and quotations, except where necessary, to be found in so well-known a work as Yulo’s Anglo- 
Indias Glossary (Hobson-Jobson ). i 


LOG I. 
3. 
Anglo-Indian Terms. 
The words and forms contained in this log are those given below alphabetically. 
n T. e. of Orissa and the Northern Ciroars of the Madras Presidency. 
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The maps quoted are from a collection, in the present writer's possession, of maps of the 
16th, 17th and 18th oenturics, relating to India and the Far East. The following is a list of those 
quoted in these pages, 80 far as they relate-to Log L: — 


1648. — W. Blacuw, . 
1644. — Hondius, 
1674. — Banson d'Abbeville. 
1687. — Coronelli, 
c, 1720. — Van der Aa; general and special maps following the travellers undermentioned :— 
Lopo Suares d’ Albegeria. 
Fernando Peres d’ Andrade. 
Cesare Federici (Omsar Fredericks). 
Ralph Fitoh, 
William Methold. 
Nuno da Ounha, 
`~ Alfonso d' Albuquerque. 
Gaspar Balbi, 
c. 1720. — Pierre Mortier. 
1740. — Guillaume de l'Isle; and lator Ed. 1781. 


1764. — Oroisey. 
1765. — French, probably copy of de l'Isle. 
1780. — Rennell. : Е 


I would like to say а good word here for the аоопгасу of tho old maps as regards places 
on the coasta of India, Though they often give prominenoe to places now almost unknown, but onoe 
famous, and omit others then unknown, but now fgmous, in a way that is puzzling to the modern 
student, they did hit off the ports and places frequented by mariners with a degree of accuracy that 
is extraordinary, considering the means to hand. d d 


Armegon, Armigon. 
This place is not noted in Yule’s Glossary. 
1849, — Aremoga. — W. Blaeuw; map. 
` 1044. — Aremogam. — Hondius; map. 
1678. — Mr. [Btreynsham] Master started on а land journey to Masulipatam sia Pulicat, 
Armagon and Pettepolee. — Yule, Diary of William Hedges, Vol. Il. p. oolxii, Atreymabam Master 


obserred in his official diary that ''the name was Duraspatam." — Pringle, Madras Consultations for 
1683, p. 140, n. 74. 


1710. — There are several Places along the Coast to the Northward, which in former Timos had 
Commerce abroad, but are now neglected and unfrequented. Armagon is one, — Alex. Hamilton, 
Hast Indies, Ed, 1739, Vol, I. p. 869. 


c. 1720. — Armagon. — Van der Аа; шар, 
c. 1720. — Armego, Armegon. — Mortier; map. 
1764. — Armegon. — Croisey; map. ` 
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1813. — Armagon or Duraspatam . . . A зое cg Дис 
from the Naig or Ohief of the їй ап] төлөй a авот heros ИМА they fortified . . . . 
tho aoqusition of Madras, this place fell into decay. — Millburn, Commerce, Vol. II. p. 88. 


1878. — In 1625 . . . . the first English Settlement on the Coromandel Coast . 

The latter (i. o., the Company) gare to this Durgaraxapatam the appellation of Armaganvlu 
SN ‚ "Tho salt used to bo stated as expored from Durgarasapetam and Armugam. — — Boswell, 
Nellore District, p. 440 1.3 Armeghon Shoal is about 10 miles long. — Page 24. 

1874. — Armegon, Armogliam or Doogoraspatam. — Taylor's India Directory, p. 460. 

1891 — Armeghon. — Admiralty Ohart. 

1893. — Armegam (Arumugam, Tamil). Named after Armoogam Moodelliar, by whose 
assistance the first English Settlement on the Coromandel Coast, consisting of a factory defended by 
twelve pieces of cannon, was established at this place in 1628.M — Madras Man. of Adma, Vol. 
Ill, p. 41. Doogarauspatan . . . . Sir. Dhruvarajapattana 4nd Yuvarajapattans 

. . . called Armegam by the English. On the 24th September, 1761, on the removal of the 
ateblishment to Ohennaccopam, the modern Madras, the place was abandoned, — Page 281. 


" Barrebulle. 
This name is not noted in Yule's Glossary. 


1708. — Kitesall or Barabulla Trees (in the 1701 Ed. of the Ohart oalled Parrasoll 
Troes). — Yule, Early Oharts of the Hághh, in Diary of W. Hedges, Vol. III. p. ості. In the chart 
above quoted Barabulla Head is the name given to the shoal itself, I may also noto here that 
vhaterer Barabulla may mean, Parrasoll and Kitesall (= Kittysol, ses Yule, s. v.) both mean 
Umbrella, and the trees mentioned were meant to be called Umbrella Trees. This is shown by the 
following quotations : — 1761, — A chart of Chittagong by Barth. . Plaistel marks on the B, side 
cf Ohittagong R. an umbrella-liko tree, called Kittysol Tree. — Yule, s. ғ. 


1780. — Rennell, in a Military Map dated Aug. 1780, mentions the Barrabulla Flat and 
both the Upper and Lower Barrabulla Buoys, and also the Buoy of the Fairway. 


1809. — Barabulla and. another paralell sand begin at the North end of the Eastern Brace, 
-rom whenoe they stretch Northwards nearly to Ingellee, having very shoal water on them, and 2} or 
$ fathoms in a ohsnnell that divides them, the Barabulla being the Easternmost of the two, and 
forms the West side of the old channell called the Fairway. — Horsbargh, Saling Directions, 
p.868. But on p.860 we find ‘Fairway or Western Channel| bounded . , . . on the 
“Nest side by the Barabulla . . . . The 2nd or Fairway Buoy was generally placed 5 or 
6 miles NNW from it, being then in the ohannell, a course was steered to the NN Eastward for tho 
Lower Buoy of the Barabulls."* 


1874. — The Barabulla and other paralell and smaller sands . . . . Western Ohan- 
nell, formerly oalled the Fairway, ів bounded . . . . on the W. side by the Barabulla. — 
. Taylor, India Directory, pp. 475, 477, 4 | 
Bengall. 
This spelling is not in Yule’s Glossary, but I oull the following examples from his Diary of Sir 
William Hedges : — 
1677. — [We] have caused three draughts of the same [River Ganges] to be deliver'd, we? : 
one unto Captain John Goldsborough in the Bengall Merchant, — Vol. III. p. сс: 


1882. — Being arrived in the Bay of Bengalis, ‘you are to sail up the river Ganges as high 
as Hughly. — Vol. III. p. co. 

з Pringle, Май, Consult. for 1383, throws doubt on this cenvation. Page 140, п, 74, 
i % This doe not appear to be quite accurate, Vide Milburn, Commerce, Vol IL p, 83 : ала Artiole, REM 
auspatam,” p. 831 of the Manual itself, 

м Btsrens, Guide, 1775, has, p. 110, ""keddy-salls.'- 
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1708. — The rich kingdom of Bengall. — Chart in Vol. IIL р. оохх. 

Also for this last year there is a contemporary quotation : — 

1708. — The long Pepper grows chiefly in Bengall. — Collection of Dutch Voyages, p. 142. 

Bimlepatam, Beimlepatam. 

This name is not noted in Yule's Glossary. 

1642, — Bimlispatam. — Blaeuw; map. 

1644. — Bimilipatan. — Hondius ; map. 

с. 1720. — Bimlepatam, Bimilpatam. — Van der Аа; map. 

с. 1720. — Bimlepatam. — Mortier; map. | 

1740 and 1781. — Bimilipatam. — De l'Isle; map. 

1765. — Bimilipatam. — French map, probably de l'Isie, 

1780. — From Visigapatnam and Bimelipetnam, or Bimilipatam the coast runs NE 4} 
leagues, — Dunn, Directory, p. 151. 

1891. — Bimlipatam. — Admiralty Ohart, 

1898. — Bimlipatam, Bimltpatam, Hindustani [/.¢., Musalmin], Bhimuntpatamu, Telugu. 
— Mad, Man. Admn. Vol. IIL p. 96, 

Black Pagoda. 

This place is not noted in Yule's Gloseery. 

1676. — We sailed in sight of the Black Pagoda and the White Pagoda. The latter is that 
place called Jaggernat, to which the Hindues from all parts of India come on pilgrimages. — 
Streyusham Master's Journal in Yule's Diary of W. Hedges, Vol. II. p. coxxxviii. 

1764. — Pagoda Noire. — Огоіву; map. 


. 1780. — Four leagues EbN of Jagrenat pagoda is the Black pagoda, which at a distance 
(like the former) resembles a large ship under seil; but on a nearer view it loses somewhat of its 
magnitude. — Dunn, Directory, р. 168. ` 

1809. — Bleck Pagoda stands at a small distance from the sea, and . . . « from the 
Jaggernaut Pagodas . . . . distant 14 miles, — Horsburgh, Sailing Directions, р. 853. 
Repeated in Taylor, India Directory, 1874, p. 468. 

1877. — Anang Bhim Deo . . . . who reigned117b to 1202 A, D. . . . . built the 
present temple of Jagarnath . . . . grand as this temple is, it falls far short of the marvel- 
lous structure, which was raised half a century later in honour of the sun at Kandrak, on the shores 
of the Bay of Bengal, nineteen miles North West of Puri. This temple known as the Black 
Pagods, or rather this fragment, for it was never completed and is now in ruins, was raised by 
Linguliya Narsinh. — Hunter, Statistical Acct., Bengal, Vol. XVIII. p. 185 f. 

1891, — On the Admiralty Chart the Black Pagoda is shown as the Baleswar Temple 
between Puri and Kanarak. 

Bostavie. 


Bee Yule's Glossary, s. э. Batavia, This is a queer spelling of this well-known place-name. 

1619. — On the day of the capture of J&katra, 80th May, 1619, it was certainly time and place 
to speak of Governor-Generals dissatisfaction that the name of Batavia had been given to the 
Castle. — Valentijn, Vol. IV. p. 489, in Yule, s. v. Batavia. 

1688. This morning a great Dutch Ship passed by here from Batavia for Palliacatt (p. 48). 
Qn this Pringle notes, p. 188, n, 48 :— Previously Jakatra, — Pringle, Mad, Consult. for 1683. 
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1817. — The Division of Batavia, which comprises what formerly constituted the native province 
of Jakatra or Jokûrta. — Raffles, Java, Ed. 1830, Yol. I. p. 10. N 





TES Oaloute. 

Seo Yule, s. v. Oaloutta. . 

1720. — Ooloote. — Van der Аа; map. 

1740. — Colcota, — De l'Islo; map. 

1764. — Golgota. — Croisey ; map. of the French form Golgotha in 1708, in Yule, «. р. 
Calcutta. 

1705, — Oclcota. — French map, probably by de Esle. 

1781. — Ooloote. — Desauche, Ed. of de l'Isle : map. 


. The following three forms, found on old maps as the names of places on the coast of Orissa, 
probably refer to Caloula oh the Навъ and not to Oaloutta, See Yule, Glossary, p. 771. 


1842. — Oalecota. =— Dlaeuw ; map: 
1644. — Oaleoota. — Hondius; шар, 
' 1074. — Cocala. — Sanson d' Abbevillg ; map. 
In 1789, or probably some 20 years earlier, Oalonla is thus referred to : — Ouloulla, a Market 
Town for Oorn. — Alex. Hamilton, East Indies, Ed. 1739, Vol. II. p 6. 
Oalfee, Oalpis. 
This place is not noted in Yule’s Glossary. 
1780. — Gulpee. — Hennell; military map. 


.  1875.— Kalpt, containing a large básdr pd Dee for the sale of rice grown in the 
nterior. — Hunter, Stat. Acct, Bengal, Vol. I. p. 228. 


1888. — Entering immediately below Diamond Harbour, or Kalpî Oreek, about 6 miles further 
down. — Yule, Glossary, 8. v. Roguee' River, 


1889. — It is to be identifiol with the Kelpeo Oreok. — Yule, Dairy of W. Helges, 
VoL. III p. cix. 


1801. — Каїрі Pag[ods]. — Admiralty Chart. 
Carera, Oorrera, Corera. 
"This place is not noted in Yule’s Glossary. 
1679. — 264h (April) about 7 in the morning we came to Oareda . . . . The Towne is 


xmall and of meane thacht houses and narrow streets. — Streynsham Master's Journal in Mackenzie, 
Kistna District, р. -150. 


1883. — Rundalela Shawhe [Bandau lah Shah], Governor of Oarera and thereabouts . . . 

Há is ageed that as soon as with c(on)veniency we Bottle a ffaotory att Carera. — Pringle, Маа. 

Consult, for 1688, p. 72. On this Mr. Pringle notes, n. 86: — Karadu, North of Ramapattanam 

and а sea port: “the best towns” in Streynsham Master's opinion, which he passed on hig way 
Northwards from Madras (in 1676). 


с. 1710. — Carrera has the Benfit of a large River ihat reaches a great Way into the 
Country. — Alex, Hamilton, East Indies, Vol. I, p. 869. 
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о. 1720. — Kararo. — Van der Ая; map. 

c, 1720, — Kanerere.— Mortier; map. 
1764, — Cerare. — Oroisey ; map. 


1780. — Six leagues NbW from Divelan is Сегага ог Oarera, you may coast it in 8, 9 or 10 
fathoms, To the northward of Oerara are two very thick woods and in the town a white pagoda. 
Within land are some high mountains which show themselves 10 or 12 leagues at sea in clear 
weather, — Dunn, Directory, p. 147. Я 


1800. — Gondegam or Great Ganjam . . . . and 5 leagues further the River Oerrara, 
where there is а village and a pagoda . . . . Some of them [charts] place Oerrara in the 
latitude here assigned to Gondigam, — Horsburgh, Directions for Sailing, Vol. I. p. 845. Text 
repeated in Ed, of 1841, Vol. I. p. 599. 


1881. — Kareda in the Admiralty Ohart, 
1893. — Caraid, Karoda, Telugu, From kari, Tel, black + widw, Tel, town, Hardly any 
trade by sea now, Noted for its betel gardens, — Mad. Мая, Admn, Vol, IIL p. 126, s. v. Car. 
Cattermaran, 
This spelling is not given by Yule, s. г. Catamaran. 
1685. — About 10 o'elock this morning 2 Black Fellows [í. «., natives] on a Oattamaran camo 


off to us with a Note . . . . By y*return of this Oattamaran I wrott to the President 
Gyfford. — Yule, Diary of W, Hedges, Vol. I. p. 1811. 


1685. — And that said letter be sent by a Oattamaran for expedition and duplicate over- 
land, — Pringle, Mad. Consult. of 1685, p. 107, and n. 80. 


1888. — On arrival in Madras Roads the following note from the Port Officer is delivered after 
usual custom by a messenger on а catamaran. — Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, Vol, III. р.х. “In 
answr: to y* : Oatamaran note" (p. xl). ` 

1893. — Catamaran, Kattumaram, Tamil Raft, consisting of three logs of very buoyant 
wood. — Mad. Man. Adm». Vol. IIL p. 187. | 


An Indian trader. Yule’s references to this obscure term (s, ». cheling) are only for 1567 and 
1018. The reference in the text is therefore valuable. See also Yule, s. 9. Kling, 


The following quotations seem to give the trhole history of the word, according to the view taken 
by Yule: — 


1505. — A certain Black [native], a Quillinman, commonly called Quillin Panjan, or Long 
Quriltin, came on board (p. 148) . . . . The Dutch being near Bantam, the same Quillin 
Panjan, Inhabitant of & Thomas of Meliaput a town situated on the Coast of the Coromandel 


[1. ¢., Madras] the Governor's Interpreter came to meet them (p.149) . . . . The Quillins 
merchants value them very much (p. 182) . . . . There you may see a Mooting early in the. 
Morning of Merchants of all Nations . . . . Quillins (p. 188) . . . . Th» Malains 


and Quillins Merchants are Pawn-Brokers and ‘lend money at а vast Interest (р. 108). — 
Collection of Dutch Voyages, Ed. 1708, 


Ohitricory. 
This name is not given in Yule's Glossary, 
1764, — Cicarehoerie, — Oroisey; map. 
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1780. — From Pallaoata to Cicara-Hosris or Sikari-hori the coast rans NbW 8 leagues. 
Hear this place is а reef, like that of Trifou,™ which runs as far into the sea, but further along the 
coast . . . . It is reckoned 26 miles from Oicara-Hoaria to Armegon. — Dunn, Directory, 
p. 146. 


1873. — The upper part of Puliost Lake, а little abore Sriharikota. — Boswell, Nellore 
District, p. 25. 


1893. — Bhreoeharioote . . . . Briharikot,'Banskritized from ohikiréni, Telugu, a 
trea, albissia amara, + kota, Telngu, a fort; from the trees being abundant . , . . A long 
-ow island or bank of alluvial and marine deposits, rising only a few feet above the water level [i. s., 
Armegon Shoal]. — Mad. Мал. Admn. Vol, ПІ. p. 882. 


Dolphin's Nose, 
This name is not given in Yule's Glossary. 


1780. — The Dolphin's Nose, which is on the Westernmost point of Visiagapatem 
Road. — Dunn, Directory, p. 808. 


1813. — Vizagapatam is distinguished by the Headland called the Dolphin's Nose. — 
Milburn, Commerce, Vol, II. p. 90. i 


1891. — Dolphin’s Noes. — Admiralty Ohart, 
Gangam. 
This name is not given in Yule's Glossary. 
1740, — Gaujam. — De ГІя10; map. 
1764. — Clanjam;— Oroisey; шар, 
1780. — Ganjam, called Oarepare in the Coasting Pilot, — Dunn, Directory, p. 261. 


1809. — In this space [Ganjam] are several small rivers and villages near the soa; that of 
Oslotar or Alatar is 84 or 4 leagues to the NE. — Horsburgh, Sailing Dir. Vol. І. p. 852, 


1891. — Ganjam. — Admiralty Ohart, 

The old name for Ganjam thus discovered is valuable, for it is to be found on old maps and is 
not otherwise identifiable, Thus :— 

1643. — Oaregare. — Blssuw ; map. 

1644, — Oaregare. — Hondius; map. 

1730. — Oarepare. — Mortier; map. 

Gardaware, Guard-an-ogro. 

Boe Yule, г. >. Godavery.. 

1642. — P. de Godonosa, — Blacuw ; map. 

1644, — P. de Godonoss, — Hondius ; map. 

1887. — О. Guadavart — Coronelli; map.’ 

с. 1720. — Ouadavari, Goudewary. — Van der As: map. - 


c. 1720. — Сар do Guadsvari. — Mortier; map. ; 
9 1941. — Enmore, called Trifoo amd Natoo in some oid charts and directories, — Horsburgh. Sailing Direo 
tiens, Vol. Т. р. W7. 
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1784. — Pointe de Godvarin. — Oroisey ; map. 

1780. — From Narsapour to Point Godvarin or Gordware, — Daan, Directory, p. 140. 
1809. — Point Gordeware or Gadavary. — Horsburgh, Sail. Dir, Vol. І, p. 818. 

1818. — Point Gordeware or Godavery. — Milburn, Commerce, Vol. II. p. 89. 

1874. — Gordeware or Godavery Point. — Taylor, India Directory, p. 468, 

1891. — Godavari Point. — Admiralty Ohart. 


1898. — Godavery, Godavari, Telugu. — Аай. Мал. Admn. Vol. ТЇЇ. p. 812. . The writer 
of, this article clearly means to infor that the name is goda + pari == boundary river. 


` Ingeram. 
This name is not given in Yulo's Glossary. 
1648. — Bingoraem. — Dlaeuw; map. 
1644. — Bingeraem. = Hondius; map. 


с. 1710. — A little Way ор in Oorrango Bay is Angerang. — Alex. Hamilton, East Indies, 
Ed. 1789, Vol. I. р. 871. 


1792. — Madras to Ingeram, 899 British Miles. — Ronnell, Afemoir, p. 826. 


1818. — Up the river [Godavery] is the town of Ingeram, whore tho Company baé в Chief, and 
whero large quantities of piece-goods aro manufactured, — Milburn, Commerce, Vol, II. p. 89. 


1878. — Five milos to tho south of Coringa aro . . . . Injaram. At the latter place was 
one of the early settlements and a promising factory. — Morris, Godavery District, p. 41. | 

1398. — Insaram . . . . nearthe mouth of the Godavery DAC Factory founded 
in 1708, established in 1722, . , .. . continued as o mercantile station till 1829. . Formerly 
celebrated for its manufacture of long-cloth and for its trade in general (p. 872) . so. The 
three early British Factories, Injaram, Bendamoorlunka and Madapollem, were situated near the 


Gowtamy, Vasishta and Veinateyam months [of the Godavery] (p. 818). — Mad. Mas. Admn. 
Vol IH. j 


Jakernot Pagoda. . 
For this much ill-&reated name see Yule, s, v. Juggernant. 


1633. — Your opinion of sending A man to Gugernat Et setera places. — Letter in Yule; 
Diary of W. Hedges, Vol. II, p. olxxvii, 


1669-79, — I have seen within some of these great Pagods a large cart and 2 horses with all theire 
appurtenances cut out of an entire stone as bigge as most dungearta & horses & these they often 
bow to in representation of theire God Jn? Gernaet* [ Р Janganat for Jagannath] being as he is 
upon some festivals carried about in a large triumphant chariot most rarely carved painted & gilded 
by men of which in Order — [In margin “By what Name this Pagod is called "]. — MS., Asia, wherein 
із contained у! situation, comerss, ous[toms] фо: of many Provinces Islas jo: in India Pers[ia] 
Arabia & y: South Seas. — Experienced by me T: B[ateman]: in yf forementioned Indie [в] Үіх* 
from Anno M, DO. LXIX, to M. DO. LX XIX. 

1682. — Ye Captain being desirous to see у? Jagernot Pagodas for his better satisfaction, 
which we discovered this morning about 8 o'clock. — Yule, Diary of W: Hedges, Vol. I. p. 80, 

1706 ,—, Treats of the Sea-coast and some inland Countries in the ancient Kingdom of Отіхё by 
the Natives called Опа [Uriys, Orissa] ; with an Account of the famous Templo of Jagarynat 
(p+ 880). [Two truly wonderful illustrations follow of - “The Temple of Jaggeronatt" and 
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“Jaggerynatt's Coaoh.”] The Temple is built in the Shape of a Canary Pipe set on End, about 40 
cr 50 Yards high, about the Middle is the Image of an Ox cat in one intire Stone bigger than а live 
спе (p. 382). — Alex. Hamilton, East Indies, Vol. I. 

€. 1720. — Jagernat. — Van der Aa; map. 

с. 1720. — Iagannat. — Mortier, as the name of a Country North of Orixa [Orissa]. 

1740 and 1781 — Jagarnat. — De l'Iale ; map. 

1764, — Pagodo do Jagrenat. — Croissy; map. 

1765. — Jagarnat. — French map, probably by De I'Lale, 

1780. — From Manikpetnam or Jagrenat ог Jakaranat the course is ENEJE, distance 
5 leagues . . . . Jagronatisone of the most celebrated pagodas in India. — Dunn, Dir. р. 158. 

1702. — Madras to Jágarnsut, 719 British Miles, — Rennell, Memoir, p. 826. 

1809. — Jaggernaut Pagodas are three circular buildings surrounded by several smaller 
cnes, — Horsburgh, Sail, Der. p. 858. Я 

1874. — The Jaggernaut or Pooree Pagodas. — Taylor, India Dirsctory, p. 468. 

1886. — Juggurnaut, s corruption of the Sanskrit Jagannatha, Lord of the Universe, а 
name of Krishna, worshipped as Vishnu at the famous shrine of Puri in Orissa. — Yule, s. v, 

1691 — Merely marked as “ Temples" near Puri in the Admiralty Ohart, 


Kedgerio. 

Seo Yule, г. ». Kedgeree. 

1703. — Id. Kedgerye [bai it is I. Kedegerye in the photo-litho, of the ohart ol 1703] ; 
Eegoria of Hedges [1682]; 1701 Ed. of chart, Gajouri; Kidgerie o! A. Hamilton [1739]; 
modern Kedgeree (Khijari or Kijari of the Imp. Gazetteer (18857), but Khajart (i. a, Date-palm 
Hace) of the recent Port Trust Survey is perhapa right. The name is Oajoree.in Bolts Map of 
Bengal, c. 1770, and in Sayers’ of 1778. — Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, Vol. III. р. coviii, With 
regard to the spelling Kegeria attributed to Hedges, the actual spellings to be found in Yule’s 
Ed. of the Diary are the following: — ` 

1673. — Kedgeree, Vol. IL p. coxxxvii, 

1683. — Kogaria Island and Kejeria River, Vol. I. p. 64; Kogaria, Vol. І, p. 67. 

1684. — Kedgoria, Vol I. p. 148; Kegeria, Vol. I. p. 172. 

1685. — Kedgoria, Vol. І. p. 175. 


1898, — Kedgeree, Vol. IT. p. ості. 

€. 1710. — It was inhabited by Fishers as use also Ingellie and Kidgerie, two neighbouring 
Islands on the West Side of the mouth of the Ganges. — Alex, Hamilton, Ed. 1789, Vol. IL, p. 4. 

1780. — This place in a Military тар, dated Aug. 25, by Rennell as Cudjeree I. and 
Ondjareo Road, 

. 1809. — Europe ships used to moor in 6 or 7 fathoms close to the land at Kedgroe. — Hors- 
burgh, Sarl. Dir. Vol. І, p. 858. 
1891 — Xhijiri in Admiralty Chart. — — 
Kittle Bottom. 

This name is not іп Yule's Glossary, It is a sailor's name for a round-topped or flat-topped 
ixlaied hill: in this case for a point in the Nagari Hills, North Arcot District. It has also been 
mpplied to а similar hill in Ceylon, thus: — 

. 1800. — Baticole River. Far inland about 7 leagues to the Westward of the Friar's Hood, there 
is а round conical hill, called the Kettle Bottom. — Horsburgh, Sail, Dir, Vol, І. p. 323, 
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The quotations as regards the hill mentioned in the text are the following : — 


1809. — Inland there is а high ohain of mountains, called the high land of Pulicgt or Pul- 
cat Hilla, at the Southern part having а small piece of tab-e-land or bill called the Kettle Bottom 
: A little to the Southward of the Kettle Bottom, there is a hill leas elevated, remarkable 
by a small crooked nob on it bent over to the Southward and resembling a horn, which is called 
Naggery Nose. — Horsburgh, Sail. Dir. Vol. T. p. B44 f. This information is copied verbatimin the 
Ed. of 1841, Vol. I. p. 597 ; and into Taylor's Indian Dir. 1874, p. 460. Nagari Nose, Mukku- 
konda, Telugu, from malku, nose | kosda, mountain . . . . Highest peak in the Nagari 
Hills. — Mad, Man, Adma, Vol III. p. 589. 


1891. — Kettle Bottom, 2821 (ft), is shown due West of Pulioat and NE of Nagariin the 
Admiralty Chart, ; 
Madrasse, Madrass, Madras, 

Ses Yule, s. р. Madras. In the old maps tho form, where the word occurs, is always Madras 
or Madraspatan. 


1642, — Madraspatam oocursin a letter, dated 1642, in Yule’s Diary of IV, Hodges, Vol, III, 
p. elxxxii. 


1882. — We have male a law fo: our Towne of Madrasso. — Y ule, Diary of W. Hedges, Vol. 
IL p. coxlviii, 


1892, — Anchored in Madrass Road. — Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, Vol. II. p. clix, 


c. 1710. — Fort St George or Maderas, or as the Natives call it Obina Patam . . . , 
situated in one of the most incommodious Places I ever saw. — Alex, Hamilton, East Indies, Ed, 
1739, Ve. L p. 858. 


1711. — The Black City oall'd Madrass an | sonetimas by the Moors, Cline pa Gap. — Look. 
yer, Trade i» India, p. 4. 


1738. — Ormo's History spells Madrass throughout, and so docs tho reprint of 1861. 
Mesulipatam. | 
See Yule, s. ғ. Masulipatam. This has, in Indo-European history, been one of the most widely 
corrupted words of all. See great variations from the standard form in the notes to Log IL 


с. 1720.—M asulepatam, Masulipatam, Masulepatnam, Masnipatam, Maselipatam. — 
Van der As; maps, 


1740 and 1781. — Masalipatam. — De l'Isle ; map. 

1764, — Masulipatam. — Oroisey ; map. 

1766. — Masulipetam. — French map, probably by de l'Isle. 

1780, — To go to Masulipatan or Masulipatnam. — Dunn, Directory, p. 148. 


1818. — Mausulipatam, this distriot forms the least of the grand divisions of the Circars. — 
Milbuyn, Commeros, Vol IL p. 85. 
1891. — Masulipatam. — Admiralty Chart. 


Nassiporo, 
This name is not. given in Yule's Glossary. 
31413. — Mr. Floris тові to Marsapur Pota, — Ку лее миы E 
p. 178 f. 


184. — As Jor oar ship, the Globe, she is ét present in the river of Yarsupurpeta. — 
Petr Жа, Letter in Ж. Г. О. Records, Yol. Il. p. 4], . 
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1670, — Tho Ship that was to sail to Saratze lay six Leagues lower at Rosipor, — Fernandes 
Nevarette in Morris’ Godavery District, p. 182. i 


1679. — The towns of Madapollam* and Narsapore joyne together. — Streynsham Master's 
Josrnal in Maokonsie, Kistna District, p. 141. 


1881. — Resolved : the Ohio! and Councell at Madapollam be ordered to sell Mr figetwpod's 
graat house at Nauraspooram for 865: Pagos — Pringle, Mad. Consult. for 1681, р. 8. Inn.25 
М-. Pringle says! — Narsapur and Madapollam at the time of Mr Master's visit in April, 1679, 
formed ono town. Mr Fleetwood had taken Narsapur on lease somo year before. 


в, 1710. — Next to Matohulipatam is Narsipore, where the English had a Factory for long 
Cloth. — Alex. Hamilton, East [ndies, Ed. 1789, Vol. L p. 871. 


c. 1720, — Narsapour. — Van der Aa; map. 

1764. — Narsapour and Narsipelle, — Oroisey, map, shown by mistake as two separate places, 

1780. — From Massulipatan to Narsapour the course is EbNIN . . . . Opposite 
tha river of Narsapour is another bank, — Dunn, Dir. p. 149. | 

1808. — Narsapour or Narsipore Point. — Horsburgh, Dir. Vol. I. p. 848. 

1841. — Narsipour. — Horsburgh, Ed. of 1841. iz 

1874. — Narsa pour or Narsipour Point. — Taylor, India Directory, p. 462. 

1878. — Nursapore, Narasapuram . . . . fts Northern suburn is Mada pollam, 


MAdhavayapilom, which is celebrated as one of the earliest places where the English established a 
factory..— Morris, Godarery District, p. 39. f А ` 


1891. — Narsapur. — Admiralty Chart, 
“1898. — Madapollem, part of the present Town of Narsapore. — Mad. Man, Admn, Vol. III. 
p. 440. Я 


Pulicat, Pullicat. ` 


See Yule, s.v. Pullioat. The two widely divergent forms of this word are due to the concurrent 
Temil end Hindustani forms thereof, " ' 


1612. — Obisma, Queen of Paleakate . . . . The Hollanders were afraid of their Castle 
nesly builtin Paleakato [on account of her committing suttee]. — Floris’ Journal in Morris, 
Godavery District, p. 179, / 


1642, — Paliacato. — Blacuw ; map. 

1644, — Palecate. — Hondius ; map. 

1679. — And with the gold somo months past at Pulliogt. — Streynsham Master's Memoriall 
in Morris, Godavery Dist. p. 190. | А 


1631. — Returned from Palicat with а com[plimen]tell letter (p. 4). “Aloe Lingape seises 
the Policat Marchants in the Country (р. 11). Palioat, Pollicat and Pulioat in the index. — 
Pringle, Mad. Consult. for 1681. 


1683. — The ship Golden Fleece sailed out of this roed and was driven down to leeward about 
АЕ far as Pollicat aboat 6 : a clock in the eavening, — Pringle, Mad. Consult. for 1682, p. 5. 


1683. — A letter from Palliacatt, — Pringle, Mad. Consult. for 1688, p. 88. 
1684. — The Governor of Pollyacatt, — Pringle, Mad. Consult, for 1684, p. 114. 
1687. — Paleoate. — Ooronelli ; map. 


t! Whence Madapollam for a species of ootton cloth. Bec Yule, s. v. 
Ur 
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1699, — For they stay at Pollecatt for ibis, — Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, Vol, IIL p. xlvi, 

c. 1710. — Bottle at Palicat on the Banks of а good River, — Alex, Hamilton, Kast Indies, 
Ed. 1789, Vol. Т. p. 359, 

o. 1720. — Pulicat, Palliacatte, Palleoatte. — Van der Aa; mapa, 

с. 1780. — Pullicat. — Mortier ; map. 

1740 and 1781. — Pulisoate. — De l'Isle ; map, 

1765. — Palicate. — French map, probably by de l'Isle. 

1780. — The Bank and River of Pullicatt . , . . Keep clear of the bank which 
lies off Palicata ог Pallioatt . `, , . The inland part is high land called by navigators the 
Mountains of Paliscata (p. 144). In land there are very high mountains called the High Land 
of PulHoatt (p. 197). — Dunn, Directory. 

1782. — Paliacato (est renommé) par ses mouchoirs, — Bonnerat, Voyages, Vol. I, p. 24. 

1792. — The Pullicate Lake is from the Jaghire Map. — Rennell, Memoir, p. 284, 

1891 — Pulicat. — Admjralty Ohart, 

1898. — Pashavailoaud is Poolicat, “the old acacia forest” . . Poolicat; 


Paliyaghat, Hindustani, PAghaverkkádu, Tamil — Mad. Man, Admn. Vol. HI. p. 670 f, 
[The гй abore — |] Y 





* ! Ц 
Pandy Books. 
This name is not given in Yule's Glossary, 
1685. — Reod a Generall (letter) from Vizagapaetam, dated 2nd Instant, advising of a Town 
near them called Punde being ranssokt and the R$ Honble Compas Godowns broa(k) upon and 


Page 880 of their Honra taken away, being part of P 1000 sent thether to provide Rice, — Pringle. 


Mad. Consult. for 1685, p. 166. Mr, Pringle notes on this: — Probably the small Town Pündi in 
the (modern) Ganjam district, 


1687. — Pondy. — Coronelli; map. 3 
с. 1710. — There are several other Places . . . . on the Coast that drive а small trade in 
Corn, Pondee, . à . . are the mos noted. — Alex, Hamilton, Kd, 1739, Vol, L p. 878. 


с. 1720. — Pondy. — Van der Aa; map. 
с. 1720. — Pondy. — Mortier ; map. 
1764. — Pondi. — Orolsey ; map. 
1780, — Clone in shore before the river of Pondy are 10 or 12 rocks (р. 152). One of onr 
Europe ahips going from Bengal to Vizagapetam in January, by not keeping off shore was forced to 


anchor several дауа off the high land of Baras or Pondy (p. 345). From Pondy to Barva or 
Barrer . . . . the distance is 5 leagnes (p. 152). — Dunn, Dir, 


1800. — About 5 leagues farther is the River Pondy or Poondy, having sereral rocks project. 
ing from it to а oonsiderable distance to seaward, — Horsburgh, Sail. Dir. Vol, L p. 852, : 
1874 — Poondy or Раді . . . . Atthe mouth of a amall river , . , , The river 
Pondy or Poondy has several rooks projecting from it to seaward. Over this at soma distance in. 
country the High Land of Pondy is high and uneven, — Taylor, India Dir. p. 467. 


1801 — Pundi — Admiralty Chart, 


ER | Е Hamneépatarp. 
This name is noi given in Yule's Glossary. 


EN 
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1683. — Upon sdvices that Alley and: Au/ben]y [Interlopers) were att Palliacatt, as also by а 
letter reod from the Dutch there, advising that they intended to settle att Armagon, Ramapatam, 
Krishnspatam and Gangapatam, whieh are all under Lingapa's Government, — Pringle, Mad. 
Consult, tor 1688, p. 54. Mr. Pringle’s note on this is : — Ramapatam, Ramapattanam, midway 
besween Madrass and Metohlepatam [Masulipatam]. The English and Dutch in turns possessed and. 
"abandoned small houses at this place (n. 75), Lingappa of Poonamallee was a Naik or Poligar, who rented 
the country round about from the Court of Hyderabad. — Orole, Okingleput District, 1879, p. 144, 
1878. — Hamapatam. This is itsalf a small fishing village, but at the port there used to be 

"in former years a fair coasting trade in grain and firewood. — Boswell, Nellore District, p. 19. 


1891. — Ramiapatam. — Admiralty Chart. 
: Sugarloaf. 


1809. — The Dolphin’s Nose may be plainly seen and the other hills around Vizagapatam: 
om of these to the Northward of the road is called the Sugar Loaf, but the.highest is several 
leegues inland from the town, — Horsburgh, Sail. Dir. Vol. І, p. 851. 











Bummerwarren. 
This name is not noted in Yule's Glossary. 
с. 1710, — There are several other Places . . ... on the Coast that drive a small: Trade 
in Com . . .. Bunapore, are the most noted, but not frequented by Europeans, — Alex, 


Hemilton, Hast Indies, Ed. 1789, Vol, Т, p. 879. 
c. 1720. — Sonnewaren, Sonnewaron. — Van der As; шара, 
` 1740 and 1781. — Sonnewaron. — De l'Isle ; map. | 
1765. — Sonnewaron. — French map probably by de l'Isle. 
1780. — From Barve to Sommeveron or Ganjam. — Dunn, Dir. p. 152, 


' 1809. — From. this place (River Barwa) to Ganjam, the distance is about 12 leagues to N. 
Eastward : the coast between them containing the small river Bonnaverom nearest to Barwa, — 
Horsburgh, Sail, Dir. Vol, I. p. 852. 


1874. — Sonapur or Soonapoorpettah . . . . about 30 miles from Berwah. — 
ала, India Dir. р. 407. 2 4 

1883. — Sonnapur, Sonnapuram. . . . . İs no¥ a port of no importance. — Maltby, 
Ganjam District, p. 41 f. у 

1901. — Вопврог; — Admiralty Chart. . 

1898. — Sonapore . . . . now unimportant, although in 1768 the principle town in 


Ichapore province, — Mad. Man, Adma, Val. ITI. p. 845. 
Vixaquepatem, Vizaogupetam. 

This well-known name is not noted in Yule's Glossary. For differentiated forms of it seo the 
notes on Log II. . 

1643. — Inzipatam. — Blasuw ; map. 

1644. — I. Bizipetam. >— Hondius ; map. 

1684. — Returns to the Commissions given them to examine the differences att Visagape- 
tan, — Pringle, Mod. Consult, for 1684, p. 88. 

с. 1730. — Wisagapatam, Visegapatam. — Van der Ás ; maps, 

с. 1720. — Visogapatam. — Mortier. 

1740 and 1781. — Vasingopstam. — De l'Isle ; map. 

1764, — Visgispetam. —“Croisey ; map. 


М 
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` 1786. — Vasingopatam. — French map probably by de TIsle. 


1780. — Visigapatnam distinguishes itself by a great steep hill (р. 150). There are instances 
of ships that have stood as above till in the latitude of Visagapatam (p. 258). Directions for . 
Visiagapatam Road (р. 808). — Dunn, Directory, p. 150. | 

1809. — Vizagapatam may be known by the bluff called the Dolphin's Nose. — Hors- 
burgh. Sail, Dir. Vol. I. p. 850. 


1891. — Vixagapatam, — Admiralty Ohart, 


1893. — Vizagapatam ; IshAkpatan, Hindustani, Visákhapettanam, Telugu [from a temple 
to Visikha now washed away by the sea]. — Mad. Man, Admn. Vol, III, p. 988, 


LOG I. 
4. 
Blackwood's Harbour. 


In the Log entries for September lth, 1746, there is а curious and early note of the beat 
method for entering Blackwood’s Harbour, which lies behind the Armegon Shoal. 

The native (Telugu) name for the anchorage is Monspálemurôva, and it got ita European 
and geographical name from Sir Henry Blackwood, who was Admiral on the Coast at the early 
part of the XIXth century and caused а complete chart of the Harbour to be mado on the represen- 
tations of Colonel de Haviland, It has wide entrances both on the North and South ends of the 
Armegon Shoal, and the present soundings are from 44 fathoms on the mainland shore to 6 and 7 
fathoms near the shoal, Such is the acount in the Madras Manual of Administration (Vol ТН. 
p. 98), 1898. 


But Bir Clements Markham, Indian Surveys, 1871, p. 8, gives а somewhat differont account, 
vhtoh is as follows: — Admiral Sir Henry Blackwood, having reported thet Н, М. 8, Leander had 
been safely at onchor inside the Armagon Shoal, North of Madras, for four days during the 
Monsoon, Oapt Maxflold was sent to investigate the capabilities of the placo, which has been since 
called Blackwood's Harbour. Ho went there in 1822, on board the Henry Meriton, accompanied by 
Capt de Haviland, but the conclusion come to at the time was that ite distanoo from Madras was an 
inconvonienoo that outweighed any advantage it might have as an anchorage. (See Chart of Pulicat 
and Armagon Shoals by Capt Maxfleld.) In 1823. however, the Madras Government hired a 
whooner, called the Mary Ann, to ride out the Monsoon in Blackwood’s Harbour ag an experiment. 

A practically lost copy of this Survey I accidentally unearthed in the map-room of the Royal 
Geographical Society, and have now the pleasure, through the courtesy of the Soviety, to reproduce 
it here. 


Blaokwood's Harbour naturally finds no place in Rennell’s Memoir. 1742. nor in Horsbargh e 
Saliag Directions, Ed. 1809, where directions for sailing along the Cororuandel Coast past Armegon 
or Duraspatam are given in Vol. L p. 844 f, Indeed, Horsburgh. p. 845, says thal the Armegon 
Shoal “is of considerable extent, but has never been regularly examined : between it and the main 
there is a channel with 5 and б fathoms.” This is much what Dunn, Directory, 1780, р. 146. 
says: — “You find hatween the coast and thie bank [ A-megon] a large and oxceeding fine channel. 
whioh extends NbE and SbW,” aud as to the danger of the placo, Dunn says: — “You must be 
experienced herein, or elas it is better not to venture." 


We find the harbour, however, mentioned by nome in the 1841 Ed. of Horsburgh, in a notice 
copied word for word into Taylor's Directory, 1874, p. 400, thus: — “Between the inner edge of tha 
[Armegon] Shoal and the coast thero is n space from 3 to 4 miles wide, now called Blakwood 
Harbour, with soundings from 4} fathoms near the shore to 6 or 7 fathoms contiguous to the shoal. 
where ships might anchor with safety in the fair weather monsoon near the entrance of Armegou 
River, by passing round the north end of the shoal with the hill bearing WES.” 

(To be continued.) 
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| A LADAKHI BONPA HYMNAL. 
BY BHV. А, Н, FBANOKBS 
2 Introduction. : 

Ir has become evident, that the ancient religion of Tibet, known as Bonchos, is not yet 
extinguished, even in those parts of the country which are professedly Lamaist. In such places 
Lamaism has become the religion of the olergy, but Bonohos has continued to live among laymen. 

In all the LadAkhi villages each spring the Kyoser festival is held, when the male 
po2ulation exercises itself in archery. On this oocasion the village band has to play and the gling 
Eli is sung. The gling giv seems to be а remnant of the hymnal of the ancient Bonohos, and I 
haze been so fortunate as to oome into possession of tho gling glu of two villages, Phyang and 
Khalatse. They are entirely different from each other, although the subject in each is the same, but 
it 28 to be remarked that they both consist of nine songs. It is probable, that in ancient times 
mcre than nine songs were known in a village; bui as nine is the number which predominates over 
everything, the people were careful to sing neither more nor less than nino songs at a time. And во 
it заз happened that, when many of the ancient songs were forgotten, nine remained living in the 
minds of the people, simply becatse а Kyosar festival could not be allowed to pess by without the 
usaal set of nine hymns, 


These hymns are perfectly unintelligible to anyone who has not previously studied the Kyosar 
Myths. But Ladâkht laymen, who know nothing of the life of Buddha, Padmasambhava or 
Teongkhape, know the life-story of Kyesar very well. 


It is worth noticing, that in Phyang the Spring-hero’s name is pronounced K yoser, not Kosar. 
THH HYMNS. 
Text. Translation. 


Phyanggi gling glu rnams yin. Those songs are the gling glus of Phyang. 
Eyesar, Oonqueror of the World. 





1. steng nang lha yul kun nonpari l. A son, conquering the land of the gods 
in the heights, 
amala bu xhig Itams, Was born to the mother. 
2. yog nang klu уп! kun nonpari 2. A godly child, conquering the land of 
А the lower water spirits, 
gogzalhamola lhe phrug rig ltams, Was born to Gogzalhamo. 
9. bar nang btsan yul kun nonpari 8. А son, conquering all the lands’ of’ the 
earih, 
amala bu xhig kams. Was born to the mother. 
4. bdud nang bdud уш kun nonpari 4. A godly child, conquering all the lands 
of the devil, 
lha phrug cig Kamased lei, Is born, hurrah ! 
Notos, Notes. 


‘1, ec, the termination pari is a dialectical 1. is said to refor to Kyowar's victory over his 
fcrm of the participle and corresponds to mikana:. two brothers, see Kesareage IT. 86-49, 4. refers 
2. gogsa may bo gogea, a parallel case is алза, to Kyesar's victory over the giant of the North, 

“*aow,' the s of which is often pronounced like z. who is called bDud. 
3. The word bar btsan, earth, was separated by 
aang only for the reason to form a sentence 
corresponding to the others, 
1 А reference to this festival we have in VL 5, 6 below, 
з The people Will always play nino seta of Polo, to finish a gane.. 
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Lullaby to the Young Kyesar. 


п. 
1. stod nang stodna, rgyallham chenmoi 
stangspola stod. 
9, alodalotsele, singohen rgyalpoi stangs 
= nang grospola stod, 
3. stod nang stodna lei shellcam 'abrugu- 
mai mdzangspola stod, 
4. slodalotsele, Bhelleam 'abrugumai shes 
nang mdzangspole stod. 
Notes, 
land 8. nang, in; thus, if you praise in а 
praise; abont rggyallham seo Keearsage, notes 2 
and 4. alodalotsels, lullaby. sang, within = 
nixed = together = and. 


II. 
1. When you praise, praise the ingenuity 
of the great godly king. 
2. Alodalotsele, praise the ingenuity and 
advice of the king, the great lion, 
8, When you praise, praise the learning 
of 'aBruguma, his orystal wife, 
4, Alodalotsele, praise the wisdom and learn- 
ing of ’aBruguma, his crystal wife. 
Notes. f 
I: is remarkable how well the intellectual] 
capacities of man and woman are characterised in 


this song: man ав bdng produotive, woman as 
reproductive, 


The Giant's Treasures, 


п, 
bKur dman rgyalmos : 


1. lungpai ` Phughedna norbu cheohung 
team 'adug. 

2. füngpai phushedna norbu ohechung 
team 'adug. 

3. norbu chechebo sgola mi shongesa yod lei, 

4. norbu echungchungbo pangla mi shong- 


ces уой lei, 
Dongrubkyis: 
` 5. den 'adrai norbu buthea ngarangla sal 
lei, 
6. den 'adrai khyad norbu Jagspai don- 
grubla sal lei. 
7. slongthang усідсів, buthsa ngarang 
8: slongthang yoigcig, lagspai dongrub 
9. buthsa ngarangla 'agrulbei 'agrullam 
oig sal lei, 
Notes. 


8, 4. The reiteration of che and chung is 
due to the metre, 5, 6. The л of den is the initial 
silent ‘a of'adra, which is pronounced as а nasal 
with the preceding syllable. 6. lagspa == legspa. 
7, 8. alongthang — ring-plain, The mountains of 
Tibet and the Himalayas are supposed to be the 
centre of the earth: the navel, these hills are sur- 
rounded by a ring of plains. 5, 6, 9. sal = stsal, 
give, respectful, 


III, 
bKur-dman-rgyalmo ввув : 


1, How many treasures there are in the 
upper end of the valley ! 


2. How many treasures there are in the 
upper end of the valley ! 


8. The larger ones do not fit in the door, 
4. The smaller ones do not fit in the Jap, 


Dongrub says: 
6. Such treasures give, please, to me 
[thy] boy! | 
6. Such treasures give, please, to good 
Dongrub! 


7. There is one solitary Alongplain: there 
is myself, one solitary boy ! 
8. There is one solitary Alongplain : there 
is one solitary dear Dongrub | 
9. Show me, thy boy, please, а way to "бк 
' along! 
Notes, 

In the first part of the song the mother de- 
scribes the treasures to arouse Dongrub's covetous- . 
ness. Then Dongrub'starts in search of them 
and loses his way. In his difficulty he says the 
prayer, which forms part 2. According to the 
‘Winter Myth the giant of the North is in posses- 
sion not only of a girl, but also of great treasures, 
It is remarkable that in the eyes of his heavenly 
mother Kypsar remains always Dongrub, 
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COELIUS 
Praise of 'aBruguma. 


IV. 
1, blame bxangpos chos salbas 


2. ngai shescen lhemo cila men 
8. blamas thamsoad mkhyen mdzadpas 
4. ngai mdzangecen 'aBruguma cila mea 


yari shes nang mdsangspo lei 

alam mdun nyad kunla ngonned lei 
"ота rigskyi mkh'an 'agroma 

yari shes nang mdxangspo lei 

slam mdan nyad kunla thee langseed 

lei 
‘oma rigskyi mkh'an ’agroma, 
Hotes. 

2.. wen — Ma yin, is not. б. yari == yo 
ranggi == nyidranggi, you, thou. 6. alam, all, 
є Purig word, mus nyad is perhaps mdun 
Бай == yado, companion or people. 7. The я 
in mkA'as is the nasally pronounced 'u of 'agroma, 
©, thea langeces, rising of envy. 


оо q th ow 


10. 


ту. 

1. As the good Таша taught [her] reli- 
gion, 

2. Why ahould my wise goddess not be 
[wise] ? 

8. As the Lama made her know every- 
thing, 

4 Why should my learned 'aBruguma 
not be [kerned] ? 


5. Thy wisdom and learning 

6. is known to all who are before thee! 
7. Oh, thou milk-white fairy !- 

8. Thy wisdom and learning ` 

9. Is envied by all, who are before thee | 


Oh, thou milk-white fairy ! 
Notes. 

Without doubting the historical character of 
Srong-btean-sgampc, as well as that of his two 
wires, I feel inclined to believe that Bonps 
mythology has ddded some fresh colour to their 
characters. Srong-btsen-sgampo's two wives 
remind us of Kyesar’s two wivos, above all, as 
regards their colour. *’aBruguma has lent her 
colour to the white Tara ; Bamsa 'abumskyid, 
«the wife, first of-the Giant, then of Kyesar, to the 
green Тага. There is another parallel [wi thin 
the two groups] es regards intellectual capacities- 
In both of them- the husband is famous for his 
ingenuity, the wives for their learning. 

In this connection I wish to draw attention to 
the following: (1) In J. A. S. B. Vol, LX. 
Part І. No. 9, 1691, Karl Márr, History of 
Ladakh, о. 116, note 18, we read the following 
interesting statement: ‘In the Gyalrabs, Gosar 
( — Keear) is referred, to aa one of the suitors of 
Konggo, the Ohinese prinoeas, who afterwards 
became the wife of Srong-bisan-sgampo. 

, (2) Grünwedel, Mythologie des Buddhismus, 
note on Abs, 116; ‘the crown of the green Tard 
often shows the Dhyánibuddha Amoghasiddha. 
Amoghasiddha is the Tibetan Dongrub. Don 
grab is the name of Kosar whilst dwelling in the 
North, It was in ihe North,-where Kosar mar- 
Tied bis seovad wife’ — 
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The Almighty God-Father and God-Mother. 


У, 

1. phred de yzarpoi 'ona rbab dela shor- 
thabs rig 'adug 

2. phred ni yxarpoi rbsbla shorthabs rig 
'adug lei 

8. yabchen ababai'ona bk’s stealnas shor- 
thabs rig med 

4. ’sbum khri rgyalpoi bk'a stsalnas shor- 
thabs rig med lei 

b. chu de chenmot ons rabechenle bing- 
thabs rig "adag 

6. ohu ni chenmoi rabschenia rgalthaba 
rig 'adug lo 

7. yumohen amabei ‘ons bk'a siealmas 
shorthabs rig med 

8, 'abum khri rgyalmoi bk'a stsalnas shor- 
thabs rip med lei 

Notos. 


3, 7. the concluding ba in ababar and amabat 
was added only for the sake of the metre 


v. 


2. There is a means of eseape from a 
rolling rock on а steep path, 
2. Yes, there is a means of escape From 
a rolling rock on a steep path, 
8. But there is no means of escape from the 
| commandments of the Great Father. 
4. There it no means of escape from the 
: commandments of the king of the 
100,000 thrones, 
b. There is a means o! escape on the ford 
of the great waters. 
G. You, there is а means of escape on the 
ford of the great waters, 
7. But there is no means of escape from. 
. the commandments of the Great 
Mother. 
8. Vis ro Ra d ИЕА from the 
oommandmente of the queen of the 
100,000 thrones. 


Notes, 


This song shows that the originally physiolo- 
gical deities have become ethical deities, 


Kyesar, Returning to 'aBruguma. ' 


VI. 
1. yerri eranla ega beiadde ' 
nyemoi ohibs bsusla oben lei 
2. dkarpoi giangpochela aga betadde 
nyemoi гіа beusls chen lei : 
8. khra skys dkarmola brdsaste 
nyemoi berbanla ohen lo, 
4. yyamai phoronia brdxuste 
nyemoi rab ysalla chen, lo 
5. khyogthong md'a phangs risebabo 
darung yod nang lei 
6. dohola nachung житі kha Ilingmabo 
darung da yod nang lei. 
Notes, 


1. era», а horse from Iran, Persia. 2, glaag- — 


poche, literally ‘large ox, is uséd nowadays 
for.‘ elephant.’ In this connection it is probably 


a “riding Yak.’ 8. barban, the inside of a house ;. 


for lo soo yserri bushumg. 4. phoron == pkorog, 
crow; reb yeal, in Ladakhi not а baloony, but а 
large fine hall, 5, 6. sang lei, a consluding 
exclamation like le aud lo, 6. deAeia, hallo! 
idingmabo, means originaly ‘soaring.’ 


VL 
1. Having saddled the golden steed, 
I will ride off to meet my friend, 
2. Having saddled the white ox, 
I will ride off to meet my friend, 
8. Being changed into a white faloon, 
I will go to the house of my friend. 
4, Being changed into a turquoise crow, 
I will go to the hall of my friend. 
6. The boys playing at arrow-shooting, 
Well, they are still here, 
6. The girk, high on the edge of the roof, 
They are still here, hallo | 
Notes. . 

Kyesar із stil] undecided, in which of the four 
ways he ought to travel. The song proper is 
finished with v. 4 ; v. 5 and 6 are later additions. 
They express the ides, that in spite of Bud- 
dbism and Mohamedanism the Bon Religion is 
not yet extinguished and the Kyesar festival is. 
still in vogue. At this festival the girls watch 
the boys at archery from the roofs of the 
houses. : 
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eo Eee 
Eyosar, a Voluntary Saviour, 


VIE 
1. канака rig dgossug 


3, bu dongrub rang miyulla ekyodps rig 
dgossug lei, 

8. sngamoi thasangna ngatanggis byaphran 
rig rise fin lo 

4 пуіуі mgashar nang byaphran cig 
rtzo yin lo 

b. rgyalla rig songna cila rig chen lo 

° 6. ngateng phamse ring songoa mi cha 
nang kha med rig yin lo 

7, ngatang rgyales mannas pham mi 
shes lo. 


Notes, 


1. dgossug == dgos 'adug, 8. byapkran, a 
little deed, г, e, sham fighting. б. rgyalla — 


` kharted, no sense, 


6. sula phanba rig menne ynódpa rig co 

thi shos 
om kyenong kyels. 
Notes. 
ТЬе refrain of all verses ‘Gm kyoneng kysle. 
was explained to me to hare been; in the original 
am wkhyen 'amg mkhyon joi, which might mean: 


+ 


REN = mannas, besides, 


1. 


4. 


5. 
6. 


7. 


уп. 
The youngest son himself must go to 
the land of men. 
The son Dongrub himself must go to 
the land of men. 
En the early morning we will have а 
little tournament. é 
At the early rising ef the sun we will 
hare a little tournament, 
HI should be victorious, why should I go? 
If I am beaten, there is no sense in 
saying ‘I will not go! 
But we do not know anything except 
being victorious: we do not know 
. What it is to be beaten! 
Hotes. 


This song refers to Kasarsage II. 86-42. The 
three sons of the king of heaven have to fight 
rgyadba, conquer, 6. phamse, probably phamste; each other. He who is, beaten, must go to the 
earth, Dongrub, the youngest, in spite of his 
being victorious, goes of his.own accord, 


'aBrugums's Innocence. 


VIII. 
"We know India from having seen it, 


Om Eyenang kyele 1 
Weknow Nepal from having beard o! it, 
Om Epenang увів ! 
We do not know a step further than 
the thréshold, 
Om Eyenang увів ! 
We do not know any beverage besides 
mother’s milk, ~ 
Om hyenang Eygele | 
We do not know of doing any harm, if 
it be‘not for somebod y's advantage, 
Om iyenang kyela! С 
Notes, 


І. India is considersd'by some people to be 
'aRruguma's fatherland. In this casi the 
history af Srong-btssn-sgampo's wives may 
Oh io take, notice of this.| & ma them, Who have influsnded 'aBraoguma'r history. This song 
* mo-her. thréshold,' it is the ome belonging .to should be placed before 'aBrnguma's marriage: to. 
that part.of the house, which is. called maklong. Kytesr. Some. people place - it after .Kyosar's 
І revurn.from the north; but in that ‘cage. there. 
wouk not be much left of 'aBroguma'sinnooeneo з 
es zhe gave lirih to two children by the king of 
Yarkand | o 
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САС S 
The King of Yarkand’s Entreaty for his Life, 


EX, 
1º ngatang gling yula chen dolá gling 
yulla chen. 


2, .dbyarla gling yulla beilmo rig уой dola 
rgyallham chenmo, 


3, dgunla ngati horyulla drosa rig yinpas 


4. ngatang horyula chen dola sprulpei 
rgyalpolo 

b. m'a shespe rig songna nyidkyis bagaris 
shig mams dole rgyallbam ehenmo' 

6, m'a ahespa dang m's mkhaspa songna 
nyidkyis bagwis shig mdzad ‘ang 
mkhyenpai rgyalpo! 
' ^ — Notes. 


8. drosa, a warm place. 4. le, respectful 

termination. б, bagsris — Bakhskish, gift; the 
„7 in eris is never pronounced, and no reason 
^ whatever can be given for this way of spelling the 
word, 6. miAyes is used very frequently to 
мош POR, for instance Sakib mkhyen, 


- 


A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX.TO YULE'S HOBSON-JOBSON 


ІХ, 

1. We will go to the land of 61408: 
holloa. we will go to the land of 
gLing! ' 

2. There it is cool in summer: holloe, 
great godly king | 

8, Because our land of Horis warm in 
winter, 

4s We will go there then : hollos, inear- 
nated king] - 


5. If you are very wise, you will accept а 
present : holloe, great godly king ! 
6. If you are very wise and тегу clever, 
you will also give me a present, oh, 
^ acknowledged king! - 
Notes. 

When this song is sung by the king of Hor 
Kyeear is kneeling an his -breast and ready to kill, 
him, The king of Hor pretends to be in good 
spirits all the same, for which reason ho repeatedly 
sings dola, holloa ! He cannot yet give up telling 
lies, for in Hor it his hot warm in winter. Origi- 
nally Hor seems to have been Mongolia; bui 
now it is generally supposed to be Yarkand. In 
5 the king of Hor offers his hidden treasures, and 
the present, which he hopes to receive in exchange 
of them, in 6, is his life, 


OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 
BY CHARLES PARTRIDGS, M.A. К 
(Continued from p. 318.) 


' Qambaloo,; ә. v. Nanking, 472, i, trico. 

Oamballo ; г. и. Factory, 264, ij. 

Cambalu; ann. 166 — .: s. ә, Peking, 528, L 

Cambalue; г. v. Peking, 526, 1, 

Cambay; s. v. 115,1, 8 times, г. v. Babagooree, 
31, il, г. +. Bora, 80, i, twioe, s. ». Bowly,82,' il, 
twice, s. э. Candilar, 119, 1, æi s. Comboy; 
188, ii, &. v. Fastory, 264, i, ә. ж. Macareo, 
402, li, 408, i, v. и; Mahi, 409, 1, s. v. Mole- 
islam, 440,1; xn. 1820: s. ә. Bind&bür, 685, 
i; ann. 1848: s. ғ. Candahar, 119, i, twice; 
ann. 1420: з. ә. 115,1; ann, 1408:. a ә. 
ВатЬооќ, 595, ilj ann. 1510: s. v. Surat, 664, 
it; ann. 1516: е. ә. Ostecha, 188, i, s. v, 
Dabal, 225, 1, а. v. Delhi, 284, Н, s. b. Opium, 


489, ii, г. ». Ohieane, 777, i; ann. 1517: s. v. 
Deocan, 288, ii; ann. 1525: s. >. Googul, 
296, i; апп. 1586: s.v. Mangalore (b), 822, 
i; ann, 1588: s. э. Godarery, 391, i, 4. v. 
Balsette (a), 594, ii; ann. 1558: г. э. Burat, 
665, i; ann. 1568 : ғ. ә. Balaghaut, 88, ii; 
ann, 1568: s. p. Koot, 875, ii, s. ». Maund, 
481, ii; ann. 1508: s. р. Macareo, 403, i; 
anm. 1590: 5, s. Tenasserim, 696, i, twice; 
ann. 1618: s. р. Dongaree, 255, i; ann. 1672: 
8. э, Cafila, 770, i; ann. 1674: гә. 115, i; 
ann. 1814: г. р, Seedy, 610, il. 

Cambaya ; s. v. Pardao, 888, fi; ann. 1510: s, v. 

— Narsinga, 474, i; ann. 1518 : s. v. Gallevat (с), 
276, ji, twjoe; ann, 1521: s. р. Nixamalnoo, 
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83С, ii; ann. 1522 : s. v, Patole, 520, ii; ann. 
1525: s. v. Ohudder, 167, ii, г. v. Gogolla, 
993, ii, s. г, Putcbook, 565, i; ann, 1581: 
s.” Gogo, 298,i; ann. 1538: s. г. Melique 
Verido, £23, i; aun. 1585: e. г. Batigan, £54, 
i; ann, 1541: s. r. Peking, 526,1; ann.1658: 
s. о. Ganda, 277, di, з. v, Macareo, 408, 
i,txioe; ann. 1054: з. p. Madrafexso, 406, ii, 
в. р. Bunda, 659, ii; ann. 1568: s. e. Opium; 
489, 11; ann. 1572: s. e. Mogul, The Great, 
487,1; ann. 1602 : s. e, Gogo, 298,1; ann.1611: 
s.s. Hing, 818, ii; ann. 1644: з. p. Macareo, 
403 ii, s. v». Opium, 888, ii; snn. 1672: s. г. 
Oat в Eye, 774, ii; апп, 1710: s. р. Veranda, 
737, ii; ann. 1727: s. р. Loonghce, 396, ii. 

Cambayatys; ann. 1610 : s.v. Bankshall (a), 47, i. 

Cambayoo; ann. 1572: з. т. Mogul, The Great, 
497, i. 

Cambaye; ann. 1610: s.».. Anile, 22, ii; ann, 

1768: s. э, Dinl-Sind, 792, i. 

Cambayeu ; ann. 1726: s. r. Comboy, 188, ii. 

Cambzys; s. v. 115, i, з. v. Piece-goods, 536, 1. 

Cambello; ann. 1615: s. г. Orankay, 492, i. 

Cambeth ; ann. 1320: s. v. Cambay, 115, i. 

OCambbt ; ann. 1711 : s. v. Perpetuano, 848, i. 

Oambodge; ann. 1878: s. р. Paddy, 496, i. - 

Cambodia ; ann 1598: s. v. Laos, 885, ii. 

Cambodgiens; ann. 1869: s. e. Lungooty, 401, i 

Oambagia ; s. ғ, Ohumpuk, 167, ii. 

Osmbeia; апп, 158b: в. v. Camboja, 115, ii, 
twice; ann. 1560: s. », Laos, 885, ii; ann. 
1652: s. p, Cochin-Chins, 174, ii, 

Camboja; s. р. 115, i and ii, s. ғ. Cashew, 129, 
i, 6. р. Comar, 188, i, з. s. Eagle-woud, 258, 

71, twice, s ә. Factory, 264, ii, s, ғ. Panthay 
(A), 510, ii, twice, 511, i, s. р. Pra, 551,1 
s. v, Shan, 622, ii; aon. 1520: s. э. Suttee, 
668, ii; aun. 1585:' г, v, Lanchara, $84 i; 
ann. 1552 : s. р. Calambae, 110, ii, s. ». 115, ii; 
ann. 1558: в. р. Laos, 885, ii, г. v. Zirbad, 
750,1; ann. 1573: s.v. 116,1; ann. 1618: 
г. r. Len John, 884, ii; anu.1615: г. o. 
Bamboo, 41, ii; ann, 1767: а. р. Sonaparania, 
647, i. . 

Cambeja; апп, 1552: s. р. Champs, 140, ii. 

Cambojan;s. v. Pra, 551,1, г.г. Presidency, 553, i. 

Cambojans; s. г. Camboja, 115, ii. 

Cambolim; s. o. Cumbly, 216, i. 

Cambolih; ann. 1606: s. e. Cumbly, 216, i.. 

Cembrie; s. р. Chintz, 155, ii, s. э. Grass-cloth, 
801, i, s. э. Pieoe-goods, 586, i; ann. 1784: 
в. ғ. Kerseymere, 865, ii. 


Oaweexe; s. e. 116, i, 771, i, 

Camel cloth ; ann. 1850: s. р. Oumbly, 216, i. 

Cameleen; ann. 1818: s. г. Cumbly, 216, ii. 

Cameloopard; г. э. Giraffe, 288, ii. 

Camelleopard ; ann. 20: s. р. Giraffe, 288, ii. 

Camel-men; ann. 1845: s. р. Dhooly, 242, i. 

Oamelopard ; B. C. 2u: s. v. Giraffe, 288, ii. 

Onmelopardalis; ann. 880: в. v. Giraffe, 289, L 

Camolopárdalis; ann. 210: s. v. Giraffe, 389, i. 

Camelopardalus ; в, р. Giraffe, 288, ii. 

Camel’s hair; s. г. Cumbly, 210, i; ann. 1850: 
з. v. Cumbly, 216, i. 

Oamerong; ann. 1727: s, г. Gombrocn, 295,5. 

Canosa; s. р, Cameeze, 116, i. 

Oameru; ann. 1843 : s. ғ, Maund, 481, ii. 

Camfera Fansuri; ann. 1298 : г. р. Camphor, 117, i. 

Oamiora; апр. 1506: з. г. Camphor, 117, i; 
ann. 1598: s. г. Bang, 45, i, 

Camisa; s. р. Cameese, 110, i; ann. 1404: s. р. 
Oameeze, 771,1; апп. 1578: s. v. Cámeexe 
116, i. 

Oamises; ann. 1464: s. р. Camceze, 116, i. 


L 


-| Oamisias; ann. 400: s. v. Oameeze, 116,1. 


Oamijeverio; ann.1531: s.v. Congereram, 783, ii. 

Camlese ; ann. 1690: s. v. Oumbly, 216, i. 

Oamlet ; ann. 1854: з. v. Snclát, 658, ii. 

Oammska ; ann. 1840: s. v. Kincob, 869, 1. 

Cammocca; s. т. Kincob, 868, ii; ann. 1840: 
г. v. Kincob, 869, i. 

Camnrul-poshes; ann. 1718 : s. е. Cumbly, 216, i. 

Camoean; ann. 1404 : s. v. Kinoob, 869, i, s. э. 
Kowiow, 377, i. : : 

Camocas ; ann. 1380: s. р. Kincob, 869, i; ann, 
1688 : г. р’ Kincob, 369, ii. 

Camocato; ann. 1474: г. ғ. Kincob, 369, i. 

Oamolim; ann. 1498: s. г. Zamorin, 745, ii. 

Osmorij ; ann. 1553 : з. г. Ootwal, 208, i. 

Camorim; ann. 1710 : г. e. Poscania, 581,4. 

Camorim; ann. 1498 : s. р. Zamorip, 745, ii, 

Camorin ; ann. 1552 : s. v. Cerame, 188, i, twice; 
ann, 1553: з, г. Tanor, 861, ii, twice. 

Camorym; ann. 1503: s. р. Peon, 528, і. 

Camotte ; ann. 1618: s. v. Y am, 745, i. 

Oamp ; =. г. 116, i, twice, s. v. Campoo, 117,1, s. v. 
Compound, 286, ii (a and b), 187, ii; ann. 
1875: s. ғ. Compound, 187, i. 

Camps ; ann. 1552: s. р. Calambas, 110, ii. 

Campegns ; s. г. Compound (a), 186, i. 

Campagne; 8. >. Compound, 186, i and fi (b). 

Oampafia; =. ғ. Compound (a), 186, i; ann. 
1834: s. р. Compound, 188, ii. 

Oampane; anr. 1608-10: s. г. Datura, 281, ii, 
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Oampanganghi; ann, 1092: s. >. Covo-de-Mer, 

177,1, 

Campanha; s. p, Compound (в), 186, і, twice. 

Oampao ; s. р, Compound (2), 186, i. 

Oampar; ann, 1551: s. v. Oslambao, 110, ii, 

Oamphire; s. ә, Mendy, 433, ii; ann. 1628: 
&. v, Camphor, 117, i; ann. 1797: s. v. Baroe, 
58, i; ann, 1776: s. р, Tyre, 724, ii. 

Camphor; s. р. 116, i (7 times) and ii (7 times), 
s. v. Ananas, 90, 1, s, v. Вагов, 58, i, 4 times, 
s. v. Malabathrum, 414, ii, twice, s. p.. Bugar, 
654, il, s. v. Wood-oil, 741, i; ann. 990: s. р. 
Calay, 111, i; ann, 940: s. v. 116, ii; ann, 948: 
г. v. Cubeb, 214, ii; ann. 1150: ғ, v, Mace (2), 
404, i; ann. 1200 : s. ғ. Teak, 698, i; ann. 
1224: s. v, Java, 848, і; ann. 1298: в.р. Betal, 
67, ii, в. r. 117, i; апп, 1848: s, v. Myrobalan, 
466, fi; ann. 1847 : s, s, Hurtanl, 828, 1, twice ; 
&nn, 1506: 8. v. 117, i, 8 times, s. р. Tenasserim, 
696, i, twice ann. 1516: г. v. Borneo, 80, ii ; 
апп, 1563: з. v. Ohina (n. p.), 152, i, 8 times ; 
апп. 1590 (8 times), 1726, 1786 and 1875 
(8 times): ә, р, 117, i. 

Camphora; апп, 1584: г, р, Borneo, 81, i. 

‚ Camphre; s, p. Oamphor, 116, il 

Camphre Fansoíri; ann, 1880 : s, р. Java, 848, ii, 

Campinho;-%, v, Componnd (a), 186, i; ann. 
1860 : s, v. Compound, 188, ii, 

Campo; s, v. Campoo, 117, i, в, р, Compoand, 
(a), 186, i (twice) and ii, (b), 186, ii, 4 times, 
187, ii, see 268, if, footnote; ann. 1500: з, р. 
Factory, 263, fi; ann, 1888. s е. Campos, 
117, і - 

Campo Olin; ann. 1601: s. о. Kling, 878, ii, 

Oampon; e. ә, Compound, 187, i. 

Oampon Bendara ; anm. 1618: s. v. Compound, 
188, i, 

Oampon Ohelim; ann. 1618 ; s. v. Oheling, 144, 
і, г... Compound, 188, i, twice, 4. ә, Kling, 
874, i, 

Osmpon Obina; ann. 1618: s, ». Oompound, 
188, i, 8 times, 

Campong Malayo; ann. 1811: s. р. Oompound, 

Oampoo ; s, v. 117, i; ann, 1800: s. v. Pultan, 
846, i; ann. 1808 : a, р. 117, i, twice, 

Campoy ; s. р, Tea, 691,1 ИШ 

Campsay; ann, 1849: s, », Macheen, 406, i, 

Camion ; ann, 1585: s. ә, Canton, 121, ii, 

Oamvoones; ann. 1704: s, v. Upas, 780, ii, 

Camyse ; ann. 1498: г.у, Cameess, 116, i. 

Can ; ann, 166 — : э, р. Peking, 526, Í. 
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Can, Great; ann, 1298: s. v, Sugar, 655, ii, twice. 

Oanaca; ann. 1582: s, э, Gentoo, 280, ii, 

Oanacappels; ann. 1672: s, э. Conicopoly, 190, i, 

Oanacopola; ann, 1578: s, г, Conicopoly, 190,1, 

Canscopoly; ашп. 1548: s, », Conicopoly, 190, i. 

Oanada ; ann. 1568: s. ғ. Ouseuss, 787, i; ann. 
1554: s. о, Мегой], 484, i. 

Oanamellae; ann, 1220: s. p, Bugar, 655, i. 

Oananor; ann. 1506: э. s, Bahar, 86, i, # v. 
Cannanore, 121, i; ann. 1510: s. v. Ооп, 180, 
ii, 3 timos; апп, 1552: s, v, Anchediva, 20, ii, 
& v, Pattamar, 520, ii; ann, 1558 : s.v, Narsinga, 
474, i; ann, 1562; ж.р. Delly, Mount, 285, ü; 
ann, 1563 s р. Saffron, 589, ii ; ann, 
1567: s v. Jaggery, 841, i; anu, 1579: s, v. 
Oannanore, 12], i, twice, г, ә, Oochin, 174, i, 
twice, з. р. Oranganore, 211, ii, s v. Quilon, 
570, ii, twice; ann, 1610: s. p, Bazaar, 57, i. 

Üsnanore; s. v. Factory, 364, i; ann. 1610: 
з. v. Narsinga, 474, i; ann, 1727: s. v. Cadjau 
(a), 107, ii; ann. 1767: к v. Moplsh, 448, il 

Oananoro; ann. 1508: s, p. Ormus, 493, i, twice, 

poll; ann. 1580: ap. Conicopoly, 190, 
i, - 

Oanara; ө, v. Bacanore, 88, ii and footnota, 
8. v, Bamboo, 40, ii, s, s, Beton], 54, i, s. р, 
Boitoul, 61, ii, s. v. Oalyan, 114, ii, э. ә. Cafara, 

7 117, ii, twice and footnote, а, р, Oarnatic, 
126, ii, twice, 126, i, # р. Ooncan, 189, ii, s, v. 
Coomkee (a), 194, i, s, ». Coorary, 194, i, s, >. 
Oorcopali, 196, ii, see 202, ii, footnote, а, o, 
Oastard-A pple, 221, ii, ә, р, Honore, 321, i, s. v. 
Jain, 841, ii, a. ә, Mangalore, 499, i, s. p, 
Navi, 475, i, a. ә. Parabyko, 512, i, twice | 
з. v. Poon, 547, i, a. s, Barong, 602, i, seo 665, 
ii, footnote, s, р. Wootz, 749, i, s э, Oanarin, © 
771, ii, o. v. Pardao, 887, ii, a. v. Banguicer, 
858, ii, s. v. Buttes, 859, ii; ann. 1588: ,۾‎ P, 
Godavery, 291,1; ann, 1552: s. v. Deccan, 238, 
ii, s.v. Malabar (А), 418, i; ann, 1658: a. Р, 
Сопоап, 189, ii, twice; ann, 1598 : a, р, 

118, i; ann. 1602: s, v». Pagoda (o), 502, i; ann, 
1612: s. v. Raja, 571, ii; ann, 1614: З, р, 
Oshara, 118, i, 3 times, s, о. Carnatio, 126, i; 
апп, 1015 : в, р, Osfara, 118, i; апп, 1616: - 
s. v. Lingam, 895, i, twice; ann, 1693 and 1673 
(4 times): в, р, Osfara, 118, fi; ann, 1678: 
s. о. Onrnatic, 126, i, twice; ann. 1726 and ` 
1797: s. v. Oańara, 118, ii; ann. 1760: s. r. 
Hendry Kendry, 814, i; ann, 1786: ar, 
Gardes, 278, ii; ann, 1800:' s, р. Bandy, 44; 
ii; ann. 1885: е, ө. Poon, 647, ij. ann. 1878 ; 


Lvevusr, 1001] 





+ v. Celed Diatriots, 137, ii; апп, 1885: s v. 
Feedy, 855, i, s. р. Toucan, 868, ii. 

Одаага; з. г. 117, i 

Gararí; ana. 1558 (6 times) and 1072 (twice) : 
&. р. Оайага, 118, i. 

Оаглгаз; ann. 1002: ә, г. Goa, 290, i. 

Car arese ; e. р. Bacanore, 88, ii, s. г. Badega (b), 
El, il, €wios, s. v. Bamboo, 4), ii, twice, s. v, 
Сабага, 117, ii, s, v, Üarnatie, 125, ii, twice, 
« v. Oatochu, 138, i, з. v, Ошту, 217, ii, з. v. 
Dravidian, 251, ii, s. р. Ginger, 286, ii, s. v. 
Gour (b), 298, i, a. v. Hullis, 326, ii, s. р. Jack, 
£85, ii, s. р, Malayalam, 417, i, s.v. Paddy, 
195, ii, s. o. Papaya, 511, ii, s. v. Parbotty, 
£13, ii, s. p. Patola, 020, ii, s. o. Poon, 547, i, 
€. о. Wootz, 743, i, twice, s. р. Batta, 763, ii, 
є. v, Gaurian, 800, i; ann. 1552: s. e. Oafiara, 
118,1; ann, 1578 : s. v. Datura, 281, i; ann. 
1885: s, ғ. Seely, 855, i 

Oamari ; ann. 1516: s. г. Oa£ara, 117, ii; ann. 
5602: г. ғ. Kennery, 865, i. 

Canaries; ann. 1553: s, v. Moluceas, 441, i. 

Oararij; 8. e. Oańara, 117, й; апп, 1552: в.р 

' Cagara, 118, i, 

Osrarim; ann. 1535: s. v. Caúsra, 117, ii, 118, i. 

Cararin; s. р. 771, ii, twice; ann, 1558 : s, р 
Оооо, 176, i; ann. 1563: s. р. Carambola, 123, 
і a. v. Jack, 838, i, з, v. Saffron, 589, ii ; aan. 
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1578: s. v. Mort-de-ohien, 449, ii, 455, i; 
ann. 1672: s. v. Canara, 118, ii. 

Oanarine; ann. 1581: s.v, Bombay, 766, ii; ann. 
1801: s. v. Gentoo, 981, ii. 

Oanarium strictum; в, v. Demmer, 228, il. 


Osnat ; ann, 1616: s. г. Oanant, 118, ii, 
Osnatiok; ann. 1678: з. г, Carnatio, 126, i, 8 
times. 


Oanaut; ә. р, 118, ii, а. o. Fly, 271,1; апи. 
1702 and 1798: s. о. 118, ii. 

Oanay ; ann. 1807 : s. р. Oawnoy, 188, i, 8 times. 

Oanbaya; 160, i, footnote ; ann. 1548: s. г. 
Mosque, 452, ii; ann, 1554 : a, v. Bombay, 77, ii. 

Osachanis ; ann, 1799: з. г, Ounchunos, 217, i. 

Oancoply; ann. 1680: s. п. Oonicopo'y, 788, iv 
and ii, 

Oánooply; aun, 1680: г. г, Conicopoly, 783, i. 

Cancrelat; в. р. Cockroach, 175, i. 

Candahar; г. р. 118, ii, 119, i, twice, 771, ii: 
ann, 1670: s р. Afgbán, 5,1; ann. 1857: 
s. э. Hing, 818, ii. 

Candaharians ; ann. 1554: s. г. Beiramee, 61, i. 

Candakeen ; ann. 1613: s. v. Dungaroe, 255, i. 

Oandaor ; ann. 1071: s. г. Candahar (a), 771, ii. 

Oandar ; ann. 1552: s. v. Candahar, 119, i. 

Oandareen ; s. р, 119, i, s. г. Масе (b), 404, ii. 

Canlaulah; ann. 1825: s, г. Олуап, 114, ii; 
ann, 1826 : s. v. Ghaut (b), 282, i, 


(To be continued.) 
ANI VIAL ИИ 
MISCELLANEA. 


SPADES AND DRAGONS, 
A STUDY IX CURRENOY. 


EnRAprEs of the commercial columns in the 
Indian daily papers will be familiar with „Һе fact 
tha; the exchange rate of sovereigns is usually tho 
subject, of two quotations, “ dragons” bearing a 
тале that falls short of the price of other sore. 
reigns by an anna or two. The Englishman, who 
has been accustomed to pay out his gold coins at 
home without considering whether they bear a 
dragon or a ooat of arms on the reverse, is puzzled 
to find, now that sovereigns are coming into uso 
in this country, that the market value of the coins 


var.es with the device that they bear. It will, 


peraaps, be no less a subject for surprise to him 
to barn that these same sovereigns are commonly 
referred to by the natives who handle them as 
“gaineas” — an epithet which at first seems a 
tri£e misplaced ; in fact, it may occur to him that 
the only reason discernible for calling a sovereign 
a guinea is thot it is not a guinean ; and he will be 


disposed to decide that this is hardly adequate. 


With reference to the first of these conundrums, 
the differential value of sovereigns, varying in 
favour of those not bearing a dragon on the 
reverse, enquiries іп the Bombay market hare 
elicited the information that, in the opinion of many 
merchants and brokers of the Western Metropolis, 
the gold contained in the ‘‘spade” sovereigns 
(“ spade” ia а useful term for denoting the sove- 
reigns stamped with the Royal arms on a shield 
of spade shape) is of better touch than that of the 
“dragons.” The opinion is not confined to the 
bazars, but is shared by experts in currency 
questions. This conviction induces purchasers of 
these coins who intend using them for ornamental 
purposes, such as forming a necklace by stringing 
a number of them together, an ornament much 
affected by the fair-ser in India, to offer an anna - 
or two more than the market rate for dragon 
sovereigns in order to secure the more favourite 
coin known asa Spade guinca. 


There is another reason why the “ spade” sore- 
reign is more appreciated for ornamental purposes 
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than its fellow. Musalmans prefer it on account of 
the “Sunnah” or behesi of the Prophet whieh 

. discourages the wearings of any effigy made in the 
likeneas of a living thing, and equally forbids the 
possession of pictures or portraits capable of being 
so described. There was, it would seem, sufficient 
reason for the iesue and enforcement of this 
behest in theearly days of Islam. The conversion 
wholesale of many of the tribes of Arabia to the 
teneta of the Founder of this religion was -not 
wnoccasionally carried out with a rapidity that left 
aome of the many new converta spiritually little 
changed їп more than the name of their faith, and 
was for this reason marked by no little baok- 
sliding into idolatrous praotices on the part of 
these half-fodged Muslims, These could not 
without difficulty at once divest themselves entire- 
ly of their early beliefs, dear to them through 
long practice and hereditary mstinct. The primi- 
tive form of worship discarded by these converts 
would appear to have been of the nature of 
fetiah-worship, that early stage in the evolution 
of religion which may perhape be described as 
-Pantheism im its esoterio aspect and exoterically 
Polytheistio, known in modern scientific language 
as Animism. 


These “ ex-Animista," then, were wont to carry 
about their persons rude images of their former 
gods, and, while seemingly bowing down to the 
Unseen Allah, would secretly worship the for- 
bidden but more familiar deity of thair forefathers. 
І was in order to strengthen theee waverors and 
backsliders that tho famous “Sunnah” against 
tHe use of pictures and efügios was promulgated 
by the Prophet. ° 


It will be sean that this “behest” furnishes a 
good reason why the orthodox Musslman should 
select the “spade” sovereign in preference to the 
“ dragon.” Oritics may urge that the “ spade” 
sovereign also bears an image, that af the Queen 
qr her predecessor, on the obverse. This is true, 
yet it will be found to be in no way inconsistent 
with the explanation already given. The Sunnah 
aimed against images has, by a wise convention, 
been held not to apply to an incomplete effigy 
- much аз а head or bust alone. Hxpediency seems 
to have called for this latitude in the application 
of the. law, for otherwise an orthodox Musalman 
would only be in position to receive payment in 
coin né a seerifice of his religions scruples against 


the medium in which payment is tendered. 


Widiont wishing to libel the Mahomedan “in tho 


Breet,” the presumpliom may be hazarded that. 


his religions scruples would stand but а poor 
chanoe in such a contingency. . 


Thus, а preference for the metal from which 
they have been coined and tho absence of St. 
George's famous battíe scene from the reverse 
are possibly to no little extent responsible for 
the higher quotations or sovereigns of the spade 
type. Other reasons may be known to reeidents in 
India who have had their attention drawn to the 
aubiest of this note. I havenotco far been able to 
discover them in Bombay. The origin of the term 
“guinea” for tho sovereign, a name that js 
coming into use in many perts of the country 
where it was formerly unknown, on aooóunt of 
nativos becomiug for the first. time familiar with 
sovereigns, a familiarity traceable to the working 
of the Ourrency Act which recently made them 
legal tender in India, is presumably to be explained 
aga survival from the days when guineas ware in 
circulation. I learn from Captain Hudson, 
І M.8., of Her Majesty's Mint in Bombay, that 
from 1760 to 1785 the guinea in circulation bore 
the effigy of George ПІ. on the obverse, with in: 
scription Dei Gretie; the reverse showing tho 
Royal Arms, including the Fleur de Lys, and 


inscribed 1774, M.B.F. et H. Rex F.D. B. et 


L. D. B. БВ. J. А. T. et Н. The arms were 
quartered on a acutoheon of irregular shape. From 
1787 to 1798 a new guinea, bearing the same 
Obverse and stamped in reverse with the Royal 
Arms in a spade, was in use, The inscription on 
the reverso was as before. 


The modern spade sovereign is, therefore, 
anfiiciently like its predecessor, the guinea, to 
suggest a reason for the use of the termi by 
natives in describing it. By an extensiof of the 
word such as we are familiar with iw the East, 
e. g., kirkit trom orioket, uad so applied to tennis 
and other games played with a ball, etc., * guinee”” 
now denotes sovereigns of all designs — an 
instance of the development of the common 
noun which may be interesting to philologists as 
representing the process by which originally the 
common term was evolved in speech. 


В. E. ExTrHovEx. 
November 23rd, 1909. 


[ I understand that in Oaloutta " guinea" has 
since the introduction of the Currency Act, come 
to mean a sum of fifteen rupees, just as“ gold 
mohur ” has long been made to stand for sixteen 
rupees and “pagoda” for three and half 
rupees. — Б. О. Tuwrr] 


uM LI CECI cR CR O CI RR ل‎ 
31 This information has bees kindiy supplied hy Khan Bahadur FaatullaH Latfoll-" 
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NOTES ON INDIAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


BY J. Y. FLERT, 1.0.8, (Rwrp.), PH.D, 018. 
Tho places mentioned in the British Museum plates of Vira-Baty&krayadóva. 


HIS record has been published by me, with a lithograph, in Vol. XIV. above, p. 140 ft. 

. It pute forward the name of a king Vira-Batyüsrayadóva, son of Gévindaraya, whom 
it Cesoribes as the supreme lord of Kaly&ngpura the best of towns, as a sun to the water-lily 
(ficwering in the daytime) that was tho family of the Ohálukyas, and as born in the 
Sémavaihba or Lunar Race, And it farther describes him as reigning at Kalyâgapura, and 
ав being engaged, at the time when the-record was issued, in a state progress throngh the 
southern territories, in the course of which his camp was pitched? near (the temple of) the 
god Kopésvara, 

Kalyânapura is the modern Kalyâni in the Nizam's Dominions. And the record thus 
repeesents Vira-Batylárayadêva as a descendant and successor of the great Western Ohálukya 
kirizs, whose dynasty came to an end about A. D. 1190. It must be remarked that it is noi 
quiie certain that this record is а genuine one. All that сап be said for the present, however, 
on this point, ia, that there is no particular reason why there should not have been & prince 
Vira-Satyhfrayadêva, — in, say, the thirteenth or fourteenth century A. D.,4 which is the 
per:od ‘to which the composition of this record may be referred, — claiming Chálukya descent, 
and possessing certain amount of power over some of the territories that had formed part of 
the Western Ohilukya kingdom, though he certainly cannot have been &ctually reigning as &. 
paramount king at Kalyani. : - 

The récord goes on to recite that,-on a specified day in the Bhêva sahratsara, with whioh, 
however, no year of an era is coupled,5 there was granted, apparently by Vira-Saty&frayadtva 
himself, a village named Selagara, in a district called the Mirifije three-hundred kampana, 
and in a group of villages described as tho Kohgulavali twelve,’ It divides the whole village 
intc certain properties. Of these, one, called the manneye-sthalarpiiti, seems to be specified ag 
assiznod to а certain Bhtmarâya, the medakhastipdderakskapálaba or captain of the guards of 
elephants.” Another was set apart for the purposes of the ashfabAga-t&jakh-ssámya. Others 
wers amignod to the Milasthina god, to the Jin&laya or Jain temple, to the god Mailiradéva, 
and te the god Brahmadéva, Others were assigned to the Nédgérwada or headman of tho 
group of villages, and to a certain Btreyanfyaks, the МАИ or keeper of the garden of the 
Milasthina god, and to the Sonndra or goldsmith, the Dvárapálya or gatokedper, and the 





х Dahehina distvora-digvijaye-ylird ; see Ep. Ind, Yol VI. p. 51, note 5. | 
Y Kajabem-utkalita, or kajaka matkalta ; see pago 220 above, note 36. 
E Bee my Dynasties of the Konorese Districts (in the Goxeiteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol 1. Part IL), р. 885, 


т Pálarekika is exclaimed in Monier- Williamu’ Sanskrit Dictionary as meaning, in the plural, ‘armed 
гед by the side of an elephant in battle to рсофос its fast . | sia: 
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Ndvfya or barber." And tho last assignment was mado, acoording to the text, to the авт, 
This word, however, which means ‘the ring-finger,'* must be a mistake for anámika, meaning 
the Mahars, M&hgs, Chimbhirs, ete, 


The record then proceeds to define the boundaries of Belagara. And here it places, on 
the north-east, the junction of the three villages of Kofigulavali, Borevalí, and Selagára; 
on the south-east, the junction of Madubavi, Vor&bali, and Belagêra ; on the west-sonth-went, 
the junction of Be]uvulike, Madskunike, and Solagira ; and, on the north-west, the junction 
of Kohgularali, Beluvanike, and Selagürs, In this passage mention is also made, in lino 40, 
of & village named Viradharavuna, somewhere on the east of Selagêra, and, in line 45, of a 
hill named Dharagiri or Baragiri, which touched the boundary of Madakugiko and vas . 
somewhere betwoen the south-east and the west-south-weet, and, in line 49-50, of a hill named 
Andharáügiri, which was somewhere towards the west, and, in lines 50, 52, of a hill nemsd 
Undraparvata, Undregiri, which was somewhere on the north-west, 


Mirthje is, of course, the modern Miraj, the chief town of the Senior Miraj State in the 
Honthern Mar&tha Country, in lat. 16° 49’, long. 74° 49”, about twenty-eight miles towards the 
east-by-north from Kólhápur. And the Miritje three-hundred kampaņa of this record was 
perhsps the head-quarters subdivision of the Mirifije territory, which seems to be desorited 
elsewhere as а three-thousand provinoe.lo í ` 


Kohgulavali is the * Kongnoolee ’ of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 40 (1852), — the * Kog- 
Holi’ of the Postal Directory of the Bombay Oirole (1879), and of the Deccan Topographical 
Survey sheet No. 90 (1888),11 — the village-sito of which is eighteen miles cast-north-ecat 
from Miraj. The word vali representa, of course, velk, = halji, palli, ‘a settlement, an abole, 
a hamlet, a village.’ And we may take the old name of the village as Kohgulavalli, and the 
modern name as Kofiganoó]i.!1 

Selagara is tho ' Surgul' of the Atlas sheet, and the * Balgar* of the Postal Dinectory 
"and fhe Topographical sheet, about ono mile and a quarter on the south of Koüganób]i.! The 
name of Borevali has disappeared ; and the iands of this village seem to have been inoorpora-ed 
Into the eastern lands of Salgar. Madubáwi is * Mudbawee, 'Madbhav, — standing, no 
doubt, for Madbavi, Madbhávi,4.— six and a half miles towards the south-south-east from 
Salgar: it is now separated from Salgar by the lands of * Bomnál' 'Arlihatti, and ‘Shiru ;’ 
and some of those lands probably represent Vorebali, {Һе паше of which, again, has disappeared. 
Beluvalike or Beluvanike is * Bellokhee,’ * Belankhi,' — of which the real spelling seems to 
be Belwanki, — three miles on the south-west of Salgar., The name of Madakunike, also, 
has disappeared, unlees the village is represented by 'Muikoonkee, ‘Matkunki,’ about seven- 
teen miles away towards the weet-north-wost from Selgar: that, however, with six or seven 

* Bead, more correctly, Sónár, Dvárapdla, and МАИ. 


* Beo Vol. IV. abore, p. 86. The verse about the andmidri is also to be f 
Banski MBS. p. ‚ where it is quoted from th 


P I take АП the distances, of oqures, from village-sie to village-site, Tho lands оё Konganó|iand Байрас toob 
-each other, 


- Ахд І know that, in the 


П 
1 
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othe: villages now intervening, seems almost too far away to be concerned in the present matter ; 
and it appears more likely that the lands of the Madakunike of the record are now represented 
by tae lands of the ‘Kuktoli’ of the Topographical shest, about five miles towards the north- 
wesi-by-west from Salgar, The name of Virüdharevuns, again, has disappeared. Dharegiri 
or Baragiri seems to denote the range of hills, seen best in the Atlas sheet, which comes close up 
on the weet to ‘Lingnoor, ' Lingnur, seven miles towards the south-west-by-south from Salgar, 
Ancharágiri is probably the isolated hill close on the north-weat of Belwanki. And the Undre- 
perzate or Undragiri must bo the hill now known as Juná-Panhf]à or Old Panhalá, about 
three and ә half miles west-by-north from Balgar.!s 

The Kohgulavelli twelve, originally belonging entirely to the Mirifije country, seems to 
hava been now very much split up in respect of ownership. According to the Topographical 
sheet, Kohgan0]i belongs to the Junior Miraj State; Salgar and Jun&-Panhdla belong to Ваһ; 
Madbûvi or Madbhavi belongs to Ghérpade ; and Belwanki belongs to the А+ taluka. 

As noted above, the record asserts that, when the grant was made, Vira-Satylfrgyadêva 
whe eno&mped near the god Kopésvara. This means that he was at Koppam, a famous 
batile-fleld of the Western Ohalukyas and the Ohôjas. And I shall show on another occasion 
thas Koppam is the modern Khidrüpur, in the KOlh&pur territory, near the confluence of the 
Ky-shná and the Düdh-Gahgá. Not far away, there was Küdgalseihg&m, another famous battle- 
field of the same two foes. And in the same neighbourhood there was Karandai, which is the 
molern Ifichal-Karafiji, where the. Ohó]a king Hijakóferivarma-Virarüjindra I, expected 
the Ohdlukya king Áhavamalla-Sómáévara I. to come in order to fight him once again at 
Кї а!выйдаш 1% 


The places mentioned in the spurious Wadgaon platos. 


This record is No. 86 in the list of Spurious Records on Page 218 above, It deserves, for 
various reasons, to be edited. But it has nob yet been so dealt with. And I quote it, chiefly for 
gosgraphical purposes, from ink-impresafons made by me in 1891, when the original plaios were 
serb to me by Khàn Bahiddr Meherjibbai Kuvarji Tarapurwals, Diwin of Kélhipur. The 
original plates were then in the possession of B&bij! and Raghu, sons of Krishna Tapktré, of 
Wadgaon in the Alt4m subdivision of the Kôlhipur State. And they were, presumably, 
yeturned to those same persons, when they were sent back by me. . 


The record claims, in the first place, а grant whioh, it asserta, was made by a Навакол 
king Amóghavarsha, by whom, however, it really means Indra III. It says that he had 
боле to Kurunda for the purpose of celebrating the festival of his coronation; that is to gay, 
that he had come to Kurundwad, whioh place is mentioned in the.sama way in the Nanafrf 
grants of A. D. 915, whioh tell us that Indra III. was then at Kurundaka for the festival of 
his coronation." And it claims that, on a specified day in the Bahndhânya saswatsara, Бев. 
Sethvat 720 expired, falling in A. D. 798, after performing a mahéydga or great sacrifice at tho 
time of oonquering the Dravila Rajôndrachóga, he granted to a thousand and one Bráhmans, 
of whom only one is specified, namely Mádhavachauvvorad!kahite of the Kannada lineage and 


" 


Qesettser ef. the Bombey Presiderey, Yol E Part-I. p. 182, note, where, however, the amo was wrongly talot вд 
Karupjake, The local Wadgaon record, though spurious, safioas- to make tke tdexkifleation certain. 


MV 
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the Kiéyapa géird, — Kar&háfa-chatusehaáre)-vishay-àntaró Mallakagrame-tridesarmadhy& 
Krishpavergna-mahinadt-pirvva-dig-bhigé Yeleyavapi-nima-grima, — “the village named : 
Yeloyavapi, in the Karsháfa four- -thousand prqvinoe, in the Mallakagrima thirty, on tho 
east of the great river Krishnavernê.” The reoord asserts that the king gave the village 
as а makégrahéra or “great agrakéra," (to be enjoyed according to) tho iribAógdbkyantareriddM, 
that is to say, on в joint tenure by Brihmays, by а god or gods, and by а private person,‘ and 
that he gave with it its hamlet called Dvijapalli, on the north of it, apparently consisting of 
twelve houses laid out according to the measure of seven oubits (hasta). And! in addition 
to saying that each of the Bráhmag donees received twelve nivartanas of land, it mentions 
а tenement of one thousand nisartanas according to the rod (danda) of twelve spans (Pitas), 
which it specifies as prabhusdámya, or "the property of the lord (of the villege),”5 and 
a tenement of four thousand ntvartenas, which it specifies as dévaddya, or “the portion 
of the gods." 


The appellation Kyishnaverns is already well known as one of the variants of the epigra- 
phic name of the river Kyishn&5 And we need say nothing further about the river here, 
except that, with the description of it in this record as лай най, “the great river,” we have 
to compare the Kanarese word perdore, also occurring as peldore, again meaning ' the great 
river,” and used to denote the K[ishpá, without even requiring to be attached ta the name of 
the river.” Also, the Karaháta four-thousend is known as а territorial division which took 
its name from the anoient| namo of Karhad, the hesd-quarters of the Karhid икә of the 





‚ Bitdra distrjot.* 


Wo have, аав; to find the village, claimed by the record, somewhere within a reason- 
able distance from Karhád, and on the east of the Kyiahp&. And, with these facts to guide us, 
(and with the help of some of the details given in the passages in this record which define the 
boundaries of Yeleyavâpi, we find that Yeleyavapi is the modern Yelavi, — the ' Yellavoo' of 
the Indian Atlas sheet No. 40 (1852), and the ‘Yeldvi’ of the Bombay Survey sheet No, 270 
1895), — the village-site of which is about five miles on the west of Tûsgaon, the head-quartera 
of the Tásgaon táluka of the Satara district, and three miles from the east bank of tho KyishyA, 
and twenty-seven miles towards the south-east-by-opsi from Karhid. 

Among the villages mentioned, and capable of identification, in the passage defining the 
boundaries of Yeleyavàpi, we have first Wimbani, somewhere on the east of Yeleyavhpi; this is 
the modern ‘ Wimnee,’ * Nimni, of the maps, the village-site of which is three miles south-east- 
by-cast from Yelávi, and the name of whiçh we may safely take as Міші. Mention is next 
made of a village named Uragagrama, “the village of makes,” or Pishanóragagrâms, “the 
village of rpck-snakes (P),” somewhere on the south af Nimbani;* this name, in either form, 
seems to be a rather fanciful substitute for Nagagrima, which would be exactly represented by 
Magaon, also called Nagaçn- -Nimni, about one mile south of Mimni, Further on, mention is 
made of & village named Pange, somewhere on the north-west of Yeleyavapi; this is 





з Read ohaiuksakasra. 4 Bee Vol. XIX. abore, p. 371. 

5 Mention is often made of the PrabAs of a village; for instance, in the cases of Midhava, the, Prabhu of 
Mágikyera]-Macigera]i-Manag (Ep. Ind. Vol. Y. p. $1), and Йсћһадётарја, the Prabhu of Abbeltr-Abiür (ibid. 
р. $81) And we also have the mention of a Mahiprebhs of an саргайба (ibid, p. 29). The office was evidently that ` 
of the gramédhipati, referred to in Ménavadharmasdstra, vii. 115, which says: — “Let him (the king) appoint a 
lord of one village (grâmasya odkipati), and а lord of ten villages, and а lord of twenty, and a lord af a hundred, 


' and a lord of a thowmind." Bui, whother the functions of a Prebha or Grémddhipats of a village were the same as 


those of a Ganda, РЫП, or village-headman, or what they were, bas 206 yet been made clear, 

* Beo page 376 below. т" Bee Ep. Ind. VoL Y. p. 169, note 6, and Vol, VI. p. 356. 1 Bee page 377 below. 

© The text has dakshinatah p/shénéraga-mAmao-grüma-páschimaiak, sta. The language of this part of the record is 
not altogether _ grammatical, And reference fs made several times, further on, to such landmarks as pdshine, 
‘a atone,’ mah-driighs-Aesti-péshdaa, ‘u sione bearing the representation cf a great elephant with a rider on it,’ aad 
p4shéna-pwlje, ‘a heap of stones.’ And so, perhaps, we ought to divide the text, and understand Н as meaning (ta © 
stone and the village named Uragagréma.”’ But, if there is any Native term cperespomding to our 'rock-smake,' 
then the name wey certainly be taken as Pishipóragagrima. . 
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* Pulloos,’ * Palus,’ about four and a half milos towards the north-west from Yelávi. Further 
on, we have в Village named Yanduli or Yanduli, somewhere on the north-east of Panaka ; this 
is 'Andlee, ‘Andhali,’ three and a half miles towards the north-north-east from ‘ Pulloos,’ 
* Pelos, and six and a half miles towards tho north-north-wost from Yelâvi. And finally we 
have а village or hamlet named Turuturapalli, which seems to be represented by the modern 
*Toorchee,' ' Turchi, throe miles north-cest-by-cast from YolAvi. 


. Other villages mentioned in the same passage, are, Uteavagrima, Bhagnadhanurgrâma, 
a deserted (dinya) hamlet named ‘hanuambépullika, and T&vrachülográma. These names, and 
that of the hamlet Dvijapalli, seem to have now disappeared. At any rate, the maps do not 
present anything answering to them. 

So, also, the maps do not presont any name answering to that of Mallakagrima, the 
village from which the group of villages known as the Mallakagrama thirty took its appella- 
tin. And it does not appear that the namo Mallakagráma can be a translation of Tásgaon. 
And it hardly seems likoly that the name of Tâsgaon, oan be & corruption of Tisgaon, “thirty- 
vilage But the maps shew, about five and a half miles on the north of Tásgaon, a large 
vilago called Visápur, the name of which is capable of meaning 'twenty-town:'ll It appears 
that the Tâsgaon jAgtr, which existed prior to 1848, consisted of eleven villages!? And 
I suspect that, at somo time or another, the original group of thirty villages was broken up into 
two groups, one of ten villages headed by Tásgaon, and one of twenty villages headed by 
Visápur, and that the name of Mallakagrâma then disappeared. 


It may be added that, after the passage defining the boundaries of Yeleyavápi, the record 
goes on to say that а certain Subhatutgs, also called Tuliga and Candamártanda and 
perhaps) Kogada ог Koganda, laved the feet of Vardévarapandita, and made certain allotments 
of land to various temples and for other purposes. By the name Gandamirianda, we ` know 
taat the rebord here means the Ráshpr&küte king Krishna III., a successor of Indra IIT. 
Tho details of those allotments, added together, amount to five thousand siraríanas, And this 
part of the record thus seems to put forward a subsequent redistribution of the two tonemonta 
of one thousand nivarianas and four thousand sivortaxas, which, according to tho first part, 
rere reserved as prabhudmya and dévadáya. The record concludes by claiming to have been 
-ritten by Sarvadéva, a servant of Ághóvallabhs (sic) of the Bata (sic) lineage. 


The places mentioned in the Karhad plates of A. D. 959. 

This record has been edited by Dr. Bhandarkar, with a facsimile lithograph, in Bp. Ind. 
Và. 1V. p. 278 ff. It recites that, on а specified day in the Kálaynkta seWatsara, Baka-Samvat 
880 (expired), falling in A. D. 959, tho HAshiraküta king Kyishys III., who was then encamped 
at Моран, granted to а great ascetic named Gaganafiva, a pupil of the  Aohdrya titnasiva who 
was the Sthdxapati or heed of the establishment of the god Valkaltévara of Karaháfa and had 
issued from the Karafijakhota succession (of teachers), a village named Каћкёњћ in a group - 
of villages known as the Kalli twelve which was attached (pretibaddha) to the Karahits 
province (siskaya). The boundaries qf Kalkê are specified. And we are told thar they were 
on the north and east a river named Kanhavanné, and on the south and west two villages the 
names of which, according to the published text, were [Péndu]rérh and Ádhérh. 


Жаран is tho village which is still known as Mélpédi, in the Ohittûr tAluka of tho North Ё 
Arcot district, Madras Presidency. The Kar&háfa of this record, however, is certainly the 
modern K&rhád in the Bátkrê district, Bombay Presidency," where the plates themselves 

1 'Mullegaon, 'Malangáon, a small village on the cast bank of the Agrayt river, about eleven miles on the 
east of Thagaon, does not seem to answer any of the required conditions. And ‘Mulgacn,’ * Mélgaon,’ a large 
village about five miles north-sest-by-cest from Міга}, certainly does not. 

п Pied means ‘an aggregate of twenty considered as an unis by simple men in counting or reckoning, в soore р’ 
for instance, РёйсА vied гкроуі, “five score rupeca:” see Molesworth and Candy's Mardth! Dictionary, under tied, 

13 Bos the Gazetteer ef the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XIX., Bitir, pp. 550, 258: 

13 Bee Ep. Ind, Yol. YI. p. 179. 3 Regarding Karhig and the Karahifa territory, soe page 877 ff. below. 
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found in digging out the foundations of an old and dilapidated house. And we have to find tho 
villages that are named in the reoord, somewhere within a reasonable distance from KarhAq. 


Dr. Bhandarkar was informed? that there is a village of the name of Kank, now included 
in the Junior Miraj State, some miles to the south-east of KarhAd; and also that that Village is 
bounded on the south by a villege named Pandtr, and on the west by a village named Adht, 
It was indicated to him that these villages are in the neighbourhood of a river now called the 
Agrani. He was further told that there is also а village of the name of Kall in tho vicinity. 
And, finally, he was told that the twelve villages of which Kalli is or was the chief, have now 
the following names : — 


1, Kallt. 5, Алы. 9, Khatáv, 

9, Kank. 6, Salgar. 10, Nignür. 

8, Ајда. 7, Békbikt, 11, Pandrêgâmy (Pandür Р), 
4, Sijûr. 8, Titür. 12, TAvét, 


This information is very circumstantial. But an examination of the details of it, with the help 
of maps, very soon shews that it is purely imaginativo. The Agrant river is a small river the 
name of which figures as * Agurnee' in the Indian Atlas sheet No, 40 (1852), as * Agran’ in the 
Bombay Survey sheet No. 270 (1895), as ‘Agarni’ in the Survey sheet No. 801 (1897), and ay 
' Agurni* ix the Survey sheet No, 802 (1897). It rises near KhênApur, which is twelve miles on the 
east of Vita (Vitr), the head-quarters of the Kh&nipur táluka of tho Satara district, and is about 
thirty-five miles on the east of Karhag. And, flowing southwards, it eventually joins the Krishná 
about cight miles on the south-west of Ац, tho head-quarters of the Аі tAlnka of the Belgaum 
district, If Kahkém is to be found on the Agranf, the only places where that river makes so 
decided a bend that it could form both the northern and the eastern boundaries of a village, are, near 
ihe 'Kuroolee! of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 40, the * Karoli’ of the Deocan Topographical 
Surrey sheet No. 90 (1888), about eighteen miles north-eest-by-east from Miraj, or else at the 
* Kullotee' of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 40, the * Kaloti' of the Bombay Survey aheet No. 801, 
twenty-five miles towards the east-by-north from Miraj. But neither there, nor anywhere else along ` 
the Agrant, do the maps ‘present any names answering in any way to the four villago-names given 
in the record, 

We can, however, identify some of the twelve villages reported to Dr. Bhandarkar as con- 
stituting now, or having formerly constituted, the Kalli group. They are to be found in the 
Indian Atlas sheet No. 40 (1852), and the Deocan Topographical Survey sheet No. 90 (1888), 
and the Bombay Burvey sheet No. 801 (1897). Taking everything togother, it is quite obvious 
that Salgar is tho village with which we have dealt on page 870 above, — the anoiont Belagáüra 
in thé Koügulavalli twelve in the Mirifije three-hundred kompara, — about one mile end а 
quarter on tho south of Koiganôli, whioh is eighteen miles easi-north-easi from Miraj. Åjûra 
is *Ajoor, ‘Ajur,’ seven miles on the cast of Kohganó]i, and on the other ‘side, the east, 
of the Bijür must be a mistake for * Seepoor,’ ' Bipur, seven miles towards the south- 
west-by-west from Kohgané]i, or else for * Beeroor, 'Birur, six miles on the east of Konge- 
nó]i. Bêkônkt must be a mistake for ‘ Bellokhee,’ * Belankhi,’ Be]wanki, already mentioned on 
page 870 above, four and a half miles south-west-by-south from Кођрәпёјі. Khajay must 
be the ‘Khuttao’ of the Atlas sheet, — shewn, however, in the Topographical sheet as 
' Kavtha,' — about eight miles on tho south of Kohgand]i. Nignir must be a mistake, either 
for *Nagnoor, 'Nágnur, eight miles towards the east-south-east from Koúganôli, and, with 
* Ajoor,’ ‘Ajur,’ on the east of the Agrant, or else for ‘ Lingnoor,’ * Lingnur,’ eight miles sonth- 
south-west from Konganôli. Pandrég&hv (Pandir 1) must be a mistake for ‘ Pandehgaon,’ 
‘Pandegaon,’ about three and а half miles on the east of Kobganôli. And Tåvát is ‘Taose,’ 
' Tíousi, a mile and a half beyond ‘Nagnoor,’ ' Rágnur,' and, with it and ‘ Ajoor,’ ‘Ajur, on 
the east of the Agrant, This accounta for eight of the twelve names given to Dr. Bhandarkar. 
As régards АДЫ and Titûr, it can only be said that, while the Topographical and Survey sheots 

1 Bos Ep. Ind, Vol. II. p. 281. 
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give very full details, even of hamlets, and are not likely to have omitted any village-narhe that 
really exists, any names answering to Ады and Titár cannot be found, either anywhere in the 
locelity to which the resulta shewn above fix us, or anywhere else except in the case of the 
‘Adhow,’ 'Adhiv,' of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 40 and its quarter-sheet N. E. (1886), threo 
mil«s north-north-east from Pandharpur in the Shôlâpur district. It is quito plain, however, 
tha; Dr. Bhandarker’s informant in some way or another hit, moro or less acourately, upon 
the group of villages which is referred to as the Koügulavali twelve in the British Museum 
pla os of Vira-Satyhérayadéva, But the maps do not prosent, anywhoro in tho noighbourhood 
of Xoiganôli, any names answering in any way to tho four villages-names givon in tho Karhhd 
rocord. There is no reason for thinking that the name Koigulavali, = Koigulava]]i- -Konganó]i, 
may have boen evolved out of the name Kalli, and that we may identify Kalli with Koiganô]i, 
anc assume that tho other throe village-names given in tho record do not now exist. And also, 

whother the grant purporting to have been issued by Vira-Satyfárayadêva is gonuine or not, 
there are no reasons for refusing to aocept the geographical details put forward in it, and for 
prcposing to place the Kofgulavalji twelve in tho Karaháta country instead of in tho Мігійје 
country. 

A sorutiny of the above-mentioned and other maps, covering the wholo of tho territory 
wkioh may by any possibility be considered as having been included in the Karahája country, 
fai ей to enable me to identify the villages named, according to the published text, in the record: 
It then occurred to me to examine the record itself more closely. And the result is that I find 
that, while there is no doubt about the names Kalli and Kahkórh, the names of the other 
two villages have not been deciphered correctly. 

First, as regards the name which has been read as [Pémdu]rém, == Péndurém, in line 64, 
Au examination of the characters d and ў throughout the record, shews quickly that the second 
akshara is tu, not dw. Tho first akshara is а rather anomalous one. The consonant does not 
rosomble at all closely any p that I can find in the record. Nor can I find any exaot lilznees of it, 
lt might bo в badly formed lingual я; but that letter is hardly admissible as the initial of evon a 
place-namo, It might also be a badly formed g. Bat the closest similitude of it that I can find, 
is the 1 as it stands in nabhastal-aika, line 8, and in Aumud-dvaltndn, line 5. That is not the pro- 
per exact form of the і which is illustrated cloarly enough in the name of Kalli itself, in line 62, 
or, better still, in kus-Allds, line 32, or, again, in kshiti-talé, line 6, with a alight difference due to 
the prolongation downwards of the left-hand part of tho letter, But there are several places in 
tke record, in which the | was formed very indifforéntly. And it is easy to see how the form 
prosonted in -nabhastal-aika, line 8, and kumud-doal{ndn, line 5, was arrived at; namely, by omit- 
tiag the centre stroke, olearly recognisable evon in tilakastrailóbye, line 8, which properly 
connoote the left-hand and right-hand componenta of the fully formed l. Here, in the village- 
name in line 64, we have a very close approximation to the! of nabhastal-arke and kumud-dvalindn. 
It differs only in that tho left-hand part of the body of the letter was formed rather too high; as 
the result of which, the mátrá or horizontal top-stroke could not be formed as fully as usual. 
It is quite certain that the consonant here isl The long sweep down in the left-hand part 
o` the alishara seems, — especially if we regard its disjointedness near the top, — to be oer- 
tainly meant to mark the vowel e, expressed here according to the older fashion as also in Кад, 
line 62, and in varions other places, instead of according to the later fashion as in Раа at the 
ead of line 59 and other places, And I therefore read this name as Lerhturêrh, = Lenturéth. 

Secondly, as regards the name which has been read as Aghen, also in line 64. The oonso- 
mamni of the second akshara is certainly, at first sight, somewhat like the dh which we have in 
múdh-ádára, lino 18. But it is at least not identical with it. Wo have, however, another simi- 
Linde of it, though again not an exact likeness, in the subscript chk of this record, which is 
exhibited very clearly in dchchhfdana, line 61, and almost as clearly in pedasysfcAchAetd, line 52.3 
eal well formed, 
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We have this form of’ the chh very clearly all through the Kauthêm plates of A, D. 1009, from 
the same part of the country, published in Vol. XVI. above, p. 15 ff., with a facsimile litho- 
graph ; seo, in particular, the full form of it in pihchha, line 6,4 and seo also the combinations 
ohohh in lines 28, 42, 49, and 68, and yohh for oAchA in line 54. It is the form of САА from 
which the modern Nigar! form was almost directly evolved. It differs from the. epigraphic 
ФА, — which we have again in migAdh in line 50 of the Kauthêm record, where, however, it 
was not so well formed as it was in mddh-é¢drd iu line 13 of the present record, — essentially 
in respect of the open bend that formed the end of the dh-being continued to make a closed loop 
with a kind of a tail below it, The facsimile of the present recard shows, even without a magni- 
fying glass, that there was the intention to complete the loop and form the tail here. but the 
ongraver's tool was not properly driven homo. It shows also a detail of a still more marked 
kind; namely, д loop in the upper part of the body of the letter, which makes tho character a 
closer approximation, than even the shh of the Kauthéth record, to the modern chh. And, in 
short, it is quite certain that we have here an imperfectly formed chA, and that the name is 
Achhéth, not Aghtih. 


Now, Karhád ia at the confluence of the Коупё and the Krishna, We know, from yarious 
redords, that the epigraphio name of the Kyishn& was Krishnaverná, with the variants of 
Kyishpavennd, Күівһдађерой, and Krishnavépi; and the form Krishpavépü occurs elsewhere. 
As has been atated by me in another place, the name wes evidently derived from the conflu- 
ence of the Krishpê and the Vênk, also called Yepn&, at Baügam-Má&huH three miles cast of 
Bát&rá, — just ав the name of the Tuigabhadré was derived from the confluence of the Tuhgá 
and the Bhadrá. And, whether Kanhavanna is an absolutely correct Prékrit form of the 
name, ог is not во, — (we shanld expeot, rather, Kaphavagnk, with the lingual п), — there can 
be no doubt that ths Kanhavanná of this record means the Krishnaverná, that i» tho 
Krishna. ` 


We must, therefore, now look for the places, mentioned in the record, along tho west 
bank of the Krishná, at some point where there is so marked a bend in the river that it oonld 
form both the northern and the eastern boundaries of a village. The required point, present- 
ing at the same time any equivalents of tho names for which we are searching, oan only be 
found opposite the ‘Kaleh’ of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 40 (1852), — the ‘ Kala’ of the same 
phoet, N. W. (1896), and the ‘Kdla’ of the Bombay Survey sheet No, 288 (1887), — a largo 
village on the Mad nullah, about six miles towards the south-by-west from Karh&d, and 
two and a half miles away, at the nearest point, from the west bank of the Kpishpá, Tho 
паше, thus presented in the maps, is no doubt really Kálóm. Tho Krishna, which below 
Кагһёф flows in the general direction of south-cast-by-south, but with many bends, makes, 
opposite. KAlêrh, a very marked loop running two miles almost due east, two milos to the south, 
and tmo miles back towards the west. In this loop, the mapa show ' Atkeh,’.‘ Atka, Алка, 
on the north, on what is there the south bank of the Krishná, and, on the south, the khurd or 
smaller or later ‘Retreh,’ ‘Retra,’ on what is at that point the north bank of the river, with 
dho budrékh or larger or older ‘Retreh,’ ‘Retra, on the opposite bank, The ‘ Atkeh,’ “Айы, 
‘Ake,’ hp doubt stands for АКА, And J venture to take * Retroh,. ' Retra,’ as standing for 
Retrô, with the lingual /. Retrésh-Khurd doubtless owes its existence as a separate village, 


—— A ———————————————————— 

4 The disjointed appearance of the charseter here, and in other places, is due to the copper pressing upwards as 
the engraver’s tool was driven along, This peouHartty is atten notiosahle in the copper-plate records; and it is usefel 
in abeving where the formation of various characters began and ended. ^ 

‚5 The form Kyahyarby! occurs in also the Viskssperáns, see Wilson's Translation, Vol. IT, pp. 130, 144; and 
p footnote by the editor on p. 130 tells us thet “+ Kylahyariyá seems to be almost as common a reading,” Page 150 
vf the mame presenta the name Kahnarípi as if tt were the name of а separate river, And page 153 mentions... 
тый, quain as if it was © seperate river, — I cannot help thinking, now, that one or othan of the variants of fhe 
ought fo be found in the Brihai-Sahhisl, xh. 14, where the published. text gives brksevelléra, which Ihave 
ken a meaning ths river KristipA and the town of Veltûra- Ellórá (see Vol. XXII. above, р, 183). In that case, the 
existence 5f the name would be carried back to the sixth century A. D. . ` 

6 Гум. Кам. Быйту, р, 88%, note 2, 
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not to the acquisition of additional lands by Hetrém-Budrükh, but to the establishment of a 
second village-site, for the convenience of the cultivators of that part of the lands of the original 
Retrêm which was out off from the original village-site by the Krishgü during the rains. Tha 
area included in this loop of the river is now occupied entirely by the lands of Atkam 
and Retrêm-Khurd. And the Survey map does not shew any name or site, even of a hamlet, 
representing the ancient Kabkêh. But I feel quite sure that we have here run to earth tho 
Pacts mentioned in the record. There is no reason why the ancient name Kalli should not pass 
irto the form Kalérh. There is по diffüoulty abont henturórh passing into Hefrerh; as 
irstancea of the interchangeability of І and ғ, we have Pêrir, whioh has become Bélür, and 
Eàdalava|li, which has become Káüdaróji and Nírgunda, which hãs become Nllgund.* And 
Atkéth probably represents, not simply Aohhém itself, but the two names Aohhérh and 
Kankéth: the lands of the two villages were made one; and the double name Achhém-~ 
Eankôm has been modified and contracted into one through some such form as Áchhk&n, 
whioh would very likely come to be pronounced Аыкёњ, just as, іп в locality not far away, 
the two names Gálikutti and Нафајітӣја seem to have doubled up into the modern * Ghalwar,'* 
02 ‘Ghalvdd,’ whioh is, no doubt, a mistake of the Deccan Topographical Survey sheet No. 90 
(+893) for ‘ Ghálvád.? 

The Karafijakhéta of this record cannot at present be conclusively identified. But, in 
view of all the circumstances, it seems likely that it may be the ‘Kurunjeh’ of the Indian 
Atlas sheet No, 40, the ‘Karanja’ of the Bombay Survey sheet No. 270 (1895), on the east 
tank of the Agrani, about thirty-eight miles towards the east-by-south from Karhád. 


The Karaháta four-thousand province. 


It will bo convenient and useful to add here some remarks regarding the Karahata 
tarritory, which, we know from other records, was в four-thousand province, that is to 
say, a province which included, according to fact or tradition or conventional acceptation, four 
thousand cities, towns, dnd villages! 

The province took its пате ‘from the ancient name of the modern Karhád or Karad, the 
tead-quarters of the KarhAd taluka of the SAtârA district, Bombay Presidenoy, which is the 
* Kurrar' of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 40 (1852), and the ‘Karad’ of the same sheet, N. W. 
(1896), and the ‘Kardd’ of the Deccan Topographical Survey sheet No. 58 (1884), in lat. 
TT? 17, long. 74° 14’, on the west bank of the Krishyê, and at the confluence of the Koyna with 
that river. In the official compilation entitled Bombay Places and Common Oficial Words (1878), 
ү. 47, the modern name of the town is certified as Kardd, without the А. And I have until 
pecently used thas form. І have noticed, however, that the name is given as Karháq, with the 
E, in tho Міра text of the Fziracts from the Péshwás Diaries, Political Matters, pp. 54, 86, 
118. The double rr of the.‘ Kurrar’ of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 40 of 1852 was evidently an 
attempt to represent rk. And I have considered it desirable to adopt finally the form Karhad, 
as the more correct and appropriate modern form.? 





т Bee Vol, XVIIL above, pp. 271, 810. * Seo Ep. Ind, Vol. VI. p. 88. * Beo Vol. X XIX. abore, p. 278, noto 33. 

1 Regarding the numerical components in the aneient territorial appellations, soo Yol. X XIX. abore, p. 277, und 
rote 18. 

3 It is to be hoped that the gentleman who have in kand the compilation of these Extract, will be very careful 
to present in the Nagart text the exact spelling, given in the original Diarios, of all namos, whether of places or of 
people. It does not much matter how they may transliterate the names in the English abstract which they give 
telow the Nigar! text. Tho important polnt is that there should be extreme accuracy in reproducing the original 
epelling in the Nagart text, And, if that is duly attended to, those Esiracts are likely to be of very groat valus from 
the geographical point of view, as woll as in other respects. Meanwhile, I must remark that, on pege 87, the 
Dihgart text gires ‘Aljaté,’ with the long 4, whieh, if it really stands in the original, must bo a mistake for Alotêm, 


with the short с (soo Vol, XXIX, above, p. 274, and notes 5). Also, on the same page, and in various other plaoe, - 


E gives 'EAlbkpur;' whereas I doubt vary much (soe the same place) whether thet form of the name is really to be 
carried back to any such time as A. D. 1740-41, which is the date of the extract on p. 87. І also notice that p. 88 
rires ' БАКЫ, whioh is not consistent with the 'BA]^khà" on p. 35. 
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The fullest form of the ancient name was Karaháfake. We have this form in prose in the 
Bümángad plates of A. D. 754? and in the Kélh&pur inscription of A, D. 11904 and in metre in 
the Bravaga-Belgola epitaph of Mallishápa, written not long after A. D, 1129, ina verso whioh 
tells us that the town was visited by Samantebhadra, and describes it ав full of soldiers, rich in 
learning, and vrowded with people ; and it ооопге also in metre in the Mahébk@rata, in a passago 
which speaks of páshanda Karahátaka, “the heretioal Karahütaka." ° The shorter form Karahata 
also ocours both in prose and in verse; for instanoe, in prose in the Karhíád plates of A. D. 959,7 


“and in verse in the Miraj plates of A. D. 1058.8 ‘With the fuller form we have to connect two 


early Prikyit forms of the name, which present also a metathesis, perhaps due either to the 
pilgrims not pronouncing the name clearly or to the writers of the records not listening atten- 
tively to the name that the pilgrims gave them; namely, Karghákads, which ooours in one of 
the Каф insoriptions,® and Karahakata, which is met with in one of the Bharaut inscriptions. 
From the shorter form, we have the Prükrit form Karahada, which occurs, for instance, in the 
Honwüd inseription of A. D. 1054,11 which speaks of the province as the Karahade four-thou- 
sand and in the Nésargi inscription of A. D. 1219, where mention is made of Karahadada hasta, 
“the cubit of Kearahaga.” 13 As the town is evidently an ancient one, and seems to have been 
of great religious repute from early times, it is rather remarkable that no reference to it is: 
apparently to be found in the Brihai-Sahhitá, which in all probability does mention, as Kollagiri, 
the not far distant town of Kollápura-KôlApura-K ôlhåpur,13 


In the Karhá plates of A. D. 959, the Karahata province is simply called the Karahits 
vishaya. The Honwád inscription of A. D. 1054, however, specifies it as Karahada-rdlohhd sira, 
“tho Karahadea four-thousand.”'lt It is called Karahdja-ohatuhsahasra-sishaya, ‘tho 
Karahate four-thousand province,” in the spurious Wadgaon plates.l! And it is mentioned 
again as the Karahada four-thousand in a rather ourious reference to it in one of the Mysore 
records. This last is an inscription at Harihar, of about A.D, 1166.9 Ib gives the tradi- 
tional account, according to the view of one of the branches, of the origin of the Sinda family. 
It says that, from the union of Siva with (the river) Sindhu, there was born one son, ta whom 
Biva gave the name of Seindhavs, together with the protection of the king of serpents. 
Considering that, unless he drank tiger’s milk, his son would not become а brave man, Biva 
graciously created a tigress; and so the ohild drank tiger's milk, and grew up. And Siva gave 
to his son the goddess Milatfdévt, to be bis companion in war, and conferred upon him the 
seoond name of NidudéjaSinds, “the long-armed Rinda.” Then, saying that Karahita, the 
yógapftha or ‘seat of contemplation,’ 1” was the proper place for himself, he went there, and 
drove out all the kings of that place, and by the strength of his arm acquired the whole terri- 
tory. And so he, the long-armed Sinda, “the lord of Karahfta the best of towns,” governed 
many (unnamed) countries, including the Karahada four-thousand. The peouliarity of this 
reference to the place, lies in its connecting the Sindas with Кагы. No other record, tending ' 
that way, or carrying them in that direction at all, is as yet known, with the exoeption of the . 
Tidgandi plates of A. D. 1012;1% that record gives us the name of a Sinda prince Mufjarája- 
dêva, who is described in it as the lord of the Pratyandaka four-thousand country, regarding 
which see page 880 below. . i 

з Vol XL above, p. 113, text line 38. é Ep. Ind, Vol. ТП. p. 916, text Hne 11. 

* Ibid. p. 199, verse 7, snd see text line 21. А 

€ Bee the verse, Digrijayaparvan, IL 31, 70, quoted by Dr. Bühler, in Vol, XIV. above, p. 833. 

т Ep. Ind. Vol, IV. р. 280, text lino 61-62 ; end it was used in the derivative Karchdjiya, ‘in, of, or belonging to, 
КатзЪ Ма, in line 59. 


8 Qact- Tra pls Inscriptions (No. 10 of the brochures of the Archsological Burvey of Western India), p. 108, text line LL 
JH. p. 16; and Arch@ot, Surv. West. Ind, Vol. IV. p. 87, No, 18. 1º Vol, XXL аһсте, p. $28, No. 16. 


п Vol. XIX. abore, p. 973, text line 44. 1 Jowr. Bo, Br. R. As. Soc, Vol. X, p. 248, text lines 65, 67. 

15 Bee Vol. XXII. above, р. 182. 14 Vol, XIX. abore, p. 278, text line 44. 

25 Bea pago 373 abore. le P. В, O.-C. Durs, No, 119; and seo Mysore Inscra, p. 60. 

17 According to the Тёсац inscription of A, D. 1187, there were sixty-two of these pógepíjhas; oe Yol XIV 
above, p. 25, and text Hne 60. , t 


19 Er. Ind, Vol IIL p. 998, 
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Below Karhid, the Krishna flows, with шапу bends, pass Walwa (Walwém) and Sátgi!, 
and near Miraj and Kurundwid, in the general direction of south-cast-by-sonth as far 
az its confluence with the Düdhgahgá, about fifty-six miles south-easi-by-south from Karhág 
aad thirty miles towards the west-sonth-west from АИ, the head-quarters of the Athnt 
tiluka of the Belgaum district, There it makes a marked turn and takes an easterly 
d'rection, but again with many bends, as far'as “Biddree’ in the Jamkhandi State, fifty-three 
tiles towards the east-quarter-south from the Düdhgahgi confluence and twenty-six miles 
twwards the south-west from Bijipur. Beyond that point, we are not concerned with 
the river on this occasion, as the KarahAta four-thousand province lay on the cast 
and north of this part of the river Krishna between Karhid and ‘Biddree. Towards the 
east-south-east from КагһАф, it extended almost as far as Віјёрог; for, the Honwid 
inscription of A. D. 1054, shews!® that the Karahaga four-thousand there included a district, 
composed of three-hundred or two-hundred towns and villages, which took its appellation from 
tae ancient Kajathbadi, which is the modern Kanabedi or Kanabadi, Kanamadi or Kanamadi, 
and Kajabadi or Kalabadi, — the ‘Kunburree’ of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 40, and 
tae ‘Kalamadi’ of the Bombay Survey sheet No. 801 (1897), — in the Athpt táluka of 
the Belgaum distriot, twenty-four miles north-eest-by-east from Athpl, twenty-two miles 


‘tawards the west-north-west from Bijápur, and about eighty-two miles towards the east-south- 


east-quarter-east from Karhid. And the spurious Wadgaon plates shew that, in its western 
рагі, the Karabits four-thousand included the modern YelAvi in the Tasgaon ока of the 
fitir district, about five miles on the west of Tasgaon, and three miles from the east bank of 
tae Kyishpa, and twenty-seven miles towards the south-cast-by-cast from Karhad.® Also, 
Extween Honwig and Yelávi it included Badachi, — the * Burchee' of the Indian Atlas sheet 
Мо. 40, — about five miles оп the east of Athni: for, the Kokatnir Kalachurya record of 
А. D. 1174, though it does not'actually mention the Karahfta province, places 'Bagachi, which 
is mentions by the ancient name of Vaitachi, in the Kanathwade district (26а) ;3 and this 
statement refers, of course, to the Kajathbadi three-hundred or two-hundred, which we have 
nentjoned, just above, as included in the Karahita four-thousand. These are, apparently, the 
спу places that we have at present, to identify and locate in the Karahita four-thousand. I do 
rat overlook the Kalli group of twelve villages, — mentioned in connection with the Кагаһ а 
province in.the Karh&d plates of А. D. 959, — which we have localised on the west bank -of 
the KrishgA.H This, however, is not in any way opposed to what has been said above ; namely, 
that the Kargháta four-thousand lay on the east and north of the Krishg&. The Karhéd record 
explicitly describes the Kalli twelve, not as antargais or antarvartin, “lying in" the Karaháta 
provinoe, but as pratibaddha, “attached to” it, And it is plain that the Kalli twelve was not 
in the Karahhta province proper, but was an outlying annexe toit. The reason for which it 
ras made an annexe of the provinoe, may very likely be found in the fact that Karabite-Karhéd, 
the capital of the provinoe, is itself on the west bank of the Kyishnf, and in the probebility that 
the Kalli twelve inoluded, in addition to Åtkêm — Achhémh-Kaakér and Retréi = Lenturéth, tho 
villages of ' Nándlapur, Jakhinvádi, Карі, and Goleshvar,’ whioh the mape shew as filling the 
space between the lands of Kâlêr and the southern boundary of Karhig. We shall probably find 
aeroafter that tha rest of the territory on thp west of the Krishna, from the Koyni on the north, 
or at any rate from below Kilém, to the Varna on the south, was a three-thousand or four-thousand, 
2rovinoe, taking ita name from Vealavâda as the ancient name of the modern Wá]wa. 


The boundarios of the province can si present be only partially indicated. Wo require 
cnuch ‘more information, before we can work them out quite in detail, Meanwhile, however, the 
Zollowing points may be put together, 

On the west, the boundary of the province proper, excluding the annexe of the Kall? twelve, 
must have been the Kyishn4, from Кагһа as far as its confluence witly the Үёг}Ё, nine mules on the 
youth-west dt Tásgaon, and about thirty-two miles towards the south-cast-balf-south from Karhag. 

ا ——7—— 


Yol Й рр. 968, 276, : = Beo pags S3 abore. 
N Bee Jour, Bo. Br. Б, As, Boc. Yol. ХҮШ, p. 290, and p. 376, plate ti, b, tho lazè line, P Bee page 877 abore. ,' 
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On the east of the province, there was tho Tardavadi thousand, — the name of which 
also appears in the epigraphio records as Taldavadi, Taddavadi, and 'Tardhavádi,? — taking its 
appellation from a town which still exists as a small village, Taddewadl, on the south bank of the 
Bhtmé, ‘about thirty-seven miles north-half-east from Bijapur, and which is shewn as * Tuddehyarres! 
in the Atlas sheet No. 40 of 1852 and as ‘Tadevadi’ in its quarter ‘sheet N. E. of 1886. The 
Tardavádi thousand included Bijapur itself, and territory on the north-east, east, and south-east of 
Bijipur, with which we are not concerned on the present occasion. We need only note here that we 
know from the Honw&d insortption of А, D. 1054, mentioned above, that, on the west of Bijapur, the 
Tardevadi thousand included Honwüq itself, tho ancient Ponnavága agrakdra, about nineteen miles 
almost due west of Bijapur, and eight miles south-southeast from Kanabedi, whioh, as we have seen 
on page 879 above, was in the Karah&ta four-thousand. The Honwid record places Honwkd in, 
specifically, the Bage fifty, a kampane or minor division of an unnamed six-hundred subdivision of 
the Tardavâdi thousand, The Båge fifty took ita name, I suspect, from the * Todulbagee’ of the 
Indian Atlas sheo No. 40, the * Tadalbági” of the Bombay Survey sheet No. 802 (1897), — 
belonging, I believe, to the Jamkhangi State, — about twelve miles almost due south of Honwáq, and six 
and а half miles on the north of the place * Biddree,’ on the north bank of the Kyishné, which has been 
mentioned, on page 379 above, as the point beyond which we need not go on the present occasion.i* 
Looking to the general features and district details of the country, we may suggest, as the western 
foundary of the Тагіатйді thousand, а line which left the Bhtmá at the point, about seven miles on 
the north-west of Taddewáji, whére a small river called ‘Boor’ or ‘Bor’ flows into it, or perhaps 
which left the Bhtmà three miles north of that, opposite BhandAr-Kauthém,™ and which then ran, in 
the general direction of south-south-west, somewhere on the west of Karajgi, on the east of Kanabadi, 
and on the west of Honwád, to join the Kyishn& at some point between ‘ Biddree ’ and Birhatti on the 
south of Kokajnür in the Athni táluks, And pert cf such а line must have formed the eastern 
boundary of the Karaháta province. 

On the north, the Karahita province must have been bounded chiefly by another large province 
known as the Pratyandaka four-thousand. This province is mentioned in the Tidgundi plates 
of A. D. 1082, which name, as the ruler of it, Muhjarijadéva, of the Binda family, and which have the 
effect of placing in it a group of villages known as tho Vayvada twelve, which Included a village 
named Pakkalika?* The Pratyandaks country is also mentioned by Hémfdri, in the first 
Pratasti of his Vratakhanda, in a verse which describes the Dévagiri-Yadava king Bhillama 
as capturing а town named Hrivardhananagara from а king called Antala, and vanquishing 
in battle the king of Pretyangaka, and putting to death Billapa the king of Mahgalavógh- 
taka.” As was recognised by Dr. Bhandarkar, Mangalavéshtaka certainly denotes the modern 
Mangalvédhérh, the head-quarters of an outlying subdivision of the same name of the Sangli State, ' 
about forty-nine miles towards the north-north-west from Bijapur. The other two names have not yet 
been identified. But I think that Srivardhananagara must have been the ancient name of somo 
town near “the famous” double-peaked hill-fort of Rájmaohi in the Western Ghauts, about thirty- 
six miles towards the north-west-by-west from Poona, the two peaks of which are known as 
Мазгайјап or Мапбгайјап and Srtvardhan2* And І feel confident that Pratyandeka is to 





зз Beo Vol. XIX. above, p. 09. 

м Originally I suggested (Vol. XIX. above, p. 269) that this Båge was probably Hfybig, the ancient Н дупа 
Eige, of the M^lhápur State, But Hiybig i$ on the south of the Kyishni, and was in tho Kind! three- thousand 
province, 

- ** This is an old plaoe, the ancient name of which was Bhapjira-Glavifiage; seo pago 313 above, note 41, 

‚ H Bee Ep. Ind. Vol. III. pp. 810, 311. 

T See Dr. Bhandarkar’s Early History of the Dekkan (in the Garstiser of the Bombay Presidensy, Vol. I. Part IL), 
p. 288, and р. 271, verse 88. 

з Bee the Gosetiser of the Bembay Preaidencey, Vol. XVIH., Poona, Part I. p. 4, and Part ІІ. р. 485; ako, the | 
list of forts in the Extracts from the Péshwis’ Diaries, Political Matters, p. 126, No. 48. In the Indian Atlas sheet 
No. 25 (1854), the names are shown as ' Ha]mochee,! ‘Murorunjun,’ and ‘Shirwurdhun,’ in lat. 18° 49’, long. 78º 27’. — 
There is a-Sriygrdhan in the Jafjird Btate, a fortified town, and formerly at any rate of some importance, on the coast, 
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bs identified, through some such form as Paratanda, with the modern Phaltan, the ohief town of tho 

State, — the * Phuliun' of the Indian Atlas sheet No. 89 (1855), in lat. 17° 59, long. 74º 
2), — about thirty-four miles towards the north-east-by-east from Sftéra, and fifty miles towards the 
north-north-east from Karhád.9 And I strongly suspeot that Vayvade denotes Wat, the head- 
quarters of the Wi tâluka, a town of great sanctity on the north bank of the Krishna, about 
nneteen miles towards the north-north-west from Satara, and thirty-five miles to the west-quarter- 
seuth from Phalag.9 The Pratyandaks four-thousand, which must have been а considerably 
lerger territory than the present Phaltan State, would be very appropriately bounded on the north by 
first the Nira and thon the ВҺїшй, as far as some point near Pandharpur, on the south bank, in tho 
Ehôlâpur district, where it would meet the Mangalnvêshtakn territory. On the south, it woall 
bo very appropriately bounded for the most part by the Min or Mág-Gangá river, which risos about 
f^urteon miles on the south of Phaltag and flows into the Dhtm& betwoen Papjharpur and Mangel- 
vidhéi; or it may have inoluded the whole valley of the Mn, bounded on the south by a large 
range of hills running from north-west to south-east, down to somewhero near Atpidt. And the 
Min or Máp-GabgA would appropriatoly form, in tho lower part of its course, at least part of the 
northern boundary of the KarahAta province, 


The southern boundary of the Karaháfa province probably left the KrishyÃ at its con- 
fluence with the Yár]à, nine miles on tho south-west of Tásgaon. At any rate, only at that point can 
We easily recognise a suitable dividing-line between the Karahâta territory and the Mirifje torritory. 
The boundary probably left the Yérla or the ‘ Kapur’ nullah after no great distanco, and, running south 
cf Tásgaon, struck the Agrap! river somewhere below ‘ Sowluj,' * Bávlaj which is about twelve miles 
cast-north-cast from Tâsgaon. From that point, it most probably turned back along the Agrant, and 
followed that river as far as its confluence with the Krishpi about eight miles on the south-west of 
ЛЕЩИ ; because, as we have soen above, Badaohi, only fire miles on the east of Athpf, was in the 
iX apamvade-K јаје Ji-K apabadi district, and the latter was a subdivision of tho Karaháto province. 
And then, from the Agranf confluence, it would naturally run east along the Krishpá, until it met 
the western boundary of the Båge fifty in tho Тагдатйјі thousand, somewhore between Sirhatti, south 
of Koketnür, and *Biddree. This, at any rato, is certain; namely, that the Karaháfa four- 
=housand province did not include any territory on the south of the Krishna. Near the 
south bank of the river, there are RAybåg and Térdá]. These two placos wero in the Kandi threo- 
thousand province?! And close on the cast of Têrdê] there was a district callod the Belugaro 
or Belugale five-hundrod. We learn'this from the poet Ranns;3 who has told us that he was 
Jorn in A, D. 949-50 at Muduva]alu, a village of the Jambukhandi seventy, which was in tho 
Bejugare or Be]uga]e five-hundred, which was to the north of a stream flowing into “the 
great river” at Arekogatta to the south of Taddavadi. “Tho great river” is very wall 
known now as an appellation of the Krishna. Jambukhapdi is easily recognisable as Jamkharndt, 





about twelve miles south of Jafijira. But it does not seem so likely thet that oan be the place mentioned by Hâmidri — 
Tt is also possible that, by п translation of such а name as Birivojalu by Srinagera and with an insertion of vardhana, 
Нан may hare meant Sirva], o woll-known place, with a group of carly Buddhist caves, on the road fro Poona 
to Ваг, — the 'Bhoorwul' of tho Indian Atles shoot No. 89 (1855), on the south bank of tho Мй, and about 
thirty miles almost due north of Satara. But it sooms likely that Sirwa] may have boon in the Pratyapdaka territory. 

™ For tho interchange of p and ph, wo may perhaps quote tho namo of ‘ Phirangál, a favourite godless of tho 
lower classes at KçlhApur, the Sanskrit or Senskyitised form of which is mid to bo ' Pratyangiras,’ — meaning 
probably, Pratyaagiré, а form of Durgå ; see the Gaseiteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol XXIV., Khlhápur, 
pp. 300, 812, and Monior-Williama’ Вапаютн Dictionary, under prati, praty. 

™ The only apparent objection to this, is, that the map does not show, in the vioinity of WA, any placo-rame 
answering to the Takkalfké of tho record. — Takkalikà might bo ' Tokios,’ 'Takli two and a half miles on the 
south-wost of Papdharpur. But no name. answoring to Våyvaja is to be found there. — The suggestion that 
Tokkalikà may be * Takulkes,’ about twelve miles north-west-by-west from Bijépur, must certainly be discarded 
Thore, again, there is no namo answering to Viyvaga And, also, the position oosupled by ‘Takulkee’ mast hare 
hoen in the Tardar&]i thousand, or else in the Karnhéta four-thousand. - 

N Rogarding Térdaj, see Vol, X XIX. abore, p. 278 f. 

n Beo Mr. Rice's Kerndjakatabdinu:;igsna, Intro]. p. 23. 3¥ Boe pags 372 above, and no's 77 
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' the ohief town of the Јашар State, about sixty-six miles towards the north-east-hall-oast from 
Belgaum. Muduvajalu is Mudhd, the chief town of tho Mudhô] State, on the north - bank of tho 
Ghaiparbhá, about twelve miles south of Jamkhangi. “The stream flowing into the great river” is 
evidently the Ghatparbha itself, which flows into the Krishyá at a point about thirtoen miles 
towards the north-east-by-north fron Bagalkst in the Bijapur district and thirty-six miles towards - 
the east-south-east from Jamkhandi. And Arekegat}a was perhaps the name of some pass over 
the two ranges of hills throagh which the Ghatparbhá flows from Bágalk/4 to ita confluence with tho 
Krishpá. The name of the Be]ugare or Bejugale flve-hundred probably has some connection 
either with Bilgi, the head-quarters of a mahil in this angle between the Kyishn and the Ghatparbha, 
twelve miles towards the north-north-west from Bagalkst, or else with *Gulgulleh, an old village, of 
some sire, on tho south bank of the Krishna, twenty-three miles north-west from BAgalkSt. But wo 
require a-more conclusive reading of the name, before we cau do more than speculate about this point ; 
ai present we can only say that, if the ree] namo was Belugale, it may easily have passed. into 

^ ‘ Gulgullif, through an interchange of Б and g analogous to the actual interchange of q and g 
illustreted oh page 258 f. above. This much, however, is certain; namely, that the flve-hundred 
district, mentioned by Калпа, is thus looalisod, He has Tightly described it as lying on the south of 
the Tardavadi territory, It suffices to fill up all the interval from the north-east corner of tho Kigi 
three-thousand to the confluence of the Krishna and the Ghatparbhé. And thus it is certain that the: 
Karehite four-thousand province did not include any territory on the south of the Krishpfi, 





NEW BESEAROHES INTO THE COMPOSITION AND EXEGEBIS OF THE QORAN. . 
BY HARTWIG HIRSOHFRLD, Рн.р., M.ILA,B. 
‹ (Continued from p. 889.) 
Cmrre XI, ' 
Revelations on Muhammed’s Domostio Affairs. 


Ravatations beginning “O thou Prophet" — Marriage with Zeinab — Sermon on tho 
amr — Refutation of the charge against ‘Aisha — Regulations concerning women. 





Every work on Moslim Tradition, or on the life of Muhammed, contains special chapters 
on his personal appearance and charaotoristics, These works, howevor, boing written more 
with aview to promote the religious fervour of tho render than to chronicle facta, obscuro this 
point rather than throw light upon it. The Qorán portrays the man Muhammed more 
faithfully than any Moslim biography. His real individuality, as woll as the trang ’ormation 
of his character during an eventful career may Бә clearly traced from his own utterances. 
There we see how great qualities may be marred by grave faulis, 


Muhammed was undoubtedly conscious of his own weaknesace, and did what other men 
in prominent positions have done. Ho surrounded them with a halo. Among Muhammed’s 
passions, an ever increasing love of the gentle sex was the greatest. Yet, in spite of his ideal 
calling, he did not endeavour to master it, but allowed it to increase with his years, What 
clearer sign is needed for the absolute sway he held over the minds of the Believers than his 
boldness in canonising his passion for women, declaring it to bo der the special protection 
of АЩ (amr)? Muhammed’s domestic affairs form the s ak of a series of revelations ' 
dating from the fifth year after the Hijra, They are externally distinguished by the introduo- 
tion : O Жом Prophet! With vory few exceptions% they refér to matrimonial matters, and 
form the least edifying chapjer in the history of Islam. 





3 xxxiti 1, 98 (44), 49, 69; kv. 1; Істі, 1,0. Lx. 12 also treats of women. м vii. 65, 06, 71 ; ix, 74. 
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The Prophet of Allah coveted Zeinab, the wife of his freedman Zeid b. Háritha whom 
hc had adopted, and wished to marry hor. Tho two obstacles of her boing a marriod woman and 
tho wife of his adopted son (whom Arab custom made as ncar & rolative as if ho. had boen his 
real son) had to be removed, if the wish of Muhammed was to bo fulfillod. This was, however, 
eazy enough, if in the place of a personal desire, ho gave expression to a divino command, 
Under thoso ciroumstances thero was no choice loft. Zeid had to divorco his wifo, and 
Mnhammod had to dissolve the patornal tie which connected him with his adopted son, and to 
marry Zeinab. Tho history of this interosting marriage is laid down in S. xxxiii. 1-02. Ont of 
five sections of this sermon boginning with tho words: O thou Prophet, four (vv. 1-8, 28-89, 
40-52; 5937) treat on matters of Muhammod's Harem, Tho spirit of tho revelations will be best 
demonstrated by translating ono of thom literally : — ` 


(v. 7) Allah has not made for any man two hoarte in his insido, nor has He made 
your wives, whom you desiro to repudiato, your [real] mothers, nor has 
He made your adoptod sons your [real] sons. Such is only your way of 
expressing it, but Allâh speaka the truth, and He guides in tho right path." 


Ho thus abolished the old formula of divoroe. After this declaration Muhammed was 
froe to marry Zoinab who, on this occasion, with all the present and future wives of tho 
P-ophet, received tho honorery titlo “ Mother of tho Delievors" (v. 6). The marriage having 
taken place in tho year 5 of tho Hijra, thoro is no doubt about tho dato of tho addrosa in question. 


Stra xxxiii. shows somo traces of artistio arrangement for which, however, the compilers 
are alone responsible, The first and largest portion (v. 1-59) is so arranged that addresses to 
“the Prophet,’ alternate with those to “the Believers.” Since the different sections of both 
classes belong to various periods, it is best to disouss them in the order of the events to which 
thoy relate. 


Section vv. 28-89 also refers to the incidont of the marriago of Zeinab, Muhammed now 
pretended to have advised her former husband not to part with his wife, but Allah nad decreed 
otherwiso, and Zeid was rewarded for his complianco by having his namo coupled with that of 
tho Prophet in a spocial revelation (v. 87). А 

If Muhammed had merely wished to obtain Zeinab for her own sake, ho could probably 
heyo achieved this without invoking the aid of АЛПАЬ, but I beliove that the incident was also 
meant to inoroaso his prostigo by placing him again on a par with ono of tho Biblical prophets. 
Tho marriago of a prophet by specinl divino command had a bofitting procodent in the 
[eymbolical] marriages of the prophet Новев (i. 2, iij. 1-2), which Muhammed intorproted 
literally. Both casos havo sovoral points of resomblanco, -Tho wivos choson woro not virgins, 
ard the marriagos had to servo as objoot Іоввопв for the populaco. Tho only rodocming featuro 
in Muhommed’s proceoding was his insisting on в proper divorco instead of tho objootionablo . 
practico of pro-Islamio timos. Now the short addross which follows (vv. 44-17), being tho only 
ore suporsoribol: “O thou Prophet,” and yet not referring to anything matrimonial, seems 
ncvortholoss to bear upon the same incident, and to teach that Anhammod is the herald of 
ghd tidings and a warner, eto, Eb is unerpeotod, at this juncturo, to sco Muhammed again 
&coroditod as a prophet, but his words wero apparontly designed to pacify thoso superoilious 
Beliovers, who considered his behaviour in the affpir of Zeinab & sign of human weakness whoro 
prophotio self-abnogation should have boen. He, therefore, thought it proper to convince his 
people that in thie case also he had actod as Messenger of Allâh. To this he attached a regula- 
ticn regarding the provisions to be made fora Moslim woman marricd to a Believer, who wished 
to divorce her before consummating the marriago (у. 48).99 

зї Да to v. 44 seo below. 99 Tho words woro used in the old formula of divorce. 
* The wordy وطرا‎ lie 245 sê СЫ; havo boon utilsod by Haaein b, Thibit (Diwan, p. 41, L 11) in a dirge 
Zoid, | 


on Othmin, but tho words refor to brothor of tho post. 
м CJ. iL BB. `. 
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Tho lessons to bo deduced from this marriage were not oven then exhausted. According 
to tradition several guosts at the wedding feast, having given offence by their conduct, 
Muhammed forbade Bolievers to onter his houses in future without special invitation, to 
loave as soon ns the meal was finished, and not to speak to his wives unless they were veiled 
(vv. 58-58). Tho command to be veiled was subsequently given to all believing women 
(v. 59). _ : 

Tho lost address contains the sentence (v. 56) that è% Allah and His angels pray for the 
Prophet.” ‘Those words soem to bo modelled on в Talmudic homily. In v, 41 the вате phrase 
ıs repeated, but with reference to the Moslims. I believe this vorse and v. 42, from whioh no 

‘oluo cán bo gathored as to date, were inserted in this súra merely on account of v. 56. 


Tho pioco vv. 9-27 is of Intor date, It describes tho siege of Medina by the “ Confede- 
ratos,” consisting ‘of the Qoreish nnd Ghatatân, assistod by tho Banû Kureixa, the remaining 
Jewish tribo in the environs of Medina (A. Н. 5). From verso 27 wo gather that the piooe 
was revealed after tho annihilation of tho D. Когеіза. - 


The twofold snocoss found an odoqunte охрговвіоп in this triumphant address whioh is 
somewhat elated nnd almost dramatic in siylo (v. 19). — The last section headed “O thou 
Prophet” (v. 49-51)" makes it lawful for him to marry women who were among the 
captives or slaves. Tho first of this class was the Jewess Reihana, widow of one of the 
В. Kureira, whom Muhammed married А. Н. 6. Tho verse placed next to this must, howorer, 
be much later, becanse tho speaker takoa upon himself not to inoroase his Harem any furthor 
except by concubines. The vorse can thereforo not have been rovealed until the year 7 or 8.32 


To these specches tho compilors have nddod threo more which form the concluding part of 
the rra, Vorses 00-62 announce the speody extirpation of the reat of the Jews of Medina. 
They are declared outlaws and free to bo murdered wherover found, Tho partial concordance 
of v. 62 with v. 88, explains why tho little pieco was placed in this súra, Tho short discourse 
on tho “ Hour” which thon follows (vv. 63-68) is quite uncertain as to date, but from v. 68% it 
would appear that thé words were spoken, when the Jows in Medina were still a fnotor to be 


reokoned with. The concluding spcech (vv. 69-78) sooms to stand in oonnectiou with that in: 


which Muhammed reproved those Moslims who hnd caused annoyance at the wedding feast. 
Moses also had to bear annoyance, “but Allah cleared him of what they said.’ . Tho 
Oommentators rofor this remark to oharges brought against Moses by Korah, or other people 
who suspected Moses of having murdered Aaron. It seems, however, that Muhammed had 
the incident of Numb. oh. xii, in his mind, because the accusation referred to in this chapter 
algo bears on а woman. — Muhammed then cautions Believers always to speak in n straight- 
forward manner! Verse 72 sooms to be built on the framowork of a Rabbinical homily. , 


In spito of Muhammod's stronnous efforts to convince Medinians that the marriage of , 


Zeinab was porformod in fulfilmont of a divine command, he seems to have been afraid that 
` nome scoptioe would regard the remarks ho had attached to the affair ав Bpoken pro domo. He, 
therefore, опсо more took up the subject of divorce in а special serios of revelations, and had 
these also addressed to him personally. It was further nocoesary io show that matters of mar- 
ringe and divorce of Moslims altogether stocd under the direct providence of Allah. The 
address iu quostion is that of S.lrv., also headod by the phrase: О thou Prophet. ‘This short 
sermon is also a porfect lecture on tho amr, which is montioned not Іева than eight timss in it (vv. 
1, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9 bis, 12), being the created Will of АШ and His Providonoe over mankind.” The 





п Bee p. 79, rem. EO, эз As to v, BS aco Weil, Mohammed, p. 853, 
аз Of. ii. 187 refetring to all anbelievers, Mooocaris included. É 
= ‹‹ Give them double torment.” QJ. Isaiah xl. 2, a verse very popular in Jewish liturgy. 


I» t 
У As to 1,57 soe v. 15855501, = Of. Numb, хх. 29, and Midriah Rabhah, oh. xix. 
9! Sea Oh. I., Appondix, Nose П. 
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little homily appended which repeats hackneyed phrases, only serves to round off the sermon, 
ard there can be no doubt as to the date of the game. 


To the group of s£ras dealing with Muhammed’s perosnal affairs also belongs S. xxiv., 
al-hough the customary allocation is omitted. Nearly the whole of the айга is an endeavour 
to prove the innocence of Muhammed's favourite wife Aisha who was suspected of having 
committed adultery during the expedition against the B. MustaliqQ. The date of the event is 
nci beyond doubt. It ів, however, hardly advisable to place it, as Sprenger seems inclined, in 
ths year 4.5 І believe the incident did not ocour till A. 6. The efforts Muhammed made to 
convince his hearers of his wife's innocence are visible in the beginning of the súra which, 
in Medinian speeches, is quite unique. The severity with which he wished adultery to be 
ptuished, is caloulated to make the impression that it was quite impossible that any person of 
his household could be capable of such a crime (v. 1-8). It is, however, noteworthy that the 
ptnishment of those who charge “chaste” women with adultery, but are unable to bring four 
witnesses, ig not much leas severe, beside disqualifying the informer for ever from giving evi- 
dence before a judge (ү, 4-5). 


Of the speeches forming 8. xxiv., the first (vv. 1-88) and the last (vv. 57-64) evidently belong 
together, and are perhaps but parts of the same sermon.™ Their chief object being the defence 
of Aisha, they begin with regulations concerning immorality and false charges brought against 
virtaous women in general, or against one's own wife. The latter oase is obviously modelled on 
Namb. v. 11 «qq. Now the first section (vv. 1-21) has а kind of ornamental phrase: “ And 
were it not for Alléh’s grace upon you," which divides the section into four paragraphs ending in 
ths verses 10, 14, 20, 21.4 The verses 27 to 29 repeat the warnings of 6. xxxiii. 58, while 
extending it to all Moslims, and are therefore probably later. This is not the first case where an 
ordination which had arisen out of а special incident, was generalised for the benefit of the whole 
community. The verses 80 to 884 and 57 to 64 containing rules for decorous and respectful beha- 
viour towards the Prophet, as well as other Moelims, form too natural an appendix to the aub- 
ject proper of the sermon to require special discussion. 

Between the two portions of the sermon the compilers have inserted a discourse, quite alien 
tc the character of the former, and probably later. The piece vv. 34 to 40 consists of a set of 
parables,3 which are all borrowed from travels on land or on sea. It appears that the piece was 
теп this place in order to divert the attention of the reader from an unedifying subject. As to 
ita date, only so much may be said with certainty that it was revealed after several places of 
worship and regular hours of prayer had been fixed (vv. 86-87). Verse 41 reflects the Rabbinical 
metaphor that heaven, earth, and the creatures thereof sing the praise of 004.44 This verse, as 
well as the descriptive ones which follow (vv. 42-44) suit verses 89 to 40 very well. Verse 46 sqq. 
oontain another attack against the Jews.“ To judgefrom the repeated admonitions to obey 
(rv. 46, 50, 52, 58) it appears that this piece is later than corresponding verses in 8. iv., 
a: the phrase “ we are disobedient ’’ is dropped. 


Bimilar in character to the preceding addresses, though of later date, is Stra lxvi, It com- 
mences with the characteristic O thou Prophet! and was due to Muhammed’s wife Hafga having 
G»eovered his relations with Maria, a Coptic slave girl in the year 7. In S. xxxiii, 52 Muhammed 
had reserved for himself the right of adding concubines to his Harem. If in a moment of per- 
p:exity he swore to his irate spouse to forsake Maria, he believed himself entitled to cancel this oath*?. 
(cv. 1-2). Since attack is the best defence, he now in his turn reproved Halga severely by exposing 
har as a tale-bearer, because she had promised him to keep tha matter secret, but had nevertheless 





> Hi 193 ; ef. NOldeke, р. 156, 9 V. 57 resumos the rhyme of v. 88. - 
44 V. 7, “the ourse ; " cf. Numb. v. 18-11. 41 V. 21 consists of two verses, the second beginning 35^. 
ќа V. 81, of. Isaiah Ш. 18 эд. Ая to суа با‎ (у) pitt Уу 000 Jacob, Das Leben der vorislam, Beduiner, p. 51. 


43 Bee Oh. VIII. 44 fleo Beiträge, p. 84, 4 V, 49, “In their hearts is sickness,” 
*4 Versos 49-49, a *т Qf. B. v. 9. 
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confided in Aisha (v. 8). Ho expected them to repent, because he was supported by Allah, Gabriel, 
the true believers, and the angels" (v. 4). Не was free to divorce his wires and-toke other, better, 
and more believing women in their stead (v. 5). In three verses whioh follow Auhammed extends. 
his admonitions to Believers, as well as infidels. The words that “on the Day [of Restrrection] All! 

shall not disgrace the Prophet and the Beliavers” sound like an. alee to the disrespeotfal treatment 
le had been subjected to on the part of his wives. 


The second portion of the súra, commencing likewise with O TE eridently stands i in 
connection with tho first, There is cortainly a hidden meaning in Muhammed’s refotenoe to the - 
two women who stand as prototypes of misbelief, eis. the wives of Noah aud Lot, who were themselves - 
&evont serrants of Allah, In contrast to these are two pious ones, ws., the wife of Pharaoh and Mary 
(daughter of Amrfm). It is possiblo-that the last name was an allusion to.the other Mary, the Coptic 
slave. As she changed her Christian faith for Islim, she was likewise stamped as а model of piety. 


` The expedition against the B. Mugtaliq mentioned above, also gave rise to Sidra lxi In oon- 
sequence of a quarrel between some Meccan fagitives and Medinians, Abd. АЦАҺ b. Ubetyy, the 
chief of the latter is said to have exclaimed: “ When we return to Medina, the, mightiest will surely 
drive out the meanest therefrom.” These words wore reported to Muhammed who now took an, 
opportunity of lancing н severe philippic against tho “ Hypoorites," and Занони the treasonable 
utterances ascribed to their leader? (vv, 7-8). 


This was not the only incident, however, which showed Muhammed that the old spirit offreedom 
was far from being crushed in Aledina. He has further to experience that it was easier to denounce . 
heathen practices than to stamp them out by a revelation, Не would, perhaps, haye been more suo . 
cessful in abolishing the old custom of divorcing wives, had bis first atternpt in this direction not ’ 
been suggestive of personal motives, It occurred that a woman appealed to Muhammed against her ` 
Lasband who had divorced her in the manner judged unlawful by the Prophet. ~The latter is said to 
hare declared the divorce valid nevorthelese. The woman, having little children to-provide for. com- 
plained to Allah, who then revealed Sûra lviii, 1-4, in which the objeettonable formula is definitely 
atolishod. Now although the date given to this incident by the-traditionists, ris. A. 7, is not very 
reliable, the revelation in question seems to be posterior to that of xxxiii. 4, It is hardly credible 
that Auharamod should have forgotten that he had once given а dooision in this manner. I therefore 
doubt the authenticity of the tradition in question, and believe that Aluhammed seized this opportunity 
of denouncing the old formula of divorce over again in a case with which he was not personally 
connected. He did this in a form which made it appear that, whilst he personally might aoquiesco 
in the presorvation of the old custom, it was АШАЬ who insisted on its abrogation, ` “Allah,” he said. 
* has heard the speech of her who wrauglod with thee about her husband, and complained to Allah ; 
Allah has heard your conrorsation, behold Allah hears and sees" (v. 1). 


In connection with the final decision of the question of divorce Muhammed repested his warnings 
against disobedience (vv. 9, 10, 14). Remonstrance with the Jews fills up nearly the whole of the remain- 
irg port of the айга, From v. 6 we may conolude that it was revealed shortly before the fight against 
the D. Kureiza, who were to alrare the fate of those who had been destroyed before them. Of other 
details in the stira we noto the following: Verse 8 being directed against the secret plots of the enemies 
of Islain, is a kind of reproduction of Abôth iii. 2-8. The verses 9 sgg. nro lanced against the Jews- 
whom, according to tradition, Muhammed exposed for turning tho phrase of greeting into a curse. 
Believers are cautioned against rebellion, and warned against friendly intercourse with ‘ people who 
suffer the wrath of Allah’ (v. 15), six., Jews, Although Muhammed still feared the influence of 
-ko latier to some extent, he ed n confidence tbat Telám would ultmately prevail; yet he was 
cautious enough to phrase it that "All&h has written, I will surely prevail, and my " 
(ғ. 21). ‘Allah has hkewize “written” faith in the hearts of the Believers (v. 22), a phrase which 
recalls sentences as Jer, xxxi, 83; Prov. iii. 8, vii. 8. 


(To be continued.); 
4 Beo Гоп Hishim, p. 728. 4 Bos AlBedháwL 
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FABRICATED GEOGRAPHY, 
BY J. BURGESS, O.LE, LL.D. 

Ix the thesis of Mrs. M. Н. Bode, Ph.D., on A Burmese Historian of Buddhism (1898), wo are 
tod, on the authority of Taw Sein Ko (Iad, Ant. Vol. XXIII. p. 108), that the recurrence of 
Buddha classical names in Burmese geography “has arisen from the national arrogance of the 
Barmans, who, alter their conquest of the Talaing kingdoms on the seaboard, proceeded to invent 
new stories and classical names, so thet they might not be outdone by the Talaings, who, according to 
their own history and traditions, received the Buddhist religion direct from missionaries from India. 
Tae right bank of tho Irawadi river near Pag&n was sooordingly renamed Sunfparanta ani ^ 
iCentified with A par&ntaka." 

Mrs. Bode, in her thesis or analysis of Pafifiasimi’s Sdsanapamea, calls attention to the Wine 
Regions (leaving out Biha]a) to which missionaries were sent immediately after the Council held in 
tre 18th year of Aboka. The Mahávawto, Dipavanto, and other P&li works repeat the story that 
aiter the third convocation the great thera Moggaliputta 'Tissa, in.the month Kattika, dispatched 
the following theras to foreign parts: — ‘He deputed the thera Majjhantika to Kêsmira and 
Gandhára, and the thera Mahadeva (the Sászmavaiwa has Mahürevata) to Mahisamandals : he 
dsputed the thera Rakkhita io Vanavasi, and likewise the thera Yona-Dhammarskkhita 
te Aparantaka; he deputed the thera Mahá-Dhammerakkhita to Maháratfha ; tho thera 
Mebarakkhita to the Yona country; he deputed the thera Majjhima to the Himavanta country : 
aid to Suvaggabhürhi, the two theras Bona and Uttara; he deputed the thera Mahá-Mahinda 
_ tegother with his own disciples hiya, Sambala, Bhaddasála (to Sihala).’ 

These countries are mogtly, if поё all, satisfactorily identified, Kamira and Gandhára were 
oatlying provinoes of the Mauryan empire to the north-west. Mahishamandals is well known as 
‘the Sanskrit name of Maisur, and is not connected with Máhishmatá on the Narmadé, founded by 
Mahishmat. To the north of Maisar we find Vanavasi, а well known town in N. Kanara, with an 
old temple the scene of an annual religious festival and in the court of which is a large slab with a 
sake sculptured on it, and bearing an inscription of the Batakani dynasty and perhaps as early as 
tae second century A. D.1 The city is mentioned by Ptolemy (Lib. VII, o, i, $ 88), and frequently 

ia inscriptions ond in Sanskrit literature. The Town is on the Varada river а tributary of the 
Tuügabhadra, in lat. 14º 88’ N. and long. 75° 5 E.; it was also called Vaijayanti, and was a 
Eadamba capital, To the north, if we keep along the coast line, we come to Aparánta or 
Aparántak& — the western country; by Táran&ths it is used as an adjective simply meaning 
countries west of Tibet, but it was applied to the west coast or Kohkans from Gokarna northward 
perhaps to the Tapt ;3 its capital was Bürp&rska, now Ворага, not far from Bassein. To the west 
< Aparánta, lay Maharashtra — the country of the Maráthas, Then, going outside India, we have 
Ње Yona or Yavans country — whether Daktria or Persia, lying to the west; and to the north 
Himsvanta — probably Nepal, but perhaps also Tibet; and next, to the east Suvarnabhimi or 
Hrainma ; and, lastly, Oeylon in the extreme south. 

According to the statement Mah&-Moggaliputta Tissa (“as if with а special care for the religious 
future of Mramma”) sent two separate missionaries to their country; but the author of the 
Séscnavamea is not satisfied with this, and, doubtless following older Burmese writers, he appro- 
priates all the missions to his own country except those to Kasmira-Gandhata, and Mahirhsaka- 
mandala. This is supported by the fabricated geography : Suvannabhâmi is identified (as in the 
Atthakathf) with Sudhammapura — that ів Thatón in the modern Amherst district; Yona- 
Karattha is the samo as Jafi-may or Ohien-mai, the country of the Shan tribes abont Zimmé, 





1 Inscriptions from the Cave Temples of W. India, віс. Bombay, 1881, p. 100 f, Epig, Ind. VoL I. p. 92. ` 

à See Epig. Ind, Vol IL pp. 10-171; Ind. Ant. Vol. X. pp. 219, 250, 258, 254; Vol XI. pp. 68, 3/4; Vol. ХН. 
p. 217; Vol XII. p. 860-7. 

3 Ind, Aut. Vol. VIL p. 250; Eaghuvashóa, iv. 53. 

+ Harivaihsa, o, xov. ; Reinaud, Frag. Arab, et Pers. p Sl. Ind. Ant. Vol IV. p. 104, 
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extending along the valleys of the Me nam and Me-ping rivers; Vanavâsi was applied to the region 
round Prome ; Mahárattha or MahAnagararattha is explained as bordering on Siam, the districts 
of Khyam-yun and Maingtn, or Laos, in which Nagasena is said to have preached ;5 and Aparânta- 
reffha is the Burmese Sun&paranta, lying west of the Upper Irawádi, or the upper portion of 
the Thayot district. 


Besides Burma has also ita own Mahimsakamandala, a district including Mogok and Khy&t- 
prin. Ohtinarattha, in the Sdsaxasadaa, takes the place of the Himavantapadesa of tho Ceylon 


books; and is applied to the borderland lying north-east of Burma, including the districte of Bhamo 
and Kaung-sin. 








We find also Dvarávati as a name of both Sandowé and Bangkok, Yoday& or Ayuthia — a 
form of Ayodhia, Amsrapura, and other classical names of India, transferred to the eastern 
Peninsula in order apparently to looalise and appropriate the Páli and Sanskrit legends to Mramma, 
For. example, Rajapuri for Raxaburi, Kosambhi for Nyoung-yuwó, Ramapura for Maulmaiu. 
Navapura for Lophaburi, Ohannapura for Phitsanulók, Uttaratirtha for Uttaradih, Vichitrapura 
for Phixitr, Kafichanapura for Kanburi, Hathsavati for Pegu, etc. How far early Indian 
emigrants oontributed to this sort of transferenoe, it may be difficult to say; but we seem to have 
here something analogous to the modern transference to America, South Africa and Australasia of 
familiar home place names, — modified, however, by the priestly aim of localising legends. 





EXTRAOTS FROM THE LOG OF A VOYAGE ALONG THE 
COAST OF INDIA IN 1746. 


BY В. C. THMPLR, 
(Continued from p. 358.) 
IV, ! 
LOG II. 
L 


Text. 
Log II.-oocupies 20 pp. of the MS, 


Headlines to Pagos. 
These vary with every few pagos and the seven I have picked ont are typical. 
` (1) Ship Wake Robert Norton Commt towards M usulo. 
(2) Ship Wake Robert Norton Oommär towards Musulepatam. 
(3) Ship Wake Robert Norton Comm'r in Mussullepatam road. 
(4) Ship Wake Robert Norton Comm‘ towards Visaquepatam. 
(5) Ship Wake Robert Norton Oommdr in Vizaoqapatam Road. 
(6) Transeactions on board the Wake Oapt Norton Oomm* att Vixacque. 
(7) Ship Wake Robert Norton Oomm* in Vizagapatam Road. 
The Second log commences thus : — 


Monday Sept 15 1746. 1 [P.M.]. Lost Sight of the Vernon. Att Sun sett Due point 
Bore from NEbN to NW. 


——————————— I 


* Garnier, Voyage d'esploration, рр. 100, H8, 251; Yule, Mission to the Court of Ава, р. 851, Childers identified 
Mahirajibs as Siam, 
* Conf. Ind. ini, Vol. XXIII, p. 103, 
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Tuesday Sept 16. Att Bun riso the Land from NW to tho pitsh of Due point WSW | the 

Cutermost part of the breakers Streaching out from SWS | two Ships in Mussulepatam road, 


Wodssday 18 1746. Att 8 P. М. Came too an Anchor in Mussulepatam Road 3} fm | the 
Dutch flagg Staff bearing NWbW | the french Do WNW . . . . found riding bere 2 Dutch 
Ships . . . . received on board this maming 8 Leaguers of Water. A Ship in sight in 
Ше Offing which we take to be tho Vernon. 

Thureday Sept 18. Rect оп Board 2 Leag? of Arrack, 


Fryday Sept 19. Bent 10 Bags of Rice with Dutch pinnace, Recdon board the Dutch Lanch 
one New Quoir Cable. 


Saturday Sept 20, 8 [A. M.]. Saw a sail which we took to be the Vernon bears NEDN. 
Nassipore river N. The Ship we took to be the Verxox is а strange ship | Upon her tacks and 
S-anding towards [us] we Наша up E48 and upon her Hauling her Courses up and Showing Dutch 
Colours, & then making all the sail She Could Carry after us & likewise being Very full of Hands 
judg'd her to be an enemy by her Action | So made whate sail we Coud to gett away: att Noon she 
Bore NbW | hull too (7). 

Sunday Sept 211746. 10 [A. M.]. Spoke wth the Vernon | Att Bunriso the Land from W48 
tc NEE, The Dolphin's Nose being the Nmost lend in Sight . . . . Baw the Vernon 
bears ЕМЕ | Stood out Et to speak with her fearing them to be in Great Want of Water. 


Monday Sept 22 1746. 6 [Р.М.]. Anchord near the Vernon. 4[P. M]. Sent o'Shora 
25 bales of Gunney belonging to ye Company. 8 [А. М.]. Sent on Shore 60 Bales of Gunney 
belonging to the Company w all the Jute Rope, each [Р] | 20 Ropes | in all 116 Bundles. 


Wednesday 24. Sent the pinnace to speak to a boat which Came from the Sowa who Informa 
uz of a Large ship Lying att point Guardeware, which I take to be the Ship that Chas'd us some 
Day's ago. " 
` Fryday 86, Ай БА. М. Weigh'd & ran into 15 fathoms Expecting Dayly the Bring[ing] 
in of the Monsoons, 

Saturday 27th. Strong Gales from SSW to SW with а Great Swell | Scarce any land wind 
fo- the whole 24 hours | Sent on Shoare 8 bags of pease with а Ohair Palankine | this Mom- 
ing Weigh'd with а Smal] Spert of land wind: but presently Dying away Came to an anchor 
Again | att 10 Do Weigh'd with the Wind att В Indeavouring to gett in Shoer but the Current 
Setting so strong to the Northward made but an Indifferent Board so Anchor'd in a } less 12 fm. 

Sunday Sept 28. this Morning Weighd the Wind att BW to gett further to the Sow? bat 
the Large Swell ВЕП Continues | Do stood in shore again & Anchor'd in 18 fm: haveing Scaro’d 
fetch were we Come from. | | 

Monday 89% 1746. Att 10 Do (A. М.). Weighed again & by the favour of а Curr’ by which 
we got into the road | att Noon Anchor'd in 7 fm. 

Tuesday $0 Sept 1746, Bent a Shore 1 Bag of Oolltvanoos. 

Tkursd? 34 Octobr. The first part of these 24 Hours moderate gales & fair Weather | the 
Middle Oloudy with light® in the NE Quarter | the latter pert Strong Gales from NE to E | got 
Down top Gallant Y4 & masta. 

Fryday 8 Oct. The first part of these 24 Hours Imploy'd in getting Down Yards & Topmast 
topsail Yards Down on Deck & makeing the Ship as snug as possible | the Weathr looking so 
Dreadfull & Dempestuous all round | the latter part got Down the Orojiok? Yard & Main Yard 
fora & aft & panell'd the fore Yard over the Topmast to be ready the first Statch to run into Deeper 








= A most interesting proof of the contemporary pronunciation of oross-jaek. 
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Water, the sce running so Very High that we are perpetually swallowed up by it | the 24 hours hard 
Gusts of Wind with Rain out of the Eastern bê. 

Saturdy 4 Octo. Tho first & Middle part of these 24 Hours the Winds tho вате as before | the 
lattor part somewhat more Moderate | the Weathr turbulent & Unsetl'd all round with thund: lights & 
rain | this Morning Bway'd up the fore Yard & run into 10 fm where Anchor'd | also weigh’d the 
Vernon & went over the Barr. 


Sunday 5. The first and middle part of these 24 Hours Unsettl'd ит with heavy Showers of 
rain [in the Night Winds Variable all round | the Latter Moderate Winds in the NEbENE 
board | Sway’d up fore & Mizen Topmast | got Ше Е Yard up the М & Spriteail Yard a Cross Do, 

Monday 6 Oa. People Employ'd in fitting our Rigging & Drying our Sails | Came on board 
with a Guard from the Obeif David Hopkins Soldier as a passenger. 

, Tussd? 7 Octo. The Middle part somewhat suspicious with lights & some Small Showers of 
Rain Thund? lights in the Southern Board & SW Do | Camo ont of the river & past by to the 
N?ward a small Ship belonging to some Moor Marchant, і 


Wodnesdr 8 Octo 1746, The Weather somewhat Squelly with Light Showers of Rain from 
the land, ` 

Fryd 10. Receiv'd Intelligence of а french Brigantine haveing Arrivd Some Day's Ago att 
Ingeram being Stranded there some Day's Ago but the Crew Sav'd. ` 

Saturday Octo 11'! 1746, People Employ'd in Maksing ready for Sailing, 6 [A. M.]. 
Squally all round with tbund* lights & heavy rain with Calms, 


LOG II. 
2. 


Geography. 


The log shows that the ship was now taken Northwards, hugging the ahore, fór two reasons : — 
to have a place of safety at hand, into which to run in case of very bad weather, as the change of the 
Monsoons was dne, and to be able to creep in nearer to shore than a hostile vessel, larger than the 
Wake, would be able to go, in case she ahould attempt to take possession of her. Shoal water was 
evidently safer in those days for s small vessel than the open sea, if an enemy happened to be about. 


On the 14th September, 1746, the Wake, with the Vernon following close, probebly for safety, 
made straight from Pullicat for Mussulepatam Road, passing Due Point, where were received on board 
various leaguers of water and arrack, and one new “Quoir Cable.” On the 20th September, the Ship ^ 
ты off the Nassiporo River, but had to “ make whate sail we coud to gett away,” because she was 
chased by a “large strange ship." 


On the 21st, the Dolphin's Nose was sighted, and on the 22nd Visaquepatem, called Vixaoque 
in one place, was again reached. Here were sent on shore some “ bales of Gunuey belonging to 
у Company,” and what is much more interesting for the period, “all tho Jute Rope . . . . 
20 Ropes, in all 116 Bundles.” Here news was received on the 24th of a “Largo ship Lying att, 
point Guardeware, which I take to bo the Ship that Ohas’d us some Dey's ago." 


On the 26th the ship was taken into 15 fathoms, as tho master was “ expecting Dayly the 
Bring[ing] in of the Monsoons.” On the 27th they sent dn shore a “ Chair Palankine,” and on 
the 80th a bag of collivances, 


On the 2nd October, the signs of the Cyclone that was bursting on Madras town and destroying 
de Labourdonnais’ fleet began to trouble them, and continued do 30 till the 8th. The notes in the 
log here form a most interesting early account of the manner in which cyclonio weather was met in 
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aaa Sm 
those days by small sailing vessels in the outer cirole of а cyclone. On this last day “a «mall Ship 


“balonging to some Moor Marchant ” came out of the river at Vizagapatam and “past by to the 
Nºward,” and on the 11th the Wake set sail to reach Ceylon, by way of tho open soe, giving the 
дот dangerous port of Madras as wide a berth as she dare, 


The geographical problems involved in the account are very few, but there is a goodly crop ot 
Znglo-Indianisms, 





LOG II. 
8. 
Anglo-Indian Terms. 
Arrack. 
This term means spirits. See Yule, Glossary, s. v. 


1708. — They [the Indians] also make Aracea ont of it, which is the Indian Wine, and is 
strong enough, though they drink it like water (р. 140). Within the Palissados of the Ohureb [7. e. 
»losque] you see on both sides а great many Women, who sell the Sallet call’d Betelle, Aracea, 
Melons and Bananes (p. 187). — Collection of Duteh Voyages. 


1711. — Ar&ok seems to be an Indian Word for Strong Waters of all sorte, for they call our 
Bpirits and Brandy, English Arack. — Lookyer, Trade, p. 267, 


1893. — Arraok . . . . old form Rack. Anglo-Indian term, not native, iu distilled 
+pirits, — Mad. Man. Adan. Vol. ITI. p. 42. 
Collivanoos. 


This is not an Anglo-Indianism, but ап old English word meaning a bean, This spelling is 
rot in Yule, Glossary, s. v. calavanoe. 

c. 1700. — The Country is fruitful to Admiration, producing Rice, Wheat, Gram, Doll (dal) 
Oallavances, — Alex. Hamilton, East Indies, Vol. L. р. 893. What was meant by “ doll oeUa- 
vanoos’’ is explained by the following : — Near that Place [Bantam] they sell Beans by the Measure of 
all Colours, White, Black, Red, Yellow, Green, Grey. — Collection of Dutch Voyages, 1708, p. 187. 
This exactly describes the dálof the present day. * Doll” is quaintly explained by Lockyer in 1711 

“Trade in India, p. 268), thus: — Doll is а «mall Grain less than Fetches, contains s Substanoe like 
zur white Peas and being boil'd with Rice makes Kutcheree (khiohr!). 

1775. — Price Ourrent of Sundries at the Oape of Good Hope. Callivanoes per Bag of 
3 Bushels (p. 112). Trade at Madagascar in Bt Augustine's Bay. 1 Quart Bottle of each Sort of 
‘Junpowder for 5 [Measures] of Oallivances (p. 108). — Stevens, Guide. 

1898. — Gram, Hindustani, from Portuguese grão, meaning grain. Term applied to many 
2ulses Kdholl), especially when used for horses and cattle . . , Bengal gram 
"itle otherwise Bengal horse gram, Cedalay, Calavanahe, Chenna, Ohick-pen, Columbine, Common 
Sram. Egyptian Pea, Garavance, Gram Ohick-pes, Poa of Venus, Shanoga. — Mad. Ma». 
Admn, Vol. III, р. 828. 


1900. — P. & О. 8, B. Oceana; Breakfast, Jany. 6th ; . . . . ^ ealavaneercurry.- 
P. & О.В. B. Oriental; Breakfast, Jany. 17th; . > . . ''oaslavanoe curry.” * 
Due Point.*! 


This name is not given in Yule’s Glossary. 
1679. — Two Sangaries or Gun boats which sett us over npon the аш о: Dio. — Streynsham 


Master's Journal in Mackenzie, Kistna District, p. 181. 


` аа the present writer has himself яНаовавой at Port Blair in the Andaman Islands on tho partof native 
the present day, who still work some of tho old schooners of John Company. 
^ Bee also quotations under “skali,” 
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c, 1700, — Firewood from the Islands of Diu, a low Point of Land that lies near Matohulipatam. 
Alex. Hamilton, East Indie, Vol, І p. 868. 


1717. — The ‘President do give orders for providing all necessaries for taking possession of 
Divy Island. — Mackenrie, Kistma District, p. 107. 


1730. — Dew Pt, — Mortier; map. 
1764. — Pointe de Divi — Croisey; map. 


1809. — Point Divy is lw . . . . forming the Western side of the semicircular Bay of 
Masulipatam, — Horsburgh, Directions for Sailing, Vol. I. p. 847. The 1841 Ed., Vol I. p, 600, 
' repeats the information under * Point Divy." 


1818. — From Mootepilly to Point Divy is about 20 Leagues. — Milburn, Commerce, Vol. II. 
p. 85. 

1L — Divi Point. — Admiralty Ohart, 

1893. — Divy ; Divi, Telugu; Divi, Malayalam. From dvipa, Sanskrit, island. The Island 


. . Island, Promontory, - thouss; Kistna District . . . . From Masulipatam 
16 miles. — Mad. Mas. Adma. Vol. III. р. 279. 





Guardeware. 
See the quotations under Gardeware in the notes to Log I. 


Gunney. 
A sack or sacking made of jute. See Yule, s. v. 
1676. — And from thereabouts there is brought silk . . . . courses hempe, gunnyes and 


шапу other commodities, — Olavell, Accompt of the Trade of Ilugliy m Y ule, ү of W. Hedge 
Vol. II. p. ccxxxix. 


1679, — The following is ordered to be sent to Fort St George from TE ENAT 6,000 
lbs of Gunney . . . . August 6th, — Mackensie, Kisina District, р. 97. 


1680-1. [Jan] Sith. 94: bundles Gunny and Ropes from Metchlepatam. — Pringle, 
Mad. Consult. for 1681, p. 2. 


1683. — The Saltpeetre having layn a long time in the Godown the bags are grown very rotten 
Itt ig therefore order'd that whnt bags is to be shipt on the Josia be new cased over wth 
Gunny to prevent the loss of the Petre, — Pringle, Jad. Consult. for 1688, р. 118, 


t. 1710, — Some damaged Gunnies which are much in Use in Persia for embaling goods, — 
Alex. Hamilton, Fast Indies, Vol. П. p. 17, 


1711. — Bathings and wet Goney being often apply'd with Success to the Relief of the Panting 
[завей by “the Heats in Summer” in Madras]. — Lockyer, Trade, р. 24. Goneys oceur also аъ 
p. 248. 


. 1775. — Gunnies per Corge [score]of 20 P[iece]s. Wrappers, Funnies and Ropes, &o. — 
Stevens, Guide, p. 76. 


1790. — Stores supplied for the outfit of the Snow Viper . . . ^ Gunny Baga. — 
Bengal Consult, MS. { i 


` 


Jute. 


Yule, в, v., says that the word came into English, through Dr, Roxburgh, in 1705, bnt here we 
have it used by a ship's mate in 1748. 


1893. — Jute . . . . Title otherwise . . . . gunny-beg plant. — Mad, Мая.- 
Mimn. Vol. ІП. p. 899. 2 


` 
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Leage-, Leaguer. 


Usually a wine or spirit cask holding about 50 gallons. Yulo only gives the spelling leaguor 
but this is-not the commonest form, as per the quotations following. 


1775, — Price Current of the several sorts of Goods . . . . Arrack Batavia, 30 to 35 
(pagodas) per Leager (р. 110). Price Current of Goods at Canton, Arrack Batavia, per Leag , 
36 Tales (р. 109). Batavia Arrack, 200 Leaguers (р. 87). А Leagerof Wine, &c, is 360 Randy 
at 10 Mursics per Rand, A Leager of Batavia Arrack is 896 Rands (p. 88). — Stevens, Gude 
tc E. I, Trede. : À 


1790. — Stores supplied for the outfit of the Snow Viper . . . . Rum, 2 half leaguors, 
. . Half Leaguers . . . . — Bengal Consult, MS. 


1818, — Arrack is seldom imported as an article of trade, though tho East Indie Company 
allow 20 leagors to be brought in each ship. — Milburn, Commerce, Vol. I. p. 274. Casks. . . 
Leagers packed with hoops R. 20 per leeger. Leager staves, Rs 25 per 100 (p. 317). 

1835. — The English Weights and measures are in general use here [Cape of Good Hope], 
except for wines, which are mostly sold by the Leager of 4 Abms or 888 Cannes, contauung 
50 English Gallons nearly (Vol. I. p. 68), The Dutch Аат, “old system,” contained, as a wine 
izeasure, “41 Gallons English wine measure.” It was divided into 64 Stoops of 5.125 English Pints 
and there was besides a “ Legger of 240 Stoope," or 141 Gallons (Vol.I. p. 10), — Kelly, Oambrst. 


Monsoon, 


It is not always easy to tell, from the definitions usually available, what an old writer meant 
precisely by the term monsoon. So I here make а collection of old quotations on the subject not to 
ve found in Yule’s Glossary, Pringle, Madras Consultations for 1688, p. 143, n. 90, hits off the 
general senses of the word very well, which are these: — (i.) The periodical winds, NE and SW. 
Cii.) The seasons at which the winds blow. (iii.) The periods of change from NE to SW, and rice 
тегей. (iv.) The bad weather at the changes, In the quotations that follow I shall adhere roughly 
io Pringle's divisions and separate them under the following heads: — І. — The Term. II. — The 
Wind and the Season. III. — The Winds, IV.— The Season. V. — The Changes, VI, — 
The Bad Weather at the Changes. 3 Ж 


І. — Tbe Term. 


1780. — Monsoons are thus described for the benefit of sailors in Dunn's Directory for ths 
East Indies, p. 42 Ё, 


ХХІ. — Of the Periodical Trade-Winds or monsoons, — The periodical trade-winds, or 
таопвоопв, are usually said to blow for six months from one quarter, and six months from the 
opposite quarter; of which there are four in India, vix., the SW and NE, the SE and NW. The 
SW monsoon blows from about the middle of April to the middle of October. . . . The NH 
monsoon blows through the same track, from the middle of October to the middle of April. , £: 


XXIL — Of the Fair and Rainy Seasons, — All over the East-Indies, the westerly monsoon, 
as well NW as SW, brings the rainy season, with frequent squalls and dirty weather ; and the 
Easterly monsoon brings fair weather, except on the Coast of Coromandel, and the North part of 
Zeloan [Ceylon], where the rainy season is from October to January. 


XXII. — Of the Changing of the Monsoons. — The changing of the monsoons is commonly 
gradual and some years happens near a month sooner than in others, The change of the NE and 
SW monsoons is often attended with violent storms, which to the Eastward of Malacca are called 
Tuffoons, and to the westward the Breaking-up of the Monscons. They seem much the same 
as West-India hurricanes ; but never happen at the ohange of the NW and BE monsoons. though on 
those tracks, at that season, there 18 often very bad weather. 


a 
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XXIV. — Of the Land and Bea Breoxes, — The land and sea-breezes prevail; more or less 
almost all along the coast of India, during the NE monsoon: they also blow sometimes during the 
SW monsoon, but not so general, 


The valuable quotation ХХІ. above given shows that by the term “ Breaking-up of tho 
Monsoons" the old pilots and sailors meant cyolones. The term tuffoon [typhoon] is as 
near as Dunn ever got to the modern cyclone. At р. 50 he speaks- of cyclones merely as storms: “but, 
devouring storme and tedious calms, almost as bad in their consequences [to sailing vessels] as storme, 
gencrally happen at the shifting of the monsoons: that is the storms [oyclones] from the middle 
of April to the middle of June, and from the end of September to the end of November,” In Hors- 
burgh’s Directions for Sailing to and from ths E, I., Ed, 1809, Vol. IL p. iii. ff., the remarks on the 
'' Monsoon or Periodical Winds” are mash more advanced, but-cyolones are described on р, vii. 
a» hurricanes. In Vol. II. p. xviii., he has the queer expression * to resist tho sudden shocks of tha 
sea during Ty-foongs,” a spelling not to be found in Yule. In the 1841 Ed. of Horsburgh, Vol. 1. 
p. Ui. ff. and p. vii, the remarks are а nearly verbatim reprint of the Ed. of 1809, and cyclones are 
ки] called hurricanes, Cyelones are, of course, correctly described by the synonymous names of 
““ hurricanes, cyclones, typhoons,” in Taylor's Indian Directory, 1874, p. 650, as “progressive 
revolving storms,” 

II. — The Wind and the Season, 

1607. — But yf it shall soe happen you come not to Zocotora in such due буте ая you may 
couvenientlie goe to Aden and have that monsone to bringe you into the Indies, — Birdwood, 
First Letter Book, East [India Company, p. 251. 

1883. — Thursday 18 (Oct). The Monsoons [to NE] being now changed and no hops of 
the arrivall of any of the Honde Comp“ Ships. — Pringle, Mad. Consult. for 1688, р. 94. 

1884. — [Friday] 28 [April]. Sloop Conimeer arrived here, having endeavoured to get t» 
Coodaloor or Oonimeer, bct ye [SW] Monsoon being hard set in, could not (p. 81). Tuesday 
25 [Nor.]. Since there is no possibility of Reaching the Bay this [NE] Monsoon or ffebuary or. 
Murch next (р. 187). — Pringle, Mad. Consult. for 1684. 

1685. — Monday 18 [April]. Order'd that Capt John Spenoer, Commander of the Emoy 
Moroht, to give ап acot in writing as farr as he can remember of the R* Honbis Compre affairs ' 
and of his voyage to Bonooolen and Indrapoora [Sumatra] . . . . But the Monsoon [SW] 
being contrary and many of his people dend and sick he advised him how impossible itt was for his - 
Ship to attain that Port, — Pringle, Mad. Consult. for 1685, p. 60. 


III. — The Winds. 


1689. — Ovington’s long description of the Museours [Voyage to Sarat) is really a 
desoription of the SW Monsoon on the West Coast of India, and of what are now called the 
Rains. 

It was just the Season of the Mussouns, when we fell upon the Coast of Indis, which generally | 
is extreme dangerous, because they break out for the most part in such Thunder and Rains and | 
impetuous Winds, that if the Ships are not laid up and in Harbour before that timo they incur the 
hazad of being lost (p. 181). This is the only proper Season for tho Year for Rain, which falls here 
[Bombay] with such violence, and on all the Oossts of Malatar . . . . It continues in these 
parts for the spnoo of three or four Months from the latter end of May "till the middle of Soptember 
(p. 182). When once the Mussouns are past, tho other Months are undor the severest influence of 
the Heavens, without one Fertilo Oloud for several Months visible in the whole Firmament (р. 187). 
Which common Fatality [at Suratt] bas created a Proverb among the English there that Two 
Mussouns [Rains] are the Age of a Man (p. 112). 

1711: — Ships may ride secure from the South West Monsoon in Batte Cove [on the Coast 
of Malabar]. — Lockyer, Trade, p. 272 
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IV. —- Tho Seasons. 


1675, —-Never were all our'proxies and Bills of Ladeing left behind before, our Ships never 
disatohed with greater’ danger" of looseing the Monxoons.-— Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, 
Vol. IL р. oclvii. 


ІТИ. — Wherefore in the beginning of the Wet Monsoon. — Lookyer, Trade, p. 270. 
V.— The Ohanges. 


| 1884, —{8а%.] 18 [Sept]. Ship Burneo Merchant Thom" Bowry, Master, arrived here from 
Visagapetam, he being designed. for the Bay, but could not proceed thither by Reason of the 
Mensocons ohainging [from SW to NE]. —-Pringle, Med. onsult. for 1684, р. 104, 


1685. — August 91st 1685. Wee your Hon? &o* Gounaills most humble servants the Comman - 
der and Officers of the Pink. John and Mary finding your Honr &o* Oouncill does designe in few dayes 
to send the said Pink to Piraman on the West Coast of Sumatra Wee think itt our duty to represent 
to your Hon? &o* Counoill that should the Pink go now she would fal3 much about the breaking 
up of the: [SW] Monsoons on that said: Coast of Sumatra where the Winds blow very hard and 
vaxable with very mush’ Hain (p. 137). Thursday 8 (Oct), The changing of the Monsoon 
[SW to NE] being near att hand Itt is order'd that the Sloop Mary be carryed into Ennor River 10 
socare her till the: bed weather is over (p. 141). — Pringle, Med, Consult, for 1685. 


1089, —The (SW ] Mussouns are rude and Boistorous in the departure as well as at their coming 
` in, which twoBoasons'are oall'd tho Hlephant in India, and just before their breaking up take 
their farewell for the most partin тегу ruggid huffing weather. — Ovington, Voyage to Suratt, p. 197. 
1704, — Is very plaine'and evident to every impartial] man there's no other time if any Limitted 
to 3: Niche: Waite gosing to Bombay then the 8 months allowed and appointed to 8: Jno: Gayer, 
the one'month after the Turne of the Monsoon is a Espetiall ffavour and respect Singly to S? 
Jn»: Gayer. without any coherence relating to 8" Nicho: Waite, every one of us unwilling interiearing 
in said affaire expecting that you Gentlemen or the Deputy Governour and Oouncill for the United 
Trade at Bombay to have notified the true Genuin Time and Turne of the Monsoone as held and 
Esisemed by the Pórtugueis and.other antient European and the Severall inhabitants. of India for the 
Queens Меп of Warr Rashly comeing to this Barr alters not the Annuall Besson that by accident may 
meat with Serere and Calme weather otherwise any Nation may assume an Almighty Power equaly 
with Mr Burniston or Aislabie. But it being notorious & Oertified by all Europeans, Dutch, Ffrench, 
English, Portugueex, the Last under a Notary publick, as well as the Moores Accountt, tho Turne 
of. tho Monsoons. В Francisco or:the Elephant ends att or upon and not before the new 
maorin 7ber: which fell out this year to be the 18th : UH? and the new moon the 17th: Ins* or the 
18h: Ins? a full Callender month..—- Letter in. Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, Vol. II. p. cecxlix, f. 


The two references in'the quotations for 1689 and 1704 to “the Elephant” are exceedingly 
interesting instances of folk-etymology. “ Which two seasons are call'd the Elephant in Indis? says 
Orington: “Bt Francisco or the Hlephant ends att or upon and not before the new moon in 
bar,” says the quaint old.letter, Here “tho.Hlephant ” is the thirteenth lunar asterism of 
tha Hindus; Háthi.as it is called in modern India; Hasta as it was called in Sanskrit, Hasta 
signifies the hand, and the asterism is properly represented by а hand containing five stars ; but 
Hátht happens to be a common word meaning an elephant, and hence the mistranslation of the old 
Arglo-Indians.: What these- early Europeans were told was thatthe SW Monsoon “turned” during 
the asterism: HAtht,.i. a, in Saptember-Ootober, which is the fact. With the Elephant was 
clearly" associated the term *' St Francisco,” alluding, I suppose, to the Saint's Day, erther of St 
Francis: of Assisi, the’ founder of: the Franciscans, 4th October, or of St, Francia Borgia, the third 
General-of the Jesuits, 10th October. 





= Le, reach, 
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1746. — Fryday [Sept] 26. Att 5 A. M. Weigh'd and run into 15 fathoms expecting Dayly 
the Bring[ing] in of the [NE] Monsoons. — Tezt of the Log. 
VI. — The Bad Weather &t the Changes. 


1682, — Thorsday idth: [Sept]. The Resolution being orderd to ride out ye Monsoon 
upon this Oosst & Capt Wille[ha]w complaining that he shall not be able to ride out y* storm 
without sufficient Quintelage [ballast] nor get to Metohpm [Masulipatam] when the bad weather 
is over without it "tis therefore order'd that the warehouse-keeper doe lade on board him 100: Tonns 
Ssltpetre & what Calliature? wood can be got to stiffen his ship & inable him the better to ride out: 
the storm. — Pringle, Mad. Consult, for 1682, p. 69 f. AN | 

1883, — Thursday 4 (Oct). Order'd that Sloop Mary be layd up in Enor River for her Seourity 
till the Moonsoon be over (р. 91). Munday 10 (Deo). The Monsoon being over & the Sloop Mary 
being expected tomorrow out of Enor river (p. 14). — Pringle, Mad, Consult. for 1683. 


1684. — Munday 6 (Oct). Sloop James , . . . to be putt into Codaloor or Porto Novo 
River-to Ride out the Monsoones and be Repaired (р. 118). Thursday 9 (Oct). Sloop Oharle's 
Dispatch for, Enore River thero to ride out уе Monsoon and be repaired (p. 123). 25 (Dec). The 
Ship Burnoo Merchant arrived here out of Enno(re) Rivor where she put in to seoure her selfe 
from y? Moonsoone . . . . The Honhle Comp Sloop Obarles arrived here from Enor River 
where slio put in to be secured from the Moonsoones & Repair (p. 150). — Pringle, Mad. Consult. 
for 1684. 

1685. — Thursday 26 (Nor.). The Monsoon being as to appearance over Itt is agreed that 
an order be sent to Mr Knowlman Mastor of the Sloop James to bring her out of Ennor River. — 
Pringle, Mad, Consuls. for 1686, p. 158. 

Moor Marchant. 

Moor is an carly term for a Muhammadan inhabitant of Indis. 

с. 1595. — The King of Passarçan [in Java] who was a Moor and Mahometan, — Collection 
of Dutch Voyages, 1703, p. 181. : ' 

1614. — First that yo” Lo»P receine dno informacon from Armenians Moores and such 
othr Mrch'* as trade ont of Persia into the Mogores [Moguls] dominions — Birdwood, First Letter 
Book, E. I. O., p. 455. : ^ : | 

1672. — There is an astonishingly good description of India and its people by Streynsham Master 
in a letter from Surat, dated 1672, in Yule's Diary of Sir William Hedges, Vol. IL p. ecov. ff., and 
from it aro taken tho following oxcorpts: — . 


І have аПьое been at Son in the vessels of the Country . . . . But the English were 
Mastors of tho Shipp, that is at Sen, though Imploy'd by the Native Indians, Moores and Danians 
[Hindu Merchants] . . . . This Province or Part of India is principally Inhabittod by 8: 
Nations or sorts of Peoplo, that is Moores or Mahumedans, the Hindooes and Parseos e 
The Moores or Mahumetans aro those that genorally have the Rule and Governmeat of the 
Country, the Mogulle himselfe being a Mahometan of Tartar Race from Tamerlane, and tho greatest 
part of the Moores in these parts are such as came into this Country with that Conquest, though there 
be allsoe many of the Natural] Indians, even whole tribes that have turned Mahometans since the 
Conquest. The Mogull Orangzscb, (as I have said) is a Mabumetan and а great precisian in his 
Religion, soe that he has taken off all customes from the Mahometans and imposed 5 P. Cent. more 
on the Hindooes than they formerly paid, besides he hath some Persecution against the Hindooes ' 
оа, since his comeing to the Crowne, and not soe much to punish them for the Profession of their : 
owne Religion as to trap and ensnare and even force them to turn Moors (that is to be circumcised, , 
and then they bé what they will againe. jor many of the Hindoos that heve turned Moores Retaine 














3* Telugu, Jat ijr», red-wood. 
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many of their Idolatrous Oustomes) as is the Practico of Mahometans in most Countrys, Contrary to 
sd] humane Reason, and I think to the Їйсопошу of all Religions in the World. It seems that some 
.ypares if not ages since, I suppose about the time of the Moores first Conquesis, they were severe 
aginst the Idolatry of tho Ilindoos, and sett a Poll Tax upon all the Family of Indians, which as I 
said [many] of them turne Moores, nor was any Pagod or Idolatrous Temple of the Hindooes suffered 
te stand excopt the Hindooes at their owne charge made а place for Prayer for the Mahometans 
aljoyning to the very wall of it, and if they did soe, then they might build new Pagoda, but since 
those times, especially during tho Raignes of Jangeer and Sha-Jehaun, the Hindooes were not at ell 
‘molested in the exercise of their Religion, but were in ffavour and Preferred to the great and Merne 
offices of the Kingdome soe well as the Moors. 


1672, — There were Weavers of all Sects, Moors, Hindoos and Perstes. — Yule, Diary of W. 
Hedges, Vol. IT. p. cooxi. i 

1682. — Makes proclamation that no Moor nor Gentue should serve the English, — Yule- 
Diary of W, Hedges, Vol. IL p. 1. 

1688, — Forasmuch as our affairs have been much interrupted by the insolency of the Moors 
Government, — Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, Vol. II. p. xx. І | 

1689. — Tho Portuguese proselyte the children of all Persons deccas'd among them, whether 
their Parents are Moors or Pagans, and eeize their Estates into the Church (p. 206). I shall dis- 
tinguish the Natives hore into three sorts. First, the Moors or Moguls (p. 288). — Ovington, 
Voyage to Suratt, р, 206. 

1690, — If you do not take some care to reliovo mo with Speed I shall be forc'd to turne 
Xooro . . . . For the lord Jesus Obrisis Sake let mo not perish in this hellish prison, — 
Charles King in prison to the Bengal Oouncil, in Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, Vol, II. p. oviii. 

1699. — He is expert in the Hindorstand or Moores Languages [Hindustani]. — Yule, 
Liary of W. Hedges, Vol. II, p. celxvii. 

o. 1700. — Tho trade is now removed into the Armenians Moors and Gentows Hands, — Alex. 
Hamilton, East Indies, Vol. I, р. 307. { 

1701. — Our Genorall [letter] advizes you what has happened at Surat as to the Moors Seizing 
Br: John Gayre and his Lady. — Yule, Diary of W. Halges, Vol. III. p. Куй. 

1711, — Two Days before our Arrival a Moorman (or в Mahometan, born in the Mogulls 
Dominions) in the King's Service nas accused before the Shabander [at Achoen]. — Lockyer, 


T-ade, р. 57. | 

. 4776. — Here [Acheen] are somo few English, some Moorish Merchants and several 
O rineso (p. 87). Under which Cover be [the “ Imaum’s Shroff ” at Mocha] has an Opportunity of 
acding Something to the Money Weight for which he is well paid by the Moors who are the greatest 
Е <рогіегв of Silvor (р. 51). — Stevens, Guide to H, I. Trade. 

1791. — This will be delivered by Mr Clark, the Gunner of the Sottlement [at the Andamanx] 
who I have dispatohed for Caloutta in charge of the Lea board for some Mores, — Letter in Bengal 
Consult, dated 24th Nov, 1791, MS. . | | 

1798. — The Moormen [Musalman Conquerors] treated the natives [ Hindns] very different- 
ly — Dr. Heyno's Journal in Mackenzie, Kistna District, p. 228, 

Musule, Musulepatam, Mussullepatam, Mussulepatam. 


These spellings aro possibly duo to the same falso folk-etymology as brought about the con- 


temporary spellings Metchlipstam and the like, so common in former days. Bee Yuk, Glossery, 


s.v, Masulipatem. Sə also ante, з. р. cil., under the first log. 
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o. 1800. — Such like stuffe as 8 Ташев Lancaster tooke wo? are made att Bengalla. Mesepa-‏ 

tamya Oheremandalle and St Thome [Madras]. — Birdwood, First Letter Book, E. I. O., р. 78. 


1605, — All or the most pte of theis abonesaid are made aboute Bengalla, Mesepatamya 
Bt Thome Oheremandall or Cambeya & some other pte of the East Indies, — Birdwood, First Letter 
Book, p, 75. 

1605. — Theis foresaid Clothes . . . . are made in Bengalla att Mesapatania 8 Thome 
Oheremahdalla, — Op, cit. p. 79. : : 

1605. — In all the Oountrie of Bengalla (wherein Mosopotania is a Cheefe Оше), —- Ор. 
eit. p. 85, 

1605, — These aforegsid oloths are always to be had at Bantam, yet at sometimes better than at 


othersome, but they be made at Bengalla, Mesopotamia, 8 Thome & Ohoromandle, — Danvers, 
E. I. 0. Letters, Vol. L p. 72. - | 


1610. — We hope to arryue at Mesolopatane . . . ‚ vppo yº Coast of Coromandell 
[the Cheremandalle, &o, abore]. — Op. ctt. p. 427. i 
‚ €, 1617. — At better rates then they fetoh it from the fflemings in Messelpotania.H — Op. 
ot. p. 460. 
1682. — Intended to be imployed on freight to Muselpatam. — Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, 
Vol. II, p. oocxir. 
1658. — Some 40 English miles from the Metropolitan Port and factory which is called Mooh-. 
lupatam. — Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, Vol II. p. oeoxlvii, 
1074. — Monsieur Peter Deltor second for affairs of the Royal Company of France at Motoht- 
patam. —/Maokenzie, Kisina District, p. 99. 
_ 1076. — Proposals to the Agent about the young men in Motoholopatam. Whereas cach 
hath his peon and some more with their Rondells [umbrellas], — Maokenxio, Kistna District, p. 92. 
1678, — If the Ship continues as Shoo is I will take in all that is sent to Metohep™: ,— 
Letter from Thomas Pitt in Yule's Diary of W. Hedges, Vol. III. p. vi. 
А 1078. — There by the River side all the English that were in Metohlepatam: mett us, — 
Btreynsham Master's Journal in Mackenzie, Kistaa District, p. 181. 
1785. — Onder desen xark legt begraven mi'uft Maria Wilhelmina Gambier zale Gemalin ne 
Yan den Ee Heer Gosewyn Maire Opper-Coopm. secunde te deser Ohoromandel en Opperhorfd dit 
: Noorder District nata ter Steode Negapdinam der 15 Oct 1702 obiit alhier tot Masultpetnam den 
2 Augusty Ao 1785 ond 82 iaren 9 maanden en 18 dagen. — Mackenzie, Kistma District, p. 102, 
' 1893. — Metohlepatam. The legendary and abeurd derivation from machhlt [fish] for long 
fixed this mode of spelling. — Pringle, Afad. Consult. for 1084, p. 64. 


Palankine. 


A litter carried on a pole, Yule quotes the spelling in the text as early as 1808. 


1676. — To ferry over our people Pallankeenes and Horses which took up 4 hours’ time, —' 
Streyusham Master's Journal in Mackenzie, Xistna District, p. 181. | 
1688. — Went in my Palenkeon for Ballasore, — Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, Vol. І. p. 66. 
1689. — Those whose Wealth is able to support it are pompously carried upon Men's shoulders’ 
in Palanquins whose carriage is as өвзіе and pleasant as that of our chairs in the Streets of 
London, — Ovington, Voyage to Suratt, p. 258, | 
———M M ————— M — 
X The Dutch factory at Masulipstam was established in 1614. 
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1699. — And desir'd he would privately let him goe either in a Pallakeen or on horse to 
yeu. — Letter in Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, Vol. IL p. celxvii. 

1700, — Only the bare Pallakeen neither Bed nor Tassels . . . . andI hare senta 
Small балда] Screwtore [Escritoiro] for а Pallakeen. — Leter in Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, Vol. 
IL p. oolx. 

о. 1700. — And the English Ohurch [at Madras] is well endowed and maintains poor Gentle- 
women in Good Housewifery, good Olothes and Palankine, — Alex. Hamilton, Kast Indies, Vol. L 
p. 866. 

1702. — Pallankeen hire . . . . I oan not tell why it should not be allowed here, — 
Letter in Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, Vol, II. p. cooxxi, 

с. 1708. — Beg the Favour that he should pick them out some lusty Dutch Men to carry their 
Palenqueens and Somereras or Umbrellas, — Alex. Hamilton, Fast Indies, Vol. I. p. 888. 

o. 1710. — Most Gentlemen and Ladies in Bengal live both aplendidly and pleasantly 
; in the Evening to recreate themselves in Chaises or Palankins in the Fields, — Alex, 
Hamilton, East Indies, Vol. II. p. 18. 

1711. — The better sort of People travel in Palankeons carry'd by віх or eight Oooleys whose 
Hire if they go not far from the Town is three Pence а Day each, — Lockyer, Trade, p. 27. 

1775. — Palenkeen and Horse Hire with the Broker, eto, from the Gott [gháj or landing- 
place] (р. 70). Polenkeen and Oooley Hire and his Necessaries to the Gott, — Stevens, Guide, 
р. 38. 

1798, — Twelve palankeen boys [bearers] for myself, — Dr. Hoyne's Journal in Mackenzie. 
Kistna District, p. 226. 

Quoir. 

Cocoanut fibre for rope-making, bedding, efe. The spelling in the text is not given in Yuka 
Gintary, but compare quoils for coils in the log later on, and Quatwall for kótwal in Stevens 
Gisde, 1775, p. 54. Ootr is the usual modern form of the word. 

1595. — The Indian Palm Tree which grows every whore in the Indies and is of four kinda, 
Th: first is that which produoeth Coco the most useful Tree in tho World . . . . TheNuts are 
as Dig as Ostrich Eggs . . . . When the Fruit is gathered and dry the shell pools off like Flax 
of which they make thelr Cairo, that is all manner of Oables of Ropos for the use of Ship. : 
they likewise caulk their Ships with it in stead of Tow and Mosse. — Col. of Dutch Voyages, 1708, 
p. -88 f. А 23° 

1678, — The cablo being new made of Maldive Coir never started а strain. — Yule, Diary of 
W. Hodges, Vol. II. p. coxxxiii. 

с. 1700. — The Islands of Maldiva . . . . bring Cowries and Oayar®3 for the Service 
of Shipping. — Alex. Hamilton, East Indies, Vol. I. р. 394. - 

ITIL — Sow'd together with Ooyr-twine (p. 11). Ootre per pocull (p. 152). Ooire (p. 152). 
They use Coire or Coconut Cordage (p. 268). Coir (p. 274). — Lockyer, Trade in India, 

1775. — Ooir Oallicut per Bom[bay] Can[dy] of 21 mds, Coir Lacadavia, ditto, — Stevens. 
Guide, р. 108. 

1893. — Oolr, kayiru, Tamil. — Mad. Alun, Admn. Vol. III. p. 202. 

Shall, Ohao. 

This important Anglo-Indianism is mentioned in Yule's Glossary under ohoya. I give some 
add tional quotations for it here, because it comes undor notice in quotations for Masulipatam. 
though it i» not mentioned in the Log. It signiflos tho dye known as Indian madder. 


™ An old and correct form. In the Andaman Islands the existing form is always kayér. So it is also in the 
^Rieooar Islands, the ancient home of the ooooanut, 
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1586, — They bring thither [Masulipatan] also much cotton yarne red coloured with a root 
whioh they оа] Baia, which will never lose his colour : it is very well solde here, & very much of it 
commeth yerely to Pegu. — Ryley, Ralph Fitch, p. 16b. _ 

1614. — The red yarn, also by tho rognery & covetougneas of the dyers, instead of сатса, ris, 
put other chaya half so cheap, which only doth give в fair gloss at first, which with continuance 
& heat in tho ship decays & becomes black, dirty & whitish withal. — Adam Denton, Letter in 
E. I. О. Records, Vol, II, p. 127. 

1879. — To which they were answered yt if they would provide musters [patterns] of all sorts 
of Chae and white goods and bring them to Metchlepatam. — Streynsham Master, Journal, in 
Mackenzie, Xisina District, p. 181. 

o. 1700. — Matchnlipatam, being the next Place of Figure lies in the Way along the Sea 
Coast, It stands on the North-east Side of Diu Point, about 5 Leagues distant from it . 

The Islands of Diu produce the famous Dye called Shall . . . . For some Disgust he bad 
received from the Inhabitanta of Diu Islands. — Alex. Hamilton, East Ind. Vol. I. p. 870, | 

1700, — If I can but Keep these Cursed follows from mixing the Southern Chay with the 
Northern. — Yule, Diary of W. Hedges, Vol, III. p. Ixiii. 

1818. — The ooarser plain cloths made to the north and south of the Godavery or coloured 
with Ohays root which grows in the most perfection in the sands orerflowod annually by the Kistna 
(p.89). Ohays root is a small root fror 15 to 20 inches long, тогу slender, with few fibres, oulti- 
vated on the Coasts of Malabar and Coromandel and other parts of India. It is used in dying red, 


purple, а абар clear brown, and to paint the red figures on Ohintz. — Milburn, Commerce, Vol. I. 
p. 277, 


Vixagapatam, Vizaquepatam, Visacquepatam, Vizaoque. 
Beo illustrations, s. v., in the notes to the first log. The ordinary current colloquial form of the 
name in military circles is Vizag. a 
1809. — The term Vizagapatam is properly VisAkhapattanam, the City of Visákha or 
Kartikeya, the Hindu Mars, — Osrmichael, Visagapatam District, p. 1. 


(To be continued.) 


SOMA SONGS OF THE PORTUGUESE-INDIANS. 
BY ER. М, LAFRENAIS. 
(Oommunicated by F. Fawcett.) 


Ta Portuguese who came to India with Vasco da Gama and the other leaders, who 
followed in his wake, bave left their names to their mixed posterity, now to be found along 
the weat coast of India. The language spoken by these people in their homes is still a kind 
of Portuguese — Portuguese with an odd admixture of the Vernacular Malayalam. 


I. 
Adeos. 
Tout, 


Adeos, Adeos, Adeos, Adeos, 
Meu coracao 

Alma leva retratado 
Para hoje en penar. 
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Quantas vezes vos me destes i 
Vossa mao de fina prata é 
Promet eu do olhe que ser firmo 
Como hoje sois engrato. 
Ai demim triste coitado 
Em que hora ja nasceo 
Ja nasceo na huma planeta 
Para hoje en penar. 
Tn tens olhas de matar 
Sobrancelhas de ferir 
Tu tens boca de fallar 
Coracao para sentir. 





Notes. 
The first song entitled “ Adeos ” evidently was originally a farewell soronade addressed by 


& jilted swain to his falso lady love. The air is simple and pathetio, with that peculiar form of 
pcthos characteristio of the lyrio music of Bpain and Portugal. 


The words now given &re many of thom corrupt. and the manner of their use is such that the 
diticulties of translating them literally have provod insurmountable, though many individuals, 
' ло are well versed in Mongrel Portuguese, have been consulted. Freely translated, the 
versos mean that the serenader complains of his soul bbing dejected and of his being “in pain 
today” (fourth line, first verse). s | 

The second verse is apparently in reference to the hopes held ont by the lady to whom the 
berd addresses his plaintive melody, and to her subsequont ingratitude. 


In the third verse, the bard bemoans hig hard fate and curses the unlucky star under which 
he was born. 


In the fourth verse he tells the false one that her eyes can kill, her eyebrows pierce and her 
m uth conquer, bat her heart makes others feel. ' 


This song is seldom sung to the same words, improvised renderings to suit occasions being 
generally composed at entertainments, though some few Verses, like those reproduced, are fairly 
pepular, 


II. 
Britannia. 
Text. 
` O Britannis, O Britannia, О Britannis, linda amor 
Britannia linda amor li la ' lay  ~ 
Britania linda amor. 
2A 
Bark Ohina jada vela capitad querri parte 
Bengalina ne meo braco li la lay 
Naon cavaie dispidia, 
8 
Vox ingrata disamarosa, bosa porta na vi 
Eu lo vai ne terra estranho, li ly lay . ` 
Esmolas lo pedi. . . : 





—— —— MM. 


1 This is the chorus of the song: seg Translation below. 
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Vinte anno eu mossel, toda terra eu ja olha . 


Naon achar um minina li la lay 
° De me propri idade. 
os 
Vosa alto fantasia quanto temp lo duro 
Com o folha se papel, lila lay : 
Dally vento lo leva. 
Translation. 
Ohorus. 
Oh Britannia, Oh Britannia, 
Oh Britannia my love | 
Britannia my love, li la le, 
Britannia my love. 
2 
A Chinese barque put up her sails, 
For the skipper he wanted to start, 
Bengalena was in his arms, lt la le, 
And from her it was hard to part. 
Chorus à 
: 8 
You are ungrateful and you're unloving, 
* Your portals TI cross no more, 
In far lands will I roam, й la le, 
Begging alms from door to door. 
Chorus, 


a 4 
I have travelled in distant lands, 
My age it is twonty today, 
No girl have I met, И la ls, 
‘Whose age did with mine agree. 
Chorus, 
А b 
Those fantastic notions of yours 
How long, think you, will endure? 
The breeze will scatter them, И la ls, 
As papers lifted from the floor. 
Chorus. 
II, 
Marilihia, 
Text, 
Onti noite intire eu ne vossa porta 
Morrendo oum frio sin acha um reposta, 
Ohorus, 
Marilihia dai me consalaços ——— ` 
Tirai dor de ooroooa, 
1 L e., the first yorse горсафоў. 
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2 


Amor manda chama eu na sabe caminho 
Fortuna sercade cum carna dispigna. 
Chorus. 


8 
Amor nouka dava ninguem allegria 
Be lagry tristi de noite didia. 
Chorus. 
4 
| Fogue de fougou cum agua ве peka 
Fogue de me peite cum morti se paka, 
Chorus, 


5 


Parmi ja acha um lenco -iba de cousigna 


Lanoe congueeide de nossa Rosaigna. 
А ` Chorus. 


6 | 
Parmi tignere un amor tode tignerenoya 
A ta na barrack ne boka de soldadi, 
Chorus. 


5 7 
Olha, qunte vi treze massey curto 
Aquely de meio golose de poot. - 


Chorus, 
8 


Ja sande candia sin bata axolte 
Senhora disti casa corogoa de laiti. 
Chorus, 
9 


Ja sei um Ina fronte se meu rosto, 
Ja vira sephirs contre diamonti. 


Chorus, 
10 
Марту massey massov affemado 
Eli lo levai parvos enganude. 
Chorus, 
11 | 


Se querrai tama amor vina mingnha terra 
Corp fases bark braco fasaz vella. 
Ohorus. 


12 


Se querre tama amor, inda vem crianca 
Deitado ne cole tomar confianca, 
Chorus, 
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7 Translation. 
All last night I was without your gate, 
Dying of the cold and unknowing my fate. 
Ohorus. 


Marilihia, console me with love, 
And the pain from my heart remove. 


2 
Lore bade me come, but no way can I find, 
And a crown of thorns my fortune doth bind. 
` Okorus. 
8 
Love yields no bliss, and night and day 
In tears am I bedewed alway. 
Chorus, 
4 
Water, the firo of the oven extinguisheth, 
The fire of my heart will be consumed but by death. 
Chorus. 
b 
On our kitehen top s kerchief did I find, 
And it bore the name of our Rosinha kind, 
Chorus, 
6 del 
The soldiers in barracks, nay, ell men envied mo,? 
The love of a girl who greatly loved me. 
ы Chorus. 
7 
Yonder como three youths of stature all short, 
The one in the middle 's aye greedy for put.é 
Chorus. 


8 
Save oil's in the lamp, it will not shed light, 
The heart of my hostess, as milk "tis puro white. 
Chorus, 
9 
A moon before my face doth rise, 
And sapphire with diamond in splendor vies. 
Chorus, 


10 


Beware the slender youth, the girl-faced boy; 
By artful wiles he'll thee decoy. 
Chorus. 
——-————-————+—————-———-—---——-----— —їёС———————— 
* This line is evidently very modern. Reference is to the small detachment af a ‘British Regiment which н 
always stationed at Calont, — Е. F. 


4 ‘“ Poot” isa kind of oake made with rice, commonly eaten by the poorer olass of the Portuguese-Indian 
ocmmunity, — F. F. 
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SONGS OF THE PORTUGUBSE-INDIANS. 


11 
Seek you love, then home come with me, 


Your fair form a ship whose saila your arms be. 
Chorus, 


12 


Seek you love, then, come, child to my breast, 


Lie still'in my lap and fear not to trust. 


Chorus. 


IV. 
Marilia. 


Text. 
Marília minha Marilis, 
Minha doce coracao 
Abri vossa boca 
Dai me consclacac. 

2 

Cada vix que eu limbro 
De vossa bondade 
Coracao fica triste 
Olhos saltad lagre. 


Eu com vos juntado 
Ja fez hum concerto 
Nada morrer longe 
Benad vossa puerto. 
; 4 
Ai de mino que for fazer 
Bendo nada considerar 
Sequeminte for amado 
Para hoje eu penar. 
Translation. 
Marilia, my Marilia, 
My sweetheart, 
Open your mouth, Marilia, 
And gire me consolation. 
` 
Whenever I think of your welfare, 
My heart beoomes sad 
And my eyes fill with tears. 
8 
You and I together have vowed & vow 
That we should not die apart, 
But should always be together. 
4 
What is there for me to do, 
I can think of nothing, 
For the sake of love 
I am in pain today. 
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THE TULA-KAVERI-MAHATMYA. 
BY G. B. BUBBAMUH PANTULU. 
СОСнарткв I. 
Sapta-prákára-madkyl sarasija-mulwl-Cdbhdsamdné pimdad 
Képtrt-madhya-dété mpidutara-phayirdd-bhtga-paryanka-madhyé | 
Nidrd-mudr-dhirdmash kaji-nikafa-Krah-páríva-wnyaast-hastos 
Padsné-dhétrt-Larébhy hh parichita-ckaratesh Raigandthash bhajámi \\ 


Büta spake to Haungka and other Rishis thus. ч Dharmavarman, a Вајагаһі King of 
Nichulápura, having prostrated before the sage Dalbhya from whom he had heard on very many 
previous occasions various saintly stories, asked him once шоле thus : — ; 

‘O, all-knowing sage, by what means do people in general become useful progenitors, blessed 
with long life and prosperity ? How are sins washed off? How have thoy bhakti in the God-head ? 
By following what Dharma would God, the giver of sweet scented dainties, choicest women and other 
terrestrial happiness, end in the end of celestial Mukti, the Oreator, Preserver, and Deesroyor of 
all, be pleased? How in this sin-worn Kali- Yoga could makápttakas of the type of ‘brakma-hatyd 
(murder of а Brihman) vanish like now before sunshine and auch sinners atiain final beatitude ? 
I earnestly request that you will have meroy on nie, your disoiple, and narrate all these in detail!” 


Sáta began to narrate thus to Baunaka and other Rishis the following, as being told in days of 
yore by Dalbhya, the best of Br&hmane, to the charitably disposed king-sage Dharmavarman, on 
being questioned by the Intter. “You eagerly longed to hear this excellent soulstirring story of 
Vishnu. Your longing therefere enlivens the soul and waxes your bhakti. This is a good question 
and I shall, as far as my ability permits, give you a succinot account of ita philosophy. The same tepis 
was well discussed in days leng gone by Agastys, bofore the sages on the field of Kurukshttra, when 
questioned by King Harischandra, and I shall now tell you the same, which be pleased to hear with 

` mute attention. The far-famed King Hariéohandra of Aybdhyá, intent on performing a sacrifice 
reached tho famous field of Kurukshétra, saw Baunake and other Riabis of the place, and with excess 
of joy and humility prostrated himeelf before them, when they who were in the humble initiation of 
disciples, well versed in Vedio lore, and lovers of truth, saw him and enquired of him thus, * O King, 
have you. oome here in peace and are your people ruled well? Are your kingdom and metropolis, 
treasury, granary, armoury, army, etc. étc., waxing high in peace and plenty! The king who, out ef 
vicious habits, does not take a sixth part as tax and does not rule the pooplo well in peace would , 
suffer sins for a Brahma-Kalpa and then would'take good-for-nothing janmans as worms, flies, etc. 
Therefore, it is that а king who pays a high reverence for Brâbmana, who does not pay eourt to venal 
beauties, whose fame extends far and wide, who rules his, people well, is blessed with long life and 
prosperity. You are welldisposed towgsds V&dio Brahmans, are charitable, the foremest among thé 
best of the. race, have the internal and external senses under your control and are therefore extolled 
by the geod.’ 

“The Rishis, after having spoken thus, were very hospitable to their guest, King Harifehandrz, 
The King sat on the seat appointed, With hands uplifted, and with fear and ‘humility spake to than z 
«I have become- great at the mere sight of you, revered by the whole world. Having beard of yeur 
grand assembly I have come here to pay my:respects to yeu. I -request a special favour of you, 
O, twiee-born, how can I transgress the illimitable sassára, how attain sustenance and final beatitude, 
how attain Jong life, how will the family progress, how will the Lord, the greatest of the Purushas, be 
pleased ! I requi you to teach me the quintessence of the Dharmas? o 

aaaaaĖŮŮŐ—‏ ل ل س 
з rom the Agnlya Purina.‏ 
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* Whereupon the Munis replied : — "Your questions being asked with a mind intent always on 
Daarma are very good, We shall teach you the [айга you like best, The Agramêdha sacrifice, 
being the reliever from breAmahaiyá and other sins of that order, the giver of bh«kti and mukti, the 
one that pleases Vishnu most, is by far the best, and if you should perform the sacrifice, you will enjoy 
өтэгу sort of happiness.’ ‘To which the king replied. ʻO, the choicest of Bráhmans, be good enough 
to have the sacrifica performed by me and make me great.’ 


“Tn the interim the Muni residents of Naimisháranya came there, led by Sita, Amongstothers 
were Vasishtha, Vamadéva, Jábüli, Küyape, Bhrigu, the resplendent Visvamitre, Durvásas, the mine 
of prayer, Hárita, Atri, Mankapa, Vitihdtra, Gálava, MArkanjêya, Anita, Kapva, Sita, Yája, Орауёја. 
Babradvája. Gautama, Bailva, Pardéara, Vyksa, Cátàtapa, Modgh, Maudgala, Kavasha, Valmiki, 
Varuna, Agastya, Mataiga, J&tukarga, Suitkshpa, Catânanda, Beiyavrata, Satyatapes, Ânuni, 
Narada, Kavi, Dbaumya, Aúgiras, Kálinda, Müpdavys, Carga, Gatakshate, Нб, Dhümakétu, 
Jalaplava, Urdhvatéjas, Mahátójas, Cankha, Likhita, Вбдһйуопа, Yájmavalkya, Yájfiakôta, Maru, 
Kostu, Pulastya, Pulaha, Gaura, Áíralyana, Apestambe, Үајйагій, Marichi, Babbru, ete., etc., 
wich their disciples and hosts of followers. Amongst these patient, sympathetic munis who keep the 
seases internal and external in cheok, some were water drinkers, some air eaters, some leaf-fruit-end- 
root-eaters, some Brahniachárins, some Grihasthas, some Sarhnyfsing, and others VÁnaprastb as, These, 
in-ent on blessing the world, being olose followers of Nyéyaádstras, well versed in Vedic and Vedantio 
‘lo-e, concentrating their thoughts on that great holder of ihe vital shears, came there to feast their 
ваз on Tuldkavéri-MahAtmya, liked so much by Vishgu. Whereupon the muni residents of 
Karukshótra entertained them, as became them, according to Vedio ritual, seated them in the seats 
alloted, when Hariéchandra, the controller of the senses; prostrated before them and with hands 
uplifted and with tears of love flowing from his eyes, requested of them something in a humble mellow 
voice. ‘My life has been made a model : my host of pitris satiated. Vishnu worshipped by an ireful, 
headstrong king of my type, a follower of Adharms, has surely appevyrcd before me. I was able to 
sew you by.good deeds done in life past. What is there in the th 1 vrlds that cannot be attained 
while I am in your presence?” - 


“To which the Rshis replied, “O, Hari&ohandra, the devout worshipper of Hari, and the disciph 
ot Vasishtha, the beauty and sublimity of your powers of speech are indesoribable.’ 


“When Harischandra took his seat, Saunaka surveying the whole host of Rishis began, ‘This 
Hariéohandrs has come here intent on performing the Agvamêdha. 1 request on his behalf that, as 
yoa have come here just in time, though accidentally, you would shower your choicest blessings on 
him and favour me with his Views.' 


“Whoreupoa Nárada and Agastya replied, ‘This king is the fittest person to perform the sacrifice 
as he is very intelligent, has a decentralised mind, and holds the senses internal and external in 
chock. But, however, there is one thihg to be said. In days long gone, he was obliged to rodm about 
in-the foreste, sore dismayed, being made a bankrupt by the sage Viárâmitra, immersed in the deep 
wile sea of misery, sorely puxzled by tho imperious sensations of hunger and thirst, and saw in-a forest 
th» resplendent sage Kinthama bending half in prayer upon his knee, and stood stupified, not for a 
mement thinking that he should worship the sage. On secing the king thus, the best of Brahmans 
thought ‘Is this not the world-famed King Hariéchandrs, the centroller of the indriyas (the senses) 
-aud anger, the incessant worshipper of Brahmans ?. Why has he not worshipped me 1۰ Bo thougli 
he for-a time and focussing his thoughts, was able by olairvoyant vision to perceive that his present 
treubles were the prodect of Viárâmitra's deeds, took pity on him and became allmerciful towards 
him. O, best of Brahmans, therefore it is that he is not entitled to. perform this best of sacrifices, 
Asvamédha, till ho expiates his other sins caused by the Brihman’s curse. Whosoever in thought, 
word, or deed, causes offence to a Br&hmans, qt that very instant he loses his life and 
prosperity, and with his pitris enjoys hell-fire until he expiates all his follies. If the 
обепов is а conscious опе, he would become a Brahmarâkahasa and the sure expistion for it js 
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bathing in the cold icy waters of the Kavért in tho month of Tula, He will be fit for 
sacrificial rites if he bathes in the NarinadA in the months of Vai&&ükha and Másha, Bathing in the 
sacred waters of the KArêrt? not only expiates all sins but also confers on the bether every sacrificial 
bliss, every desire and miska in the end. The sixty-six crores of waters in tbe fourteen worlds join 
the Kavért in the month of Tull for the expiation of sins. It is impossidle even for Âdigtsha 
(Hydra) to describe the sublimity of Tula-Kavért, though told for ten thousand years in a thousand 
mouths. ‘The greatest sinner will become a heavenly babitant by bathing for three days in the Kávüri 
in the month of Tul& From its source in the Eahya mountains till it joins the sea, the Kavért is 
flooded on both sides by Siva and K@fave shrines, There are meny déramas of sages on both its sides. 
The sacredness of Tuld-Kavért is indescribable by any except Brahman, Vishnu and Rudra in the three 
worlds. Ав the waves of the KAvéri are а number of rivulets, its beds a-number of tanks, its sanda 
angelic habitations, bething in it would give us the same phala as bathing in innumerable sacred 
streams, The saored streams that join the Kavért in the month of ТОА aro as innumerable as the ` 
cosmic atoms, the stars in the heavens, the showers of rain and rankest seeda. A drop in the Kavért 
сап be regarded as a stream in itself. As the person that bathes in the sacred waters of the Kavért 
in the month of Tul is not only relieved of all sins but sits at the fect of the Almighty, O greatest’ of 


kings, you will attain everything by such a bath.” 


lae king on hearing such words from Nárada and Agastya became wonder-strnok, and said, 
“Aa I am your servant, I request by your grace that I be made fit to perform the AévamAdhe 
sacrifice. How should the bath in the Kûvêrî in tle month of Talá and in the Narmada in the month 
of VaifAkha be performed? Why should these two months be given a preference? What charities 


must be done during these months? Kindly tell me these in detail,” 








So said King Harischendra to tho Rishis, Dalbhya to Dharmavarman, and Sûta to faunaka. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


TOMB. КОВ — OOURSH — CORSE, 


Tais curious old: Anglo-Indianism means а e. 1016. — Bir Thomas Ros always has eouria 
grain measure still known in Madras as toom. for kós. 
It belongs strictly to the Telugu Districts and in ` ^ 


the Southern portion of those districts it is made 
to correspond to the better known meroall (vide 
Yale). Tho word itself is not in Yule. It repre- 
sents the Те]. and Tam. tamu, and may be call- 
ed the Indian bushel. 


1690. — Hight small measures make one Tomb, 
Five Tombs make one Parra. Righty Parras make 
опе Garoa ... . . the measure to contain one- 
eighth of a Tomb and all graines, eto., for the use 


of the Company to be measured upon it gratis. 


upon request — Mad. Consult. im Notes and 
Batracts, p. 94. 





e. 1085. — “As for Courses they аге diuersly 
taken (as Bontherne and Northerno miles with 
va), in some places longer, in other shorter, which , 
causeth scruple in the computation.” — Note by : 
Purohas to Ros, Hak. Бос. Rd Vol. II. p. 541. 


1765. — The Gentoos estimate distances by 
corses, but more commonly by a day's journey, 
which they .reokon five corse, but as the corse 
varies in different districts, from one and а half 
to two and a half miles English, we take the me- 
dium days travel at ten English miles, — Howell, 
Fronts, eto., р. 199, 


В. О. Teura. 
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NOTES ON THE ROOK OARVINGS IN THE EDAKAL CAVE, WYNAAD. 
BY F. FAWORTT. 
: (Assisted by В. О. Temple.) 
O the 8. W. of the town of Ganapativattam, known as Sultan's Battery to Europeans, 
from its fort constructed by Tippoo Sultan, in the МШЕ of tho Malabar District called 
by the Natives Vayan&tu and well known io Europeans as the Wynaad, there lies one of the 
Frincipal hills of the ik. It is known as a whole as Edakalmala or Yedacnlmala, Tt 18 
в tuated about 56 miles from Oaliout, about the same distance from Ootacamund, and 4 miles 
E. W. from Sultan's Battery. | У 


If one starts from Sultan’s Battery the hill is reached best by following the path along 
the watershed from the bungalow of the Kuppumúdi Coffee Estate. The highest peak of it 
is known to Eutopeans as the Battery Rook, and forms a prominent feature in the Wynaad 
landscape, standing some 1,500 feet above the general level of the country round and some- 
thing over 4,000 feet above the sea. On the Western slope of it near the crest is to be found 
the Mdakal Cave, the subject of these notes, 


Опов a year the peak is the objective of the local Ohetty casto, many of whom live in 
the neighbourhood. They ascend the hill and scale the peak by a flight of dangerous stepa 
cut in the rock. On the top, where there aro at the present дау but four posta and two cross 
pieces, they perform pé; to the goddess called by them Mudiampilli. There are a few small 
temples about the foot of the hill, one of which is built of slabs of rock, but there is apparently 
ro connection between them and the open-air shrine on the top of the peak. The yearly pilgrim- 
Ego to the peak, in fact, expresses almost all there is of modern religious interest attached to the 
Edakalmala, which is held to be the home of а couple of minor local goddesses, and of Kutti 
Ohátan, the mischievous imp of Malabar, who sets fire to honses and hay-ricks, правев things 
and teases interminably, Kutti Oháten's residence at this spot is explained in this way. 
“ong ago the goddess of Hdakalmala used to devastate the country round with the help of a 
-arge serpent, but at last the goddess of Nellakotia Hill, known to Ruropeans as the Needle 
Rock, which lies between Edakalmala and the Nilgiris and is about 20 miles distant from the 
"ormer, determined to destroy the serpent and so give peace to the neighbourhood, Во shs 
sent her familiar Kutti Oh&tan, and he killed the serpent — as the sparrow killed cock- 
robbin — with his bow and arrow, One of the arrows spent on this cocesion is still shown as 
à long stone lying in a flat paddy field at the foot of the Edekalmala, which feld is known as 
Ambukuttivayal, i. ө. “the swamp where the arrow struck.” In some way not now explain- 
able, Kutti Obátan transferred his services to the goddess whose monster he had slain, and took 
ap his residence with her on Edakalmala, ` 


The Ohettiss above referred to must not be confounded with the well-known 
traders and money-lenders going under that-name throughout Southern India. There is 
indeed a legend of their having come originally from, Tinnevelly, but it will suffice to 
mention here £ha there favonrite pastime is tager-spearing, in order to indicate the difference 
between them and the ordinary money-makiag Ohetty of Southern India, the moss timid of 
mankind, who never engages in any sport. In every house of these people is kept &pieoe of 
strong notting, several yards long and about six feet wide, and when а tiger, or even & 
penther, is known to be in the neighbourhood, every one brings out his piece of netting and by 
a concerted action the jungle around the beast is encircled with à wall of netting six feet 
high. The circle im gradually made smaller and the animal is eventually killed with spears 
thrust through the net, Like many another pastime this is closely associated with religion. 
Permission from their deity is obtained before commencing operations, and when the beast is - 
slain it is hung up, stretched on a pole as if alive, as a sacrifice to him. No amount of money 
would induce the people to sell the skin of a tiger so alain, 


In the last days of 1894, and again at the end of 1895 and the beginning of 1896, I paid 
Visita to the Cave. During the first of these I merely took a few Photographs and it was during 
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the latter that I was able to make the more detailed observations now published. At the first 
visit the floor of the Cave was found to be covered with a soft vegetable mould to the depth of 
several feet, which hid the lower portions of the carvings on ita interior walls to such an extent 
аз to make it evident that they must be uncovered before they could be usefully photographed. 
Бо, on the second occasion, having been duly provided with labour, I had the mould dug out 
во as to expose the whole of the carvings and make it possible to photograph them in their 
entirety. This was effected by myself in company with Mr. Colin Mackenzie, who kindly 
divided the labour with me. 


There was an interesting and perhaps significant difficulty in obtaining the labour required 
on the spot, None of the Kurumbars of the neighbourhood would have anything to say to 
the Cave, appearing to hold it in some sort of reverence, which they seemed to wish to hide. 
They always expressed ignorance of its existence and could not be brought to approach it. No 
matter how hard pressed, and even when actually near it, they somehow or other avoided the 
approach. From anthropometric measurements! I should say that there are three distinct 
types of Kurumbars in this District, and it was noticed that they all had the same kind 
of regard for the Cave. Luokily the Pantyas, а totally distinct race of the hills, proved to 
have no reverence for the Cave, and from among them were found willing workmen to do the 
digging for us, - i 

The beat approach to the Cave is from the Eastern side of the hill through the Kuppu- . 
midi Coffee Estate. The whole crest is very rocky and is surmounted by an immense dome- 
like peak of solid rock. In approaching the Cave from the East one has to cross the ridge of 
the hill throagh a passage, which is a mere hole under a rook weighing perhaps & hundred tons, 
and so narrow that a stont man would find some difficulty in making the passage. Such a 
man would have to take a long walk to the Western slope and ascend the hill through the 
forest by a fairly stiff climb. Hindus havea strong objection to passing under the rock, as 
they believe that if they have committed certain sins it will fall upon them. 


The Cave is situated on the Western slope of the crest of the hill, about Bfty yards from 
the summit, and is not in the hill itself, but in an immense excrescent rook. It lies about N. R. 
and 8. W., the entrance being from the N. E. The entrance is 6 feet to 7 feet high and 4 fuot 
to 5 feet wide, and there is a descent of a fow feet into the Care. 


Tho Bdakal Cave js not a cave in the ordinary sense of the word. It is properly a cleft 
about 96 feet long and 20 to 22 feet wide in the rook, having a fissure a few inches wide at the 
inner end, leading for some 50 feet to the outer edge of the rock, It is iu fact а fissure made 
by а corner of the rock splitting off from the main body from some natural cause. The depth 
of both the cleft and fissure is about 80 ft. Thug :— ae 
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What makes it into a Oave to the ordinary observer is the fact that on the outer portion of 
“Ahe large cleft has fallen an enormous rock weighing several hundred tons so as to form а roof 
over a large piece of it. Between this roof-rook and the entrance. hare fallen smaller recks, 
whioh have stuck in the cleft and so continued the roof right on to the entrance, The inner 
portion of the main olefí and the whole of the smaller one are moro or less open to the sky. 


1 fes my article “Notes on somo of tho People of Malabar,” Published in the Madras Musewm Bulletin, 
Anthropology, Yol. ПІ, Ko. 1, Я А 
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Or the top of the roof-rook is a large tree, some of the roots of which are to be seen in 
Plate IL, Fig. 2. The following sketoh will give the reader an idea of the general plan: — 





ROR TH 


In the sketch the shaded portion is the Osve, roofed in by the fallen rocks. The North 
wall À has been split off from the South wall В, From B to E and A to D there is an open 
space shaded by trees. C is the narrow fisspre, through whioh at D is visible Karumpála, 
the Central Hill of the Wynaad, about 8,800 feet above the sea. | 

The rough sketch given in the folding plate attached, taken from the interior open 
portion, standing between E and D, and looking through to the entrance on the further kide of' 
the closed portion, will serve to explain the above acoount. 

That portion of the floor of the бате, which is under the natural roof, is fiat, but the rest 
of it is somewhat rough, as many small rocks have fallen upon it from abore. 

The carvings are oa the two walls o£ tho Cavo under the roof, and on the South wall 
of the open portion are some insoriptions and a few small figures and symbols. These 
inscriptions are in appearance mach more modern than the.old carvings on the walls of the Gare 
proper : not so carefully cnt and not so deeply inoised. Dr, Hnltasch hes been good enough to 
examine my photographs of the insoriptions, and I give here his report regarding them in fall, 
“Tho lower inscription! is in Sanskrit ang reads 'Sri-Vishnuvarmma-kutumbiya-kula- 

` 2 Plate L 1 and 1, and Plate IL 1, 
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vardhdhanasya ; of the propagator of the family of the householder Bri-Vishnuvarman.’ What 
follows looks like lirita, which may be meant for likhitam, “the writing! I cannot make out 
the two short inscriptions in the first line. To this I have only to add that the characters of 
the lower inscription are very archaio and that inked estampages of the inscriptions might 
perhaps enable me to read the whole of them.” 


Later on Dr. Hultzsch wrote to me as follows : — “ The only photographs which show 
traces of letters are Nos. 1, 6, 7, 9, 10, and 18º Of these No. % contains four modern 
Kanarese characters which look like Sridhapupa (P); No. 105 may perhaps contain а short 
insoription in care characters, but in order to be quite certain about it and to attempt a 
reading I should require an estampage. Nos. 1, 6, 7, and 13 contain two lines of writing,’ 
the second of which was transcribed in my letter! of the 80th June 1897. In the first half of 
the upper line, the second, third and fourth letters are lspuli and the two last kari, It is 
very probable that an estampage made with thick country paper would enable me to read 
fe whole line. То the right of the second line No.1 shows the signature of a certain 
C. Keunan in modern Malayllam characters. The characters of the insoription in two 
Hines are early Ohaluky& or even pre-Ohalukys, say about 500 A. D." In reference to 
the above remarks I may note that the О, Kannan was the work of one of my own men. 


_ After examining the estampegos (very kindly reproduced in the Plate of inscrip- 
tions attached to these Notes) made by his Kanarese Assistant, Dr, Hultzsoh reported as 
follows : 5— 


“ About the beginning of the year 1896 Mr, Е. Fawcett, Superintendent of Police, 
Malabar, disoovered a very remarkable natural cave near Sultan's Battery in the Wynaad. 
The walls of the cave are covered with rude fanciful drawings and bear flve short insurip- 
tions. Four of these are in archajo characters. Опе of them® runs: — ‘The writing (Р) 
of the propagator of the family of the householder Srt-Vishnuvarmen.’ Another! reads 
Palampulinánamtakari (P) in archaic characters, which are perhaps a little more recent than 
those of the first inscription. The two next! are unintelligible to me, but-decidedly archaic. 
The fifth, if it deserves the name, is in comparatively modern Kanarese lettors and begins with 
Sds.” In the above remarks Dr. Hnltzsoh, however, does me too much honour, I did not 
discover the Oave, ite existence having оөөп known for at least 12 or 15 years peat to residents 
in the neighbourhood. 


Dr. Hultssch has been kind enough to give his attention again to the insorip- 
tions, and under date 5th Ostober 1900 has favoured me with the following note which I here 
insert: — “On yet further consideration I would make the following remarks on insorip- 
tion No. 1. The ending varman is restricted to the names of members of the Kshatriya caste. 
Hence Vishguvarman was probably a chief or king. Farther, the inscription does not give 
the name of the person whose writing it professes to be. Accordingly I propose to correct it 
into: — ‘Sri-Vishnuvarmma[nah*] Kutumbiya-kula-var{djdhanasya H[kh]Jita[rh*] ; the - 
writing of the glorious Vishnuvarman, the propagator (i. s., descendant) of the Kutumbiya 
family. The word Kutumbiya will now have to be taken as the proper name of Vishnuvarman's 
family, while I had originally understood ib to be a corruption of kufumbin, a householder. 
The inscription No. 9 is perhaps Tami] and meant for ' pal-puli tâpsantakári; he who 
himself has made an end of many tigers.’ ” 


Excavations during the second visit were made all «long the walls of the Cave to a depth 
of 84 to 4 feet in order to uncover all the carvings. In addition & section was cut to a dopth of 
7 feet right across the Cave proper to ascertain if there were any traces, lying under the floor, 
of former habitation, such as tools, weapons, vessels, religions or other symbols. Nono wero, 

3 Of these photographs Nos, 1, 6, 7 and 18 are represented by Plate I. Figs. 1 and 2, Plate IL. Fig. 1: No. 0 by i 
Pato VL Fig. 2: No. 10 by Plate VI. Fig. 1. 

4 Plato VI. 2. 5 Piste ҮТ, 1. * Plate L 1 and 2, Plate II, 1. т Quoted in the preceding paragraph, 

* Madras Government Orders Nos. 1062, 1063, Publio, dated 10th August 1807, paragraph 14, Й 

* Plate І. Figa, 1 and 2, and Plate IL Fig. 1, 10 Plate L Fig. 1, top line, and Plate II, Fig. 1. 

D Plate I Fig. 2, top, right = Plate П. Fig. 1, top, right; Plate VI Fig. 1. . р 


Cave Inscriptions near Sultan's Battery. 


'HLFT-OLOHa ‘вены A 


'HLNIN- ENO RB TvOS 


HOCZLING ‘mB 





Edakal Cave, Plate I. Fig. т, 
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however, found. There was, in fact, nothing whatever found im the soft, fine vegetable mould 
ot the floor, and at 7 feet wo camo to fragments of broken rock, whereon we stopped work. 
The presence of the mould on the floor underneath the roof-rock gives indications of 
an apparently great age for the carvings on the walls, for it is four feet deep, and can only 
have come in from the top through the interstices in the rocks. It was certainly not bronght 
ir through the entrance, в fact of which we satisfied ourselves on the spot. Now as tho rainfall 
hare is not more than 70 inches per annum, the mould must have taken a long time to aocamu- 
late to a depth of four feet, and the whole aocumulation must hare taken pl&oe after the rook 
carvings had been completed and indeed after the place had been abandoned. 
| Unfortunately, I was unable to take all the photographs of the carvings on the same 
scale, because this was not possible without first emptying the Cave of its floor of mould, an 
o>viously impossible course for such an object. Also, as may be easily understood, the 
photographs were taken under great difficulties of light and position. Indeed, in the Cave 
'peoper the exposures ranged from 20 to 45 minutes, and artificial light was for obvious reasons 
oat of the question, However, in other respects the time of year chosen was the most 
favourable for taking the photographs. At any other season than the few weeks immediately 
Fefore or after Ohristmas one runs в great risk of rain and fever on this hill-top, and- would 
` also have a less favourable light for photography, as it is only at this particular time of year 
that the sun shines into the Oave through the 8. W. opening overhead and gives anything 
approaching а reasonable light throughout iz. But then again the days are then short, as we 
Hund to our cost, for we were unable, owing to failing light, to photograph the whole of the 
Cbjects. Nevertheless, the portion omitted was not of any importance in comparison with that 
of which we secured a representation. 
The carvings clearly represent human and animal figures and objecta for human use 
end symbols, but they so run into each other and are so closely placed together that it takes a 
protracted and close study to make anything of them., The most interesting features of the soulp- 
tures are the frequent human figures with peculiar head-dress, (See nearly all the plates.) 
There are several rather indistinct figures of animals. The usual Indian symbols are of 
=requent occurrence, e.g., the swastika in various forms on most of the Plates, and specimens of 
*he familiar circular ‘‘ sun-symbols.” There is evidence also of some magic squares, auch as one 
= familiar with in all Oriental fortune-telling. No doubt such things would be introduoed 
as protecting charms, just as in modern times we see them used everywhere in India, 
For the better information of the reader all the rebognised figures and symbols have been 
pioked ont and reproduced as seperate sketches. The clearest way will be to examine cach 
Plate and figure separately with the help of the skeleton sketches given below. 


+ Plate I. Fig. 1. 


This is from a photograph taken before the excavations and shows some of the inscriptions. 
on the Sonth wall together with some symbols. 


The symbols are what аге usually known as the “sun and fire symbols,” vide the lato 
Mrs. Murray-Ainslio’s papers on Asiatic Symbolism, ante, Vol, XV. pp. 61 £., 89 f, 117 ft.. 
217 fL, 268 ff., 821 ff. It will further the present enquiry to repeat here the 82 sun and 
fire symbols she gives in Plate I. of her paper, ante. Vol. XV. p. 06. 


PERY KOY XS dorus 


OP PPP RIDES xS 


13 No, 17 is not reproduced here. 
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The whole of these may be taken to be developments in various directions of the cross, and Jor 
Indian investigations of the swastika, The specimens in thia figure are = + c 


There &re also two magio squaros & e 


Plate І, Fig. 2. 
This fig. is a continuation of the inscriptions in fig. 1. It contains one symbol >f 


the swastika type + 


s 


Plato IL, Fig. 1. 


This figure gives the whole of the inscriptions shown in part in Plate І. The photograrh 
was taken after the excavations. It is much more fruitful in symbols than the previous Figs. 


|х| 
There are two good instances of magio squares & 
[2< [>< [< | 

There are also at the bottom of Fig. 1 two figures of animals which may be taken to be deez 


or àa TAIK A tt at coe by to magio square TTT. 


The swastika turns up in 16 different forms of “sun-symbols ” .— 


HTH FE ¥ f E ++ f $ x Ê + 


1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1 12 18 14 15 16 


We algo here begin to see those human figures which are of such interest, In this Fig. 
there are four specimens. 


. течи 
^il de 9 
2 3 4 
QZ | 

Of the above, Nos. 1 and 4 I take to be women. Мо. 3 shows the lower limbs clad in the 
fashion of South Indis in the present day. No. 2 appears to be a man with a feathered head- 
dress carrying a bow or some such weapon; Assuming the weapon to bea bow, it may be 
conjectured that possibly the artists of the drawings were ancestors of the present Mo]]u 
Kurumbars of the neighbourhood — Védas as they sometimes call themselves. ' 

There is also a childish representation of an animal that may be a dog or any animal of 


the chase one may fix upon. In Plate V., fig. 2, it turns up again in & different bght with 
another that may be taken to be'a dear. 


TW 


a 
Plate IT., Fig. 2. 

This is from а photegraph taken of the South wall before the excavations, giving a clear 
impression of the general appearante of the wall in sunlight with the tree shadows aoross it. 
The whole wall stands up in relief and the actual appearance of the carvings to the eye are 
well given. The method does not, however, lend itself to investigation and the carvings are 
repeated in the next Plate (IIL, fig. 1). 


- 


Edakal Cave, Plate Il. Fig. 1. 





F. FAWOETT, PHOTO. NO SCALE, №. GRIGGS, PHOTO-LIT HO, 


Edakal Cave, Plate ШІ. Fig. 1, 
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Jt will be sufficient to say that of the figures explained under Plate III. fig. 1, Nos. 2 
and 4 Зоте out more naturally and clearly in this plate, but No. 5 does not show truly at all 
and looks like a swastika. — 

Plate III., Fig. L 

Tais repeats the last fig. and is from a photograph taken after the excavations. lt was so 
taken as to show the carvings in their entirety. The interest in this Plate lies in the representa- 
tions of human beings. There are nine distinct specimens. 





Nos. 1 and 2 I take to be women. Nos. 3, 4 6, and 9 I take to be men danoing in masks or 
masked head-droeses. Мо. 5 is an ontline figure high up on the wall. Nos. 7 and 8 seem to be 
persons seated. The head-dresses, the masks, the dancers and the seated figures may repre- 
seat an ancient ''devil-danoe " of the country, much as it is still conducted among tbe 
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Twuras of the neighbouring Districts to the Northward,? and throughout Southern India, but 
eepnolally in Tipnevelly. All this gives force to another conjecture as to the identity of the . 
cave carvers that may well be made. A conjecture that is supported by the distinct cincture 
` round the loins of the female figure and its very narrow waist. In fact the carvings mey be, ` 
merely the work of any one of the “ devil "-worshípping castes or tribes of the niigh- 
'boerliood іп а past more or less — probably more — remote. : 

Plate ПІ, Fig. 2. 


This shows another part of the South wall after the excavations. There are six human 





No. 1 is а man dancing in а masked head-dress. Nos. 2 and 5 are also dancing figures. 
Nos. 8 and 4 I take to be seated figures, Мо. 6 is a woman in а long garment. 


' ‘There are also seven specimens of the ** sun-symbol” type :— 


X ¥ AH ж BD 


Plate IV., Fig. 1 
This is a photograph of the darkest part of the Cave. It represents part of the Southern 
wall. The photograph bas been talem too close for making out the figures. The human 
D Vide Fad. Ant: Vols, XXIII, XXIY., XXV. and XXVI. and especially the Platos facing Vol. XXIII. pp. 12, 


dk hg; Yol XXIY. р: 230. 
— 





Edakal Cave, Plate IV. Fig. 1. 





Plate IV, Fig. 2. 





М. GRIGGS, PHOTO-LIT +0, 


NO SCALE, 


F, FAWOETT, PHOTO. 
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figure given below can, however, be made ont on | the "M of А in the previous Plates, 





Zn 


Plate IV., m 


This repeats the outer portion of the preceding Fig. in a better light.. In it is to be seen 
she human figure just mentioned, which can now be seen to be that of a man fully clothed 
carrying a palm branch. Next it is the representation of a figure with a masked head-dress, 

Higher up is в very primitive form of the female type already sean (No. 8). 


dancing (No. 2). 
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Plato V., Fig. 1. 
This is from & very dark photograph of the North wall. On it, however, the following 


symbolsspper:— Ж AN ЖХ 


There are two clear masked dancers, Nos, 1 and 2, and signs of what may be meant for 


NU (No. 8). 










V, 





| 


“ gun-symbols ” again appear in a moro or lees distinct form : — 


Plato V., Fig. 2. 


This is в more distant and more general view of the same carvings as appear in part i 
Plate IL, fig, 1, and in Plate II., fig. 1, and contains the same symbola and figures, human and 


animal. In addition the following seven symbols can be made out : — die ? Ж; гр 


Y HA © =, . And also the following additional animal, which may be 


taken as a deer: — < . There are further to be made out in the shadow 


1 


several animals which are almost certainly deer: — 


hdakus Coa, Fito Joa... 





F FAWCETT, PHOTO NO SCALE. w GRIGES FZOrC-u TEC 


Edakal Cave, Plate VI. Fig. 1. 





F, FAWCETT, PHOTO, 
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жаша о рае xw of the North wall, showing an inscription. In it are to be 
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The above somewhat minute examination of the Places brings out the following points 
оп the subject of the correct method of reproducing these carvings. It is of little use 
for any but a preliminary examination of such things to reproduce them by direct photograph Я 
The diffónltios of getting tho camera into a proper position aad tho tricks played by the ight 
on the carvings preclude all hope of accurate representation, Just as in the master of repro- 
ducing inscriptions so as to make them properly legible, ib is necessary to reproduce the 
carvings by ink estampeges and then by carefully taken photographs on a greatly reduced soale, 
but accurately to scale nevertheless. | 


Mr. Bruco Foote points out to me that the figures and other oarvings on the walls of the 
Edakal Cave have have not been out out or chipped out but scraped in. This is a most 
interesting fact, for careful examination has shown that there is nowhere any evidence of 
chipping or chiselling, the indentations in the surface of the hard rock, giving shape to the 
carvings, having bean produced by the most laborious scraping. Instruments such as might 
have been used in the work of scraping in the carvings are still to be found under the earth ii 
all parts of the Wynaad. -On the ridge of Edakalmsla itself I found a quarts flake, and 
Mr. Colin Mackenzie found in 1890, on his coffee estate, about five miles distant to the 8. E; 
a fragment of a well-shaped and polished oelt, of which I here attempt a aketoh. | 














neighbourhood. In the same region and in spots not far dis- |. 
of worked quarts in small stone ciste, containing, within earthen jars, 
hnman, together with iron and other things. There is in my 
i of the worked quarts specimens «vd I have the support inthis — 
Brown and Mr. Bruce Foote. Further evidenoo of the presumable т 
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makers of the carvings are to be found in numerous stone circles, marking the Hast, situated to 
the West of the Edekalmala, I suspect that they contain human remains. Their proximity. 
to the Oave gives them a special interest in the present connection, and I much regret that my 
- official avocations prevented me from making an examination of them with а view to establish- 

ing their connsotion or otherwise with the cervings in the Care. 


The curious reluctance of the Kurumbars to approach the Cave, combined with the simul- 
taneous want af reverence for it both on the part of the Paniyas and the local Hindus, who are, 
however, very small in numbers and not long resident in the Wynaad, might tempi one to 
hazard the theory as to the carvings being the handiwork of Kurumbars of а by-gone day. Ib 
should, however, be remembered that the Paniya is a particularly fearless individual, while the 
Kurumber is the reverse. The mere existence of the mysterious carvings in the silent unfre- 
quented Cave would suffice to inspire the Kurumber with a kind of awe and make him afraid to 
have anything to do with it, 

With these remarks as to the possible makers of the curious scraped rock-piotures in the 
Edakal Cave I leave my subject for the present, satisfled with having been able to draw publio 
attention to what may eventually prove to be а point of value to the student of South Indian 
anthropology. 





LETTERS FROM PORTUGUESE JAPTIVES IN CANTON, 
WRITTEN IN 1584 AND 1586. 


With an Introduction o» Portugussa Intercourse with Okina 
in the First Half of the Bizteonth Oeniury. 


BY DONALD FHRGUBOR. 
Portuguese Intercourse with Ohins in the First Half of the Sixteenth Century. 


Үїнвн Vasco da Gama reached Indis in 1498, the Ohinese had for many years previously 
ceased to voyage further wees than Sumatra. The first Portuguese visitors to Oaliont heard 
rumors there of this “ white” race of people that had formerly carried on a regular trade with 
Indie ;1 but is was mob until eleven years later that representatives of the most westerly and 
most easterly countries of the greet Kurasiatio continent actually met, When Diogo Lopes de 
Sequeira sailed from Lisbon on 18th February 1508, to "discover" Malacca, he carried with 
him а lengthy set of instructions from the king Dom Manoel, one of which was as follows?: — 

Item. — You shall ask after the Qhijns, and from what part they come, and from how 
far, and at what, times they come to Mallaca, or to the places at which they 
trade, and the merchandise that they bring, and how many ships of them come 
each year, and regarding the fashions of their ships, and if they: return in the 
year in which ‘they come, and if they have factors or houses in Maliaoa or in any‘ 
ether country, and if they are wealthy merchants, and if they аге weak men or 
_ warriors, and if they have arms or artillery, and what clothes they wear, and if 
they sre men great in body, and all other information concerning them, and if 
they are Ohristians or heathens, or if their country is а great one, and if they 
have more than, апе king amongst them, and if there live amongst them Moors 
or any other -people that-do not live in their law or faith, and, if they are not 
Ohristians, in what they believe or what they adore, and what customs they 
observo, and towards. what part their country extends, and with whom they 
confine. 

1 Sos A Journal of the First Voyage of Vasco da Gema (Hak. Вое.), p. 131. 


2 doe Alguns Documentos do Archiso Nacional, eic, (Lisbon, 186%), pp.: 194-196 ; Annacs Жө байа, 
Ber: 3 (1845), р. 490, 4 
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On arriving at Malacos on llth September 1509 Diogo Lopes found lying there three or 
four junks of Ohtnese, with whom the Portuguese seem at once to have got on friendly terms; 
but an opportunity for carrying out the king’s orders did not offer itself, owing to the hostility 
of the Malays; and Diogo Lopes was obliged to return to Portugal. in 1510 with this part of 
his commission onful filled, | 





- When, on 1st July 1511, the Great Affonso de Albuquerque anchored off Malacca with 


his fleet, he found there five junks of Chinese, who proved as friendly to the Portguese as 
those met with two years previously had been. In fact, their captains offered their assistance 
to the Portuguese commander in his attack on the city of Malacca; ? and were of great help in 
conveying Albaquerque's envoys to and from Siam; and also carried back with them to China а 


very favourable report of the charactar and prowess of the Lusitanianst The immediate result .' 


of this was, thas tlie uncle of the fugitive king of Malacoa, whom the latter had sent as ambassa- 
dor to the king of China to beg him for help against the Portuguese, was put off with excuses, 


and ultimately died with the object of his mission unaocomplished. Albuquerque, while send- . 


ing ambassadors to Siam and elsewhere, for some reaspn abstained from sending any Portuguese 
expedition to “discover” Ohina.s › . 

. The two years that followed Albuquerque's departure from Malacos were occupied with 
almost continual fighting and unrest; but in 1514 there was an interval of comparative quiet, 
and advantage appears to have been taken by the new governor of Malacca, Jorje de Albuquer- 
que, to dispatch a pioneer expedition to China.’ Regarding this first visit of the Portuguese 
to China we have scarcely any details, the Portuguese historians being almost silent on the subjeet. 
Barros is the only one of those that mentions the visit, and he does so casually, after chrani- 
cling the arrival at Canton, in June 1531, of Duarte Coelho in a junk from Malacca, when the 
Portuguese were being dangerously threatened by a Ohimese fleet, Duarte Coelho, he tells us, 
was induoed to stop and help his compatriots “ principally for love of Jorge Alvares, who was 
€ great friend of his, who was so weak, that eleven days after the arrival of this Duarte Coelho 
he died, and was buried at the foot of a padrão of stone with the arms of this kingdom,’ which 
he the same Jorge Alvares placed there a year before Rafael Perastrello went to those paris; 


3 Commentaries of Afonso Dalbequerque (Hak. Boc.), ICL p. 98. t Ibid, IIL. pp. 114, 153 ff. 

ë Ibid. IIL рр. 181-184, (Cf. also cap. xo. of Mendes Phrto's Peregrinacam.) 

* Barros (Deo, IIL, IL. vi.), saya that Albuquerque, while as Malacca, sent “ mossengers ” to China, among other 
places. Perh&pa he refers to the Chinese mentioned abore. In the Cartas de Affonso de Albuquerque, tom, L, are the 
following references to the Chinese: — On р. 488, in the Sumaryo das Cartas, etc. (written before 1511), wo read + 
“Item. Њаё men whom he sends in the ships of Mallace go to the Chyna.” On p. 64, in а letter to the king, dated 
lsb April 1512, giving a detailed account of his expedition to Malacca, Albuquerque mentions haying taken from а 
Javanese pilot a large map with the names of places in Malay characters, which map, unhappily, was loss in the 
Flor de ls Mar. However, a tracing had been made of a portion, which tracing he sends to Dom Manoel, showing, 
inter alia, "the navigation of the Chins” (but not China Half apparently). On p. 75, in а letter dated 20th August 
1514, Albuquerque, after referring to the three kinds of silk, — from Ormuz, Sumatra, and Chins, — proceeds 1 —“ A 
sample of all three is sent to your highnses ; that which your highness shall be most pleased with and by which most 
profit shall be made there, as grosi а quantity thereof as you desire ahall be sent to you, because your 
which if tt please your highness shall each year go laden with pepper from Malabar to the Chins, shall bring no other 
merohandise but silk, gold and rhubarb, for the junks of Malaca are already mired up with Chins, and go there 
and oome, and tiis not such а long navigation as they make you think there, but isa very short journey, only these 
enemies of the faith always delighi in obscuring all the rishes of India.” Lastly, on p. 188, in a letter dated 80th 
November 1518, Albuquerque tells the king that “the Chins are servants of your highness and our friends.” 

1 Birdwood (Report on the Old Records in the Iudis Ofics, p. 168) says “In 1508 the inland of Socotra was 
taken, and the island of Sumatra fires visited; as also was Опа in 1506-9, the date of ihe firri discovery of that 
country, from the ses, by Nuropeane." І do not know what is Birdwood’s authority for this later date, which is 
certainly wroug. : 

* Deo, III, VL Н. 

® This stone pillar is referred to in the letier of Cristovão Viayra given below (f. 105r.) Regarding thee 
padrões seo Journ. of First Voy. of Vasco de Gema (Hak. Bos.), р. 169. None of these memorial stones erected by 
order of Dom Manoel in newly dissovered countrics has lated to modern times, E 
' 14 Regarding this man and his visti to Chins aee infra, Burbon (Comoens: Life end Lusiade, IV. р. HO), with 
characteristic rashness, asserts: “The ‘Middle Kingdom’ . . . . was opened by Perestrello (1811-19), who 
first conducted a ship to China under a Ногорвал flag.” Other writers on China have fallen into the same error. 


rv 
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in whioh year that he was there, he buried a son of his, who had died. And although thas 
region of idolatry consumes his body, yet sinoe for the honor of his fatherland he set up at the 
ends of the earth that padrão of his discoveries, the memory of his sepulture shall not decay, so 
Jong as this our writing shall endure." 
The earliest contemporary writer who refers to this visit of the Portuguese to China is the 
Talian Andrea Oorsali, who, in his letter to Duke Giuliano de Medici, dated 6th Janusry 
1515, says? :— 


The merchants of the land of Ohina also make voyages to Malacca across tho Great 
Gulf to get cargoes of spioes, and bring from their own country musk, rhubarb, 
pearls, tin, porcelain, and silk and wrought stuffs of all kinds, such as damasks, 
satins, and brocades of extraordinary richness, For they are people of great 
skill, and on а paz with ourselves (di nostra qualità), but of uglier aspect, with 
little bits of eyes. They dress very much after our fashion, and wear shoes and 
stockings (7 sarpe e caloiamenti) like ourselves. I believe them to be pagans 
though many allege that they hold our faith or some part of it. During this last 
year some of our Portuguese made a voyage to Obina. They were not parmitted 
to land; for they say "tis against their custom to let foreigners enter their dwell- 
ings. But they sold their goods at & great gain, and they say there is as great 
profit in taking spices to China as in taking them to Portugal; for "tis а cold 
country and they make great use of them, It will bo five hundred leagues from 
Malsooa to Ohina, sailing north. 

This pioneer voyage is also referred to by another of the Italians then їп the Portuguese 
service, Giovanni da HmpoH,!? who, writing from Cookin on 15th November 1515, says: — 


From Malacca have come ships andjunks . . . . They have also discovered China, 
where men of ours have been who are staying here: which is the greatest wealth 
thas there can be in the world. The confines reach to High Tartary, and are 
called Balascis.! They are all white people like ourselves; they dress like 
Germans with all their fashions of garments, such as fur-lined caps and jerkins, 
There aro inolosed lands like ours, and houses of stones like ours: they have great 
order and law, and are very friendly towards us, The country abounds with all 
fine white silk, and it costs thirty cruzados the cantaro ; damasks of sixteen good 
pieces, at five hundred reals the piece; satins, brocades, musk at half a ducat 
the ounce, and less. Many pearls of all sorta in great abundance; and many 
caps, во that from there to here there is made on them a profit of thirty to one. 
There come from there amasing things; and to tell the truth, I relate to you 
nothing of what there is there, The ships bring spices from there ; so that every 
year there comes from Zamatra some sixty thousand cantare of pepper; and 
from Оооой and the land of. Mallibari fifteen to twenty thousand cantora af pepper 
alone: it is worth, fifteen or even twenty ducata the cantaro. In like manner, 
ginger, mace, nutmeg, incense, aloea, velvet, our gold thread, coral, woollen 
cloths, robes, There come from there somadrom, cloths like ours, much white 
alum, and good vermilions: many horses and large carts are in their country. 
Everything is sold by weight, both merchandize and provisions, and live and 
dead animals; all by weight. They have many grains: the greas things are so 
many. that come from there, that they are amazing; so that if I do not dis, I 

п Yule, Cathay ond the Way thither (Hak. Boo), L p. oxh., was the first to draw attention bo this бас. 

12 I quote Yule’s translation ва given (x loc, cit, 

19 Regarding whom, see Archivo Storico Italiano, App., ПІ. pp. 9-91. 1 ` 

M Arch, Stor. Itah, App., IIT, pp. 85-87. Compare with this aocoant the wonderfully sesurate description of 
China (from hearsay) giren by Duarte Barbosa (Coasts of Hast Africa and Malabar, Hak. S00., pp. 204-407). 

15 Badakshan. - M I cannot explain this word, whieh is probably & eopyisi's error, 
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hope before I leave here to take a leap thither to soe the Grand Khan, who is the 
king, who is-called the king of Osthay; for by land one makes а ‘journey of 
three months on horseback, all along a river,” as is the Rhine, crowded here and 
there with populous towns and cities, aš the end of which one arrives at Zeiton,! 
which is the said King's who resides there, 


rises aso wil gon base o Lia hag їй PD of value, and I hope 
“to send thither a quantity of. pepper and other things; and the result of all you 
- . shall know. - 


The writer of the above had recently arrived in India in the floet'of the new viceroy, Lopo 
Soares de Albergaria, which, sailing from Lisbon on 7th April 1515, included among its oom- 
pany, according to, Barros,™ “ Simão d’Aloagova, son of Pero d'Alcaçóra, in a ship of private 
owners for Ohina, of which Fernão Peres d’Andrade,” who went with Lopo Soares, was to go 
as captain-major of this China voyage, and with him Jorge Mascarenhas, son of Joko Goncalves 
Montans; ard Joannes: Inrpole, а merchant.: To whom bopd Soares was to give ships in India 
for Férnüo Peres to make this discovery of the‘ country of China.” Before this expedition 
under Fern&ó Peres de Andrade reached Indig, however, another man of Italian origin in the 
Portuguese-tervice, Rafael Perestrello,™ had made а successful voyage to China. 

His brother, Bertolamen Peresirello, having beeri appointed by Affonso dé Albuquerque 
factor. of Malacca, Rafael had acoompenied him with orders “to disoover China," It was not 
until after his brother’s death in 1015, however, thathe was able to undertake the voyage,” 
which he accomplished in a junk belonging to a native merchant at Malaot& named Pulate, 
taking with him а number of Portiiguese? We have no details of this visit; but we are told 
that when Fernão Peres was at Malacca in July 1616 anxiety was being felt there regarding 
Perestrello and his companions, who, it was feared, had been detained as prisoners in China. 
A few wooks afterwards, however, anxiety was changed to envy, for the junk returned to 
Malacca carrying a rich cargo, on which a profit of twenty to one was made, The welcome 
information was also brought, “that the Ohins desired peace and friendship with the Por- 
tuguese, and that they were a very good people.”29 

Fernão Pores de Andrade loft Cochin in April" 1516, and arrived ай tho port of Passi ia 
Sumatra, where ho fand Giovanni da ро, whe had preceded him, lading his ship with pepper 

or Chins, in company with some Portuguese in junks from Malacca. Unfortunately, by some 
Клин шы ау fil Bmpoli's ship took fire, and the whole of the cargo in the hold was 
destróyed. Fernão Peres, seaing that by this disaster his projected voyage to Obina would 
bring much less profit than he had hoped for, resolved to postpone it, and meanwhile to visit 
Bengal, the ““ discovery" of which had also been intrusted to him by Dom Manoel. Therefore, , 
after entering into an agreement with the “king” of Pasal. for the.esteblishmens of a. Porta- 
għese factory at that port for the loading of pepper for Ohina, he left for Malacca, where he | 











TT The Yungtée’ and tho Grand Селат probably, 


H Ohwanshau-fü. (Bee Tule's Hobecw-fobeom; s, v. ‘ Сасе >) B An error, of course, 

= Rather, an aníhasador ; respecting whom ses iara, ` 

n Thei has prefdii, doubiless a copyist’s bluhder for presenti: © > 79 Ds, IIL, Li. 

з Bem аро by Mixers cha сыйа, of 4 foe wt Мардон te а ирге Ba 1011 (Bee 


м Engarding the Peresirello family, soe Aa & E: Flo's Bop Ойша, 95. Бабы] 
Birtolamea Perestrello were eamnectlons by marriage (perhaps brothereii-ew) cf Columbus, n M 

% At the end of 1614 or beginning of 1515 

** Barros (Deo. IIL, IL #1) уз that he won mt] леда do Kêra he capiatn of Masa. 

* Castanheda (IIT. cxliz.) says еп,” Correa (EL p. 474) as“ thirty.” E 

= Cast., TV, tv, Parro fel па Gui in Béieniber 116 Radia] Рае По arrived at Gia fn'a blanks, having 
shorty before reached Ооо in а ship г< end aa ka ‘cazie rich frit China wheirho hid beini, ind was a Hberal man 
‘and noble, much péopla joined him.” (Bee farther regarding him th footnote tac.) ” 

з Aut. баїтбо, Dissoseries of the Werld (Hak, Бос, ed.), p. 190° 
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arrived, probably, in July 1510. The captain of Malaooe, Jorge de Brito, however, offered strong 
objections to the proposed plan of Fernão Peres, and urged the importance of his going to Obina 
at ones, if only to learn the fato of Rafael Perestrello and his companions. | 
Reluctantly, therefore, Fernão Peres consented to go to Obina with what cargo he could 
- get in Malacca; and he loft the latter port on 12th August 1518 in the ship Senta Barbara, there 
acccmpanying him Manuel Falcão and Antonio Lobo Falcão in two other ships and Duarte 
Coelho in « junk. Owing to calms, the coast of Cochinchina was not sighted until the middle 
of Eeptember; and shortly afterwards the vessels encountered a storm that: compelled them 
to put in for safety to the coast of Champa. Thence Duarte Coelho, by permission of Fernão 
Perse, proceeded in his junk to the Menam river, and spent almost a year in fiam ;3! while the 
rest. of the company, after touching at Pulo Qondore, ran along the coast of the Malay 
Peninsula to Patani,.where Fernão Peres made an agreement with the governor of that place 
for mutual facilities of trade. Thence the three ships sailed for Malacca, which was reached 
in Ciotober or November 1516, 


Learning, on his return to Malacca, of the success that had attended Rafael Perestrello (as 
mertioned above), Fernão Peres resolved to postpone his intended expedition to Bengal, and 
to proceed to China as soon as possible. In December 1516, therefore, heleft for Pusai to take 
in a cargo of pepper; Simão d’Aleagovs, one of his. captains, going on. to India to lade his 
shif there and return to accompany the fleet to Obina. Leaving Pasai in May 1517, Fernão 
Peres returned to Malacca, where he found matters in a very unsatisfactory oondition, the 
captain Jorge de Brito having died, and there being а dispute between Nuno Vas Pereira and 
Antonio Pacheco as to which was to succeed to the post. Being unable to reconcile the dis- 
patents, and fearful of again losing the monsoon, Fernão Peres loft Malacca for China in June?! 
1511 with а fleet of eight sail, vis., the Bsphera, a ship of eight hundred tons commanded by 
himself, the Santa Crus commanded by Simão d'Alcagora, the Santo Andre commanded by Pero 
Soares, and the Sastiago commanded by Jorge Mascarenhas; а junk belonging to a native 
mershant in Malacca named Ouriaraja, in command of Jorge Botelho; two other junks belong- 
ing io the merchant Palate mentioned above, commanded by Manuel d'Araujo and Antonio 
Loto Faloão; and another small vessel commanded by Martim Guedes.4 These vessels 
wers well armed, and carried Ohinese pilots. 


The fleet arrived at the island of Tamão or Tamou,™ generally called by the Portuguese 
a ta da veniaga (or 6eniaga?T), “the island of trade,” 22 at the mouth of the Canton river, on 





Э Soo Hobsou-Jobeon, e v, 31 He arrived at the Canton river in July 1517. (Bee infra.) 

a Castanheda (TV. xxvii.) alone af the historians relates a serious scandal thai was cansed by the action of Jorge 
de Brito, who proposed to use forse to prevent Giovanni da Hmpoli from returning with Fernão Peres to Pasai, which 
place he had lafi for Malasoa some months before. 

‚Н Ant, Galvão (op. eit. р. 199) mys July. د‎ A 

^ Baros alone mentions this last man in the list of captains, and describes the fleet as consisting of eight sai : 
Castanheda and Correa say shat there were only seren, Ant. Galvão (op. cit. p. 189) says that there were “eight sall, 
Pour Portuguese, gud the others Malay.” - 

E Tho following details of the visi of Fernão Pares de Andrade to Canton are taken from the accounts in Oas- 
tanbeda (ГҮ. xzvH.-rzl., xl.-xH.), Corres (П. рр. 528-580), aad Barros (Dec, III, П. vi-viiL). 

эз Bes infra regarding the identity of ihia. ` н 

F Malay birnigaga, (to) trade, trafüo, from Skt, vaxiala, merchant, wdmijya, trafüo. The word vexaga was 
adoprod into the Portuguese vocabulary, and is entered ia the dictionaries with the moaning af “merobandiso ;” also 

ver veniager, ““ to sell, traffic.” Yule does not record the word in his Hobeom-Jobson; and in а quotation frog 
Mentes Pinta, s. v. ‘Lowakew,’ he has evidently mistaken it for a placename. The quotesion runs :— And they" 
demandas of hn whexos he cama, and what be would have, ke answered thom, thes he was ofthe Kingdom of Siem 
fot the settlement of the Taneacerim foreigners, and thai he came from Veutaga] and as a Merchant was gring to 
зайве in the Tile of Lequios." The words within brackets are inserted by Yulo to supply the deficiency of Cogan's 
translation ; but ho has misenderstood the Portuguese, which толат “ | hia do veniaga como mercador (| sra para a 
flim ^os Lequisa a taser sua fasenda.” The word sesiaga is never usod by the Portugueso writers by-itaelf as a place 
eme anda do vertage simply means “ ha waa going [uoé cams] a, trading.” 

95 Of. Ohrisiovio Vieyra'a lather infos, 1, 104. . 4 : 
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16th August 1517, passing through the midst of the fleet of Ohinese junks thai lay off the port to 
protect ihe merchant shipping from pirates, and not returning the shots fired at them, whiób, 
however, did no damage. At Tamão Fernão Peres found Duarte Coelho, who had arrived ror 
Siam a month before, having had an encounter on the way with some thirty pirate vessels. 
After applying to the “pio” of Lantaa for permission to proceed to Canton, and being told that 
this would have to come from the officials in that city, Fernão Peres, becoming impatient, took 
his four ships out of port to the month of the river, to be ready to sail up it at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Unfortunately, however, a sudden storm struck the vessels, which were only saved 
from shipwreck by the sacrifice of some of their masts, As the Chinese on shore refused to 
assist the Portuguese to repair their ships, a shift had to be made by a transference of masts from 
one vegsel to another. When this had been completed, Simão d’Aloasova was left in charge of 
most of the fleet at Tamão; and Fernão Peres in the ship of Martim Guedes, accompanied by 
that of Jorge Mascarenhas, and followed by the boats of the other ships, all well armed, crossed 
over to Lantau. Here he sent Giovanni da Empoli, accompanied by trumpeters and а body- 
‘guard, to press the “pio” for permission to go to Canton. After a day's delay this was given, 
and a pilot was furnished; and the Portuguese vessels proceeded up the river to Canton. This 
was towards the end of September 1517. 


In three days the city was reached; and the Portuguese ships anchored off the quay. By 
order of Fernão Peres, a salute was fired with the cannon, and flags were displayed from the 
masts. Very soon а message came from the pwokéng ex’ of Canton, expressing astonishment at 
such breaches of Ohinese custom ; to which the Portuguese captain replied, thai he had erred 
through ignorance, and intended only respeot. News of the arrival of the Portuguese was sent 
by the pu-chéag ss’ to tho tu-tung, “concan” and “chumpim,” who resided in a city some 
distance inland; and pending their arrival strict orders were given by Fernão Peres thas none 
of his oompany were to land, all trade being confined to the boats on the river. At intervals 
of a fow days‘! the above-mentioned officials arrived in Canton ; and after various comm uni- 
cations had passed between them and the Portuguese a day was appointed, when Giovanni da 
Empoli was sent with much pomp and ceremony, accompanied by a suite and preceded by 
trumpeters, to explain fully the object of the Portuguese mission. The result of the inter- 
view was satisfactory, the Chinese officials promising to write to the emperor respecting the 
Portuguese ambassador, and granting the latter meanwhile permission to reside on shore. 
Accordingly, & house was set apart for Thomé Pires,“ his retinue and servanta ; and the presents 
for the emperor were placed there under look and key. Fernão Peres was also invited by the 
Chinese officials to come on shore; but he declined, saying that he was responsible to his 
king for the safety of the ships. He asked, however, the favor of a house near the water's 


M Ha 





39 Bee infra regarding these officials, 4а Wuchaa. (Bee Obristorão Vieyra'a letter infra, f. 180.) 

a In order the moro to impress the Poringuese, the reception of each in turn surpassing in magnificence that of 
his precursor. (Barros, Dec. IIL, II. vill.) 

43 This man bad been chosen as ambassador to China by Lopo Soares after his arrival in India, the king having 
19% the ohojoe to him. Thomé Pires was an apothecary, and having shown himself tobe а man of considerable 
ability bad been employed by Affonso de Albuquerque оп various missions, whioh he had carried out successfully. 
Lopo Soares selected him as ambassador, in the hope that be would bring back information not only af Chinese planta 
and drugs but of more important matters connected with the land of Catbay. His fate is recounted in the first letter 
given below. Whether he was able $o send any report of his hopreesions of China to India I do not know: if Correa 
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edgê, where he might offer for sale or exchange some of the goods he had brought. This was 
granted; and the faotor, his clerk and a few others were sent to carry on the trade. Under 
cover of this privilege Fernão Peres sent other men on shore to make their way secretly into 
variocs parts of the city, if possible, and report on what they ватт, 


Two eventa occurred, however, which o&used the Portuguese commander to hasten his 
deparzure from Canton, One of these was the receipt of a message from Simão d’ АІсасота to 
say that he had been attacked by pirates, whom, however, he had been able to beat off. The 
other vocurrenos was an outbreak of fever and dysentery among his own company, which lasted 
throughout the whole of October, and proved fatal to nine men, the most serious loss being | 
that af the factor, Giovanni da Шарон. Fernão Peres, therefore, leaving Thomé Pires and his 
companions at Canton, returned to T&mko at the end of 1517 or beginning of 1518. 


While Fernão Peres was repairing his vessels and carrying on trade at Tamão, there came 
thither some junks of Liukiu islanders, of whom the Portuguese had already heard at Malacca.“ 
In orcer to gain full information regarding these people and the islands they came from, Jorge 
Mascarenhas was dispatohed in his ship with Chinese pilots; but, owing to unfavourablp 
weather, he did not get further than Ohwanchau-fà, where, however, he laid the foundation of 
a thriving Portuguese trade! | 


Duarte Coelho also was dispatched to Malacoa to repor the success "that bad so far 
attonced the mission. He arrived there in March; and at once а junk was got ready and sent 
off, w-th Jorge Alvares in command, to bring back a cargo, and to convey to Fernão Peres the 
nows of war with the Raja of Bintang. 


On hearing these tidings Fernto Peres sent off a message overland to Jorge Mascarenhas 
to request his return, and meanwhile made all preparations for his departure. In due course 
Jorge Mascarenhas arrived; and Fernão Peres, having ascertained from the officials at Canton 
that tie emperor had expressed his willingness to receive the Portuguese ambassador, sailed 
with cll his fleet at the end of September 1518, and arrived safely at Malacca, one of his ships, 
the Santo André, captain Pero Soares, having been lost in a storm in the Gulf of Cochinchina: 


Еэтпво Peres de Andrade had whilst in Olina conducted affairs with such skill and tact 
that ha left a very favorable impression of the Portuguese character on the Ohinese, and well 
deserved the profit he derived from the rich cargo that he carried away.” All the good affeot . 
of his conciliatory conduct was, however, entirely destroyed by the arrogané behavior of the 
man rho commanded the next expedition to Ohina, and who happened to be his own brother. 


The arrival, early in 1519, of Fernão Peres de Andrade at Cochin with such а valuable 
cargo caused no small stir among the captains; and, although Antonio Correa was then under 
orders to proceed to.Malacca and China, on the production by Simko de Andrade of a royal 
grant authorizing him to go to Ohina after his brother's return Antonio Correa was ordered 

Љу ths new governor, Diogo Lopes de Sequeira, to go to Malacca only, and Simko de 
Andrade was appointed to the command of the fleet destined for Obina. 








Barros tells us (Deo, ITL, IL уН.) thet one of these men, Antonio Fernandes, took the opportunity one night- 
when the populace were oocupied with a feast of lanterns, to climb the city wall and ran right round t$, counting 
ninety mowers therein. 

H Eos Comment, of Af, Dalb. (Hak. Boa,), IIL. pp. xtv. 88. “ See further regarding this trade infra. 

** One instance giren by Barros (Deo. IIL, IL vti) tu to the effect that before his departure ho caused procla- 
mation to be made thas if any Chinese had recsived any injury from or bad any claim on a Portuguese be waa to 
nome tc him aud satisfaction аһот М be made, | É 
| * Barros (loc. cit.) says that ho entered Malsoos “vory prosperous in honor and riches, things that seldom go 
together, boos use there are few man who by their labors deeerre them by the method by which Fernão Peres gained 
them in tbowo parts.” (Of. Ant. Galrio, Discoreriss ef the World, Hak. Вос. ed. pp. 189-130.) 

“ Correa (tom, 2, р. 589) has 1518 (which is impossible), and to this &dds other errors, 
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Similo de Andrado-lef& Cochin in April 1519 for Malacoa, whence he sailed for Okina ` 
acoompanied by three junks captained by Jorge Botelho, Alvaro Fuseiro, and Frenoisoo 
Rodrigues. With these four mil he arrived at Tamão in August 1519; and at once began 
to show the Ohinese that he was of а very differant temperament from his brother." Under the 
pretext that the Chinese vessels themselves while lying in port were exposed to the attacks of 
pirate junks, he built on shore a fortress of stone and wood. Hven more offensive to the 
feelings of the Chinese was the ereotión by him on an adjacent islet of a gallows, on which he 
hanged a seaman who had committed some offence, the execution being cairied out with all 
the formalities usual in Portugal. Further, he insisted on the right of olaiming precedence for 
his veeeels over others from Siam, Kamboja, Patani, oto., in trading with the Ohinese.@ But what 
caused the oup of indignation of the Cantonese to overflow was their discovery, after Simko de 
Andrade had sailed for Malacca, that many of their children, whom they had given in pledge 
to their creditors had been kiddnapped by the Portuguese captain and carried away to become 
slavos.53 


On arriving at Tamão Simão de Andrade learnt that, in spite of the favorable messages 
conveyed to his brother by the officials at Oanton, the ambassador Thomé Pires had not yet 
reosived permission from the emperor to wait upon him. At length, however, after the 
dispetoh of messages at intervals on three separate occasions, and the receipt of as many 
replies, the ambassador was permitted to set ont. He and his suite left Canton on 28rd 
January 1520, proceeding up the river in three large row-boats having silken awnings and 
flying Portuguese flaga. At the foot of the monntain range the boats were left, and the party 
proceeded acroas the Meiling Pass in litters, on horseback, or afoot." Thence they journeyed 
northward, until, in May 1520, they reached Nanking, where the emperor was then staying. 
An imperial order was here conveyed to the ambassador, that he was to go on to кен, 








++ Barros (who alone of the Portaguese historiens gives us any account af this man’s riii to Ohina) says (Dec, 
IIE, VL 1.), with a rare double inaccuracy, thet it was “tn April 1518 in the time of Lopo Boares ” that Simic de 
Andrade left India, 

Another junk, commanded by Jorge Alvares, was detained by a leak, and was obliged to follow later on in 
the flees under Diogo Calvo. 

91 Barros (Due. ITI., VI, Н.) bells us that Bimin de Andredo was “о? noble presence, very pompous, boastful, and 
open-handed ; all his acta were performed with great dignity, and to such an extent, that he was е first man thai 
ordered Indians to be taught to play on shawms and to make use of thom,” (See further regarding him in Comment. 
of Af. Dalb., passim.) . 

& Barros also says (Dev III., VI. L) that a principal official who proteted against this action was ilused under 
Simão de Andrade's orders, This is confirmed by Obristorko Vieyra in the letter given below (f. 10бү.). Gaspar 
da Orux in оар. ххћ. of his book eays: —“ All the ambassadors that сопе to China with embassies from kings or 
princes receive from the king many gifts and favors, and they give them а сар and insignis of a loutima, whereby 
they have great liberties in the country. They may.whip and chastise the Chinese themselves, so long as they do 
not touch a lowthia losser or greater: because фо touch these is bound to be tollowed by great inconveniences. 
This was tho cause why, when Fernão Pires Didrade came as ambassador to Ohina, ‘the Chinese rose against him, 
amd hecscaped in very doleful dumps, losing several ships: because, having erecuted unaccustomed jusios in 
China aad ow Chinese, aad it being forgiven him, he thought fit to extend his hand to the lowthias,”” In the iransla- 
tion of this pamdage im Purobas, Piigrimes, ПІ. p. 180, th is said that Fernão Peres "escaped with his hands on his 
head,” whieh is an almest litoral rendering of the Portuguese orig. “c5 as mãos nos cabellos," This expression seams 
to bc а variam оС “com as mios na cabeça,” which means “mortified, humbled, amazed, disappointed.” Ba it 
will be noticed that Gaspar da Orus, like во many other writers оп this subject, has blundered, mixing up Fornho - 


entirely to colra th. (Bee his marginal note in loo. cit) 

із Barros (м, 4) says thatit was reported among the Chinese thas the Portuguese boughá stolen children and 
sip them roasted. Н will be seen -tha in the lebber of Obrissovio Vieyra below (f. 105v.) the accusation against 
the Portuguese was thai they stole dogs and ate them roasted, — certainly a very venial offence in China! 

4 From this pass Thomé Pires sent а lover to Bimão de Andrade annoanoing his safe arrival there, and 
thes Canton was bot a small affair compared with other cities he had seen on his journey, (Barros, Dee, IIL, VI. L) 
It will be seen from the fires letter girem- below (f. lllv.) tas one of the company, Duarbe Fernandes, died on 


the journey. 
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there to await the emperor's pleasure. To Peking acodrdingly the party proceeded, arriving 
there, apparently, in July 1520.95 

In January 1521, the emperor arrived at a small town some two leagues distant from 
Peking, and there halted to pass sentence on a relative of his who had rebelled against his 
euthority. This man having been duly exeouted, the emperor proceeded to Peking, which he 

‚ entered in February 1521. Meanwhile complaints had reached the emperor from various 
cuarters regarding the conduct of the Portuguese, Not only were there representations from 
the mandarins of Canton and Peking concerning the bad behaviour of Simão de Andrade at 
Tamio, but another ambassador, one Tuwang Muhammed, had come from the exiled king of 
Malacca’ to lay before his suzerain the wrongs he had suffered at the hands of the “ssa-robbera.” 
To make matters worse, when the sealed letter from Dom Manoel to the emperor was opened, 
is was found to differ entirely in its language from the letters written by the interpreters under 
tao instructions of Fernão Peres de Andrade. True, the responsibility for these latter was 
accepted by the interpreters ; but the other acousations, it waa resolved, should be made the 
subject of inquiry. - The members of the embassy, meanwhile, were ordered not to come near 

While, matters were in this state, however, the emperor, who had been ailing since the 
day after his arrival in Reking, died, in May 1521; ™ and, in accordance with the oustom of the 
country, Thomé Pires was informed that he must at once leave the imperial city; and that 
when the new sovereign had assumed role his majeety'a pleasure should be communicated to 
him. Aocordingly the ambassador and his suite set oui from Peking on 22nd May, and reached 
Canton on 28nd Septamber.1521. 

In the meantime events of serious import had occurred at TamKo. After the departure of 
£imKo de Andrade from Malacca (in September 1520, apparently"), the Ohineso, as I have said 
a dove, were oxasperated by the discovery that he had carried off into slavery a number of their 
sens and daughters. They were not, therefore, inclined to give a very cordial welcome to the 
n3xt Portuguese vessels that came to the Island of Trade, though at first no ill-feeling was dis- 
payed. It was in April or May 1521 that a fleet of Portuguese vessels from Malaoca cast 
anchor in the port of Tamão. This consisted of a ship™ from Portugal belonging to Dom Nuno 
Manuel and commanded by Diogo Oalvo,® several other ships from Malacca that had not been 


ea iE i E € € ——Ó———————Ó——— —— 
ы Т infer this from the statemens of Ohristovko Vieyra (f. 1), tha$ оп the 2nd of August the amhassador dis 


patched letters to Canton reporting the progress of the mission, 

м This was the prince of Ning, an unole of the emperor's, who had taken part in a rebellion same years before. 
(Eee Bonlgêr's History of China, Т. pp. 468, 408.) 

жт Or, rather, his son, the Raja of Bintang. 

Wells Williams (Middle Kingdom, IL р. 189) makes Obingtih's reign cover sixteen years, 1508-1522 ; while 
Boulger (History of China, І. pp. 455, 438) xiatoa that his reign began in 1505 and that he died in the fourteenth 
year of it, & e., 15191 

= Bos Boulger, ор. oit. (I. p. 460) regarding Эше trouble thas was averted, on the death of Ohingtih without am 
har, by the prompt end resolute action of the empress Changobi. А grendson of the emperor Ohmghwa, а youth 
c! fourteen years, was chosen by the nobles as their new sovereign, and asconded the throne under the title of 


X3ahtaing. 
= From the first letter giren below (f. 111v.) we learn that a second member of the company, Francisco de 


Badoya, died on the journey back. 

= The Portugusee historians do not record the dais of Simão de Andrade's departure from Chima; but in the 
lather giren below Olrrissowio Vieyra etatem thet on Ind Angust 1529 the ambassador's party sent from Peking letters 
wish ‘reached Jorge Botelho and Diogo Calvo in the island where trade is carried on.” From this we may infer 
that when the letters reached Canton Simo de Andrade had already sailed. At any rate we learnffrom Barros (Dec. 
IML, VL Я.) thas he arrived ай Cochin a the time thas Diogo Lopes de Boqueira was before Diu, that is, probably, early 
tm 131. One of the first acie of D. Duarte do Menezes on assuming the governorship in January 1522 was to 
af ance Simio de Andrade to a nsbaral daughter of his own in Portugal and appoint him to the oaptainey of Ohanl. 
Озе of his excuses for this gross job was that Simão de Andrade had shortly before arrived from China very rich, 

a According to Correm(IL. p. 678) it was named Madencla (i. e., Madalena). 

Who, with Rafael Oatanho and Rafael Perestrello, left Lisbon in 1519 with permission to go to China 
Bagarding Catanho and Perestrello see the footnote further on. 
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able to accompany Simko de Andrade, and the junk of Jorge Alvares, which, as mentioned above, 
had been detained at Malaoca by а leak. While the Portuguese were engaged in trading, some 
at Tamão and others in Canton, news came of the death of the emperor; and orders were at 
once issued that all foreigners should forthwith leave the country under pain of death. Diogo 
Calvo and his companions demurred to this, as they had not completed their cargoes ; where- 
upon the Ohinese seized and imprisoned Vasco Calvo, Diogo Oelvo's brother, and other Portuguese _ 
who happened to be then in Canton, and attacked and captured a number of Portuguese and 
Siamese ships and junks, killing very many persons and imprisoning others. They also formed 
a fleet of armed junks, and proceeded to blockade Diogo Calvo's ship and the seven or eight 
Portuguese junks that lay at Tamto.% 


At this juncture, on 27th June 1521, there arrived off Tamto two junks, one belonging to 
and captained by Duarte Coelho, and the other to some residents of Malacca. On learning - 
the condition of affairs, Duarte Coelho was inolined to make his escape, leaving his compatriots 
to their fate ; but, as I have mentioned above, he was induced to stay chiefly from his affection 
for Jorge Alvares, who was then siok unto death, Two days later the five vessels were beset 
by a Ohinese fleet of fifty junks, the commander refusing all offers of peace, and attacking the 
Portuguese furiously, only, however, to be beaten off with much loss. After forty days had 
thus passed, there arrived Ambrosio do Rego in a ship with another from Malacca ; and these 
succeeded in joining the other five. There being now not more than eight Portuguese left in 
any one of the vessels, Duarte Coelho, Diogo Oalvo and Ambrosio do Rego resolved that the 
junks should be abandoned, their crows beifg divided among the three ships, which should 
attempt to break through the investing fleet. Accordingly, on the night of 7th September 
the three ships set sail ; but at daybreak on the Sth they were attacked by the Chinese fleet, 
ande fierce engagement ensued. The Portuguese would probably have.had to guocumb to 
superior numbers; but а sudden gale from the north wrought havoc among the Ohinese junks 


and enabled the three ships to soon outdistanoe the enemy ; and in October 1581 they reached 
Malacoa safely. 


Buoh was the state of affairs when Thomé Pires and his companions returned to Canton on 
22nd September 1521 ; and we cannot be surprised that the treatment they met with there waa 
very different from what they had experienced before they left for Peking. The indignities to 
whioh they and the other unfortanate captives were subjected are во graphically described by 
Ghristovio Vieyra, that I need not detail them here. After a farcioal show of respeot for the 
members of the embassy, extending over some ten months, these were all imprisoned, and the 
whole of their property and the presents from the king of Portugal to the emperor were oonfis- 
cated, the lion's share, as might be expected, falling to the mandaring.* 


™ These and the following details are gathered from the letters given below, and from the aocouris in Oasta- 
nheds (Y. bocx), Corres (IL р, 678), and Barros (Dee. IL, VI. 1 -H.). 

Oastanhoda, whose brisf account of these ететш was printed in 1 adds that at Malaoca “ reported the 
nows of the rising of Obina : and regarding this "x pd 
of Portugal 1 in which wero set forth clearly some causes of this rising, 
therefore hare not related them.” Oorres’s account, written in India a 


whose third Dende was issued in 1553, Hire Castunheda's Livro V., seems to have obtained 100994 to documents not 
available to the two othar historians, 


work (serako Hak. бое, ed., L pp. 159-180) r ** To those that enter the kingdom with this name [of ambassador] 
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News of these disasters had not reached India when, in April 1522, another fleet left Cochin 
for China: this consisted of four ships,” commanded by Martim Affonso de Mello Coutinho™ 
as.captain-major, his two brothers V&soo Fernandes Coutinho and Diogo de Mello, and Pedro 
Homem. Martim Affonso carried a commission from Dom Manoel? to conclude a treaty of 
peace with the emperor of China, and to endeavor to obtain permission to erect a fortress at 
Tamão, where he was to remain in charge of the officials whom he took with him. On arriving 
at Malacca in July," however, he learnt of the unfortunate change that had ooourred in the 
relations between the Portugese and the Chinese. Nevertheless, he determined to pursue his 
voyage;” and, at his request and that of the governor of Malacca (Jorge de Albuquerque), Duarte 
Doelho and Ambrosio do Rego were, much against their wills, induced to accompany the expe- 
dition. Accordingly, the four ahipa and & junk’? left Malacoa on 10th July 1522, and arrived at 
zhe port of Tamão in August.” 


Before reaching the port, however, they were sighted by a Chinese fleet, which bore down 
apon them, firing off bombards that did the Portuguese no damage. Martim Affonso had given 
3tricb orders to his captains to refrain from acting on the offensive; bnt these demonstrations on 
the part of the Chinese seem to have led some of the Portuguese to commit acts of aggression 
“or which they were severely called to acopunt by the captain-major.™ Avoiding an engage- 
ment, the four ships entered the port and cast anchor; and Martim Affonso at once sent word 
to the officials on shore that he desired peace and trade as before. All his overtures were, how- 
ever, rejected; and some’ men who landed to get water were roughly handled and had to 
asoapo for their lives, leaving their barrels and jars behind. Duarte Coelho, meanwhile, unable 
or unwilling to accompany the ships into port, had remained at sea, and, fearful of being 
attacked by the Chinese fleet, sent urgent requests that the ships would come ont and join him. 


This Martim Affonso resolved to attempt; and he accordingly weighed anchor, the ships of 
Diogo de Mello and Pedro Homem, which were smaller than the other two, going in front as 


———————————————————— 
ames sci xe and castigate them as such. Who, after having thought thereon, and consulted with the loytias of the 
aity, and the judges of hfs ocuncil, ordered them to be seized, and placed in close confinement, taking from them 
their confessions with much caution and care : and as in these hore was found oontradistion (because some of them 
khrough fear confessed more than they asked them of, and contrary to what was the truth) by reason of the taquiry 
he sentenosd thom ію death, and sent the sentence to the council that they might confirm it with intent and desire 
zo exeonte It. The royal council having seen it, and considered the title with whioh they had entered the kingdom, 
not only did not confirm it, Lut sent at ones to order the vioeroy to release them and to let them return free to India 
whence they iad come (notwithstanding that the ambassadors of the king of Malaca, who were still atthe court, did 
204 get very good service thereby), and to supply them fully with every necessary until they should arrive there: 
saying in the mandato, that even if all that tho aforesaid ambassadors testified were tras, and that Thich they 
3heanselves through fear of death bad confessed, it sufficed, to do them no harm, that they bad entered that kingdom 
with the title of an embemmy," It will be soon thas this writer gives a very incorrect statement of the fasts 
>20nnected with the imprisonment of Thomé Pires and his companions, 

€ Accordmg to Correa (IL p. 074), Martim Affonso's ship was the Concrição, that of Vasco Fernandes the Gryfo, 
ind that of Pedro Homem the Syseiro, Diogo de Mello waa given a ship in India, the zamo of which is not mea- 
Honed. 

Not to be confused with Martim Affonso de Mello Juserte, 

æ Who died 13th December 1541. Martim Affonso and his companion: left Lisbon on 8th April 1521 in the fee 
shat took out the now governor of India, D. Duarte de Menezes, E 

Te After a stay at Pasai, where ho installed D. André Henriques as captain in place of Antonio do Miranda, aad 
-oaded a large cargo of pepper for China, 

T Unwilling, doubtlesa, to lose the chance of making the enormous profits whioh he had anticipated from the 
male of his cargos. 

їз Barros (Doo. IIL, VIII. v.) mys two junks. Castanheda and Correa, however, mention oaly one Junk, that of 
Duarte Coelho, as accompanying the ships. From the description of subsequent events i+ would seem thet there 
vas in fact only one junk, and that Ambrosio do Rego was on board of it with Duarte Coelho. 

73 The following details are taken from Castanheda, Vl. xiil.-xv.; Correa, Il. pp. 718-730 ; Barros, Deo, IL, 
YL v. (Cf. also the accounts in the letters (ura, f. 121, ff. 1984-1847.) 

™ Castanheda (IV., oap. xiii ) says that Ambrosio do Rego was the chief offender; bas Corres (IL. р, 718) lays 
zhe blame on Duarte Coelho, whom, he adds, Martim Affonso threatened to hang from the yard-arm of his own Junk. 
erros entirely passes over this unpleamnt incident, which, however, seams to be confirmed by the writers of the 
‘etbers given below. (Bee f. 121 and f. 194 v.) 


= 
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guides The Chinese fleet, however, was on the alert, and at onceattaoked these two vessels. 
Aa ill-lnok would have it, a bombard almost immediately set fire to a barrel of powder in | 
Diogo. de Mello's ship, which blew up with all on board, only a few escaping with their lives. 
Beeing these swimming in the sea, Pedro Homem sent his boat to piok them up, hoping. that 
among them might be Diogo de Mello: wherenpon, the Chinese, taking advantage of this 
diminution of his force, succeeded in boarding Pedro Homem's ship, where, after a desperate 
combat, the brave captain” and all his men were either slain or made prisoners, the ship itself 
being rifled of ite cargo and fittings. Night having fallen, Martim Affonso called a council of 
war, and urged that vengeance should be taken on the Chinese forthe Josees they had inflicted 
on the Portuguese; but the other captains counselled а more discreet policy, to which Martim 
Affonso very unwillingly acceded, first requiring а document to be signed by all the captains 
exculpating him from the blame. This having been done, and the dismantled ship of Pedro 
Homem having been souttled, the two remaining ships and the junk,” after this short but eventful 
fortnight at Tamão, sailed for Malacca, which they reached safely in Ootober 1522 by the round- 
about way of the west coast of Sumatra and Pasai.” Thus were shattered the Portuguese 
hopes of a permanent lucrative trade with China for many years to come.” 





It was probably while Martim Affonso de Mello and his companions were engaged with the 
Ohinese fleet at Tamão that the imprisonment of Thomé Pires and the rest of the embassy and 
the confiscation of their goods took place, as described below by Obristovão Vieyra,” on 14th 
and 15th August 1532. From the same writer wo learn,” that on 1st October of that year three 
letters — one for the king of Portugal, ansther for the governor of India, and а third for the 
governor of Malacca — were handed to the ngam-cka æ’ of Canton to be forwarded through the 
exiled king of Malacoa’s ambassador. The latter, however, was unwilling to undertake the task ; 
bat on Slat Мау 1523 s junk with Chinese and Malays left Canton for Patani with a message 
to the exiled king. On 5th September the latter's reply reached Canton; andas а oonsequence, 
apparently, twenty-three Portuguese prisoners, who on 6th December 1522 had had boards 
inscribed with their sentences placed upon their necks, were on 28rd September 1528 executed and | 


ہہ 

n He waa the son of Pedro Homem, Dom Manoel’s chief oquerry, and, according to Barroa, was "in body on 
of the biggest mon in Portugal, and moreover the sloutness of his spirit and his bodily strength were different from 
the commnon run of others, which is seldom found in those of his rtature." 

** Barros, bowsver, has it thas Duarte Coelho had started in advance, and that Martim Affonso only met with 
kim on. the coast of Ohampe. 

"Correa (LI. р. 729) says Шай Martim Affonso sent Duarte Coelho from Pasai to Malacoa with the bad news, but 
himesticamained ab Paasi until the monsoon, when he returned to Indis in order to return to Portugal ; but arriving 
sk Gucky race died of hia sickness.” On the other hand, Barros (u. s.) states thas Mertim Affonso “reached Maho 
in fhesral dalle of Getober 1823, and in the monsoon of January 1533 left for Indie, and thence for this kingdom fa the 
year 1685, where he arrived in safety." Which verxion is correct, I cannot say. 

"9 Ehevesmentioned above that in 1519 Багаа] Perestrello and Bafacl Catanho lett Lisbon in company with Diogo 
Ово. permission to make а voyage іо China, Though, however, Castanhada, Correa and Barros have frequont 
references to their inbended voyage to China, and even inform us that they accompanied Jorge de Albuquerque 
in LERI as far as Pasal, where they ware to load pepper, we aro not told of their actually going to Olina, Correa, 
hhoweres, saye (IL p. 786), that ab the end of 1525 or beginning of 1834, when tho Raja of Oranganor had begged 
help of the Portuguese against the Bamorin, “Rafael Catanho,who was in Oockym, who had come from China very rich, 
пісті. огоод Пота Luiz to give.the help that the king of Oranganor asked for, and offered to go to fight with three 
hundred Portuguese mes, and to pay them ab his own expense,” In deslining the offer, Dom Luis is made to refer to 
“your money, ЖШ you went to pain ай such risk of life.” Ibis possible that one or both of the Rafaela visited 
"Там о during the troubloas times described above. Jorge de Albuquerque, also, who left Portugal in command of 
Ihe feobof:1819) had received from ihe king the favor of “a voyage to Obina, after the manner of Fernão Peres 
E Кадьыйы” bai he was not able to атай himself of this, in consequence of having to take up the captaincy of Маек, 
Ха a fleet that left Lisbon for India in 1830 was another man who bad bean granted a voyage to China, Pero Lourenço 
Ф Mello; ho did not, however, leave Cochin until September 1599, when, on his voyage to Patai to load pepper, he was 
wrecked ine storm on an island off the coast of Arakan, and he and all his men were subsequently murdered. by а 
sathrechief on the mainland, to which they had escaped tn tha aktp’s bost. (Correa, П, р, 711; Barros, Dec. IIF;, ҮП. 


э» f 1691. $ * £ 110v. 
© See also the extract from Jorge @ Albuquerque's letter of lsi Jan: 1884 given belem 
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mwilsted, in and around Canton. In May 1524, Obristovão Vieyra tells us, Thomé Pires 
died of sickness in prison in Canton; * and in the same year the Malay ambassador left Canton 
to return to his royal master (whether or not bearing the letters for the Portuguese authorities 
does not appear); but being wrecked off Borneo he and all his party were made prisonera In 
1528, wo learn from this same letter,” the Ohinese prepared a fleet of one hundred junks in 
case the Portuguese should return to avenge the disaster of the prevous year; but no Portuguese 
care; and in August hurrioene destroyed half the fleet. Next year another fleet for the 
sare purpose was got ready ; and so in each succeeding year until 1528, after which, owing to 
moet of the junks having by that time been captured by pirates, the attempt to form a fleet 
was, perforce, abandoned. 


Meantime, the Portuguese in Malacca, uncertain of the fate of their imprisoned country- 
mer, seem to havo apprehended the descent on that city of an avenging Ohinose fleet, as will be 
теп by the following extract from a letter’? written to the king of Portugal on 1st January 
1524 by Jorge de Albuquerque, governor of Malacca :— - 


Dom Samcho amriques capitum moor do mar de Mulaqua por .vosa alteza foy estar 
sobre o bimtam na entrada de julho e day foy ter a patain™ e ambrosyo do reguo 
com ele e outro navio esperar hum juquo™ que era em syam de voxa altora e a saber 
novas da China dos chis que ahi vem ter, mandou ambrosyo do reguo diante e ele 
floou ainda la que hos junquos паш sam comidos e perguntei lhe por novas da 
charrua*' responde ho?! me que lhe disera hum Пуш que entre os chis e oe 
portugueses tratava cando estavam de pas dise lhe que eram vy von doito ate trete, 
portugueses e nom. safirmaram quantos porque buum dize oito e outro dizem 
treso e que diziam que ho embaixador tome pires que era ainda vivo, rebo hum” 
recado а el rey de bimtam de seu embaixador ho quall omem que o trouxe tornow 

` logou в fama que el rey de bimtam 1апоопе pela tera he que hoe chis aviam de vir 
sobre malaqua isto nom: he muito certo porem sam cousas que podem ser se vieram 
grande dano faram salvo ве o capitam mor acudir a tempoo como lhe eu esprevo 
porem ho meu parecer he que tall nom faram ape: tambem dizem na China gre 
dese pas оош nosquo. s 
Translation. 


Dom Sancho Henriques, osptain-major of the sea at Malacca for your Highness, went 
to attack Bintang at the beginning of July, and from there went to visit Patani, 

x Ambrosio do Rego with him and another ship, to wait.for a junk that was in 
Siam of your Highness’s, and to learn news from Ohjna from the Chinese that 
come to call there. He sent Ambrosio do Rego in advance; and he remained 
there still because the junks are not yet ended ;9% and І asked him for news of the 
merohant-ship.5 He answered me what an interpreter who acted between ie 





= 7.109-1007: р 8 7.113. 

& Castanheda, in сар. ххх, of Ну. V. of his history (pubhahod in 1853), after referring to the imprisonment of the 
Portcguese and the confivoation of their goods, adds : “and some say that the ambassador fell sick and died of grief: 
others that he died by poison. And beomuse I cannot ssoerbain tho particulars of thia I thus relate it im sum: and also 
the rest that passed in the rising of China against our people." This ahows that he was ignorant of the letters of 
Chrisovko Visyra and Yasoo Calvo. (Boo further regarding tins infra. 

"f liL * f, 118r. 

ti Preserved in the Torre do Tombo, Lisbon. (Corpe Chren., tom 1, parte 1, maço 3, doe. 78.) The above 
exirent, from the India Offlce transeripta, I owe to the kindness of Hr. В.В. Whiteway, B. C. B. (retd.). - 

© Read patons. 9 For fiquo. do For China f 5! For respondeo f * Read lançou. 

‚#1 fee Castanheda, VL lH.-lv. ; Correa, П. pp. 700-774; Barros, Dec. ILI., VIII. vi.-vH. None of these writers 
recoris the facta mentioned in this letter: Castanheda distinctly admits his ignorance of what Dom Sancho and 
Ambrosio do Rogo did ab Patani i 

+ Literally “oonsamed” (oom:dos): apparently meaning that more were expected. The word may, Lowerer, 


be a copyint’s error. 
в Po-t. charrua, which. I think, wan be an error, for China. 
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Ohinese and Portuguese when they were at peace had seid to him. He 
told him that there were living from eight to thirteen Portuguese, and it was 
not certain how many, because one said eight and another said thirteen; and that 
they said that the ambassador Thomé Pires was still living. A méssage came to 
the king of Bintang from his ambaasador,* and the man who brought it soon 
returned. The report that the king of Bintang was spreading in the country is 
- that the Chinese intended to come and attack Malacca. This is not very certain; 
nevertheless they are things that may be. Ifthey come, they willdo great harm, 
unless the captain-major shall come in time, as I have written to him. However, 
my opinion is, that they will пор do so, as they still sey in China that they desire 
peace with us. ` 


The anticipated attack by a Chinese fleet on Malacos did not take place, however, any 
more than the assault which the Chinese at Canton expected from the Portuguese, The cap- 
ture of the stronghold of the Raja of Bintang by the Portuguese forces under Pero Mascarenhas 

„ab the end of 1526, and the death of the Raja in the engagement, gave the garrison at Malacca 
` comparative rest for a fow years; but the Raja of Ujantana was as implacable a foe as his father 
had been, and there were enemies ш Achin and elsewhere to keep the Portuguese fully occupied *? 
Though themselves debarred from visiting Chins, the Portuguese doubtless kept in touch with 
that country by means of native traders calling at Patani, and never lost hope of а resumption 
of friendly relations. The historians however, make but soent references io Ohina daring 
these years, and there seem to bo very few documents existing that throw light on tke sub- 
jeot. Beside the extract given above, the following letter is the only document that I have 
met with dealing with Chinese affairs at that period :— 


Senhor — Despois de ter dado as apontamentos a vossa altera pera por eles me pergun- 

tar as cousas da Ohins do alevamento da terra o souberam aligumas pessoas -por 

o quall me rogaram que se me vossa alteza perguntasse por а riqueza da terra que 

nam decrarase todo e me calase рог que acabando hum partido com vosa altera me 

faram bom partido e yose altesa he meu rey e deus da terra, oulhe bem vossa 

alteza o que fiz para que saibe certo que debaixo do sol tão riga terra nom ha como 

a chins de todalas mercadorias que pidirem pera-a booa e baratas o todalas cousas 

pera os vossos allmasens da Indis que outra couse nam mandara pere eles somente 

lonas por que todo ho all them na china que ‘pode vir pera eles muito barato, а 

saber, vergas mastos breu tavoado pregadure chnmbo fero cobre asoque e as ou- 

tros mercadorias são muito ricas que são muito pera escrever este aviso dou ® тоза 

altera pere que saiba ho que ha de faser o eu senhor nam deserberto (sic) de dixer 

a verdade a Yose alteza por que são soo e sem emparo de senhor e say ba por certo 

това alteza que jagora consentirão na china mercadorias de това altexa por que 

je são pasados of cinco anos gue me mandou diser o rey que nam fosem meroa- 

darias ate nam pasarem cinco anos о qual me dise bum meu parente que esteve 

по Reyno de Byam que estavko os chies desejosos de nos outros de pimenta e pao 

preto e pnoho e encenso macho e marfim e cafram que todo deram Agora a peso e 

dinheiro as mercadarias da china nam digo a qui por que por palavra ho direi se 

95 As mentioned abore. 9 Beo Whiteway’s Riss of Portugueses Power in India, pp. 829-821, 
** Correa (IIL. р. 89) sys that Pero Mascarenhas, before leaving Malacca for India in Angust 1538 to take вр 
the governorship, granted to Duarte Coelho, as а reward for having brought the official 

* ueoossion to that office, “ a voyage that he might make to (Junda to load pepper, and that he might go to Clima to 
make his profit, which was good payment for his good news (alelcaras).” After the oapture of the f 

tang Duarte’ Coelho did indeed sail in oompany of Francisco do Sé for Bunda ; bui 


one, and Ooelho had to return to Malacca without his pepper, and with his hopes of а voyage to China blasted, 
(Oorrea, П. p. 91.) а E 

** Referred to in Bir W. W. Hunter's History of British фа, T. p. 185. The cony bero given is from the India 
Office transcripss, The original is preseryed in the Torre do Tombo ай Lisbon (Cerpe Cheonelegico, parte 1, 
mago 85, doo. 78). 


` 
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for serviço de vosa alteza sabelo de mim, e eu senhor hey dir catar bum irmão 
meu que me ficou em cantão em arrefês por a verdade dos purtugueses, o por eles 
nam quererem obedecer aos mandados del Rey da China e quererem faser guerra 
na China e matar e roubar e terra onde se fes muito mall nesta nam digo a vosa alteza 
mais por que por mim o sabera quando for ser serviço que nesta cidade estou por 
nam ter la gasalhado e mens desejos senhor são servir vosa altesa naquellas par- 
tea por que sey escusallas digo aserrarllas (?), e nesta digo que na China valem 
oitenta prorolas (sio) boas hum cruzado а troco de pimenta, fico rogando a deus 
por o reall estado de vosa altera & dezeseis de janeiro de quinhentos vinte e sete = ' 
serviço de vossa altera = Dioguo Calvo É A el Rey nosso senhor = De sen serviço 
= A margem = de dioguo Calvo que foi á chyna que el Roy deve ouvir. 


Translation, 


Biro, — Since giving your Highness the observations? that you giri by means 
of them question me on the affairs of China, regarding the uprising in the 
country, several persons knew of ti, for whioh reason they begged me that if 
your Highness questioned me as to the riches of the country I should not 
declare all, and should hold my tongue, because if I lost the chance of favor 
with your highness they would do me a good tarn; and your Highness is my 
king and God of the country. Let your Highness consider well what I did, that 
you may know for certain that under the sun theré is no country so rich as Ohina 
in all the articles of merchandixe that are in demand for the mouth and cheap, 
and all things for your magazines in India, so that you noed not send to 
them anything else but sail-cloths, because all the rest isto be had in China 
and can come to them very cheaply, namely, yards, masts, pitch, planking, 
nails, lead, iron, copper, quioksilver;! and the other wares are very rich, 
which are too many to describe. This advice I give to your Highness that 
you may know what: has to be' done, and I, sire, not discovered? to tell the 
truth to your Highness, because I am alone and without the protection of a 
lord, And let your highness know for certain that at this present time they will 
allow in China articles of morohandize of your Higlness's, because the five years 
have already passed, as the king commanded to tell me that no goods shonld go, 

— until five years had passed ;? for a relatives of mine who was in the kingdom of 
Siam told me that the Chinese were desirous of receiving from us pepper and 
black wood and putchuok and frankincense and ivory and saffron, and that they 
would now, give everything by weight and for money. Ido not here tell the 
wares of China, because I shall tell it by word of mouth if it shall be for the 
service of your Highness to know it from me. And I, sire, have to go to free a 
brother of mine whom I left in Canton aa hostage for the veracity of the Portu- 
guose, and because they were not willing to obey the orders of the king of China 
and wished to make war in Ohina and kill and plunder the country, where much 
evil was done. I do not say more to your Highness in this, because you shall 
know it from me when I shall go to be of service, who am in this city because of 
having no lodging there, and my desires, sire, are to serve your Highness in those 
parts, because I know how to deal with them ; and in this I say that in China 
eighty good paira are worth a cruzado in exchange for pepper. I remain praying 








J These do not веста to be now in existence, . .1 Cf. Vasco Calvo’s letter infra, ff, 188-133v. 
2 The orig. haa '' deesrberto " for “ descoberto.” з The historians do nos mention this fact, 
3 [ do not know who this was. 
3 The orig. has “escusallas digo aserrarilas” Esowsar is unintelligible in this connection, and there is no such 
word ва error. Perhaps it is a copyist’s error for acertar. Ё 
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to God' for the royal estate of your Highness. The 16th of January 1527. 
Service of your Highness. 
ома 5 - ` Diogo Омо, 
To our lord the king. On his service. — On the margin:— From Diogo Calvo who 
was in Ohina whioh the king should attená to. 

There is по record of any attempt by the writer of the above letter to carry out his 
expressed wish to liberate his brother; and as there is no subsequent mention of him by the 
historians of Portuguese Asia we are left in doubt regarding the reason of this. ` In any case, 
all direot interoourse with Obina was barred to-the Portuguese for several years yet? In 
1538, however, the then captain of Malaccs, Paulo da Gama, succeeded, through his ambassador 
Manuel Godinho, in oonclüding peace with the Rajas of Pahang and Patani, who had been at 
war with the Portuguese for a period of fitteen years. This Manuel Godinho accom plished, 
says Castanhoda,” “much to the wish of Dom Paulo, and as befitted the service of the king 
of Portugal, so that it was to the great profit of his revenue and that of his vassals; and these 
conventions were the cause of their again trading in Ohina, where there were afterwards 
discovered by our people more than fifty ports better than those of Canton, as I shall relate 
further on, ® Í 


- As an outoome of these agreements, we find? that in July 1534 Hstovão dg Gama, who 
had succeeded to the captaincy of Malacca on the death of his brother, sent Simo Sodré to 
Pahang and Francisco de Barros to Patani for the purpose of obtaining provisions for 
Malacca, of which it stood in sore straits owing to the war with the Raja of Ujantana, som of 
the lato Raja of Bintang. Francisco de Barros remained at Patani, being unable to leave 
owing to his ship's having been requisitioned by Simão Sodré to fight the Raja of Ujantana’s А 
fleet. In June or July 1586, therefore, Еліоуйо da Gama sent Henrique Mendes de Vascon- 
-cellos to Patani to bring Francisoo de Barros away, “as also,” says Castanheda, “to give 
orders that there should go from there to Obina a junk that he sent there to prove if they 
“were willing to carry on trade as they did in time past.’ That the junk actually was dis- 
patched for Ohina we are also told;l0 but as to how it fared we are left in entire ignorance 

' by the Portuguese historians. | ` | 


Ibis noteworthy, however, that Vasco Oalvo, in his letter given below, writing in October 
1536, refers! to a letter he had received from the person he is addressing, who, from what he 
saya, was then off the island of Hainan. It-is evident from this that by some means the 
Portuguese had succeeded in communicating with the captives in Canton, who, we seo, were 
still hoping for the deliverance that never came. Who Vasco Calvo's correspondent was we 
have no means of ascertaining, пог whether he was on the junk sent from Patani in the pre- 
vious year. The historians sóem to have entered into a oonspiraoy of silence regarding Obina 
& this period, their attention being taken up with the doings of Antonio Galvio, the “apostle 
of the Moluccas” and author of * The Discoveries of the World.”3 


| * Correa tells us (ТП, p. 490), that in 1&3] there arrived in India in the fleet of that yeár from Portugal Diogo 
“Botelho ta the Vera Orus, Manuel Botelho in the Trinidade, and Jan’ Homem, а Genoese, in the Santa Cras, who 
Were to- go for three years to China and all paris of India factoring for the дпоеп ; but he subsequenily states, 
that the governor (Nuno, da Ounhe) sent those ships back to Lisbon “because China was disturbed.” 

* VOL ly (Beo also Carros, ITI. p. 487.) К 

* This Oustanhoda did, doubtless, in book IX. or X., both of which are lost, 

- * Bee Oasi., VIII. ixxhx., Босх. ; Cortes, ПІ. p. 31; Barros, Dec. IV, IX. xv. 3 

DP Ti was just after ihis that the famous engagement took pisos of Patani between Hennque Mendes and 
Francisco de Barros and an overwhelming fleet of pirates, whom they succeeded in beating off after groat loss. 
Bee Whibrway's Rise of Port. Power in India, p, 830.) Re 

n f. 134. . 13 #198. 

?* Bir A. Ijungstedi, in his Historical Shetoh of the Portugese Setilements in Chine, p. 11, says :—" Chinese 
abronologists have noted down, that in the 80th year of the reign of Kea-tsing [1585] one foreign vessel appeared, 
and in [1087] another an the coast of the gulf of China. The merchants required and obtained permissian to land 
and bû rhisd £ few пиш fie temporary ahetfer, and the drying of goods, which had been damaged on board the 
ships.” I have not found any authority for this statement. ж ‘ E 
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It is not until the year 1542 that we again hear of China, and then in connectipn 
with an event of much importance, namely, the rediscovery of Japan by the Portuguese. 
Couto saysi :— ` 

There being in this year of 1542, of which we are treating, three Portuguese compe- 
nions, named Antonio da Mota, Francisco Zeimoto and Antonio Peixoto, in the 
port of Siam, with a junk of theirs, carrying on their trade, they resolved to go to 
China, because of its being then a voyage of much profit. And loading the junk 
with pelts and other commodities, they set sail, and with fair eather crossed the 
great Gulf of Hainan, and passed by the city of Canton, in order to go and seek the 
port of the Ohinchew,!5 because they could not enter that city; because after that 
in the year 1515 Fernão Peres de Andrade, being in Obina as ambassador,1º flogged 
a mandarin (who are those that administer justice, which among those heathen is 
much venerated), the Portuguese became so detested and abhorred, that the king 
commanded by a general edict: ‘That the men with the beards and large eyes 
should no more be permitted within his realms,” which was insoribed in large 
letters of gold, and affixed to the gates of the city of Canton.l? And thus no 
Portuguese had dared to go to ita port; and some ships at various times afterwards 
went to some islands off that coast to exchange their commodities, whence, how- 
ever, they turned them away. Afterwards they went on to the Ohinohew. 
whither these were going, and where they permitted them because of the profit 
that they derived from the oommeroe; but they carried on their business at sea, 
because they did not trust them, 


In August 1548, Correa tells us, !º there Was dispatched from Indis'*to go to China Jeronymo 
Gomes, a favorite of the Governor's? in a good ship laden with pepper, with great powers as 
captain-major, that no one should go there except whom he wished; the which went there, and 
made so much money that he talked only of a hundred or a hundred and fifty thonsand cruzados: 
with which there entered into him such pride and vanity, that hesaid that Fortune had not 
nor the power to deprive him of his hundred, thousand crusados ; but God, in order to humble 
his pride, was pleased to send him such reverse, that he came from Malacoa to India withont 
posseasing a shirt,” ` 

Another man who had been granted а voyage to Chine was still more unfortunate, as we 
learn from the same writer. This was Alonso Henriques de Sepulveda, who in 1544 was at 
Malacca with a ship laden with pepper waiting for the monsoon їп order to make a voyage to 
Oba, which the governor of Indis had given him as a reward for having spent much in the 
king's service. He was, however, foolish enough to organize an attempt to seize the fort of 
Malacca by violence after the death of the eaptain Buy Vas Pereira, his object being to oust 
Simão Botelho from his supervision of the custom-house, The attempt having failed, however, 
Alcnso Henriques was sent on board his ship as а prisoner; but when the monsoon set in Simão 
Botelho gave him permission to go to China, Knowing, however, that if he did this he would have 
to return to Malacca, where by that time an order might have come from the governor to imprison 
hint and confiscate his property, he sailed for Tenamerim, sold his pepper there at a large profit, 


14 Dec. V., VOL xii. (Beo also Ant. Galvão, op. cit. р. 229.) - 

и Port. e Chinckeo. Ses Hobson-Jobson, в. v. ' Chinchew, regarding the confused use of this word for the port 
of Changohau-fá and the people of Fákien, 

У There are three grom errors here. Thomé Pires was the ambasador ; Н was Віго d'Andrade who maltreated, 


TY: p. 307. Й 9 Martim Affonso de Sousa. 
Ч Corres, IY. pp. 416,418. (Bee also Whiteway's Rise of Port. Power in India, pp. 92-93,) 
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His ship was, however, wreaked on an island off the coast of Siam, jo which country he and his 
company escaped in the boat, but were put to death by the Siamese. 

We have sean that commercial relations had been renewed between the Portuguese and the 
Ohinese.9 We are told by Fr. Gaspar da OruzM that “after the disturbance that Fernã Peres 
Dandrade caused,” business was carried on with much difficulty, they would not allow the Portuguese 
into the country, and through hatred and abhorrence they called them füoui,39 that is to say, ‘men 
of the devil!” (“ Now,” he adds, “ they do not hold intercourse with us under the name of Portu- 
guese, nor did this name go to the court when they agreed to pay customs dues: but under the name 
of fügim,T that isto say, ‘people of another ooast.'") Не goes on to relate how, after “the 
scandal of Fern Dárade," the Chinese that carried on trade by sea with Malacca, Siam, Patani, 
ets, induced the Portuguese to go io Ningpo to carry on trade; and this proving successful they 
extended their cperations to Ohinehew, the islands of Canton, and ultimately as far north as Nanking, 
the Chinese officials conniving at their transactions owing to tks profits they gained thereby. Em- 
boklened by suocess, the Portugues began to winter in the islands of Ningpo ; and, as might be 
expected, quarrels took place, leading to murders on each side. Tidings of these evi] doings 
having reached the ears of the emperor, he ordered a large fleet to be prepared in the province of 
Fükien to drive the foreign robbers onoe more from the coast. This fleet, bemg unable through 
'. contrary winds to make Ningpo, proceeded to Chinchew, where it bloskaded the Portuguese ships that 
` lay there, After some time spent in desultory fighting, the Portuguese, seeing no chance of com- 
pleting their business transactions, resolved to depart without the cargoes they had expected. The” 
captains of the Chinese fleet, however, learning of this intention, ‘sent & secret mesage by night, 
offering, on consideration of a present, to send them some goods. This was of course agreed to: 
and so matters were settled to the satisfaction of both parties, This took place in 1548. 


In the following year, 1549, however, the Chinese fleet blockadéd the coast so straitly that the 
Portuguese were scarcely able to obtain provisions, much lese effect an exchange of commodities. 
Their ships therefore returned nearly empty to India, the unsold goods being left in two junks 
- belonging to expatrieted Chinese traders, with thirty Portuguese to guard them. The captains 
_ of the Chinese fleet, learning of this rich booty from some merchants on shore, swooped down upon 

the two junks, and partly by strategem, partly by force, succeeded in capturing them, after killing 
several of the Portuguese and wounding others. The Chinese belonging to the junks were cruelly 
treated ; and of the Portuguese some were put to death, and four were dressed up and entitled “ the 
kings of Malacca ” by the “ luthiss "2º for his own glory, and in cages sont about from city to city, 
until they came to where the Asitao was, with whom the '' luthissi” bad agreed to share the plundér. 
Happily, however, the emperor beard of theese doings, and sent some officials to-hold an inquiry ; 
with the result that the Chinese malefactors and one or two Portuguese were condemned to capital 
or lesser punishment, and the rest of the Portuguese were conveyed to the city of “ Ogi," whence 
they were afterwards dispersed by twos and threes throughout various parts of the country. When 





зз This last part reads like a repetition of the story of Pero Lourenço de Mello, given in a footnote supra. 

43 In Beptamber 1545 Simão de Mello was sent from Indis ar captain of Malaoos, "and with him Diogo Soares 
de Mello, who had been provided by the governor Martim Affonso de Rouss with the captaincy of Patane, beyond 
Maloca, to make the China merchants come and dispatch their burinses at Malacca, because. іп order not to pay 
duties, they had formed an emporium at that port, whereby the King's revenue suffered notable lose.” (Couto. 
Dec, VL, 1. 1.) We are also told by Couto (Dec. VL, V. 4.) that in July 1648 Diogo Boares dispatohed from Patan! 
fo» China several Portuguese rosnels, à 

з Traciado da China, ahap. xxiii. of seg. (See also Purchas; Pilg. III. р. 190 ff.) : RS 

* Not Fernão Peres, but Simão de Andrade, as related abaya. - 

эз Chin fau-kicol, “ foreign demon," (Bee Hobsom-Jobson, ғ. с. ' Fanqui.") 

з: Frengis, Franks. (See Hobeon-Jobeon, s. с. ' Firinghee,’ and «f. Christorão Vieyra's letter infra, f. 166v.) 

“28 At whas port is not stated, but apparently at Ohinohew. 

*)9 Chin. lac-iyé a’, (Bos infra regarding tiles of Chinese officials.) 

з Нал Бал, сара] of Chehkiang. (See Yule's Marco Pelo, II. p. 158 м.) 
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Fortuguese ships were onoe more permitted to carry cn trade at Canton a number of these captives 
snoceeded from timo to time in regaining their liberty, the Portuguese merchants offering rewards 
te any Chinese who would assis; them to do this,3! : 


Tt was at this time thet Francis Xavier visited Japan and spent some two years and а half there 
ir preaching the gospel. On leaving that country in 1551 he resolved to attempt the evangelization 
о> China; and accordingly, having obtained permission from the viceroy of India, he left Malaoca 
ir July 1552,9 and arrived in August at the island of Bt. John (Shaugohwen), where, however, he 
soón sickened, and died on the 2nd of Desember, his body being interred in that desolate island 23 


Thus Xarier's mission, which had a political as well as a religious objeot,% came to nanght. 
However, we learn from Gaspar da Orus that “since the year 1554 Leonel de Souza, a native of 
Algarve, and married in Chaul, being captain-major, agreed with the Ohinas that they [the Por- 
tcguese] should pay their customs dues, and that they should allow them to carry on their trade in 
their ports. And since that time they carry it on in Oantão, which is the ohief port of Obina : and 
tkither the Chinas repair with their silks and musk, which aro the principal articles in which the 
Pertuguese deal in China, There there are safe ports where they lie quietly without risk and with- 
oct disturbance from anyone. And thus at present the Chinas observe well their treaties : and 
ncw the great and small rejoice much at the agreement with the Portuguese, and the fame of them 
spreads throughout the whole of China. Wherefore several nobles of the court came to Cantão solely 
. to see them on account of having heard the fame of them.”% 


It will bo observed that in the above sketch of Portuguese intercourse with China during the 
first half of the sixteenth century I have taken no note of the alleged peregrination of Fernão 
Mendez Pinto in that empire in 1542-1544. Although Faria у Sousa has entered as historical 
facta in his Asia Purtugnesa*? various events described by Fernão Mendes, and has accorded him 
а certificate of veracity, I am afraid that Congreve was only too just when he wrote:% “Ferdinand 
Mondex Pinto wes but a type of thee, thou liar of the first magnitude." I do not mean to assert 
that the whole Psregrinagam ів a fabrication ; but I am convinced, from internal evidence, that many 
of the incidents related аге pure fiction, and that others, genuine enough, either took place before 
the writer? came to India, or formed no part of his adventures. І append some instances of sheer 
mundacitios. 


————————————MM———  —T € 

п Fr. Gaspar da Orns, during his residence in Canton, mex several of these өвсарей prisoners, among whom 
asems to have been Galeotio Pereira, the writer of the description of China referred to infra, 

эз After a serious quarrel — for which he was largoly, if not entirely, to blame — with the captain of that plaos, 
D. Alvaro d'Ataide da Gama. (Bee Couto, Des. YI., X. vH. ; and Whizeway's Rise of Port, Power in India, p. 76.) - 

9 Н wos afterwards remored to Gos. * Qf. Couto, Dec. VL, X. vi 

= Iiis remarkable, thas this is the only reference I have found to this important agreement, 

39 Tratiado da China, сар. xxii. (See also Purchas, Pilg, ПІ. p. 190.) | 

IL, LiL, os, See also І, App., сар. vil, where Faria у Souss quotes Pinto’s stories (see infra) of Ines de 
Leiria and Vasco Calvo, and indulges in some pious reflections on the early propagation of the Catholic faith in 
China by their means, 

= Leve for Love, Ack H., sa. 1. 

™ Tam extremely doubtful t! the whole of tho book, not published until 1414 (some thirty увага after На alleged 
suthor's death end more than fifty after his return from the East), was really written by Fernão Mendes Pinto, 
T an inclined to share the belief of Mr. Б. В, Whiteway that the Jesuits had a hand in На concoction, with а view 
to the glorification of Iarier. lt is worthy of note that Oouto (Ds. IX. xxix.) records that a certain Gonsalo 
Mendes Pinto was ai Banda in 1574 making some voyages on a contract with Martim Affonso de Mello 
amd thet the Bandanese made а plot to murder him and his companions and seize their ship and goods, in whish, 
ho wever, they were foiled. 

44 Aceording to the Peregrinaco:m Fernão Mandos Pinho left Goa on 13th April 1539 for Malacos with Pedro de 
Faria, who was to succeed Esterão da Gama as captain of thai place. He arrived at Malacos on bih Juno, and withm 
‘the next few months was sent by Pedro de Faria аз ambassador to the king of the Baias and the king of Ara, 
We also read of big fights taking place bgtween the kings of Achin and Arn and the king of Ujaniena and the 
Асі еве, — Hkewise in 1599. Now Н із significant thas Correa and Couto are both silent regarding any such events ; 
aad it is curious thas Correa alone mentions that Pedro de Varia was ceptain'of Malacca a4 this time, It is also a 
mirengo coincidence thai Castanheda, Correa, Barros and Couto all tell us that just afkor Pedro de Fari assumed 
‘the captaincy of Malaca tn 1528 an ambassador came from the king of Aru asking for help against the king of 
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In chapter Iry.,“ where the encounter between the Portuguese under Antonio de Faria and the 
forces of the mandarin of ‘‘ Nonday" is described, we are told that the Chinese leader “was mounted 
on а good horse, with certain cuirasses of red velvet with gilt studs of ancient date, whioh we after- 
wards learnt belonged to one Tom} Pires whom the king Dom Manoel of glorious memory sent as 
ambassador to China, in the ship of Fernão Peres Dandrade, when Lopo Soares Dalbergaria was 
governing the State o! Indis.” This wasin 1541 apparently; and I have no evidence to confirm 
or contradiot the statement regarding the cuirasses of Thomé Pires. 


But the next incident that I quote can be proved, thanks to the letter of Obristorão Vieyra, 
to be an unblushing falsehood. In chapter xci.@ we are told that (in 1548 7) Fernão Mendez met in 
tbe city of “ Sampitay " a Christian woman, who informed him “that she was called Inez de Leiria, 
and that ber father was called Tomé Pires, who went from this kingdom as ambessador to the king of. 
Chins, and whom, through a disturbence that a captaint of ours made in Canton, the Chinese regard- 
ed as а spy and not an ambassador as he said, and seized him with twelve other men that Һе had 
brought with him, and after they had as punishment given them many floggings and torturee, of which 
five soon died, they banished the others, +! separat.ng them from one another, to diverse places, where 
they died devoured by lice; of whom only one was living, who was called Vasco Calvo, native of а 
town in our country named Aleouchste,‘® for thus she had many times heard from her father, shedding 
many tears when he spoke of this. And that it chanced to her father to be baniahed to thai- Айн, 
where he married her mother, because she had some property of her own, and made her a Christian, 
amd during the whole twenty-seven years that he abode there married to her they both lived very 
oatholically, converting many heathen to the faith of Christ, of whom there were still in that city more 
than three hundred, who every Sunday gathered there in her house for instruction.” Other details are 
given regarding this pious woman ; but the whole pretty story falls to pieces like а house of cards when 
wo remember that, as mentioned abore, poor Thomé Pires died in prison in Canton in May 1524. 

But the next extract that І would quote goes a step further in mendacity. In chapter oxvi. we 
are told that in the year 1544, when he was in the city of “ Quansy,"5! Fernão Mendez encountered 
‘fan old man dressed in clothes of black damask lined with the skins of white lambs,” who, after some- 
what mysterious behaviour, produced а silver cross, and, falling on his knees, with sobs and tears 
expressed his gratitude for having been permitted, after so. long a time, to once more behold a Christian 
man. On being asked who be was, this old man replied: — “ I am, my brother, а poor Portuguese 
Christian, by name Vasco Calvo, brother of Diogo Calvo who was captain of the ship of Dom Nuno 
Manoel; а native of Aleouchete, it being now twenty-seven yoars that I was made а captive with! Tomé 
Pires, whom Lopo Soares seti as ambassador to this Chinese king,™ and who afterwards came to a 


Achin, with wham be was ai war. There is a suspicious similarity about these two accounts. Then we are 
informed that Ferrão Mendes, after visiting Pahang and Patani, loft the latter place on 9th May 1540 with Arionio 
de Faria de Болла on а voyage to Hainan, dering which the moss marvellous adventures with pirates were 
І рате only to remark, thas no mention it made by any of the above writers of such a person as 

Antonio de Faria de Souse, whom I beliere to be as much а produci of the wriber's brain as the various adventures 
with pirates, eto., that he is said to hare mes with, In the Peregrinocam the dates of events are mostly unrecorded; 
bab where thay are given, especially in the laser portion of the book, thay are in many cases manifestly abeurdly 
incorrect. Tt ts mooh to be regretted thai no competent scholar has undertaken to properly edit the Peregrimacom, 
showing bow mush is fiotion and how mach fact, and of the fact how much is from personal experience and how 
таба stolen from earlier w-lbera, Iam astonished thas such an able scholar as Mr. Major, in his Introduction 
to the Hakinyt Society's edition of Mendosa, should, after referring to Mendez Pinto's alleged adventures in China, 
oonolnde +— '' Upon the whole, his remarks leave no doubt, we think, of the truth of his having been an eye-witness 
of wah he records, 

4 Okap. ххН. of the Mingllah translation. Chap. rriz. of Hng. trana, “ Simão de Andrade. (Bee supra.) 

w There were nearly double thas number, according to Christoviio Vieyra (f. 111v.). 

A pore invention, not one of the unfortunate captives having been remored from Canton, 

xs A charactorísilo touch, intended to give veriaimflitude to the narrativo. 41 feo next paragraph. 

ча ‘This may be а fact: Toannot tell (Bee next paragraph.) 

© I} is not aid when he died; but even if tt had been in 1644 that would make Thomé Pires's banishment dabe 
from 1517, the year in which he arrived in China with Fernão Peres de Andrade! 

® Chap. xxxvii of Eng. trans, n Cf. note mpra regarding “ the ойу of Olsi.” 

S Ty was not to ‘this Chinese king” (Kiahtsing) but to kis predecessor Chingtih that Thomé Pires was sent on 
embassy. 
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muserabls end through & disturbance by а Portuguese captain.” Then, the two having minglod their 
tears and taken their seats on the ground, “beginning again to tell me all Ше story of hie suffering», 
he related. to me the whole course of his life, and all the rest that had happened, since he loft thi: 
kingdom until then, and also regarding the death of the ambusaidor Tomé Pirex? and of the resi 
whom Farnão Perez Dandrada left with him in Cantão to go to the king of Ohina, thé which, us le 
‚ told it te me, does not conform much with what our historians have written, ^ This pseudo Vaso 
Calvo taen conducts Fernko Mendez to his house, to which also hi» companions ure invited, und 
there they are introduced to their hont’s wife and four children (two boys and two girls), who alter 
dinner offer prayer in Portuguese before an altar in a seoret oratory. Another very touching story , 
but the writer appears to have forgotten what he had previously invented regarding Thomé гоь, 
' and so contradicts himself; while, as to Vasco Calvo, we-may take it as abxolutely ceriain thu: he 
died in prison in Canton тш a year or two of writing the letter of 1586 given below. 


I shall not enter upon “the question of the genuineness ої other alleged adventures of Fernão 
Mendez Pinto in China, Siam, æo., nor "disouss whether he was or was not in Japen with Xavier : 5 
“bat I would refer to two. statements of his, which, heving bean recorded as history by Faria y Sousa 
in his Asia Portuguesa, are still being put forward by writers on the history of China a» uuthonüc.M 
Those statements are to be found in chapter coxxi.8? of the Peregrinaçam, where we read that in the 
year 1543 thero took place at “ Liampoo,”5 — where there was а settlement of three thourand Obris- 
Чапа, twelve hundred of whom were Portuguese, and whioh was practically a Portuguese colony, with 
a goverror, Judges and other officials, hospitals, eto., — a terrible massacre by the Ohinesc, in which 
{тете thousand Christians (eight hundred of them Portuguese) perished, and immense damage жах 
done to property. Two years later, it is stated, the Portuguese succeeded in establishing a oolouy ut 
Ohinchew ; but after two years and а half of peaceful trade a rising of the Chinese took place here also, 
only thirty out of five hundred Portuguese escaping with their lives, their ships and other property 
being bcrnt or plundered. 1 consider both these stories to ba pure fiction, without any basie in fact ; 
and I eren feel very doubtful whether such an island as, “ Lampacan” % ever existed except iu the 
brain of the writer. 


The Chinese annals do not appear to contain much TUM early intercourse of the 
Portugcese with China ; 61 and some of their statements aro iar from, corroct.4 "Phe only reconl of 


æ Who, we had previously been told, lived tor twenty-seven years married іш " Bemprtay"! 

& A sandid confession | aof. Bir James Stephen's Essay ın Eoclenasstical Biogrephy (dth ed.), р 149^ 

B Qf, mt. al., Sir A. Ljungsbedi's Historical Sketch ef the Portaynees Setilewenis in China, pp 2-9, в/с. ; the 
Viscount de Santarem's Memoria sobre o Eriabslsomento de, Macau, p. 14; Wells Williams's Middle Kingdom, II- 
p. 428; Prof. В. К. Donglas's Chins (Story of the Nations), p. 48; Danvers's Periwpuar ix India, І. pp. 457, 456: 
Dennys s Zreaty Ports of China and Japen, p. 320. 

т Okap. lxviii. of the Eng. trans. (Bee also chap. Irri. of orig , xxiii. of Eng. trans.) 

9 That is, Ningpo. (Bee Yule's Hebees-Jobsox, s. v. ' Liampo.') Barros states, in referring to riches of 
Chida : — “Finally it is so great, and so well provided with everything, that some ot our people, being ih a port near 
the сну cf Nimpo, tn three months sew loaded four hundréd bahara of floss and woven milk, which are ons thousand 
threo hurdred quintais of ours." (Dec. L, EX. 1.) As Barroe's Primeira Deosda was published in 1553, 1t is evident 
that the Portuguese. had vizi&ed-Ningpo some years ido ын hare аен ы ышын 
thair firs; visit to that place. a 

9 TES Nng. trans. bas “twelve hundred.” 

© Were, коодой to he галера the Bortaguens ао en t do ith dd irom iona n Бйр 
1554 until 1857, when Macao was granted to them by the mandarins of Canton. (Gf. Mid. King. IL p 428; Ljuny- 
ated}, ор alt, p. 9.) x 

eT M Pauthier, in his Histoire des Relations Politiques ds la Chine me les. Pwissonces Occidentales (р. 43 я), after 
a aborts and not very correct referenõe to the embassy of 1517, вата: — “Los Annales “do Canton disent que la 
premièro annto Foung-lo (148%) le roi-de Portugal, royaume de Г Dofan occidental, envoys um ambassadeur en 
Chine; ei que trois années après (en 1428) il Ini en envoya un autre avec un tribut. - Celles-ci, sj elles éimient réelles, 
auraient préofdé calles de Thomas Pirts.” There is, of course, some great confusion here. . 

© Wella Williams quotes in his Hig. Kung. TI. p. 427, ihe following from a Chinose work, and adds ttat the 
record ie wkill'good anibority in tbe general opmion of ihe natives: —* * During the of Cifingtih [1506] оте леги 
' from the West, called Fah-lan-kí [Franks], “who mid thai: they bad tribute, abruptly entered the Bogue and by 


their tremendously loud guns, ahook the place far and near. Tm was reported at court, and an order returned 
drive then away immediately and stop their irade.” ` E Е 


X 
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any valne that I have been able to find is one translutod by the late Mr. ҮҮ, Е. Mayers-in Notes und 
Queries on China and Jupan. Mr. Mayers writes: — 


The following brief contemporaneous aceount of the arrival of Fernão Peres de Andrade 
at Canton in 1517, when Europeans for the first time landed in China, does not appear 
to have beeu hitherto noticed, and is not withont interest, as the earliest Ohinese 

,meution of European visitors. 14 is quoted in а work on the Art of War, published 
under the Ming Dynasty, A. D. 1621, in the course of а description of cannon and 
ürearms : — à É 

“Ка Ying-siang says as follows : — Pu -lang-ki is thc name of a country, not the name of 
a gun. [n the year ting-ch'ow of the reign Chêng-tê (A, D. 1517) I was in office 
as Supervisor in Kwang-tung, and was Acting Commissioner for Maritime affairs. 
There suddenly arrived [at this time] two large seagoiug vessels, which came stzaight 
to the Hwai-yüan (cherishing-those-from-afar) post-statioh at the city of Canton, giving 
ont that they had brought tribute from the conntry of Fu-lang-ki [Veringhi, Franks]. 
The master of the voseels was named kg-pi-tan.* The people on board all had promi- 
nent noses and decply-sunk eyes, wearing folds of white oloth around their heads, like 
the costume of the Mohammedans. Report was at once made to the Viceroy, His 
Excellency Ch’én Si-hien, who therenpon honoured Canton with “his preeenoe,*5 and 
who gave orders that, as these people knew nothing of etiquette, they should be 
instrncted for three days in the proper ceremonies at the Kwang Hiao Sze (the Mo- 
hammedan Mosque); alter which they were introduced. Jt being found that the 7a 

` Ming Hwe Tien [collected Ordinances of the Ming Dynasty] contain no mention 
whatever of tribnte being received from the nation in question, a fall report of the 
matter was transmitted to His Majesty, who consented to the transmission [of the 
dividuals and presenta]'to the Bourd [of Rites]. At this time His Majesty was 
engaged in а tour in the Southern Provinces, and [the foreigners] were left in the - 
samo lodging with myself for close upon а year, ` When hik present Majesty ascended 
the Throne [i. e., the Emperor Shik Tsung, who succeeded to the Throne їп 1521], in 
consequener of disrespectful conduct on е [foreigners’] part, the interpreter wos 
xubjeoted to capital punishment and Ша men were sent baok in custody to Cantou, and - 
expelled beyond the frontiers of the Provinoe. · During the long stay. made by - there 
people at Canton they manifested particular fondness for the study of the Buddhist 
wntingr.*º Their guns were made of ‘iron, and five or six feet inlength . , , .” 








Who Ru, Ving-siang was in not stated in tho work from which the above extract Ы taken ; 
but in all probability, he was one of the progenitors of the celebrated Ku. Yen-wu of the 
present dynasty, in whose biography mention is made of an ancestor who held office at 
Canton during the reign Chêng Tê. 


The two large vessels referred to are obviously those which the early Portuguese: chroniolers 
themselves speak of as baring been taken to Canton, the tro remaining ships and four 
Malay junks belonging to the Expedition having been lert at anchor near the island 
of 81. John’s. 








з Yo] 3, p. 199. €- Cf. Christovko Vieyra'a letter infra, f. 113. 

” “The residence of the Viceroys being at that time Sbmo-k'ing Fa,” says Mr Mayers in а footnote; bat, 
acoorimg to the statement of Christovão Vieyra (f. 130), it was at Wuchau that the chief provincial officials 
ren ded. К { 

* The Portuguese historians say nothing of this. 

Mayors appends the following footnote:—'''This was Thomé Pires, who was despatohed in charge of the pre- 

sents from Cauton.” This is an error: it was the native interpreters who were beheaded, ал stated by Ohristovko 


Vieyra in his letter infra (f. 112). 
= Cf with this statement that of Yaroo Calvo in Ша letter ira (f. 131v.). © This is a mistake Loe infra, 
& 1 


П 
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Though inte-esting, the extract translated by Mr. Mayets adds but little to опг knowledge ; and 
it certainly seems strange that there should not exist among the Ohinese anuals a full record of the 
avents connected with the first and subsequent visits of the Portuguese to China, especially as the 
foreigners suffered so severely at the hands of the Celestials, — a fact which the Ohinese historians 
would, one would think, not be unwilling to leave on record. 


]t жаз not uatil after the agroement made in 1654 between Leonel de Sousa and the Canton 
officials that the Portugnese appear to have been able to obtain detailed and more or less accurate 
information regarding Obina and its people. The acoount given by Castanheda in cap. xxvii. of lus 
Livro JIII., prin-od in 1558, is very meagre and not free from errors. The description of Canton 
in cap. xxix., however, is full and interesting and, I should think, generally accurate. 

The next printed account of China seems to have been that given in the 1861 edition of 
Francisco Alvare's Historia de Ethiopia, an English translation of which will be found in , Major's 

Introduction to the Hakluyt Bociety's edition of Mendoza mentioned below, pp. xxxix.-li. This 
` relation was giver at Malacca in the college of the Jesuits by a man who had been six years a captive 
in Obina," and its special value lies in the fact that the narrator describes only what came within his 
personal cognisance, | 

A couple of years after the abore anonymous relation appeared in print Вагтов'в Deoada Terceira 
was published (1568) ; and in the seventh chapter of the second book of this decade the great Por- 
tuguese historiogmpher gives, in councotion with the visit of Fernão Peres.de Andrade, а description 
of China in general and of Canton in particular. The description of China is, by his own admission,” 
a mere summary; bat the author has dono his best to make it accurate, having, for this purpose, 
made use of original documents.? The same remark may apply to his description of Oanton,’ which 
is very much brie'er that that of Oastanheda, 


In 1560-70°5 there appeared at Evora а small quarto volume in black-letter intitled Tractado 
em que м citam muito por estãso as cousas da China, có suas particularidades, $ ози do reyno dormus 
eüposto por ol. В. Padre frey Gaspar da Orus da огай de sam Domingos. Dirigido «o muito poderoso 
Rey dom Sebastian mosso sekor, From the Prologue by the printer, Andre de Burgos, we learn that 
Dom Fránoigoc Henriquez, captain of Malacca, had some short time previously sent to the 
youthful king of Portugal a “ brief relation ” of tho things of Ohina ; but of this we know nothing 
moro. The ''tractate" of Gaspar ds Crus’ comprises twenty-nine chapters, the author relating 


el ee ee ee ee ag ee 

те The letters cf Christorão Vieyra and Vasco Calvo were evidently unknown to Castanheda even m 1558. 
(07. footnote apra, and see below as to Barros’s use of them.) 

O ao мы loonie: тына бие a Me DAMIEN SOS ME 
a 

n? Deo, IIL, IL vi aad vil, whore he explains that he treat fully of the country in his Geography, which; 

however, seems ner to have been completed, and every vestige of which has now unhappily disappeared. 
. $8 From Dec. I. IX. L, жа learn аё Barros had in his possession “a book of oosmography of the Chijs printed 
by them, with-all tLe situation of the country in the form of an itinerary, which was brought to us from there, and 
interpreted by а Ch), whom we had for that purpose.” Again, in Dec. IIL, IL vH., afper referring to the Great 
Wall of Obina, he а ds :— “This wall is entered in а geographical map of that whole country, made by the same 
Chijs, where are located all the mountains, rivers, cities, towns, with their names written in the letters of those 
people, the which ve ordered to be brought from there with a СЫ} for the interpretation thereof and of some of 
thair books, which re also obtained. And before this map we hed acquired а book of cosmography of small size 
with tables of the xifustion of the country, and а commentary upon them in the manner of an itinerary ; and 
although this wall vas not depicted therein, we obtained information regarding Н.” What became of thess books 
and map, I am unatle to say. 

м ‘The details Im gives regarding this city, Barros says (Dec, TIL, IL vii.), he obtained, not only from Fernão 
Peres de Andrade ard others of bis company, but “from a drawing of it from nature, which they brought to us fro 
there.” І fear that there is Httle Hkelfkood that this interesting drawing is skill in existence. ` 

т The title-page bears the date 1560, but the oclZphon has 1570. | : 

Te According to Couto (Dec. IX. xvii.) D. Franoisoo Henriques was captain of Malacca from November 1578 to 
November 1574, whm he died ; but I can find no reference to his occupying the post earlier. > 

Tt This із evidently the Relação da China mentioned by Barbom Machado (Bibliotheos Lusitana, IL р. 162), 
who quotes from Art. de Leon Pinelo's Brblicteoa Oriastal, and confesses his ignorance regarding the author and 
the work. > 

® Regarding wLom see Introd. to Hak. Вос. ed. of Mendoza, p. E. 
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not only what he himself saw during his residence in Ohina (1050-1569 2), bat information receivod 
from various Portugueso who from time to time succeeded in escaping from captivity. The 
translated summary given in Purchas's Pilgrimes, IIT. pp. 166-198, "EM a vory fair idea of the 
value of thia work. 

Among the escaped captives met by Gaspar da Cruz during his stay in China was one Galioto 
(or Galeotto) Pereira, a brother of the first Count of Foira, from whom he obtained various items of 
information regarding the interior of tho conntry. This man also wrote а detailed account of his 
adventures in Chins, which, curiously enough, nas published iu the form of an abbreviated translation 
into Italian some years before the tractate of Gaspar da Cruz appeared, The title of this work?! iy 
Alcune cose del paese de la China soputi de certi Portughesi chipi furon fati schiam ; e questo fu 
cavato d’ un tratato che fecce Galeoto Pereira Gentil uomo persona Чї molto credito il quale stette 
prigione nel sudetto luogo Tuchien® alcuni ант. (Venetin por Michelo Trameszino. 1565.) An 
abbreviated translation of this by R. Willes was printed by Richard Eden in his Ifretoryé of Travaile 
in tha West and East Indies in 1577; and this was reprinted by Hakluyt in his Principal Naviga- 
tions, etc., IL, II. pp. 68-80, and again, still further abbreviated, by Purchasin his Pilgrimes, LIL 
рр. 199-209.%t Like the anonymous relation referred to above, this man's narrative is of especial 
valuo as being drawn from his personal observations. 


The last work to which I shall refer is the Historia deles Cosas mas notables, Ritos y Desin 
Del gran Reyno dela China, sabidas assi por los libros delos mesmos Ohinas, oomo por relacion de 
Religiosos y otras personas que an estado em el dicko Reyno, Hecha у ordenada por el muy r. p- 
masstro Fr. Joan Gonsales de Mendoça dela Orden de S. Agustin, . . . . En Boma, 
1585, As the early English translation of this work, by В. Parke, was reprinted by the Hakluyt Bociety 
in 1858-54, edited (not very satisfactorily) by Sir G. T. Staunton, with an:admirable Introduction by 
Mr. В. Н. Major, I need say little regarding it, beyond the fact that the author has copied largely 
from previous writera, besides giving the experiences of himself and his companions and other 
missionaries to China. It will always be of value and interest; and, as Mr. Major pointa out, it 
was the earliest detailed eocount of Obina ever published in the English language, 


I now NONU as elites EE акыны Dr The 
copies from which the transoript is made are contained in а small quarto manuscript volume in the Biblo- 
thique Nationale, Paris.) It is bound in vellum, and has written on the back “ 12 — Historia dos reis 
de Bisnaga,” while on the front of the cover are the words “Coronica de Bisnaga y Relacion dela china,” 

“and below “no 7." On the flyleaf is written “St Germain franc. 1592;” and there is a modern 
abel affixed, lettered * Port. 65."% On folio 1 at the top of the page is written “BH Germani 
аргыш N. 2254." From this it is evident thatthe volume once formed а part of the library of the 
famous Benedictine monastery of Bt. Germain-des-Prés near Paris ; but how it got there, I am . 





тә Of which tbe British Museum Library doss noi posseas& оору. (I quote the title from Barbosa Machado, 
Bibl, Lusit, IL p. 349.) Nor іа the book mentioned in Н. Oordier's Bi&iotkeos Minica. 

ъ Barbosa Machado (Joc. oif.) says thai the writer was a prisoner in“ Tunchlen ;” bui Gaspar da Crus (cap. viii.) 
rtabos thes Gal. Pereira was imprisoned in “ the ойу of Olai, " which, as I have mentioned above, waa an old name 
for Hangohmu. (''Tuohlen ” may be a misprini for “ Fuchiça” = Füobau.) 

& Major, hr Ма Introd, to the Hak. Bog, ed. of Mendoza, pp. lht.-lrvi., baa quoted copious extracts, 

e In view of the fact Major has given, on pp. xxi.-xrrvi. of this Introduction, an accurate account of the facta 
oonnscbed with the first visita of the Portuguese to Chins, f$ iq all the more remarkable that later writers, such as 
Wella Williams, Douglas and Danvers, ропа (as mentioned above) have repeated the erroneous statements of 
Lfungstedt. Major refers (p. xxxvi.), on the autborlky of Barros, to the letters received from the prisoners m Canton; 
bui he was evidently not aware that copies of them ee ae He also, strangely enough, refers to 
Eomusat as giving “ some interesting details” regardmg Tholié Pired, the fact being that the French scholar bas 
simply eopied these details from Barros and added Mendes Pinbo's fabrications. (See Biographie Unwereslls, toms 
33, p. 896.) 

3 Beo bre? description of Њ in Morel-Fatio's Catalogue der Мані Fepogncia at dos Mamwerits Portugais, 
p 337. 

н This is the numbering of 1B60- its number is now $$. 
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wnabl» to say. Folios 1-102 contain the Chronica dos Reis de Bisnaga™ written in an ardhaio hand); 
while folios 108-158, which are of thinner paper, contain the two letters from Ohina, the writing being 
of an antirely different end more modern character. 


Apert from their intrinsio value owing to the information which they furnish, these letters 
possess a peculisr interest from the fact that they were utilised by the great Portuguese 
Historian Jodo de Barros when compiling the Third Decade of his Asia. In chapters i. and ii. of 
the sxth book of that Decade Barros has in several places copied almost verhatim from the letter 
of Garistovão Vieyra ;* while near the end of the second chapter he says: “ And according to 
two btiers which our people received thence two or three years ago” from those two men, Vasco 

. Calva, brother of Diogo Oslvo, and Ohristovko Vieira. who were imprisoned in Cantam,” etr. 
Again, in chap, v. of bk. VIII. he says: “ And according to what some of our people afterward» 
wrote;” and then follow further quotations from Christovko Visyra's letter. 


Of the writers of the letters I have no information beyond what they themselves furnish and 
the fect of the relationship of one of them to Diogo Calvo, £s already mentioned, What positions they 
ocoupied I do not know ; but they both seem to have been men of some social standing and education. 
With regard to the letters themselves, their value and interest can be judged by the translation I 
havegiven. I may point out, however, that they contain, so far as I know, the earliest detailed account 
of Olina and the manners and customs of its inhabitants written after the first visits of the Portuguese 
to that empire. Considering that the writers were prisoners in the “hells” of Canton during 
practically the whole of their inforced residence in China, it is not surprising that some matters (such, 
for irstance, as the religious worship of the Chinese) should not have come within their ken: the 
wonder is, that they should haye managed to acquire so much information under such unfavorable 
cirourstances, and should have lived to commit it to writing. It is also marvellous that even one of 
the duplicate sets of their letters should (even after many years) have reached the hands of the 
Portaguese. When one remembers the absolutely helpless condition in which the writers were at the 
time when they penned these letters, the full details which they furnish for the capture by the 
Portuguese of Canton and а large part of China itself, and their remarks regarding the ease with 
which the Chinese could be conquered, read somewhat strangely. The deseriptions of the ses fights 
between the Chinese and Portuguese, ending во disastrcusly for the latter, tally closely with those 
given by the Portuguese historians ; and the “ casualty lista," though now of little value, must have 
poasersed a melancholy interest at the time for the relatives and friends ef the persons named. 1+ ів 
unfor-unate that во little information is given regarding the journey of the ambassador to Pekin: 
the reason being, that this had been described in other letters, whioh have, apparently, been Jost. The 
description of Canton shows that even the terrible siege and sack of that city hy the Manchus in 1650 
caused little general change in its outward appearance. І | 


—_ SS 


© By а decision of the Committee of Publio Instruction (38rd April 1798), the manuscripts of Sk. Germain 
deposited in the Bibliothèque Nationale in 1795 and 1796. (Morel-Zatio, Oat., Introd., p. x.) TE 

м This important MB. was printed for the rst time in 1897 by the Bomedade do Geografia of Lisbon in comem 
Hon with the quatarcentenary of the discovery of India, being odited with an excellent Introduction by Br. David 
Lopes An Bnglish translation, edited with a valuable Introduction by Mr. Robert Sewell, I. О, B. (Retd.), was 
publiaed in 1900 under the title of A Forgotten Empire, 





) 
intended, tb is strange thai the letters, dispatched а at the end of did net reach “our P 
boni 1590. (Parros's Third Dads waa prbtiabad In 1B.) "S uis Ыз 
© As will be seon, ihe Portaguese original is marked by £m abeence of punctnation asd of capitals at tha 
commencecsent of вепфепооа, rendering the sense са of comprehansion. ‘The copyj alo baa in Places 
hiandered, І hare tried to make the translation as litera] as possible: To Br. Devid-Lopes of Lisbon I hare to 
wrprem my indebtedness for thetkind help be has rendezed me in the elucidation of потег] passages. 
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It will be noticed that in both the letters (in the first one especially) tho titles of various 
Chinose officials are frequently mentioned, Some of these can at once be identified ; but others ars 
sumewhat diffioulk of explanation, I append a list, giving the various forms of spelling under which 


“sch title оссо 
(1) 


(17) 
(18) 


(19). 


(80) 


т5:— 
pochsaey, pockanci, pockuncy, росАйсу, pockesy, poskecy. 
anchaçy, amchagy, anchaci, enchuci, anch&cy, anchienci, guhenci, 
coki, couki, cuÀy, culi, ecuhi, cheul, cuohi. 
tut do. 
CONGOM, CORQUD, CONTRO, CON GOM. 4 
compim, сатру. 
choupim, choypi. ne 
keytao, oytao, ey iko. 
camcy, chãoy, gic. 
toci. 
tlcicy, tomsa, tomaci. 


Oaxtanhoda, in his Livro III. (Which was published in 1883), gives in cap, xxvii. brief 


aocouht of the 
The, 


manners and customs of the Chinese, in the course of which he says : — 

King of Obina dispatehes no matter of the government of his kingdom, and for all 
matters ho has officials who govern for him. In justioe, which is the chief depart- 
ment of the kingdom, he has three great literate men who are called colous :** 
and опе is called the grand colow, the other the petty eolow, and the other ihe lesser 
colow, These are old men and known for very good men, and come to merit these 
posts by letters and by goodness, and first serve in other lower offices until they get 
to be fuides, who are governors of districta, and afterwards ackemcis, who are seore- 
taries, and thence they rise to be colows, which is the highest ofice. And these offices 


of eolows come to be held by lowborn. men, because nothing is taken into consideration 


exoept that they be old good men and literates. There are other offices that they call 
tutSee, and congue and compins : and all these three are called’ a council and govern 
crues, and the ohisf of thein is the ixtão : he has to be а literate man, an old айа good 
uian; the compi is the second, and is captain of war and is nota literate ; the conquis, 
ja the third, and has charge of revenue affairs, and is the lowest of this council. With 


‹ these goes another who is called caxi, who has to be a literate and known for а good 


man 2 -this one dispatches with the їшїбо the matters of justice, and has charge of 





CAR s Doberh-Jébeon, р. 781; ham — “Colas, s. Chin. Kok-las, * Connell Chamber Hidera' (Bp. Moule). A title 
for a Chinese Minkster of State, which frequently -cecurs in the Jesuit writer of the 17th eentary.” 
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drawing up general inquiries and depositions which he sends to the king. And he has 
great powers, and his office does not last more than a year; those of the others last for 
a number of years. There are other offices inferior to these, which are called puckexcis, 
amechacis, tocis, itaas, pios who are admirals, and ticos who are employed I know not 
how ; and of each one there are three—great, petty, and lesser. 
Fr. Gasper da Orus, in oap. xvi. of his Traotado da China,’! printed in 1569-70, says that in 
each province there were five principal officials, 

‘Tho chief of the five is dhe governor, whom they cell in their language tutem. To him are 
referred all the affairs great and small of the whole province ; and on account of the 
anthority and majesty of his person he does not reside where do the other louthias,*3 that 
he be not resorted to by them, and so may be more esteemed and feared, To him come 
all the revenues of the provinces excepting the ordinary expenses. And by him both 
the transactions and all the renta that are gathered and all that passes in the provinoes 
is referred and sent to court, The second dignity of the province is that of the eomp- 
trollers of revenue, who in tboir language are called põckassi, To this one is intrusted 
the sending to collect throughout the whole province the taxes thereof, for the which 


he has many lowthias under his jurisdiction, who are special officials for the transac- , 


tions and the collections of texes, He provides all the ordinary expenses of the pro- 
vinoe, and with the remainder goes to the tutá, in order that the at may go to the 
coart. Не can intervene in the serious matters of the other inferior officials, and be 
has power over them, To him also come all the affairs and transactions of tho province 
to be by him referred to the tutá, Another dignity below this is the chief justice, 
whom thoy call in their language anchasi. And although there are many other officers 
of jusiive, this опе is over all, and by hna the dispatches are distributed to the others 
and everything relating to justice is referied to him, as to the one who has power over 
the other inferior ones. Another dignity below this is that of the captain-major, 


whom they call in their language eituo. To this aitao belongs the power to order the 


шеп of war to be got ready, and all that зау be necessary of ships, provisions and all 
other apparatus against enemies and robbers: to him likewise nppertain the affairs of 
foreigrors that Јо not relate to revenue. The filth and last dignity of the great one~ 
and of tho capsain-major who pats into execution the matters of war and presides in 
the fleats that the aitao remaining on land order» is this : when it is of import. beside. 
putting matters into execution and order. if the busines» requires his presence, һе 
goes in person: and the affair may bo so inportant that the aitao himself will gu. 
This one is called in tho language of the country luthissi:* and because these five 
dignities are of very great authority and dignity, and that of the tw exceeds those 
of the others, the latter never goes out of his Louse for the conservation of his aathu- 
rity: uid when he does go out he go with тегу great show and with а very great 


company of officials and assistants. 


Juan Gonzalez do Mendoza, in his Historia de la Chira, ls. JIL, сар. ix, says that the 
viceroy of each province was called insuanto,M and that the comon, or chief magistrate, was slightly 
superior to him in rank, In апу city where neither of the above fesided there was the twiwa». 
or magistrate, Then eame the poxckasi, or president of the council of retenue; the fotoo, «i 
esptuin-general of all the men of war; the axchasi, or president of civil and criminal justice ; and the 
eytao, or purveyor-general and president of the council of war. Besides the above, he says, there 
were others of lesa dignity and jurisdiction, as follows : — The sawteo,® or chief standard-bearer ; th- 

1 Bee also Puronas, Pig. ЦІ. p. 183. 
тп See Hosen Jobson, t. т. ' Loutes,’ where the follwing is quoted for Baldwin's Manual of ths Feookow Бый! — 


Leis . . . . (m Mandarin Loo-ty4) а general appollativo for an officer. It means ‘ Venerable Father.’ 
эз Sedtyes аг ? м Bridently a misprint for fuszento = 'sunf-'Rh, vjoetoy, 


© Probably = te HA, general. н Perbapa = ke (9h, both meaning standard, / 
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pochim, or second treasurer; the qutratsi, or major; and the huytay, tsia, and fontay,*7 who wore like 
justices of the king's court in Spain. Another official was the Aomdim,*º or visiting justice, Lastly, 
there were certain inferior officers, ris., the 1 mpo, who had charge of the supply of provisions and 
the fixing of prices for these ; the “buco! who arrested. aud punished vagabondi and idlers ; the 
quinche,! or chief constable; and the ekowcă,? or keeper of the prison. 


Reverting to the list I have given above, it wil be seen that Christovko Vieyra, in 
ff. 120-120r. of his letter, describes the duties of some of the officials mentioned; and in f, 117 
he gives some details regarding their offices. 


(1) poskanoy, eic. — This is the pw-ohéng es or pu-ching sr’, literally “ regulating- 
government oommiseioner," usually called the treasurer.? 

(2) enchagy, etc. — This is the agan-sãa as’ or ax-ck'a ssi, the “criminal judge.” 4 

(8) oski, etc. — This seems to be tho same as Mendoza's ise. I am not certain as to 
what Ohinese word or words it represents. 

(4) tutão. — This is the t-twng, or captain-general.5 

(5), «ongom, etc. — I am uncertain regarding the identification of this, I think that 
either the first or second syllable must represent tung. Мг. Watters, how- 
ever, suggosta ekiang-cÀta, “general of Manchu forces.” 


(6) compim, atc. — Morrison? has bung-ping, meaning ''jus& equitable,” which may 


suggest m identification. EE 
(7) choupim, eie. ~ This evidently representa е “a military оћоег, about the 
rank of major.” 


(8) Асуѓао, ete. — The first part of this word undoubtedly represents Аав, the sea; and 
the last part seems to be for tao, or tow, head, chief Heytao can scarcely 
stand for has tao, which, according to Morrison, !! means pirates. 


(8) camoy, etc. — This, I think, representa kung tese, “the son of a nobleman, a term 
of respect like Master or Mister."!1 

(10) togi, — — This perhaps stands for o es or too sse, a military general officer!? 

(11) (ссу, «с. — — There сап hardly be any doubt, I think, that this representa tung 
ase, an interpreter. 

(18) «xisloage. — This and Castanheda's emochasi seem to be variants of No. 2: other- 
wise I cannot explain them: 

(18) lonteoim. — The last syllable of this word represents the Chinese ss’ or sse, a 
general term Төр government officers ;!5 and the first two syllables must stand for 
leang tao, “ ‘an offlcer over the public granaries ; a kind of commissary."16 


(14) concorsepaçi. — This seems to be a combination of No..5 and some other title that 
I cannot identify. 


us EDER IC dui ded ET E IM 
treasurer ;” “ the chetas, or socrotary ;” and “ taow, tas, tho intendant of circotis." 
magiitrato, 


19 Probably . te расы, constable. р 1 Probably == yw ehas, a polos runner, 

2 Possibly == chéng lang, principal оћоег, – * Bee-Midals Kingdom, I, p, 480; Morrison's Ohin.-Eng. Dict. p. 680. 
* Bee. Mid, King. L p. 499; Hor., OMn.-Bsg. Did. p. 196. (In the Canton dialect sgan is pronounced an.) 

5 Bee Mid, King. I. p. 435; Mor., Chiu,-Eng. Dict, p. 857. * Beo Mor., Obin.-Eng. Dict. p. 489. ` 

Y Chin Pag. Dict. р. 480. € Hor., Chin.-Eng. Dict. р. 758. * Bee Mor., Ohin.-Eng. Dix. p. 114. 
19 Bee Mor., Chin -Bmg. Dial. p. 890. 11 Chan Кәр. Dict. pp. 214, 881. 13 Mor., Chin.-Eng, Dict. p. 490. 
23 Mor., Okin.-Eng. Dict. р. 887. * M fee Wor., Chin, -Eng. Diet: p. 051. 

и Bee Mor., Chin. -Eng. Dial. pp. 790, 702. м Mor. Nin Pn. Dict; р. 531. 

и Qf. Mor., Оче. Ае, Dict. p. 793, 
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(15) pio. — This is used only in reference to an official at Lantau, called “ the pio of 
Nantó” Barros (Deo. ITI., II. viii) says: — “The pio . . . . wasa шап 
who filled a post, like among us that of admiral of the sea, and it was the name 
of the office, and not of the person." Unless there is some misapprehension 
regarding this title, the only explanation I can suggest is Chin. ping = soldiers. 
troopa, army ; and уй or yew, which might mean an officer. 


(16) ampoohi, eto. — I cannot explain this. 
(17) йумо. — This also I cannot explain. 


(18) paohain. — Perhaps this is intended for /d-tsiang, an adjutant-general or post 
captain, 1% 

(19) ohimohas. — This apparently represents tsing-shd, “the hoppo writers.’ 

(20) tallaos. — The first part of this word I cannot explain; but the last syllable 


evidently stands for kang, “a watoh 5f the night,” hing lean being “a watchman 
at night. 3 


With regard to Tamão or the Ilha da Veniaga, where the Portuguese are said to have first 
laaded, there seems to be some strange misapprehension or confusion. Sir Andrew Ljungstedt, 
in his Historical Sketch of the Portuguese Sottlsmenis in Okina, says (p. 7): — '* Tamáo on the 
ncrth west coast of Ban-shan, was & renowned harbor, to which foreign and Chinese mer- 
chants resorted, . . . . The ships lay mooredat the foot of the hillin which Francis Xavier 
was [1552] interred. At the end ofthe monsoon all transactions weresuspended, accounts settled, 
the port abandoned, and the island unoccupied, till the return of the merchants." No author- 
ity is given for these statements, the first of which has been copied by later writers, without: 
arparently, any attempt at verification. Castanheda tells us (IV. xxviii) that “thia island is 
three leagues from the coast, and the Chis call it Tamão, and we that of Veniaga : becanse in 
those parts they call the tradein merchandise veniagz ;%% and in this island is carried on the trade 
in merchandise of the foreign merchants who come to China to trade, who lodge in & large 
tcwn that there is there; and from there no one can go to any of the places on the coast with- 
out permission from the Council of Cantão, a city that is eighteen leagues from there; and even 
when they go they do not enter in, but lodge in tre suburbs and there carry on their trade. 
And for the carrying out of this and the furnishing of the fleets that go to that quarter, the P10, 
who is like the admiral of all that coast, resides in a town called Nantó that is three leagues 
from the Veniaga ; and from there he informs the council of Catão of the janke that come and 
whence they are and what they want, and what goods they carry : the council determines what 
is to be done, and if it is a new matter they at once write to the king in order that he may be 
advised of what passes.” Castanheda also states that “ the port of N&té”’ “is situated at the 
entrance of a river в league in breadth, and along it up above is the city of Cantão a matter of 
trenty-five leagues from Nantd.” Barros, who calls the island Tamão, Tamou, and Beniaga, only 
seys that it was three leagues from land, 

Now here we have certain definite distances given, vis., Tamão, 9 leagues from the coast 
18 from Canton, and 8 from *Nantó;" and this last 25 leagnes by river from Canton: There is 
litle difficulty in identifying “ Nantó ” with Lantau, the large island at the entrance to the 








1º Bee Mor., Chin.-Bng. Dict. p. 171. 9 Wor., Ohin -Eng. Dict. p. 757. 

9 Hor., Chin.-Exg. Dist. p. 861. п E. g., Danvers, Port. in India, I. р. 889-9. 9*1 Bee footnote sera. 

73 Geronimo Roman, factor of the Philippines at Macao, commenting om а leiser of Matteo Ricol’s-writtenin 
1464, sys :— “Th an island called Linteo, which is situated near this town [Macao], there is ка arsenal, the director 
от haytao of which is continually occupied in superintending tie building andequipment of vessels- The island fon 
nabes timber, but every other neeesmary for them has to be imported from the continent.” (Hak, бос. ed. of 
Fendoza's Hist. of ОМ па, Introd., p. lxxix.) 
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Chnkiang; so that we must look for Tamão some three leagues in a westerly direotion from 
‘Lantan. It will be soen at once that the island of Shangohwen (Bt. John’s) is quite ont of the, 
question, being much more than three leagues distant from Lantau.M I have failed, however, 
to locate Tamko, а name which, apparently, represents the Chinese Tamun,* га meaning great, 
and mus meaning water running through & passage between hills. There is, indeed, an island 
named Taimong entered in the Admiralty chart; but this is too far from Lantau ; and, on the 
other hand, just south-west of Lontau are the islands of Lueng and Маап, between which 
4a the passage of Nuutau-man ; but this could hardly have been Tamão. It should be poesible, 
however, for someone having & good knowledge of the topography of ihe Canton river to locate 

the different places referred to. ` 


In conclusion, I append in chronological order a list of the evente referred to in the 
lollowing letters for whioh dates are given by the writers :— 


1520. 28 Jan. Portuguese embassy leaves Canton for Peking (f. 104). 


» Мау. Dp. do. with king in Nanking (/ 104). 

- ? Do. do. ordered to go to Reking (f. 104). 

„  2Ang. Do do, sends letters to Canton (f. 104). 

37 P Mandarin ill-used by Poriuguege mt Island of Trade (f. 105v.). 


1521, Jan. King arrives at small town near Peking, and passes judgment on 
rebel relative (f. 105}. 


Feb. King enters Peking, and falle ill the same day (ff. 104, 100), 


9,» 

»921(P)May. King dies (ff. 104, 106). 

» 2 p Embassy leaves Peking for Canton (f. 104). 

„ 28 Sept. Embassy arrives at Canton (f. 104). . 

Portuguese ships arrive at Tamto, and Chinese attack Diogo Oklvo 
(f. 107v.). 

Junks with Portuguese arrive at Tamão, and are captured b 
Chinese (ff. 108, 1185.). КОЕ 
1522. [Aug.] Martim Affonso de Mello arrives at Tamão : fights, and has two ships 

captured (ff. 108v., 118v., 121). 
14 Aug. Thomé Pires and others fettered and imprisoned (f. 106v). 
15 , Do. do. do. have fetters struck oft (f. 107). 
» 1 Oct Letters from Chinese court to king of Portugal, etc., handed to ngan- 
eha-13 (f. 110v.). 
6 Deo. Boards with sentences put on necks of prisoners (f. 109). 
1528. Chinese prepare a fleet to watoh for Portuguese (f. 118v.). 


„ 31 May. Junk with Chinese and Malays leaves Canton for Patani with 
message to king of Malaoce (f. 110v.). / 


! 


i Tom 
м Та Limachoten's шар of iho Hastern Sees (reproduced ai р. 193 of tbe Hak. Boo. ed. of Barls’s Voyage to 
Jepen) “І. Veuíaga" and u S&nsho&m ” are distincily shown as two separate islands. Moreover, Fernão Mendex 
Pinto, in shap. ocxv. of his Porsgrinaçam, says that Banobio “ig an island twenty-sia leagues from the «ity of 
Oantas, where trade was then [1533] carried on with the people of the country.” | 
= Major, tá kis Introducidon to the Hak. Boc. ed. of Mendoss, speaks, on р. xxxi., of “the Inland of Tamang }' 
put I сад find no support for much a form. 
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1528, ^ Aug. Hurricane destroys Chinaso flcet off Canton rivor (f. 1185.). 
» 5 Вер. Reply from king of Malacca renches Canton (f. 110v.). 


5: 93 ;5 23 Portuguese prisoners 5xeoutod in and noar (auton (f. 109). 
1624-1528. Chinese prepare fleets of junks to roeist Portuguese (f. 118v.). 
1524. Ambassador from king of Malacca leaves Oanton to return (f. 111). 

5 May. Thomé Pires dies of sickness iu prison in Canton (f. 112).- 

1534. ? Christovão Vieyra finishes letter (f. 138v.). 
(?) 1536. Oot. Vasco Calvo finishes letter (f. 121). 
„ 10 Nor. Do. do. addendnm to letter (f, 135v.). 


(To be continucd.) 





THE WRECK OF THE « DODDINGTON,” 1755. 
BY R. О. TEMPLE, 
(Continued from Pol. XXIX. p. 838, )~ 


Fox thia time, till Sunday the 29th of September, the carpenter and Smith continued to 
wo-k upon the boat, and the people were busy in getting in from time to time what was thrown 
up from the wreok. . 


On the 6th of October they found a fowling pisoe, this was в joyful acquisition, and tho’ 
the barrel was much bent, it was soon made serviceable by the carpenter, and used with groat 
sucoess in shooting the birds, 


On Friday, October 11, they perceived the gan3eta which had lately forsaken them, to 
hover again about the rocks, and were in hopes they would settle to lay their eggs, in which 
they were not disappointed, i 

On Sunday, Octobar 20, Mr. Oollet, Mr. Webb, and two others, ventured out oncs more on 
the float, and it was noon the next day before they oould get in. They had now some rainy woather, 
whish proved very acceptable, as they contrived to save some of the water for Boa stores ; but they were 
stil. in great want of bread, having lived many days on short allowance, At last they thought of 
bui ding an oven, for they had some barrels of flour, in which attempt they suoceeded, beyond their 
expectations, and were able to convert their flour into tolerable biscuit. 

This biscuit was at length so near exhausted, that they were obliged to lire upon a few ounces a 
day, without brandy, of which only a small quantity remained, and this they preserved inviolably for 
the use of the carpenter. They were also во short of water, thet of this they were allowed but half а 


In this condition, however, they happily in а great degree preserved their health and vigour, and 
on the 16th of February they launched their boat. and called her the Happy Deliverance, The naxt 
day they got their little pittance of stores on bodrd, and on the 18th they set sail from the rock, on 
whish they had lived just seven montha, and to whioh at parting they gave the name of 
Bird Island. i 

When. they embarked in their bost, tho Happy Deliverance, at Bird Ialand, they were twenty 
two in number, and had on board two bata and four hcgaheads of water, two of the hogs that had 
odite on ahore from the ship alive; ono firkin of butter, ninety pounds of biscuit, and, about ten days 
salt provikions, at two ounoes 4 man per day, but this was quite rotten and decayed. 

The joy which they felt at putting off from this dreadful seat of famine and desolrtion was too 
great to be expressed, bat it was of very short continuance, for as soon as they got to the mouth of the 
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little channel which led to the rook, the grapnails came home, and they теге instantly driven on rhe 
rocks, where their boat which had cost seven months incessant labour, struck so often and with such 
violence, that they expected every moment to be beat to pieces. In this condition, however, it pleased 
him who the winds and waves obey, to relieve them ; a swell of the sea took their boat so favourably, 
that it lifted her from the rock on which she was beating, and carrying her over the bar, left her in 
four fathom calm water. Here they immediately anchored to repair their damage, by securing the 
grapnails, and this was not effectually done till noon the next day. 


The next day they stood away in order to make the river of Bt. Lucia, but for many due were 
not able to stem tbe current, which determined them to get back to the cape. They continued their 
courke till Sunday March the 7th, when they were within about а mile of shore. They soon 
perveived several of the natives coming down from the mountains, which encouraged them to try to 
land, hoping to get some provisions of whioh they were in extreme want. Accordingly they sent four 
on shore at two different times, with some trifles to traffick with tbe natives, who were very kind, and 
bronght down cattle to the sea shore, but the surf ran so high, that they could neither got provisions. 
uor the men on shore aboerd. Thus they were starving in the sight of plenty, withoat prosper 
of relief, 


It was now Monday, the 15th of March, and they determined at all events to make an attempt 
to get into the river, having no provision on board but water. Having waited therefore till it was 
bigh water, they sent the little boat to sound a-head, and following her at a proper distanoe, they at 
length ventured over the bar, and having happily received no damage, they anchored in two fathom 
and a half of water. 


The natives had now come again to the shore, and the people on board got together some brass 
buttons, small bite of iron, nails, and copper hoops, as the most likely commodities to exchange for 
топ and beef. The copper hoops they bent into bracelets to be worn on the legs and arms With 
these baubles, which are prized by these poor savages, perhaps with ав much reason as gold and gems 
are prized by those who hold their simplicity in contempt, the poor famished adventurers hastoned on 
»hore, and having soon made the natives understand what they wanted, and whet return they would 
таке, two bullocks were driven down to the beach with great expedition, and bartered for abont one 
pound weight of copper hoope, and four brass buttons. Provisions of all kinds were procured in 
great plenty at the same rate, particularly milk, and a small grain that resembled Guinea wheat. 


They continued on shore at this place near a fortnight, and found the natives an honest, open, 
harmless, and friendly people, ready to do any kind office that was in their power, and always dividing 
what they brought from the chase, Their manner of living and appearance were the same that have 
been so often described by those who have given account of the people called Hottentots, who inhabit 
the cape of Good Hope, It is remarkable, however, that among these People, who are all black, and 
woolly haired, there was в youth of about 12 or 14 years of age, who was quite white, and had 
regular European features, with fine light hair. The people of the sloop observed that ho was treats | 
like а servant, and also that he disappeared a few days before they left the coast, and therefore they 
suspected. the natives were afraid they should carry him off, nor was one of the nativos themselves tv 
be esen the morning that they went away.!3 

‚ On Monday, Mareh 29, having laid in great plenty of provisions, they got safe over the baz. 
and made sil for the river St. Lucia, where they arrived on Tuesday, the 6th of April, having 
found the current more favourable than before, 


Hasing gotinto the river, and anchored in three fathom water, they went on shore, but they. ' 
found the People very, different from those with whom they last traded. 
. Among other things, however, which they offered to barter, was a brase handle of a chest, and a 
piece of a bunten they made their colours of. Those happened to'be acceptable, and were purchased 
with twa large bulloaka, and six good fowls. 
14 Nothing of thie in Bran Jones's Diary. 
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The natives of this part of the coast, by their frequent dealings with the Europeans, had learned 
to be cleanly in their persons and food, dressing their hair up very neatly, and laying aside the grease 
and garbage With which the others anointed and adorned themselves ; but at the same time they had 
learnt to be proud, orafty, deceitful and dishonest. However, the adventurers stayed with them till 
Suaday the 18th of April, and then getting on board they weighed and made pail, 

Hitherto they had been united by adversity in the bond of friendship, but as they had now a near 
prespect of deliverance, their minds were less tender, and their different peculiaritics of temper and 
opinion wero indulged with less restreint. As they were sailing down the river, a dispute arose about 
thc time-and manner of crossing the bar, which was then very near, and it was carried so high, that: 
some of them hawled down the sails, and let go the grapnail close to the brake of a sand, nine of them 
hoisted out the little boat, and went on shore, swearing that they would take their chance of getting to 
De la Goa by land, than be drowned in attempting to get over the bar, Those who remained in the 
sloop were by this accident reduced to vory great distress ; for being prevented by the delay they 
suffered from getting over the bar at high water, and the wind and tide both setting out of the river at 
a great rate, they were very soon forced on the breakers, where there was only eight feet of water, and 
the vessel drawing five she must inevitably have been grounded and beaten to pieces, before the river 
жаз half empty. 

It happened, however, contrary to all expectation, that the vessel was brought safely ont 
of she river. : 

From Bt, Lucia they took а new departure, and anchored in de 1а Goa road at 4 o’slock in the 
afternoon on Wednesday, the ist of April, having again narrowly escaped shipwreck on some 
breakers the night before. Here they found the Rose galley, Capt. Chandler, trading for beef 
and ivory, and most of them begged a passage with him to Bombay. 

After they had continued here above three weeks, three of the nine men who had deserted them 
at St, Lucia, were brought ap the river in а small boat of the country, and reported that the other 
віх were waiting, without any covering but а shirt and drawers, on the other side of the bay of 
Dadagoa, waiting for а bost to bring them over. 


On board of the sloop there was the remainder of the chest of treasure, which had been broke 
open upon the rock, and plundered of what the sailors thought their share of it, upon a supposition, 
thst on the loss of the ship it was become a common property. The officers told Capt. Ohandler the 
affair, who went on board the sloop and secured the treasure, &o. without offering any violence to the 
pecple. The people, howoror, whom they Jeft on board the sloop, fearing they might be taken into 
custody, weurhod anchor and went away in the night.!* 

` Qn the 35th of May, the officers and the rest of the crew, being on board tho Rose galley, she 
weighed anchor, and proceeded not to Bombay, as was intended, but to Madagascar, the voyage 
having become necessary to oompleat her cargo, because the natives of Delagos having sold 
Uapt. Ohandler 100 head of cattle, stole them all away again, and refused to restore them without 
“a naw consideration. 

The Rose galley, soon after she was at sea, made а sail, which when they camo up with proved 
to be the sloop, which had taken in the other six men, that were left behind at St. Lucia, they had 
been taken on board alive, but three of them were then dead, and two more died the next day. 


two of the people on board the sloop being convinced, that no harm was intended thom, came: on 
board the Г - · опе of these was the carpenter, to the honour of whose ingennity be it recorded, 
thas the sloop, whch ` ^ hailt on a desolate rock, with the fragmenta of the ship, fitted together with’ 
such tools as the pieces ot uc. casually thrown on shore, топ supply, he now sold to Capt. Ohandler, 
for 2500 rupees, which is nearly equal to 5002, sterling money. From this time the’ aloop pursued 
her voyage in company with the galley, and both arrived at Madagascar after а pleasant voyage of 
twc and twonty days, 


————M———— —— —— —— _ س‎ _ 
18 This explains the hiatus between $b April and $nd May із the Diary and the confused eusries for Ind May, 
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Soon as they had anchored at Madagascar they had the pleasure to see the Oanarvan, Oapt. 
Hutchinson arrired there in his voyage from London to China, and as the treasure and packets, 
which had been preserved from the Doddington, were to be delivered at Madras, the officers went 
with them to the Oanarvan, and delivered them, with other private effects, to the company’s agents 
there, on the first of August, 1758. 


Fine. 


II. — The Debbonaire M8. 
Wreck of the ‘Doddington’ — History of the Survivors — 1755-1756. 
An Abstract of 


The proceedings of the ship Doddington, from the Sailmg out of the Downs, Till Unfortanately Lost 
on Bome Rocks on the Coast of Africa Distance From the Cape of Good Hope by the Medium of Bix 
More Journals About 250 Leagues; And Afterwards а Daily Journal of the Transactions, of £3 
[twenty three] of the People Who Was [wore] Miraculously Saved upon an Uninhabited Island. ` 


Ship Doddingon in Distress, 


"April [April] 284 1755 Sail’d out of the Down's in Company with the Pelham, Houghton, 
Stretham and Hdgoote.4 In a Weeks Time got Clear of the Channel in which Time Found 
we had the Advantage of the [other] Ships in Sailing which I believe is [was] The Reason of 
Capt? Sampsons!® not keeping Company. the Next day, After learing the Ohannel, lost Bight of our 
4 Consoris, and the Day Following Discover’d Severall [Several] Large Ships, Lying too off Brest, 
which we was [were] Inform'd by His Majestys Ship Dunkirk, was Admiral Boscawens Fleet [Con- 
sisting] of Twelve Sail of the Line, We met with Nothing worth mentioning after, till the 14 of May 
When we Made the Island of [Lancerota], and the Next Day Sail’d Through Between the Islands of 
Teneriffe and Grand Canary And [on] the 20% in the Morning Saw a Sail Which Prov'd to be the 
Houghton. And Soon After Made the Island of Bonanisto. The Next Morning we Both got into 
Porto Bray Bay, and Found Riding there [the] Pelham and Stretham who had Arrived, about two 
Hours Before us. On the 26% the Edgoote Arrived and Anchor'd here, The Next day we Sail’d in 
Cempany with the Pelham Houghton And Stretham, Leaving the Edgoote in the Bay. We kept 
Company with the Other Ships a Day, Steering В B E 4 E Which Course the Oapt? thought too 
farr [Far] Easterly : Therefore Order'd [ours] South, by [which] Means Soon lost Sight of them and 
Saw them No More. We had a Very pleasant Passage of 7 Weeks from Bt Jago To the Making cf the 
Cape Land, [and] On the 8 of July Took a Fresh Departure from Саре Lagullas, we Run to the 
H'ward in the Lattitude of 35° 80 and 86º 0'0'S. till I made [we had made by my Resckoning] 
12°16 45' E! Difference of Longitude and by [the] Med™ of Six Other Journals 19019 50’ Longitude 
and 85º 00 Be Lattitude, This day at Noon, the Capt? Order'd the Course to Be Alter'd from 
E'to ENE. Had Dirty Squal Weather with the Wind from В 8 W to 8S Hand a very 
Large Bea. We had at this Time two Reefs in The Fore Topsails and three in the Main, and all the 
Stay Sails Stow'd, so that We Run about 6 or 7 Knotts an Hour. At Midnight had About 70 Miles 
on The Board. A Quarter before one Thursday Morning the 17% of July The Ship Struck And in 
les than 20 Minutos was Entirely Wreck’d, Which is all the time any Body thought Themselvs in 
Danger, Judging Our Selvs to be 80 Leagues of the Land ; And When the Ship Was a Ground Could 
not Bee the Least Appearance of it Being Nothing but Breakers АП Round which did Not discorer 
two Minutes Before The Ship Struck. Upon Which the Helm was Putt а Lee Immediately, bui by 
the Time She Osme Head to Wind, She was in the Midst of them. She went to peices in so little 
Time, that I am Certain Half the People had not Time to gett Upon Deok, for tho I got out of my 


^ Here is om erasure, 1 Jammes Samson in Hardy's Бам, IIL 1% 16,9% by pressat reckoning. 
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Oabbin tho First Stroke She Gare by the Time I Gott Upon Deck, it was Falling in And Other 
Parts Driving to peices faster Than any person Oan Imagine. Boon After I got оп Deck, Spoke to 
tae Oapt? and Asked him Where he Thought we Were, for I must Own the Main Land Never 
Enter'd into my Head [Thoughts] Nor the Oaptains [neither], for the Answer he Made me was. 
He was Sure it Must be Some Rock in the Sea Which Never was laid down, in any Draught for 
[= did]! prick’d of that Day at Noon before hs Alter'd [the] Course, as I did my Self After, and 
Found my Self by my Reckoning to the E*ward of all the Hast and West Land, 50 Leagues [and 
ds‘ from the Land abret of us 100 Leag! Therefors Saw no Danger in Steering E N E which 
Course by the Draught Still Run us from the Land. I must not Omitt Mentioing!* One thing More 
tte Captain Spoke to Me of Upon the quarter, which was the only part Above Wuter, and the Sea 
Every Time it Came Oerried Some away with it, thmt he was Sure, this Must be the Rook The 
Dolphin was Lost? Upon and not one Spar'd tc Tell there Fate, which Certainly Would be the 
Case with us and Indeed Every Sea Threatned it. Ey this Time There Was not Above 30 People 
Left Upon the Quarter, He Bid Me farewell and Said we Should meet in the Next World, Which 
Words Were Scarce out of his Mouth, When I was Wash'd off and beleive Every Body Else, for 1 
am of the Opinion Most that was Saved was Wash'd of by the Same Sea, for no less than 10 Mett in 
8 or 4 Minates timo After they Came on Shore, Thereforo was in Great Hopes Should have Seen 
the Captain As Soon as it was Day, But was Groatly Disappointed for he ^har'd the Fate of 947 
Mare, Only 28 Being Saved out of 270 and Most of them Very Much Bruised, my Self Escaping with: 
A Few Scratches. As Fast as we Mott Gott Olose tcgether as we Could to keep us warm, for it 
Was Bitter Cold, and Nothing on buta Wett Shirt. Wo had not Seated our Selves long on the | 
Sharp Rocks, before we Was Viseitted by Some Seals which Was Taken by the people who first Baw 
them, to be Wild Beasts, As they Came Nearer to us Some said they Saw 4 leggs ; and Took them to 
be Hoggs, by their Making а Noise much like а Hogg. It was all this Time so Dark that you Could > 
Sceroely See the Rocks we Batt we Batt upon, and now it was that I First Thought of the Main, 
thinking it Impossible for Wild Beasts to be On a Rock in tho Sea, how Боетег was Obliged to be 
Content'd with thinging™ so Till day Light when we Found Ourselves upon a Small Island, tho it 
Scarce Deserves the Name, distant from tho Main Land about 2 Leagues Surrounded by Severall 
Rocks Some of them two Miles in the Offing on Whish the Ship Struck. Soon After day Light 
Cal'd the people alltogether, Found Them to be The Following Persons. 


M: Hvan Jones Ое? Mate 
Mr Jn? Collett 2º Ditto 
М, Wm Webb 387 De 

Mr Small Powell бё Do 

Mr Rich? Topping Carpenter 
Jn? Yates Midshipman 

Neal Bothwell Quarter Mastr 
Nath! Chisholme De 

Robt Beazly Seaman 


Jn9 King De Š 
Gilb* Ohain De 
Jer More De = 


Tho! Arnold Do 
Henry Scance D? 
SS ا‎ НЕОНА 
11 ‘J did’ written over ' he had.’ 18 Bo in M8. 
19 = Beason 1747-48; Dolphin; 870 tons; Second Voyage; Commander, Geo. Newton; Destination Coaat [of 
Coromandel) & Bay [of Веза.” — Hardy, Register of Ships of E. I. Oo., 1707-1760, BA 1800, р. 220. (List of ships 


lost anc missing.) 
95 Бо ш MB. 31 Bo in М8. 
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Peter Rosenbery Dº 
Johanes Taylor D? 
Jnº Mx Dugal Dº 


Jn? Glass 


De 


Dan! Ladoux Сари Steward 
Henry Sharp Surgeons Servant 


Leistar 
Dyson 
Smith 


(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEA. 


SOMA NOTES ON LADAKHI CUBRHNOY. 
BY А. H. FRANOKG, 


WrrH reference to Colonel Temple's paper on 
the of Qurrenoy, amis, Vol. ХХІХ. 
рр. 29 ft., 61 ff., Iwould like to make a few remarks 
from my experiences and researches in Ladakh. 
Before thé days of the Dogra War, say 60 увага. 
ago, there dowot seem to have been many silver 
coins in the oountry. The royal treasure was 
in ingots of silver and the revenue was paid in 
ind, consisting chiefly of hides, grain, butter and 
so on, sent {о the king's household. Even at the 
. present day itis almost only in Leh that the 
' ourrenoy is in silver, i. 6., in Indian money. Else- 
where in the villages barter pure and simple 
is still the rule. 


However, onoe a year the taxes due to the 
Maharaja of Kashmir have to be paid in silver, 
and for this purpose Rupees have to be collected. 
This is managed in the village of Khalatse in the 
following manner. The people take all their spare 
grain and dried apricots to the Salt Lakes and 
there they effect an exchange іп salt, thus: — 
They have a measure of capacity called ’abo. 


Four ’abo of grain equal five 'abo of salt: or two 
'abo of apricots equal one 'abo of salt. The salt is 
then taken to Kargil and Baltisan, where rupeos ure 


- procurable and there exchanged at 21 'abo for the 


rupse. The rupees when received by the Khalat 

sepa are hot of much use to him, exoept for the 
payment of his revenue, and then only to save him 
from the inconveniences he would incur if he were 
to tender his grain or apricots instead. Here we 
have rather a neat instance where salt in a 
certain recognised measure is the currency, 
even where the object is to procure a fixed 
amount of definite coms. 


As regards the ancient PERS of Tibet, 
there is a very interesting survival of it in one of 
the modern Tibetan coins called jau. This name 
means “a little tea,” and was probably once equal 
in value to a small tea-brick. : At the present 
day, the value of the jaw is 8 annas 8 pies. 


It is also interesting to mention here that the 
Tibetan word '' rich," phyugpo, means * pos- 
sessing many cattle,” being derived directly 
from phyugs, cattle. This direct analogy to 
pecunia is most interesting. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GODOWN. 


Haas aro some useful quotations for the his- 
tory of this well-known Anglo-Indianism. 


15716. — Only warning them not to touch the 
houses or the subterranean storehouses (gudões). 
— Commentaries of Dalboquerque, Най Soc. Hd. 
‘Vol. ШЇ, p. 197. These are the same gudões as are 
referred to by Correa, 1581, in the passage quoted 
in translation by Yule, H.-J., s. v. godown. 

1615, — Was given me old ruined brick-house. 
or godung . Е the ваше goods to be 





locked up in the gaddones . . . 
half of the charges of building and 
a godone and houses. — Foster, Letters of the 
Е I O. Vol ШІ. pp. 109, 159, 181. 


1616. — doth promise that if the Emglish will 
come and trade or build a godown they shall pay 
no duties at all — Foster, Letters of the E. IO. 
VoL IV. р. 213. But the Editor has queried the 
word godowa here, otherwise it is the earliest 
quoted instance of the word in its modern Anglo- 
Indian form. 


. thé one 


Б. О. Tarra. 


= Qonaers eren iiri artillery men, 
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NEW RESEAROHES INTO THE COMPOSITION AND EXEGESIS OF THE QORAN, 
BY HARTWIG HIRSCHFELD, Pu.D, М.В.А.8. 
(Continued fiom p. 356.) 
Ouarres XII. 
Preparations for the Pilgrimage to Mecca. Renewal of Allegianco, 


ILGRIMAGE preached — Treaty of Hudeibiya — Conquest of Mecca — Mossages from Aiah 
P Tribes — Oonversions — Expedition against tho Greek army — Tabük — Renunciation of 
treaties (barf a) — Deuteronomio revelations. 





Tho successes gained in the last few years had obliternted the shame of the Uhnd dienster. The 
enemies of Islam in and around Medina had been vanquished, and the joint atteck of the Qoreish and 
“their allies against the town had been repelled. Muhammed’s power was fast approaching its apogee, 
and he felt himself strong enough to venture pushing his authority right into the very heart of his 
»nemies. То enter as conqueror into tho city, in which he had for many years lived the life of an 
autoast, appeared liko а bold dream, Muhammed was, therefore, careful to diaguise his intention by 
suggesting a peaceful pilgrimage to the Ka'ba, Even this idea had to he broached with great 
caution, and ho endeavoured to suggest it in an address. which forms tho largest portion of Séra xxii. 
This sermon is introduced by some general remarks touching upon the difference between believers and 
-fidels, and the expectations of both classes hereafter. The compromise made with the heterodox 
af various typos in two previous Medinian revelations,°! viz., that the Jews, Baptists, Christians and 
Magicians could be regarded under certain circumstances ag believers, is now abandoned, and they 
are ranked among the infidels (v. 17), whom АПАһ shall Place in contrast to trne believers on the 
Day of Resurrection, The topto of the Hajj is then introduced in а rebuke lanced against the 
Meccans for preventing Moslims from visiting the sacred spot, which was established “ for all mankind 
(т.е. Arabs) alike, and the sojourner and the stranger” (v. 35). Those who might eye the proposal of 
worshipping at the shrine of Hobal with religious scruples are reminded that the place was origin- 
ally established for Abraham with the injunction to shun idolatry, to keep * my house’? pure for those 
making the prescribed circuits, to promote pilgrimage, and to “proclaim the name of All&h therein” 
(26-29). With these words Muhammed not only boldly claimed the Ka'be, but also the heathen rituals 
for Islam — a masterpiece of diplomacy. Another noteworthy feature of this speech is that Allah, 
to whose service the ritual is to be transferred, officially takes the place of Rabbika. That this is 
nòt а mere accident will be shown by the following instances. In verse 81 wo find tho ч sacred things 
o! ATl&h," in the verses 88 and 87 “the rites of Alláh." In tho versos 85, 86, 87, 41 the proola- 
ration of the name of Allah (see verse 20) is again touched upon either in the form of a statement or 
am admonition, In verse 41 Muhammed places in the month of those who һай fled with him from 
Моова the words: Our Lord is Allfh. One cannot fail to seo in this speech the efforts made to 
transplant the Meccan shrine and the ceremonies belonging to it into the bosom of the Moslim church. 
It is now easily intelligible why, in the treaty concluded with the Qoreish at Hudeibiyah 
(4. 6),# which precluded Muhammed from entering Meoca that year, he raised no objection to the 
demand of the pagan plenipotentiary to have the document initiated by the formula: In thy name, 
O АЙЧА, instead of the usual In the nams of АША. Апу difference between these two formulas 
had now ceased to exist, and far from losing prestige, he had gained considerably, It is, therefore, 
wrong to place the verses 89-42 -bafore the battle of Badr. A special divine permission to fight the | 
infidels, as Weil and Noldeke alsume,™ is not to be found in this revelation. This question had : 
alrsady been settled in Stra ii. 214-215 on the оосавіоп of the illegal’ expedition of Nakhla, when 
the jihád was laid down as а command. : 
® Nôldeko, Q. 188, regards vv. 1-24 as Mecoan, v. 17 ia, however, Modinian on account of هارو!‎ oa dtl, 
ПН. 859; v.73, * Bee Bnouok Hurgronje, He! Mekkaznsche Feert, р. 28. 


H As to tho text of the treaty seo Sprenger, ПІ. р. 948. . 
H Weil, Fiulett. p. 80; Nóld. р. 160; see Hish, 313 with donbiful authority. H Hee Ch. II. 
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Somewhat older than this is tho address contained in the verses 48 to 59, but it cannot bo ot 
Meccan origin, because in v. D2 “those in whose heart is aickucas aud whose hearts are hardened 
(the Juws)” are mentioned. Verso 01 is generally explained by Moeslim teachers as replacing the 
objectionable verses liii. 19-20 which BInhammed was, according to tradition, obliged to expunge 
“Ning to their soni-pagan oharacter57 Tho verso is, however, nothing but a reflex of Zaoh. iii, 1, very 
popular iu Jewish liturgy, and which Muhammed found wonderfully adaptable to his own career, 
Now verse 55 ro-cchors Zaul, xiv. 9 of even greater liturgical popularity. and therefore also: speaks 
tur the Medinian origin of the group in question, which probably dates from shortly after the battle 

of Саа (v. 57). 

With regard to the last portion (vv. 72-78) of the stra tre can only assume that it was placed 
"here for the sake of the beginning, which is the samo as in the verses 1 aud 48. The mathal of 
verso 72 probably tgnnts the Mcocans with their alleged sucoess obtained at Hndeibiça. As the 

verses 76-78 point to а woll arrangod divine service, they can hardly be older than the group 48-59, 


To an incident which happened shortly before the conquest of Mecca the traditionists refer the ` 


verses Surd v, 89-44, dealing with the punishment moeted out to a thief. There is hardly anything 
better to be said. about tho origin of these verses, : 


An interesting retrospoot on the alfegíanoe sworn by the Believers at Hudeibiyah is given in 
Stra xlviii. 18-28. The phrase sxder the (roe is, as we have scen on а previous occasion,88 moro than 
a mere historical recollection. Neither is it accidental that the Skelinah is mentioned in tho same 

‘verme. The following verses aro justly considered to refer to the rich spoil made during the raids on 
“the Jews of Khaibar (v. 20), Fadak, Teimd, and WaAdil Qorê (v. 21) Muhammod cannot hel; 
expressing some discontent at having allowed himself to be persuaded to rest satisfled with so incom- 
- plete а pilgrimage, or, what is still more probable, he triod to weaken the treaty concluded. with the 
Moccans by ‘charging them with having hindered tho Moslims from sacrificing at the Ka'ba (т. 25). 
This intention is more clearly oxprcssed in verse 27,0 whero he tells the world of a vision dn which 
he is assured of entering Meoca “if Allah please” in safety, and of performing all rites connected 
therewith without fear “and He has appointed, besides this, a victory nigh at hand.” This victory 
does not refer to Khaibar, as Palmer thinks, but to Mubammed's firm resolution to conquer Mecca 
si any proe | 
` «The conquest which took place in the following year was accompaniod by the address Sår ii 
18541-196, which cannot have been revealed prior to this ovent.®? Muhammod was only now trono 
enough to include those who still refused to embraco Тйл in tho proscription uttered some time since 
against the Jews and Hypoorites, vis, to kill them wherever found,9 “and to drive them on 
whenoe they drove you out" (v. 187). The last words in particular aro unmistakeuble. Mubaminad 
had made up his mind to treat Mecon as п conquered city irrespective of the treaty which only 
him permission to enter it as a pilgrim. Possibly tho defeat which the Moslim warriors had 
suffered in the Jumûda (September) of the samo year at Müta mado а геітіста) nocessary. The 
expression '* drive them out who drove you out” allows of a literal explanation in ко far as the treaty 
of Hodeiblyah stipulated that the Qoreish were to leave tho city, while the Moslims performed their 
devotions within its walls. It seems that Muhammod was waiting for the retirement of the Qoreiah 
from the town in order to prevent the re-cntrance of all those who still refused to ombraco Islím, 
For it must be observed that he forbade fighting only in the immediate surroundings of the sanctuary 








ы] Nôldeke, tbid, р. 158, regards v. 43-56 as Meccan, but ү. 87 cannot have apened a new address, 


* Seo Hish, 870, and Nôldoke, p. 159. ^" Ch Il, 
=æ Verso 18, cf. 25. © As to the spurious character of v. 29 soe Ch. XIII 


© The address begins with a remark onthe now moons which are called‘ indications of time,” This isa 


trarialaiion of Ps. сіт. 19. 
«з Röldeke, p. 188, rightly places the verse after the treaty of Hndeibiya. I do not Берое that Muhammed was 


“afraid of a violation of the treaty on the part of the Mecoans. It is more probable that he looked for a pretext to ' 


defy them, and fot this very reason accepted conditions apparently so unfarourable to him, 
з Bee Ch. X. and Stra xxxiii. б1. 
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except in solf-defence, or to quell a ‘revolt (v. 187). This, however, i» a memningles« phrase, since 
no enemy nas expected to bo present. Why should Muhammed suddenly recommend his warriors 
“to fight them that there be no sedition” (v. 189) 19 This does not look ав if he wished the Qorvieh 
tu become masters of their town once more. In connection w ith those instructions Muhammod then 
describes in detail the ritual to be observed during the Hajj (vv. 190-1905).65 


How little Muhammed feli himself bound by the treaty montioned before, will appear from the 
circumstance that he actually placed himeelf st the head of un army in order to take Mecca by 
surpriso, His plan was, however, botrayod Ly a Moslim who informed the Moccana of the Prophet's 
arrival, the letter which was carried by a female slavo boing intercopted. Muhammed rebuked the 
deed in a warning which fills out the beginning of Stra lx.'^ Thus far tradition, According to” 
our judgment there could not have been any betrayal in tho matter, ns the visit of the Moslim army 
was to tako placo by agrecment and in open daylight. The only person to be charged with perfidy iw 
Mohammed himsolf. — Tho verses 10-18:0f this sérq are of uncortain dnte, but their tenor coincides, 
on tho whole, with the opinion of some traditionsists that thoy were revealed in connection with 
the capture of Mecos, - 


When this was accomplished, it was celebrated in two spooial sermons which form tho first portion 
ot Sra xlviii, (1-16).87 То have become master of Mecca was, indeed, а “great victory” (v. 1), 
although it was won without bloodshed. Muhammed wab, however, conscious that the way he had ' 
achieved this success was anything but straight, nnd this feeling interfered seriously with the logic of his 
speech, The next verse reads as if АША) had given him tho victory in order to grant him forgiveness 
for past aud future sins, whioh secms like a premium ‘put on his transgressions,°° Muhammed 
evidently meant to imply that, being now in a position to tulfll the pious duties of pilgrimage, he bad 
the opportanity to atono for his sins, or some such sophistry. — The verses 4 and 10 contain the reasons 
why this piece was conncctod with the older portion beginning with v. 189? to make one súra. The 
tejdency of the words spoken iwico (vv. 4 and 7), that the hosts ‘of heaven and earth were Allah's,"6 
is likewise unmistakeable The conclusion to be drawn from this remark is that Allah was free to 
` give Mooca to the Deliovors. There ів probably also an allusion to the large army fighting for АША 
in it, Nothing could have been more appropriate than for Muhammed, under very much altered 
circumstances, to proclaim himself once moro on Meccan soil as Messonger, Witness, -Harbinger of 
good tidings, and Warnor (ү, 8). The satisfaction he must have felt in Tecapitulating these words 
whioh had been nearly а score of years beforo uttered by him on the same spot at the peril of his life, 
is re-echoed in every sentence of this address, and his shrewdness is equally evident. Wasitnot . 
possible that many who, at that period, became converts to Islâm, did so merely in deference to his 
personal power? He therefore- hastened to assure the world that-all new comers did not “swean 
allegiance” to the Prophet, but to АЩ (v. 10). The oxpreæion “become Moslim” is probably 
discarded here on purpose. 


According to tradition another fear awoke in the breast of many Medinians, siz., that Muhammed 
might now prefer living in his native town, instead of returning to Medina. Should he decide 
that way, the loss would not only affoot the faith, but the town to which the person of the Prophet 
attracted many deputations and visitors. The farther Islám was spreed, the larger became the area 
of which Mediria was an important centre of people, trade, commerce and wealth. It seems to me, thas 


ج 


© Verse 187 : Bedition is worse than alanghter. Р ` 

© Bee Gnouck Hurgronje, 1 o. j — Núldeks, р. 139, regards vv. 196-198 as Моосап, but tho phrase 
GAA ن٤ فی‌الأخرة‎ 47 Loy ia undoubtedly Modinisa ; ef. ill 71. Thore oxista therefore no reason to dotach ihs 
versos 1n question from the context. | : so s 

*! Boe Ndldeke, р. 162. ` М ` ‘ 

“1 Noldeke, р. 161, places this sermon immediately after the treaty of Бода ув, but v. I3 pointa to a time after 
the conquast. 

^ Beidhawi : for having performed the jihdd and checked idolatry. 


E ان پباعوزلكف تحت‎ vo é السکهنة‎ е ТРУ 
T anl pee logia тү, 4 and 7— poe man e TI Beo Sprenger, ПІ. 334, 
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these reasons had as much weight with the Medinians ss any spiritual ones, Muhammed sew all 
this, as well as the ingratitude of whioh he would have boen guilty, had ho abandoned the town to 
which he owed so much. With his usual diplomacy ho turned the tables; and charged those who 
"deemed him capable of such a course of action, with < oril thoughts, and boing people destitute of 
good” (v. 12). 
The second, but short, thanksgiving address is contained in Sra ex.73 which, in a condensed 
form, reiterates the opening sentencos of Séra xlviii? Since the súra is so small, I reproduce 
it in full, 





1. When the help of All&h сало and viotory. 
3. And thou sawest men enter into the religion of Allah by troops, 


9. Then celebrate the praises of thy Lord and ask forgiveness of Him, behold Ho is 
forgiving. 

Theso words describe tho situation exactly, because after the oonquost of Mecca Islam was 
progressing by leaps and bopnds, 

According to tradition Sára xlix. (1-5) was revealed when, after Muhammed's revurn to Medina, 
messengers of the Tribe ofthe Banu Tamim arrived in the beginning of “ the year of the embassies” 
- (A, 9)," in order to negotiate with him about the redemption of somo members of their tribe who had 
been taken prisoners by the Moslims, The embassadors are said to have shouted for Muhammed in 
a disrespectful manner, for which they are rebuked in the verses alluded to.7 Other commentators 
think they refer to different inoidonts. 


The next group of verses of the same súra is said’ to allude to Al Walid, son of Ода b, Abi 
Moeit (who had been executed after the battle of Badr), for ‘having given information against the 
Banû Mostaliq who had refused to pay the tribute. Muhammed is seid to have revealed the 
verses in which Al Walid is styled a sinner (fésig).™ The story which is not very well authenticated, 
although generally belioved to be truo, seems to me doubtful, and was probably invented to discredit 
tho Omayyad party, or, at least, Al Walid himself, who as Prefect of Kúfa?* did not lead a very reli- 
gious life and was deposed by Othman. It is not likely that Muhammed would thus have branded а 
new convert, member of a vory iufluential family, and olose relative to some of his nearest friends. 
Moreover as the whole affair, which was due to a misunderstanding, was subsequently cleared up, 
Muhammed would not have left so offensive an expression in the Qor&s. I believe that the passage (the 
date of which I am, however, unable to fix) was placed here on account of vorse 7 which also contains 
statementa concerning the person of the “ Messenger of Allah” in juxtaposition to the messengers of 
the Banu Tamim. ‘The cause of the revelation of the verse in question seems to have beon the same 
as in both the preceding groups (vv. 9-12), vis., the petty quarrels and jealousies which prevailed among 
Arab tribes in general, and the Medinians ( Ansár) on one side, and the Meccan Fugitives (Muh girin) 
on the other in particular. Those quarrels often threatened to assume dangerous dimensions. The 
two proverbial observations contained in verse 12% also tend to denounce suspicion and backbiting, so 
that they stand in direct connection with verse 6, Contrary to these, verse 18 teaches thai not birth and 
family pride, but piety give, in the eyes of Allah, the highest olaim to distinction. The verso appears 
to imply а criticism of the haughty tone of the verses of Al Zibriqin,"! the post of the legation, and 
of this kind of poetry (fakhr) altogether. — In spite of the traditional explanation of v. 14,8 vis,, that 





т Nõlde 168, places the stra prior to the conquest, but without valid reason. T3 ox, 1 = xlvHL 1-3. 

pg Wise ken Gee ОЙЫР T5 Fish. p. $80, Wiqtdi, р. 386. 

% Bee also Khamis, П. p. 118 As regards the details see Sprenger, ІП. 965, and abore, Ch. I. Tf Bee Ch. X. 
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it refers to а certain Bedovin tribè which, in exchange for their conversion to Islam, expected to‏ 
“receive provisions from the Prophet during & famine, I rather believe it to be a comment on the‏ 
preceding verso, and for а good resson. As already intunated, many Bedouin tribos” accepted Islâm‏ 
after the conquest of Месса ; but, whilst finding the recitation of the formula of the creel very easy‏ 
work, they found more difficulty in exchanging their mòdes of life for the practical duties of Islâm.‏ 
Here we perceive the oivilizing influence of Islam Letter than anywhere else. Muhammed explained to‏ 
the reluctant ones that it was not sufficient for Bedouins to зау: ** We beliere” — which was no belief ;‏ 
but they were to say: “ws Алов become Moslms.” In this sentence, he evidently contrasts theory‏ 
with practice, and the passage also offers a valuable instance of Muhammed’s own conception of Islám‏ 
at that stage. As might have been expected he rdds that it consists in obedience to Allâh and His‏ 
Messenger, and sacrificing wealth and personality to the cause of the faith (vv. 15-16). Believers‏ 
«did: not, by embracing Islâm, benefit either the Prophet or Allah, bat the latter benefitted them by‏ 
his guidance (vv. 17-18). One oaunot fail to perceive the altered tone in Muhammed’s speech,‏ 
assumed in the consciousness of his power., It was also quite justifiable in view of the rudeness‏ 
of the Tamimite ambassadors, and fixes the date of the address decisively. The pieces of this exhorta-‏ 
tion seem to be simultaneous or very nearly so. - t rn‏ 

If Mohammed wes able to adopt such language, it is small wonder that he dreamt of.lead- 
ing the now greatly inoreased forces of the Moslim army against the Emperor Heraclias, who 
shortly before had made himself master of Syria, and had several Arab tribes, as well as Jows 
' jn his army. It was probably his brother Arabs, whom Muhammed was most anxious to induce 
to forsake their Christian patrons, since he could hardly hope to carry the Mogli arms beyond 
the border of Asia. He was, however, fully alive to the dangers connected with an expedition 
against the better trained Greek troops. This meant warfare on adifferent soale from that to 
which he had hitherto been accustomed. Asa tentative move he made two speeches, the firat 
of which (Séra i ix. 28-97) in some respect resembles the one just discussed, Muhammed repeats 
that family ties or worldly interest must be second to the love for Allâh and His Prophet 
АША had supported them in tho pest year at Honein witha large though invisible агу, 
just as he had done at Badr, and given them the viotory over the infidels. 


. When Muhammed had set out to take Mecca, many Bedouin tribes had disappointed him. 
He severely censured those who were ‘‘left behind,” and, as & punishment, they received none of 
the spoil gained in the expeditions against the Jewish clans (Sra xlviii. 15), In order to grve ` 
them an opportunity of redeeming their former laxity, Muhammed summoned them to join 
the forces which were sent against the Byzantines. I have little doubt that only these are 
meant by the expreasion “ people of rehement valour” (Stra xlviii. 16), and not the followers of 
Moseilima against whom Muhammed never inteaded sending an army. Considering the perils 
of this expedition Muhammed wished to have among his troops only able-bodied warnors who 
could cope with the Greek soldiers. In the less serious raids undertaken heretofore many had, 
no doubt, taken parf who were not proof against the fatigues of real warfare, but underwent 
some hardship for the sake of the spoil The next verse (17) seems to have been revealed in 
order to keep these people out rather than from purely humane motives. If such persons lost 
their share of the booty, it mattered little, beceuse they would be rewarded for their obedience 


with the enjoyments of paradise. 

The majority of voluntary and involuntary converts were not yet prepared to risk life and 
limb from sheer enthusiasm for Islim, and did not respond to Muhammed's call to arms as 
willingly as he might have expected. He had to bring all his powers of eloquence to bear in 
arder to ovefoome their reluctance. In a long speech (ёге ix. 88-78) he charges Believers with 
‘preferring the comforts of this world to the next. Ho threatens them with heavy punishment, 
шоны тусе шш шлш 
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and recalls to their minds how Allih had assisted him, whon he, accompanied by a single‏ 
friend,” had hidden himself during his escape from Mecca. While several phrases and expres-‏ 
sions in this speech manifest its olose relationship with ihe first part of this stra, it‏ 
endeavours to re-kindle the zeal of the Moslims for religious war. The words: “He made the .‏ 
word (kalima) of the unbelievers the lowest (v. 40) are undontedly an allusion to the Ohristian '‏ 
faith of the enemy. If, he says, worldly gaiu were near at hand, and the march short, they would‏ 

follow readily (v. 42), and in this manner he goes on blaming those who remained at home under 

various pretoxts,7 and were therefore classed among the “Hypocrites” (vv. 65, 68, 69). 








During the expedition Muhammed returned to the same subject, and expressed his indig- 
uation against those who in spite of his entreaties stayed at home (v. 74-81). They were glad 
to remain behind for such paltry reasons as tho heat of the scason (v. 82). He declared that he 
would never again allow them to join any expedition (v. 84), and forbade praying at their 
graves (v. Bb). Tt grieved him to perceive that tho belief of the newly converted tribes was ` 
very superficial. He again laid down the rule for thoso who were exempt from military 
service, vit., the weak, the sick, and those who wero too poor to arm themselvee.9 Yet others 
who were [able-bodied and] wealthy asked leave to stay bchind j 


H Muhammed was indignant against thoso lately converted, he was much more во against 
Medinians who were guilty of the same deroliction of daty, and set a bad example to others. In 
the address consisting of the verses 120-128 he censured that portion of the army which was 
under the command of Abd АША b. Ubeyy, asd numbered many Jews among its ranks, The 
laser are alluded to in the usual term “of those in whose heart is sickness” (v. 126), and 
Beliovers are expected to fight them, 


At any rate Mubammed's wish to overawe the Byzantine army by an overwhelming 
Moslim force was not fulfilled, and the expedition terminated in the bloodless demonstration 
of Tabak, whence the army returned to Medina. No risk of life had been incurred, and those 
who had remained at home regretted it, being profuse in excuses which were entirely ignored, 
In an address on the matter (vv. 95-120) Muhammed was particularly severe against those 
Bedonins who were “the keenest in disbelief and hypocrisy and readiost to ignore the bounds 
which Allah has revealed” (v. 98). Others, he said, gave their contribution unwillingly, and 
were only waiting for the fortune to turn against Muhammed (v. 99), though some of them were 
dinoere Moslims (v. 100). Now here we may observe an interesting phenomenon. The social 
equality which had established itself during the iniatory stages of Islâm, commenced to under- 
go a slight change, as soon as the faith was supported by political power. Muhammed himself 
took the first step to create а kind of aristocracy by giving the '' Fugitives ”.the foremost 
rank in the favour of Allâh. The rank next to them was occupied by the Medinian “ Helpera” 
(v. 101). This was but natural. It would have been ап insult to those who nearly twenty 
years before had given up home and family, and in some cases fortunes, and ова their lot 
with an outlaw, to tank them with poor Bedouins who now ran after Islâm because it paid 

In the verses following these Muhammed describes the “ hypocrito” penitents and those 
who had built a mosque with misohievous intentions? (ү, 102-108). In oppositiou to the latter 
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Fe places “ the mosque founded on piety," & well as the position of the believers, and tho fate 
awaiting them as laid down in Toráh, Gospel and Qorén (v. 109-118). The next portions of 
these rather incoherent speeches date from the same time. Verse 114 whioh refers either to the 
memory of Abu TAlib, or Muhammed's mother, is evidenily in some way connected with 
varse 81, and seems to form the reply to a query based on Sfra xix. 46. The interpretation 
(given in verse 115) that Abraham only promised, but did not actually pray for his father, is 
oanning rather than dignified, because the tone of the verse alluded to impresses the reader 
with the iden that Abraham did pray. Tho word tabarra'a (verse 115) gives a olno why this 
sermon was joined to the one at the beginning во as to form one sára. Verso 119 standing 
alone, at length grants perdon to some of those censured in a former speech of the same stra 
(ту. 88 sqg.). ' 


Although the expedition to Tabük did not bring the desired result, yet it added largely to 
tha number of new converta, or at least subjects of Muhammed on the basis of a treaty. Find- 
ing the latter. however, not to his taste, Muhammed, in the following year, charged his cousin 
Aliyy to meet the pilgrims assembled at Mecca, and to read in their presence а proclamativa 
wkich declared all compacts made with unbelievers null and void. Although this “ Renuu- 
cigkion," which forms the first part of Sdra ix., does not appear in the usual form of revelations, 
it was embodied in the Qorda, but without the introductory formula “ In the name of All&h the 
Merciful, the Compasaionate." This was, indeed, superfluous, since it is &nnounoed as a beri 
(reaunciation) and an adds (proclamation), both “emanating from Allah and His messengu 
(vv. 1-8), It is therefore not Muhammed who violates the treaty, but Allàh Himself, the 
Prophet being only hi» tool. Hxempt were only the holders of a compact until a given teria 
(vv. 4-6). After the elapse of the [four] sacred months infidels were to be regarded as outlaws, 
anc Moslims were-free to kill them by any msans in their power, unless they confessed Islam 
(vv. 5-12). In order not to leave any doubt which months were meant, he explains the matter 
in an appendix (vv. 36-37), and denounces the pagan custom of changing one of these months 
wita another if more convenient. — There is, however, some uncertainty about the date of the 
Piece vv. 18-22. Noldeke, following Moslim interpreters, is inclined to retrodate these verses 
to the time before the conquest of Mecos, although the word Aammá (“ they solicited,” sis, to 
drive thee ont, verse 13) speaks against such a theory. It seems rather that this verso contains 
a reminisoencs of the unsuccessful attempt undertaken by Muhammed two years before leaving 
Mecca to spread Islam among the inbabitants of Tüif. His wrath against these people was al! 
the greater, as even after the conquest of Mecca they entered into a coalition with the Hawksin 
tribes to fight against Mohammed. Defeated at Honein (Shawwil A. 8), they retired into their 
city which the Prophet besieged in vain. It is, therefore, natural that he was not content tu 
entrast their punishnient to АША alone (ү. 12), but egged Believers on to continue fighting 
them with the assistance of Allah. Like other infidela they must not be permitted to “ visit"* 
ihe holy city even outside the sacred season, because this privilege is in future accorded 
exclusively to Moslims. 


A further comment on the same prohibition is given in the section wv. 28-87, in whioh 
idolaiers are declared to be “unclean,”® and must therefore not come near the sacred places 
“after the termination of the present year. Such prohibition clashed, however, with the com- 
merccal interest of the believing population of Mecca, This was a rather serious objection, 
which Muhammed could not answer, exoept by the assurance that Allah would compensate them 
for any loss of trade sustained in consequence of his command (v. 28). j ; 
———M————————— MM MÀ —— I 
™ Noldoke, p. 168. * Bee below. 
* A] Beidháwi refers v. 12 te the Jews who endeavoured to drire Muhammed out of Medina, but qf. т. lá 
§ Tradition makes him pray for the conversion of the city, I. I. 188. 
P Co perform the‘umra which means an occasional visit to Mocoa for the parpoess of performing the minor 
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After their expulsion from Mecca many Jews had made common cause with Heraclius, and 
in Muhammed's eye still constituted some danger to Islam. The Prophet seems to have feared - 
that their spiritual influence might become harmful gfter his death. We have seen before that 
on several occasions Muhammed tried to foist upon the Jews the stamp of pagnniam.109 
Returning to this old charge Muhammed enjoins Moslims again to fight those who held many 
things lawful which Allah and His messenger had forbidden, but they did even not follow 
the law of their own faith (v. 29). In order to bear out the accusation of Jewish heathenism, ' 
Muhammed charged them with venerating Esra as the son of God, in the samo manner as the 
Christians did with Jesus (v. 80). The sole basis for this charge is the ciroumatance that Exra 

was responsible for many institutions in the Rabbiniosl code, which appeared to differ from 
the written law, but this alleged sonship is an invention of Muhammed for the purpose 
alluded to above. If Mosiims were to look upon Jews as проп polytbeists, their influence 
in such quarters which stood outside the immediate control of Muhammed or any future head 
of the Moslim churoh, was not to be feared. Like unto Ohristinns they took, he said, 
their Rabbis as Lorde (а: 44, plural of rab), and very shrewdly Muhammed described these 
" Lords" in the same term, as in his own first revelation. ““ They take their Rabbis, and monks 
as Lords beside Allâh, and also the Messiah the son of Maryam, while they have bepn com. 
manded only to worship one God, there is no God but He, exalted be he above those which they 
join with him" (v. 81). The theological observations attached to this disclosure explain tbem- 
solves (vv. 82-88), ws., that Muhammed is the true messenger. Rather sharp is the assertion 
that many of the Rabbis and monks eat the wealth of men for nought (v. 34), although as far 
as Jews are concerned it was in medieval times not the custom to pay’ tho spiritual heads 
of communities, 


I place here the verse vii. 156 which refers to the conversion of some Jews and Christians, 
This is clear from the words: “they find written down with them in the Torth and Gospel.” 
Also the words “making lawful for them what is good and making unlawful evil things, and 
setting down for them their restrictions, and yokes which were upon them ” are unmistakeable, 
It seems to mo that the verse was revealed chiefly in reference to the conversion of the Jew Abd 
Alláh b. Salim which took place in the year 8.1 The next piece, as far as verge 172, is a 
homily commenting on the same incident. The conversion of Abd Allâh to whioh Moalim 
traditionists &tteoh the greatest importance, gave Mnhammed an opportunity of proclaiming 
himself once more the Apostle of mankind in general, and of recalling several episodes of the 
history of Israel. He mentions the twelve tribes, the command given to Moses to striko the 
rook," and other matters discussed in previous speeches. The “Covenant of the Book" (168). 
bears a striking resemblance to the “ Book of the Covenant" (Exod. xxiv. 7). The versed 171-172, 
speaking of the children of Adam bearing witness against themselves, seem to be based on, or 
tt leant influenced by, a Midrásk (Canticles I. 4) according to which God, when about to reves] 
bhe law of Sinai, demanded from the people a pledge that they would observe it. After rejecting 
the Patrisrohs and Prophets, God accepted the children as hostages, 

There only now remains Sára v. which, however, offers {difficult problems for the arrange- 
ment of ita portions in their proper places. Before attempting this task we must briefly survey 
the conditions under which they were revealed, In the 10th year of the Hijra Muhammed started, 
at the head of an immense orowd of pilgrims to pay the famous visit to his native city which is 
known as his last. The dogmas and rites of the Moslim church had then been already settled 
not only im the outlines, but also in many details. Muhammed himself was so far advanced. in 
Jeers, ол to make him think of his natural end. Knowing the character and prejudices of the 
Arabs, and being aware that the belief of a large number of believers was but superficial, his 
mind was filled with apprehensions about his future. Experience had taught him that but for 
his personal infinenoe tbe differences of interest and femper would have caused splits in the 
community which endangered the safety of the faith. Tribal hostilities, so often quenched by 
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his exertions, might break out at any moment when he was removed, and end in civil war. 
Most of the ritual duties were a heavy burden on the masses, which were far from grasping their 
wearing. Not lees undesirable was the moral code. It was hard that the smallest bit of pilfer- 
ing was punishable. Wine and dioe were to be abhorred, and the freedom of the chase to be 

° restricted, not to mention other laws, Muhammed waa well aware that his people could not be 
educated up to his ideal with one stroke. The warnings had о be repeated over and over 
again. Such speeches of а deuteronomio character form the framework of Sira v., the bulk 
of which was preached on the occasion of the last pilgrimage in the presence of q huge 
congregation. 

We oan take it for granted that Muhammed. таз acquainted with the Jewish interpretation 
of the character of the Deuteronomy as а repetitional injunction of the Law (MishndA Térdh). 
Why not follow this example? Asan exterior deuteronomio feature in the first portion af our 
sire I regard the three instances of aly«uma (“today ”) (vv. 4, 5, 7), which in the same appli< 
oaticn is partiowlarly frequent in the Biblical book of Deuteronomy, 


Of this book the reader is already reminded in the opening words of verse 1 of our 
túra ‘-yerreaponding to Deut. iv. 18, 28: xxix. 8, vis., the injunstion to keep covenants of 
which Muhammed had set such & good example by his-baráa. The regulations with regard to 
forbidden articles of food (vv. 4-7) stand parallel to Dent. xii. 16, 20, 97; xiv. $21.5 The 
verses 2-3 are regarded by Nóldeko as having bean revealed before the conquest of Месса, 
beosuse they ordain that pagan pilgrims to the Ka'ba should remain unmolested. This is, however, 
barcly admissible. Itis not to be assumed that Muhammed would have styled the deity to be 
worshipped by these heathen visitors as “their Rabb,” becanse he employed just this term from 
the beginning in a strictly antagonistic sense. The verses refer to future pilgrimages. 
Mukammed warns Believers not to revive the oli hatred, nor to bear. grudge against those 
Meccan families which had been hostile almost to the last, but were.now Moslims.. The large ' 
meetings to be expected at Mocca inspired him with fear that old feuds might break out afresh 
to she desecration of the holy spot and season, and the same fear rings through a sermon 
shortly to follow. Verse 5 is the famous “verse of the Їп,” and reflects verses like Deut. iv. 8, 
and quite a host of others, As a supplement to the prayer ritual appears an ordimation io 
аза the hands with water prior to the performance of the same, or if this should not be within 
reach, with sand’ (vv. 8-9). Verse 10 is deuteroncmic for Süra ii. 285 and the parallel verges. 
Tha topio of verse 3 is with verbal repetition of the case," taken up again in. the verses 11 
and 14,5 The group 15-17 has а similar tendency. Noldeke leaves a large margin forit between 
thd years 2 and 7, but it seems that Muhammed had Moses’ farewell speech in his mind. The 
“ ocvenant ” (v. 15) recalls Deut. xxxiii. 2, and the “twelve chiefs” are alluded to, ibid. v. 5. 
Allth's word to the “children of Israel" recalls quite generally the blessing of verse 1 of the 
same ohepter.- Asa matter of oourse the tone of Muhammed’s. imitation. is on & level with 
his own taste, ая well as the needs and intellects of his audience, The next verse (16) stating 
that the Band Israil broke the compact, and were cursed, and hardened their heart, forged the 
law and forgot part of it (Deut. xxviii. 15-69), is trite enough, and served to give fulness to the 
speech. Lesa worn is the reproach addressed to the Obristians thas to their forgetfulness it 
гмах due that the church was split up in secta betwixt which there existed enmity and hatred 
“ nntil the Day of Resurrection” (v. 17). 

As a supplement to this criticism, the compilers of the Qorda have placed at the end of the 
etrc a narrativo piece (vv. 109-190) which contains an admonition addressed by Alh to 
Jesus From the “table” mentioned in verse 112 the whole айга has its name. The tendency 
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of the narrative is laid down in the verses 116-119, vis., that Jesus commanded to worship only 
one God. He is, consequently, not responsible for the origin of the dogma of the Trinity 
which was only due to corruption and forgebfulness (see verse 17). Although it is hazarious 
to say anything definite with regard to the age of this piece, it seems somewhat older than 
verse 17 in which we may see a reference to it. Its Medinian origin is however, berond 
doubt on acoonnt of verse 110. 


Now towards the end of this piece (verse 118) Jesus prays that Alláh may forgive hia fol- 
lowers’ sins, and to this the verses 18.19-seem to respond. The term “ Possessors of the Writ” 
refers in this instance to Ohristians alone. It is noticeable that here as well as in verse 17 
Muhammed regards the Christians with much complacency. He only reproaches them with for- 
getfulness, as we have seen, promises them that he, while explaining to them muoh of the Book | 
made unintelligible by them, will also fongive thom much. The following protest against the 
apotheosis of Jesus is strangely devoid of all sharpness. Even when commenting on the 
circumstance that [Jews and] Christians called themselves “ Sons and beloved of Allah” whilst 
they were only mortals (y. 21), he is nof so bitter as usual, . The reason seems to be that the 
failure of the expedition of Tabûk had taught Muhammed to abstain from reviling so large a 
Christian power. The offete Jews could be abused with impunity. Mohammed must certainly 
have feared that after his death the Moslim armies might be defeated by Christian ones, to the 

lows of many Arab tribes, which only v little while ago had been converted to Islam. — Verse 22, 
` of uncertain date, has been placed, here on account of v. 18. 


Deuteronomio are further the verses 41-55. Verse 45 repeats the idea of Séra iv. 48, 
whilst verse 49 is a roiteration of Skra i. 178-175, yet modifying it in the way of clemenoy. 
This furnishes some evidence that the piece v. 49-55 is Inter than the other. The verses 04-68 
very conspicuously form a repetition of the scathing remarks in 84-0 ii. 61, 257-258 ; iv. 94 ; 
ix, 84, roproducing the gist of these verses, as a comparison would show at a glance. 


OF very late dato is the sermon Súra vi. 117-151 and partly of deuteronomio character, 
ulthongh nothing definite can be said with rogard to the occasion on which it-was revealed. 
The ги ег detailed denunciation of various heathen rites, sach as tho killing of children and the 
restriction observed with respect to using certain animals for food allow the suggestion that 
this speech also was addrossed to tho pilgrims assembled in Mecca. 


Tho verse v. 69,9 being evidently & misinterpretation of some words in Numb, xi, 28, 
reproaches tho Jows with limiting the omnipotence of Allah. The verse is one of those which 
ou acconnt of its strongly anthropomorphistic character caused Moslim theologians consider- 
able difflulties. But just tlus is an argument in favour of ita late date, showing a time when 
Muhammed had ceased to sco any danger in such figures of speech. 


Deutoronomic are also tho versos 89-90 which repeat, although perhaps not on the same 
occasion, prescriptions discnssod at the beginning of the sre. Verse 91 repeats in a some- 
what extended form the command given in Süra lxvi. 2. The verses 92-94 recapitulate єй 
well as emphasize the prohibition of wine and gamblirg, warned against in Séra ii, 216. The 
interdiction of statues and divining arrows is also added. The next verses (95-97) treat of the 
killing of game which is unlawful on sacred ground. The transgression of this command 
is to be expiated by an offering. In much more precise terms than in Sdra ii. 188 the Ka‘ba 
is now appoinfed to form the “ Qibla for men." Verse 101 is the reply to a query which, the 
traditionists assert, was asked with regard to the frequency with which Believers were expected 
to perform the pilgrimage. The angry tone of the answer is, however, unsuitable to the zeal 
of pious Believers. The query seems to have been of a perplexing nature, and I donbt the 

" genuineness of the wholé verse. Verse 102 abolishes the ancient custom of observing rules with 
regard to the eating of certain camels.” One of these classes termed bahira will make it clear 
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why Muhammed did not adopt the name Bak:ra!? for himself; the second part of the verse 
as wel as verse 105 seems to refer again to Jews. Finally the regulations concerning wills 
and bequests (vv. 105-108),! and tho warning to be truthful when giving evidence renew 
commands given long before (ii. 176; vi. 153). 


І have still tu mention several pieces which aro of во uncertain date that it is not possible 
even ;o suggest anything as to their places. Of these are the throu verses lxxxv. 9-11 which 
are evidently Modinian, but this is all that can be gail about them with certainty. Surd lxxii. 
90 isa very late repetition of the refrain of Sára liv. (17, 22, etc.), but with a more practical 
aim. The verse is suggestive of Muhammed becoming advanced in years and more experienced 
as regards human nature. Long nightly devotions were not so essential for those who kept the 
chief duties of Islâm. 

(To be continved.) 
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LETTERS FROM PORTUGUESE CAPTIVES IN CANTON, WRITTEN IN 
1584 AND 1536. 


BY DONALD FELGUBON. 
(Continued from 2. 451.) 


€ Trelado de hãa carta que da Ohina veo a qual carta esoreueo Ohristonáó Vieyra 
Vasco Caluo que 185 estão captiuos os quaes forão da companhia dos 
embaixadores que leuou fernão Peres anno de 1520. 


Na era de 1520 a xxiij. dias de Janeiro partimos pera o Rey da China em Mayo estausmos 
com o Rey em Nanquim dali mandou q nos fossemos а cidade de Piquim diante pera nos la dar 
o despacho & ij. de Agosto se esoreyeo а Cantão do que era passado com el rey ate então chega- 
rio as cartas a Jorge botelho Diogo Onluo que eszanão em в Ilha onde se fax mercadoria por 
tanto não se torna & escreuer porque o tempo requere breuidade e pouca leitura. Em feue- 
reiro entrou o Rey em Piquim e esteue doente tres meges falleçeo do dia siguinte que nos viesse- 
mos a Cantão com ho presente que viria o Rey nouo que erüo por elle a outra cidade que пов 
mandaria o despacho a Cantão | Partimos de Pequim a xxij. de Mayo chegamos a xxij. de Sep- 
tembro a Cantão porque a guia vinha a sua vontade de vagar. / a causa de se não tomar o presente 
be esta. ^ 

Quando fernão perez chegou ao porto da Ohins mandou aos linguoas que fizessem cartas eom 
vinha capitão moore trasis embaixador pera о Rey da Ohina os lingoas as [f. 104 т] fiserão 
ao custome da terra assi capitão moor e embaixador vem & terra da Oinha por mandado do Rey 
dos fanges com pareas vem pedir o selo segundo custume во snfior do mundo filho de Deos pera 
lhe ser obediente. segundo custume por esta carta fomos recebidos em terra, esta he: & sustancia 
da carta que fizerão sem darem conta della a fernKo peres nem elle em nenhum tempo ser de tal 
sabedor momente ов lingoas desião que а carta estcua bem feita segundo o custume e љ sustaneia 
della Calauão. 

Em a çidade de Pinguim foy dentro nas casas do Rey aberta в carta del Rey nosso Siñor ө 
foy nella achado ao ‘Benes do que os lingoas esorsuerão pareçoo lhe a todos que enganosamte 
emtraramos na terra da China pera Ibe vera terra que era caso de engano м deferença das 
Jaras foy escrita а carta ao Rey mandou o Rey que não fossemos mais a suas casas fazer Reue- 
renjia e tiuasem gente e guarda em nos | о custume dos embaixadores em Piquim he metelos em 
“pães cases de grandes curraos ө aly estão fechados ао primeiro dia da lua e ba 15 dias-da lua 
vão as cases do Rey delles a pee delles em sendsyros com cabrestros de palha e vin farar 5. 
mensuras diante dehum muro das casas do Rey todos em ordem com ambos os jiolhos no chão 

48 Bec Oh. IL. - U Bee ii 175-176 ; fr. 144. 
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© a cabeça o o rosto na terrá- debruços assi estão. ates que os mandão а lenktar .5. vezos a osta 
parodo dali tornão se а meter nos ourraea fechados a esta renerençia mandarão qui não fossemos 

forão os linguoas pergiltados porã fixerfo carta falsa ff. 105] e não conforme a del Rey 
Nosso 8 diserfio que as fizerão ao custame ds Okina que а carta del Rey nosso 8* vinha cerrada ө 
asellada que se não podia leer nem abrir que аша de ser dada a el Rey em sua mão que eramos 
de longe terra e que não sabiamos o custume da China que. gra grande que que ao diante o 
saberiamos quo elles nio tinhão culpa pois que fiserto a carta ao custume não se contentarão os 
mandarys da reposta farão preguntados cada hum donde er&o forão presos isto tanto que o Rey 
fallegeo ¢. moços seus sernidores. 2 
{ Chegou o Rey a hîla vila que esta duas legoas da cidade- de Pim өш Janeiro da era de 

-MDxxi.esteue iulgüdo hum seu parente que se alouantou oontra elle o o mandou queimar 
depois de emforcado e aly entrou em despacho noso porque lhe. foro traxides tros cartas contra 
оа portugexos hla de dous mandarys em Piquim outra dos mandarys de Cantão outra dos 
Melays cujos sustancias são estas f. manderys que foro & Ilha de mercadoria a Receber os direytos 
per mandado dos mandarys de Cantão fasem saber ao -Rey como elles forko em ta] anno e dia 
era arecadar os direytos virão gentes frangos com muitas armas e bombardas gentes fortes е 
não pagauko os direytos segundo o custume e fazem forças e assi ouuirão diser q estes gentes 
tinhão tomado Malaca a roubada e muita gente morta que o Rey não lhe deuia reçeber seu pre- 
sito.e se lho diissosse reçober que disossern com que. Reinos'confinsua o Reino.dos fanges q os 
mandasse, q.08 não deuis [f. 105 т] de Receber. 

Deria а carta dos mandaris de Cantão quo os franges não querião pagar os direytos e que toma- 
não os direitos aos Syamis e бв prenditio e lhe asclauão os seus juncos e punhão guardas nelles e não 
lhe deixau&o fazer mercadoria nem pagar os direytos o tinhão hits fortaleza feita de pedra cuberta de 
telha e сетоайз dartelharia e dento muitas armas e que furtsu&o ches- que os comio asados e que 
vinhão а Cantão por força e que traziam bombardas em somas dessubrindo os Rios que tirauão bom- 
bardas diante a cidade em outros lugares defessos. 


Dixião os melajos que o embaixador del Rey de Portugnal que estaua na terra da Ohina que não 
vinha de verdade que falsamente era vindo a terra da Obina pera enganar ө que andauamos а ver as 
terras ө que logo vinhamos sobre ellas o como na terre punhamos hia pedra e tinhamos casa logo 
auiamos a terra рог nossa que assi fizeramos em Malaca e em outras partes que eramos ladrões : / dixia 
hum mandiry grande que per carta Ihe pidiamos asento ou casas em Cantão pera estarem franges que 
lhe pareçia muito mal que em тев do obediençia que lhe podiamos asenta na terra Disse ogtry mandi- 
rym que па ега de .MDxx, na Ilha de mercadoria os franges lhe quebrarão a carapuça ө lhe dergo 
pancadas e o prenderão indo elle arecadar os direytos per mandado dos manderjs de Cantão / а estas 
cousas respondeo el Rey que esta gente. não sabem nossos (f. 106] custumes manso os irão sabendo 
disse que ficase o despacho p* dentro ds cidade de Pequim logo entrau e no megmo dia adoeceo daly a tres 
meses falleceo sem despachar nada, Desta reposta que o Hey deu não forão os grandes muy contentes е 
mandou logo o Rey а Cantão que ha fortaleza que osportugeses tinhão feita que Iha derribassem e agai 
toda а podoação que não queria пепһйа mercadoria eam nenhüa nação que se alguem viesse que ae 
mandaria tornar e logo pertir£o caminho de Cantão gue tirassem а limpo o que lhe diserão se era 
verdade ou não. Оз manderts de Cantão não fizerão assi senão pera Roubar fizerão armadas e 
por engano dalles per força tomarão os que vierem e os Rouberem, 

Tanto que chegamos а Cantão nos leuarto diante do pochacy e nos mandou kuar a hilas cams do 
troncos que estão nos alleoqoeTs dos mantimentos e nellas não quis Thome pJz entrar e os tronqueiros 
nes derão dentro hilas cagas em que estinemos trinta e tres dias e daqui leuarão a Thome pls oom seis 
pessoas а cadea do Pochagy que chamto libanco e а mim com quatro pessoas а cadea do tomeçi | onde 
estinemos pressos des meses em. poder de Thome Pix estaus toda а fazenda dauko nos Regra pomo 
soltos eramos muito vigiados emp lugares apartados dos presos neste meo tempo mandarão chamar 
Thome pix e toda a oomp&nhis о amelcaçe que então era / assi chamaram os melajos dise que mandana 
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o Rey q entregasse ol Rey nosso Sr а terra do Malaca aos melajos que Ihe tinhão tomeda respondeo 
Thome рїх que não vinha a ysso nem oonuinha a elle em tal fallar que da carta que [f. 106 v] trazia lhe 
daria rezko que dal não sabia Perguntou que gente sais em Malaca quo elle sabia que avia nella trezentos 
aomês portugeses е que em Conchim pouco mais respondeo que tinha Malace quatro mill hom8 
armas no шар e ha terra hora erão juntos hcra espalhados e em Ceilão que não tinhão cto 
destas perguntas nos tenue de giolhos quatro horas acabado de se enfadar mandou cada hum a 
wdea donde estana. 


A quatorse dias dagosto de .MDrxij. lançon o pochaci a Tome pis corínas nas mãos eos da com- 
2anhis cormas e ferros nos pees as cormas aseladas nos puleos o nos tomarão toda a fazenda que 
tinhamos assi com cadeas nos pescoças e per méc da cidade nos leuarüo a case do anchuçi ali nos 
«uobrurüo as prises e nos deitarão outras mais fortes cadens nas pernas cormas aselados e cadeas nos 
2escosos o dali nos mandarão a esta cadea a entrada da oadea morreo Antonio Dalmeida das prisões 
-ortes que traxiamos os braços inchados as pernas rocadas des cadeas estreytas / isto oom determinação 
que dali a dous dias nos matarem antes de ser noite deitarko а Thome pls outras de nouo e o leuarko 
a elle soo descalço sem barrette / cum apupadas de rapazes a cadea de oancheufg por ver a fazenda que 
aos tomarão que se avia descrener e escreuião dex a furtanko trezentos ов mfdarTs escrintes que pre- 
sente estanão agsi lalJeefoy o рооһ&су arichnçi dizer x hum mandarim chamado oeuhi que pois portugeses 
antrarão na Ilha e pera que era ter nos que vinhamos а ver a terra que-eramos ladrões que morresse 
mqs logo | Respondeo о ceuhi tu queres soabar todcs estes sen do de embaixada ora веја falsa ora verda- 
deyra mandar Ihe [f. 107] logo quebrar as prisões eu escreuerey a el Rey segundo sua vontade se fara 
raquelle siguinte dia nos quebrarão as prisões que so аз tiusramos mais hum dia todos morreramos. 
3 tornarão a trazer а esta cadem a Thome pix. - з 


- А fazenda q nos tomarão crão vinte quintães de Ruybarbo mil e quinhentas ou seis centas peças 
Че seda riquas obra de quatro mil lenços de seda que os chis chamão xopas de naquim e mito- 
avanos е mais tros aRobas dalmisquere em poo tres mille tantos papos dalmiscere quatro mill Ө 
quinhentos teses de prata e setenta on oitenta teses douro e outras peças de prata e todos os vestidos 
peças de preço assi portugesas como da Obina o pcoho de Jorge botelho ingenso Roçamolla cascasde 
artaruga акп pimenta e outras mendexas estas forto entregues na feitoria do cancheufo como fazenda 
іе ladrões o presente del Rey Nosso айог quo mandaua ao Hey da Ohina esta na feitoria do Po- 
shuncy a sustancia das peças e quantas o de que sorte mo não alembra bem porem а soma he de 
mil e quinhentos açima porque o caderno oom cutros papeis de sustancia louarão e as arcas que 
=omarão de vestidos e meterão oom a fezenda | na пао de Diogo caluo ficarão as pessoas seguintes 
Vasco caluo, esteuão fernandes escrinão Agostinho fernandes mestre simko luis despenseiro João 
dalanquer João fernandez Diogo da Ilha do mestre e marinheiros Ао aluarez e quatro moços 
Joko fernandez guzarate Ро Jauo do mestre Gaspar de estenão fernandez Gonçalo de Vasco càlpo 
э por serem oonhecidos em Cantão e dizerem que erão da embaixada escaparão os outros forão 
одов presos e metidos nesta cadea Пеев morrarão a fome delles afogados Simão lingoa e ba- 
lante alli foro pressos alli morrerfio aqni nesta cadea derãolhe com hum maço na cabeça assi o 
matarão [f. 107 v] Simão baralante que estaus no chfichefu morrerão acoutes trazendo ja cabas 
зов pescoços com seteçentos que morrerão assi ов portugeses fazendas e berços que forão com 
alles tudo foy roubado a menos se ouue pera el Rey a fazenda darmação que Vasco caluo tinha 
toda roubada do conoonçepasi que foy pera Pequim de maneira que nada não ficou. 


Bertholamea soares que ега em patane e Lopc de Gots è Syon Vicente aluares criado de Simão 
Jandrede o padre mergulhão que era em Syon vieram па ere de .MDzxxi. e estando Diogo caluo no 
porto de mercadoria armada dos Qhts deu sobre elles porque vinhão ов juncos oje hum e de menhãs 
outro de Syon e forão tomados dellos per engano delles pelsjando forfo leuados a Nanto o seus escraos 
з muitas fazendas tudo roubado e elles feridos o zadre mergulhão morreo pelej&do for&o trasidos as 
sadeas de Cantão com ferros e prisões aqui forã> afogados trazendo tauoas ја que morensem por 
zadrdes do mar / aleuantar&olhe que se querido erger oom as cadeas não sendo assi tudo no tempo que | 
aegou Martim Affonso e por não verem os outros portugese que traxiko dos nauios assi forão todos 
mortos, 


х 
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Os cinquo juncos qne no porto de mercadoria ficarão na era de mill e quinhentos e vinte e hum 
quatro do Rey de Malaca hum do Rey do Patane .f. hum de francisco гоїх outro do Jorge aluarez є 
dous outros e Diogo caluo tanto que partio forko todos roubados da gonte darmada esauão n vista 
de Diogo caluo a maior parte leuon o anchiançi e o ampochi e capitães e pro de n&to e parte darmada 
e grande parte ouue o Rey e daqui se aredou е se furtou muita ө se arecadou pera o Rey por fazenda 
de ladrões / Os Junoos forão repartidos [f. 108] o de franeisco rote Jorge aluarez forão dados aor 
capas o nclles se forko os del Rey de Patane aos malajos e outro acs вуашев doutro não sei tudo foy 
avido por fazenda deladrües des grosas fezendas que destes iuncosounerão os mandarTs ordenarüo que 
nào escapasse portugues por que em nenhum dessem cdta destas fazendas quo erão ronbadas, 








No mesmo anno vierão do patane dos outros iuncos em que vinhão Bertholameu Soarez do Byam 
‘outro em que vinha lopo de Goes | os portugeses como ja disse manhosamente delles tomados por 
força e vier&o a Nanto ө assi oom recados fallsos sahia a gente em terra e prendião nos porque vinhão 
espalhados oje hum de manhta outro finalmente qne todos forko pressos, | nos mesmos iuneos logo 
cortarüo as cabeças aoe capitães mestres pilotos mercadoros como tinhão fazenda o outro rebotalho 
trouxeram a cadea em que morrerão dizem de mil e qninhentos pessoas ariba aforn as cabeças dos 
mortos que era grando quititade pollos roubar aleuantarão lhe que trazião portugeses а torra per 
estas cadeas de Cantão forão afogados delles muitos mortos as pancadas e а fome nas cadeas de 
maneira quo de toda esta copia de gente que antre todos serifo dous mill nto eecapario mais de 
sesenta bargantes que soltarfio.e obra de cinquoenta molheres e шеріпов de que depois morrerüo a 
metade estes so foro pera Byam. 


/ 

Hum Syame chamado chü&coant&o hum seu hirmão e qntros tres syames forto na praça descabocados 
е feitos os corpos em troncos porque deziko que trazião portngescsaterra por cousas falsas ў lhe aleuan- 
tarflo tanto quo os mandaris ouuerko as fazendas а mão а mor parte e menos pera о Rey não lho min- 
gou raius [f.108 v] pera os matar diriKo os mandarts que soltassem estes que ero pas conheçidas 
que farião elles Syames cartes contra hos mandarTs das fazendas que lhes tomarfo quo os mandarts 
pasarifio mal que milhor era dar fundo a tudo por tal qno nunca ве soubese / Ordenarko de não reçe- 
ber nenhum estrangeiro na china e por esta causa destas fazendas o da dos cinquo iuncos forko oa 
mandaris muito ricos estas que furtarko ba gran tempo que não estão em Cantão forio mandados 
pera outras gonernanças segundo seus coustumes agora som sobidos os mores do Reino, 


Na era de, MDxxi. Veo ver Martim Affonso de Melo com cinquo naos nauios hum iunoo de 
Malaca | a gente que дпа ficou ho esta „f do nauio de Diogo de mello ов que morrerão no nauio Manoel 
chamarro, Јоко Quoresma, Vasco Gil, Во aluares João viz Lopo goncaluez João soares Ро bouno 
Aluaro perdigão manuel alls João pinto Jogo carrasco Bastião gonçalues homês darmas hum 
clerigo Јово do peral mestre Bras gonçalues contramestre francisco pls marinheiro Aluaro annea 
condestabre Affonse annes bombardeyro JoKo Affonso serrador estes sesenta bremmo rerão no 
nanio Diogo de Melo capitão Duarte lopes Diogo Carreiro estes feridos recolhidos | aos innoos 
indo peravanto porque bradarão das feridas e prisões Thes cortarão as cabeças nos mesmos iuncos 
Duarte pestana о barbeiro / Benadito marinheiros / Domingos gil gromete / Roque gromete Po do 
toyal g»omete, Joio giz bombardeyro Joanne escrauo estes none fordo a Cades do tdcBoy. | Pe 
annes piloto | Bartholameu fernandez pedreyro | João de matos Ао medina Joanne maluco estes 
grometes Domingos fr& Jorge dis fernão liar homês darmas estes vierko ter a esta cadea de 
anphücy donde ora estou. 


[£. 109] Gente do nanio de P» homem os § morrerão no nanio | Po hom, Gaspar rofs | Martim 
Affonso dospenseiro francisco dandrade Diogo martts, Antonio atuz estes seis homte darmas / Pantalito 
disz mestre Jo£o luis contramestre / Bras mris / Ро annes | Ао estoues estes tros marinheiros, Aluaro, 
Ho, Joarine Manoel preto estes ginquo 'grometes Luis pis carpinteiro e o barbeiro Vasco rots Jorge 

i dis tonneiro todas estas dezaseis pessoas forão mortas no-nauio, Jogo da Sylueira, Domingos 
serro, Martinho frangiseo do mogadouro | francisco Ribeiro magalhães Jorge тоїх estes seis forão а 
cadoa do tomeçy e quatro gromotes у. Pina е franco, Manoel malauar, Diogo cafre e Andre earualho 
Pilato | Ao fernandes marinheiro / francisco, Antonio grometes e Mathena diks, fran% monteiro Afonso 
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rz Marcos Tome fernandez tilheiro-Sisto luis condestabre estes dez vierão ter a csta cadea | ax 
molheres que tomarão em estes nauios furio leuadat a outras Cadees e vendidas | finalmente que 
Porto teer а cadea do tomagi todos morrerão a fome e ао frio não ficarão mais que quatro homes porta . 
gaes o hum cafro оё quaes morrorão nesta cadea em que estamos falecer&o seis ficarão domoito assy o. 
Cesta cades como os da cadea do tomeçi / Dia de .&, Nicolao ds era de .MDxrij. lhes lançarão taboas 
fom sentença: que morreasem e entroncos por ladrões dizião as sentenças ladrdes piquenos do mar 
enuiados pollo ladrão grande falaamento vem espiar nossa terra mourão em troncos por ladrões | foy 
recado ao Hey segundo а conformação dos mandirTs ccn‘irmou o Rey a sBtença a vinte e tres dias des 
Septombro de .MDxxiij. forko estas vinte tres pessoas feitas om pedaços cada да ./. cabecas pernas 
araços e suns naturas nas bocas o tronco docorpo em rudondo pella barriga em dous pedaços pelles roas 
de Cantão fors dos mnros pta ponoação ptas [Е 1C9 т] Ruas prinçipaes forão mortos do tiro de besta 
am tiro pera todos оё verem asai os de cantão como os do termo pera darem a emtender qne não tinhão 
,em conta portugeses por ho pono não fallar em portugesos. | for&o ossi nos nauios tomados as mãos por 
зе não acordarem ов capitaes ambos e tomados пакі todos nos nauios а tudos os matarão e as suas 
zpbeças o naturas forão traxidas as costas dos portngeses diante dos mandarTs de CüntKo com tangeres 
> prazeres forko vistas pinduradas pollas ruas e dopois deitadas nos muntaros | e daqui fcon nào 
sonsintirem mais portugeses na terra Dem outros estrangeiros. 


Os malajos que forão o Piquim forão despaohrdos que so Viess? a Cantão que aqui lhe man- 
Jariko o despacho e veio quo lhe dessem hia carta pera el Rey Nosso sior pera Ihe ser entrego 
malaque cujo theor he este seguinte tresladada do Verbo ad verbi doutra que os mandaris fixe- 
“Mo em Chim que per ella se fizesse a qual fizerão tres por este theor que se ania de leuar pera el 
Rey Nosso shor ao во gouernador outra-ao capitão de Malaca. : 


Quenhici e ohiçi mnndarIs ouuirko dizer qu» o poder dos friges tinhko tomado Malaca 
zero carta ao Rey da China de como fora tomado e Roubada e muita gente morta e escreneo 
> Rey aos mandaris de Cantão que se fizesse conselho sobre isso depois desta carta chegou 
outra de Rey de malaca que trouxo Tuão mafame embaixador que foy dada a el Rey da Ohina 
que dezia na maneira seguinte os frages ladrões com coração grande vierko a malaca com mujte 

` gente ө tomarão a terra e в destroirio e matarão muita gente e &roubar&o o outra catiuarão p а 
outra gente que fioa esta debaixo da [f. 110] instiça dos franges de que o Rey que foy de malaca 
` tem hum coração triste anojado com grande medo tomou o sello do Rey da China e fugio pera 
bentão donde esta e os meus hirmãos e parentes fugirão pera outras terras o embaixador del Rey 
de portugual que esta na terra da China he falso não vem de verdade que vem pera enganar а | 
terra da Ohina pera el Rey da China farer merçes а el Rey de Malaca com coração enojado 
manda presente pede ajuda e gente pera lhe ser tornada sua terra esta carta foy dada a libo que 
he o despachador disto despachou o libo que a terra dos franges deuia ser consa pequena chegada 
ao mar depois que o mundo he mundo nunca viera а terra da Obina embaixador de tal terra a 
terra de malaca teem o fom o sello da Obina e de sua obediençia о libo despaohou e deu carta 
ao Rey despacho, 
O Rey da China manda carta aos grandes de Jantão que não reoebko a nenhum embaixador 
de portuguala carta del Rey de portugual he queimada o embeixador e sua companhia ja foy 
preguntado de como se tomou Malaca não o deixem hir mande carta ao Rey de portugual pera 
que o saiba e os seus mandarIs p* que о saibko logo e entreguem Malaca 20 dito Rey de Malaca 
como o Bey de Malaca for entregue malaca e gerte assi como lha tomarão 20 Rey de Malaca e 
como o Hey de Malaca for entregue della deixuriXo hir ao embaixador e se não entregar Malaca 
ao dito Rey averse ha outro conselho / esta carta veyo do Rey da China ао Tutão e comqom e 
choupim de Cantão os quaes a mandar&o so cenhituci pochançi e anchaçi que teem o sello ao 
haytao pio aos outros mandaria chamem tušo healie embeixador del Rey de Malaca e веја 
perguntado dixe aos manderis que muita gente dos franges lhe tomarão Malacs sua terra que 
“assi ега verdade os manderIs fizerão conselho e mandar&o que o embaixador del Rey de portugual 
fizesse carta verdadeira e fosse dada a Tuko [f. 110 7] alemancet embaixor del Rey de Malaos que а 
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leue а Malaca e daly vas а el Rey de portugual que Ihe entregue e torno sua terra e gente na mão 
assi como lha tomarão e assi a Тохо mefamet o е então mandarfo ao embaixador de portugual que 
se va como vier carta del Rey de Malaca ao Rey da Olina que Ihe entregarem sua terra e sna 
gente e se el Rey de portugual não entregar a terra de malaca ao seu Rey na vier carta a terra 
da Obina da entrega não deixarão hir o embaixador e averse ha outro oOselho estando nesta cadea 
qs mandaris mandarão hila carta em Chim que ве fizesse em portugues as quaes fizerKo tres hila 
pera el Rey nosso вст outra pera o gouernador outra pera o capitão de malaca e se dero em 
a mão do anchaci ao primeiro dia de Outubro da era de .MDxxij, 


Os mandaris mandarko ao embaixador de Malaca que tomasse aquellas cartes e as lensese a 
malaca como lhe fosse entregue sua terra que viesse oom recado o embaizador não quis dizendo 
que com aquellas cartas lhe cortarião а cabeça em Malaca que lhe dessem liçença que queria 
comprar ham iunco piqueno que queria mandar а metade da sua gente saber do seu Rey porque - 
não sabião donde estaua porque as molheres que tomarko nos dous nauios his dizie que era morto 
outra que não e que lenarião hile carta se a podessem mandar partio o junco piqueno oom lições. 
com quinze melajos e ontros tantos Chis ao derradeiro dia de mayo de .xxiij. ehegou а Patane ali 
tomou algüs melajos e hum capado bengala e tornou reeado del Rey de шајаса e reio а Cantão 
н cing dias de Septembro os OhTs que leuou o iunco ficarão todos em Patane que não quiserko 
tornar a China a carta do embaixador dezilio as forças assy, 


El Rey de Malaea esta em Bintão cercado dos frangee pobre desemparado onlhando despolha 
menhãa atee noyte por socorro [f. 111] del Rey da China seu sfier e so não lho der escrenera 
os Reis seus vasallos que o ajudem oom gente e que mande algüs prowis&o de mantimento а 
seu embaixador e cousas a estas semelhantes dixia mais a carta que estando o iuneo carregado : 
em Patane оппегйо os portugeses notiçia delle e que vier&o sobre elle pera o tomar que elles se 
fierko во mar com hia tronoada o escaparão sem mais mercadoria e mantimentos qne a fome 
ouuero de morrer no mar oom esta carta enirargo em Cantão os mandaris os tornarão & 
despachar qua ambos os embaixadores /. Tuão:mafamet e cojacão ө sua companhia se fossem 
pera Bintão que ja tinhão o junco prestes e se ве nko quisesem ir que não lhe &ui&o de dar 
mantimentos | Dixi&o que não se ёч. Бо de hir que ов matassem o fizessem о que quissessem que 
os frangos tinhão Ја tomado tudo que não podião ira lugar que os não tomasora mais disse o 
lings во tutu&o que veo de Patane que auia noua que no anno presente ouuerKo de vir cem 
vellas de portugeses pta qual palaura Ше дето vinte agoutes por ousar em tal fallar partio q 
embaixador na cra de vinte quatro aquY onni dizer a his mercadores que por se aredarem da 
costa de Patane forão dar nas lihas de Borne com tempo e quebrar&o o junoe е os captimarão 
não sey se foy verdade. 


Na nao de Diogo Caluo veyo hum Chim xp} com sus mother chamado Ро este quando vio o . 
desbarate tornou se pera foym .donde era natural ali esteue escondido tene maneira como oune 
seguro dos mandaris que lhe diria a força que os portugeses tinhão em malacis em coehim que: 
elle o sabia tudo que sabia faser polnora bombardas e galoes diae que em malaca aria trezentos 
homi portugeses quo em Cochim que não ore nada e começou em Cantão a fazer duas galeos fex 
duas gcabadap de todo forão amostrados ace mandarYs grandes acharto q pendião ff. 111 v] muito 
que não aproueitavão que faxi&o grande gastode madeira mendarão que se não fizessem mais 

mão da obra das galos e botarão цәй em nanto а gelfa | acbarão que alga couse sadbia de 
polnora de bombardas mandaram no ao Rey deu lhe emformação de malaca foy feito honrrado 
com hum piquo de гот de mantim&to disem que fex em Pequim bombardas porque o Rey tem 
lía guerra per guerra ysto pode ser assi que a mim assi mo disserão deste pedr? fazer em 
Pequim bombardas polis enformação teem ов (his ов portugeses em pouco por dizer que não 
sabem pelejar em terra que são como peree que como os tirão dagos ou do mar logo morrem / 
esta enformação deu реш а vontade do Rey e grandes que elles tinhão outra polla qual resão 
tomarão eonhegimdto de tome pis de como о entregarão pera o trazerem a Cantão. 


t 
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A gente de ficou em companhia-de Tome plz / Duarte fernandez oriedo de dom folipe | 
f-ançisco de Budoyn criado da sinora comnfidadeyru e Christouão delmeida criado de christonão 
d» Tauora P? de freitas e Jorgo alus eu christouüo Vieira o doze moços sernidores, cinquo 
iurabaças / de toda esta companhia nfo ha mais que eu christonüo persco Dormus hum môço men 
Че Goa / ов que ora somos viuos no presente Vasco Caluo, hum воп maço que chamão Gonçalo / 
como digo nos tres que ficamos da companhia de Thome pis estes por dizerem que erão da 
embaixada escaparão е оз os puseram oom norco aqui nesta cadea entramos treze pessoas como 
igo são mortos Duarte fernandez quando hi&mos pera Pequim falleçeo na serra hindo Ja 
doente francisco de bedois quado vinhamos de Pequim no caminho falleceo nasi tres ou quatro 
зиоеов nesta cadea com as prisões fortes como ‘ja-acima disse Christouko Dalmeida essi Jorge alus 
Fortugeses estüodo o escrinão da-cadea tomado do vinho o matou a contes falleçeo em seis dias 
ов lingoas em Pequim for&o pressos e mortos e seus sbruidores Lf. 112] dados por escranos aos 
maandarls por serem de tredores о Jurabaça grade falleceo de doença os quatro forão em Pequim 
descabecados por sairem fora da terra que tronxerüo portugeses a terra da China Pero de freitas 
nosta cadea e Tome plz aqui fallecer&o de doenca Tomes pis n era de .М1)ххїїз]. em mayo de 
rrancira que toda este companhia no presénto não ha mais de dous aqui come acimn digo. 

Os nomes que tinhamos Tome рїх capitão moor quando fernão perez chegou lg China dise 
cue vinha embaixador capitão moor cuidarão quo era tudo hum nome puserão embaixador 
capitão moor tirarho o nome dembeirador que demão que era falsu embaixada agora nos a 
prouamos por Verdadeyro | os mandaris Ko por mal feito о passado e não teem esla magos 
pera nos soltar finalmente: бсапа capitão moo” cndüo que era seu nome a mim сћашбо tristão 
Ce pina porque ficou aqui tristão de pina’ por esoriu&o loy tirado eu fiquei em seu lugar e nome 
por estar Jaw nos liuros dos mandarTs escripto e assi me chamão a Vasco caluo chamão cellamó 
в gonçalo seu moço æ cão a Ohriston&o Ohristoulo Antonio Antonio e os q fulleçerão deixo de 
os esoreuer q todos tinhão он nomes desvairados porque não se podião escreuer nem teem letras 
que so escreuão ‘os Chis que são letras do diabb e mais não ge podião alim par porque erdo Jaa 
espelltados per muitas cartes e per muitus casas ө fazendo outros paregia em elle o tanto monta 
assi como assi ав molheres dos lingoas assi as de Tome рїх qno ficarko em esta gidade o amo | 
predio forão vendidas como faxenda de Tredores aqui ficarão em Cantão espalhados. 


| A terra da Ching he deuidida еш .xv. gouerni-as as que estão pegadas ao mar são Quantão; 
foquiem, Ohequesin, namquy, xaht&o, Pequy, estas postó que toquem no mar tambem ise saten- 
dem polla terra firme a redonds, Quancy hovão; Cuyvheu he [f.112v] Cbeuà Cheamsy Bançy 
entestão com paquim / estas gouernancas q estão no meyo que ançy Vinão honfio destas [х+| 
25&oquim pequim são as cabeças de toda-a terre sobre todas pequim be a prigipul onde o Hoy per 
ordenança esta dasento Naiquim esta em /28/ graos оп [39]. Pequim em /25/ a [89] Cantão 
Zoqud corre a costa nordeste sudneste pouco mais ou menos de foquem ate piquim corre & Costs 
direita ao norte sul vira ha costa que dizem que he muito limpa'e de muitos cidades e lugares ` 
perto do mer per rios todas etas /15/ gouernancas são debaixo de hum Rey |o milhor desta 
serra esta por Rios que todos йереп, ao mar não nauega ninguem no mar do norte sul he 
lefesso pto Bey рог se não deu&sür a terra per onde fomos tudo são Віоѕ tem bareas e nanics 
-ados per baixo sem ‘conto de muitos en me affirmo que veiria mais de /80000/ antre grandes e 
iquenos demandão pouca sgos certo são Rios pera guleos antos pera toda fustalha do Remo de 
guerra pegadò во mar não teem a terra nenhila madre nem в /80/ legoas do mar digo ma costa 
de norte Syl he toda a terra beix& todo carreto de mantimentos о nos Rios ba madeira dace da 
erre firme enjenguadas o сегса Pequym mais d» [100] logoas Һа sirga porque a gouernança ещ 
que o Rey esta não teem madeira nam: pedra nem tijolo tudo corre de carreto de nanquim em 
sercas grandes se lhe nKoquim nko а ооггеаве com mantimentos seus ou doutras gouern&cas não 
æ poderia sostor Pequym p-que he gente sem couto e s terra não teem aRos рог ser fria e de 
poucos mantimentos o Rey çata nesta gouern&nte que esta na estrema da sua terra porque ipeni 
zuerra oom gentes, chamadas беха 'е go O Rey Ја não estinesse entrarião s terra porque e mesmo 
Poquim foy destes tazas'e ontras gonernauces - 
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Esta borra da enseada do Canchim obra de quinze logoas de hay não dentro de quinze ou vinte 
legoas comoça һйв torra chama [f. 113] sse asseria minylem on moulem e corre em leste vay 
acabar em foquem estrema foquem de Chiquião estas serras são altissimas sem aruoredo estão- 
lenadas'e muito fragosas de maneira q destas serras dcuide tres gouernanças pera o mar Oancy 
pagus a terra de Cauchi e Cantão e depois foquem estas tres gonernunças ficão sobre gy. | Das 
outras Cantão foquem pogam ao mar chegam ate a serra | Cançim jaz antre Cantão ө а serra ate 
Canchim não he pegada һо mar de Canchim toda esta corda de serra que denide estas tres 
gonoruanças das doze não tem mais de dous caminhos muito ingremes e trabalhosos hum esta 
desta cidade њо norte per este se serue а gouernanca de cançi e cantão e parte de foquem outro 
esta la sobro foquem com caminhos cortados de pedreyra muita parte como quem vay a santa 
Maria de penus e da outra banda onuera tal decida | destas serrarins altissimas asi ingremes 
be farem regutos que depois qua embaixo se farê Rios que ds serra vem deçendo pera o mar e 
quem vem de Cantão pera láa do meo do caminho sempre vay в sirgua соза ganchos as vezes 
por palmo do agoa outro tento he da serra pera Outras gouernanças. - 


Esta sorm da bunda de Cantão tem hil cidade е da outra banda outra a serra Јах no mco 
avera de hüu a outra ate veis sete legoas quanto diz a serra he terra ingreme a muito fragoss he 
grande pasajomn porque toda а terra das dose gonernançus vom passar por uqui os que ao de 
Vir a Quiancy oa Cantão em hum dia se passa esto caminho em mulatos e asnos / dos regatos 
q destas norras correm nassi de hum cabo comode outro ао pee destas serras dambas ан bandas se 
ajunta в agoa começa a fazer Rios в lugares dous palmos dagos e as barcas pto calho vào roçando 
isto em muitos lugares obra de oyto ate (f. 113v] des legoas da serra pera baixo e a lugares he 
tundo desta serra pera Ount&o toda 4 mercadoria que vem e vay he per este Rio todo omandarim 
que vom e vay tudo he per este Rio per terra ha caminho em rocados de p** e teem algüs Rios de 
pasar que atrauesdo porem por ello andão pouco рогі teem ladiões per todo o caminho e “por 
Rios como digo os caminhos da terra não são seguros. Toda pasajem e caminhos na terra da 
China he em Rios porque toda a China e cortada dos Rios que não se pod’ andar duas legoas 
por terra sem atrauesar Vinto Rios ysto he per toda a terra e não teem mais que hüa gener 
uança que nào tiuha Rios. 


Toda a fustalhe de Cantão em q a gente passa e meroedorig pera a serra e pera outras partes 
destas duas gonoruanças +f Cantão Queancy tudo se fax na cidade de Cantão contra о mar em 
lugares cercados de Rios de agos doce e de monto porque de Cantão ate ha serra não ha hila soo 
aruore de que se possa fazer hla soo barca | em Canci que he longe daqui fazem algüas barcas de 
mercadoria grundes porem não muitas todo o feito he nestas faldras de Cantão e per derredor 
de tanção so estas barcas de Cantão forà dostroydas não pode das outras допегпапсав vir socorro 
porque não tel caminhos por terra assi que quem for srdo termo de Cantão tudo he milhor he 
na faldra do mar e dozo, quinze, vinte legóes pta terra dentro tudo isto he esquartijado de Rios 
per onde pode andar toda cousa de Remo esta he & casa e terra mais apta que todas as do mundo 
pera ser sometida e todo feito he: neste termo de Овпійо por gerto que he mor honrra que a 
gouernança da India ao di&te se sabera que he mais do que ье pode eserener | Be tiuer el Rey: 
nosso sor a çerta verdade e enformação doque he não pasara tito tempo. 


(4. 114] Esta gouernança de Cantão he das milhores da Ching deque o Rey recebe muitas rendas 
porque he daroz e mantimentos sem conto e todas as mercadorias de toda a terra vem aqui deferir 
por rexão da escala do mar e das mercadorias que dos outros Reinos vem а Cantão e to da passa 
pera dentro da terra da China de que o Rey recebe muitos direytos e os mandarls grandes peitas 
os mercadoros viuem mnis limpamente que nas outras gonernanças que não teem trato / nenhüa 
gouernãça da China teem trato com estrangeiros senão esta de Cantão o que outras podem teer 
pollos estremos he cousa pouca porque gente estranha não entra na terra da Ohina nem da Obina 
pera fora este trato do mar nobreçia muito esta gouernança e а8 trato ficara nos lauradores como 
as outras porem a escalla de toda а terra da Chins he Cantão foquem ha pouca oousa de trato e 
não vão láa estrangeiros não se pode fazer tracto em outra gouernãça senão em Cantão porque 
рога yeo he mais apts que ontras pers trato оош estrangeiros. 
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Esta gouernüca tem treze cidades e sete chenos que вб grandes cidados que não teem nome 
de cidades, teem cem villas cercadas afora outros lugares cercados tudo o milhor Jaz во longo 
do mar ate aynão per Rios que podem entrar nauios que remem e os que estão aredados do mar 
estão antre Rios em que outro mi pode andar toda a fustalha de remos as cidades e villas que estão 
per rios que não podem a elles ir senão а sirga não se faça dellas pollo principio fundamento 
pcrque quando o mor obedece o menor não se aleuanta como digo debaixo do sol não ha cousa tam 
desposta оошо esta ө de gente sem conto e muito pouoada nestas falldas por onde estam rios ө 
onde os não ha não he assi ponogdo nem o quinto | de toda sorte de offiçiaes de todos officios 
mscanicos digo carpinteiros calafates ferreiros pedreyros tilheiros serradores emtulhadores 
finalmente que esta he acime [f, 114v] das cousas que são necessarias pera o seruiço del Rey 
de suas fortalezas e daqui se podem tirar cada anno quatro, cinquo mill homês sem fazerem 
neahila шїп ов na tei ra. 








O estillo desta terra da China he que todo hom? que ministra iustica não pode ser daquella 
go1ernanga у: в pessoa de Cantão não pode em Osntão teer carrego de iustiça e andão trastorcados 
que os de hüas gonernanças gouernão as outras não pode ser iustiça onde he natural isto he nos 
let-udos e todo o letrado quando alcança giao começa encarregos pequenos e dalli vay sobindo em 
mais grandes sü saberem quando hão de ser mudados e estão aqui de repouso e và carta sem elle 
saber he mudado daqui trezentos legoas estas mudanças se fazem em Pequim isto he per toda 
a tarra ecada hùa уву sobindo daqui vem que nenhum iulgador da China não faz verdade por- 
que não oulha pollo bem da terra senão por furtar porque não he natural della e não sabe 
quando o hão de mudar pera outra gouernanca dagui vem não ter’ lianças nem prestimos 
donde gouernão nem teem amor ha gente não fazem senão roubar matar açoutar por tromentos 
as pouo e ho pouo mais mal tratedo destes mandar! doque ће o diabo no inferno daqui vem o 
poto não teer amor ao Rey e aos manderTs e cada dia se andão alleuantando e fazem se ladrões 
porque o pouo que he roubado não teem vinha пё donde comer he necesario que ве faça ladrão 
des:es aleuantamentos ha mil em lugares donde não ha rios muita gente se aleufita os que estão 
&ntze Rios donde podem ser presos estão quedos porem todos deeejosos de toda nouidade porque 
são postos nas cimas de toda sogeição he muito mais doque digo. | 


Os manderTs Caualeiros posto que sejão manderIs não teem carrego de iustica destes são mui- 
tos são manderIs de suas casas [f, 115] teem ordenado do Rey em sua casa quando cumpre vão 
pelejar donde os mandão estes por qualquer culpa são logo acoutados e atromentados como qual- 

; que- utra р do pouo tambem estes vio sobindo em nomes e segundo o nome assi ted о manti- 
mento estos não вай da terra do seu natural porque não ministrão iust*as vezes teem carrego de 
lugares de gente darmas porem onde quer que estão pouca cousa entendem de iustiça saluo em 
lugares de pouoaçúes de gente de sua ordenança. 


As armas da terra da Ohina são treçados de ferro curtos punho de paso tiracolla de corda 
desparto isto he pta gente darmas og mandarTs tem deste geito mais limpas seg? tem o dro lanças 
teem canas os ferros são pregos e ganchos pedaços de paos cascos ou capaçetes destanho 
de folha de frandes peramor da calma antes de virem portugeses não tinhão bombardas som’ 
hüas feitas & maneira de talhas de monte moor cousa de uento. nenhum do pouo não pode ter 
armes mais que faça sopena de morte a gente darmas pode teer não em sua casa quando oumpre 
зов mndaris lhas dão em quanto oom ellas seruem acabado recolhemse a сова do mandarim tem 
arcoe bestas de pao. 


As mortes na terra da China a mais Oruel he posto na crus alli Ihe tiro tres mil fatias e 
estardo viuo e depois o abr e tiranlha а fresura pera oe algozes comerem e fazem todos 3 
pedaços e darn na aos cães que ally estão pers yaso dam lha a comer isto a capitães de ladrões 
a quem elles querem / a segunda he cortar a cabeça e sna natura cortada e metida па boca е о 
corpc feito em sete pedaços | a Terçeira cortar в oabeça pello toutico / a quarta he afogar, os que 
teem menos culpa que morte ficio em gente darmas da Ohins perpetuo per filho e neto bisneto Jf. 
o que he de Cantão mudão no a outra gouernanca muito [!. 115v] longe jamais nunca tornão 
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a sua Ца serue dos hombs dármas este he a gente. darras da Obina daqui vão a sobir eim 
mandaris canal destos que açima digo des mil hius.degredos em Vides per annpe e p alee 
degradados mudam nos pollos gouernangas а sernir mas casas dos mandaris e varrer 4 acgrrptaz 
egos fender lenha e a todo outro geruj° deste део в soruir em obras do Rey e outros peruj™ ов 
tormêtos sto tem escospas delargar borzeguls hüs antre оа pees o duas per fora com cordas com 
que lhe atormentão és artelhos o oom maços dão nas emoospes ав теке lhe quebrão os artelhos aa 
токов as бапајаа das pernas ө morrem em hù dia e.o dous É mesmo e o semelhante com paos nos 
dedos das mãos e pes estes teem dor muita não perigão são tambem acontados nas pernas nalgas 
e barrigas des pernas e nas collas dos pes e pancadas пов artelhos destes açoutes morrem muito 
sem conto e todos grandes e pequenos and&e stormentados teem muito forte custume e o pono 
unda escandalisado ө não я ninguem carta contra manderim. como, be meko о sroute he hia 
cans grossa fendida seca de grosura de hum dedo e de largura дө hüa palma da mão e lançã na 
m remolho porque escosa mais. І І : 


Toda a p* que teen: terras toda а terra ds Chins he ensortada em partes ohamão а cada 
paros quintei sera terra de someadura de quatro alqueires daroz obrigado todo o laurador de 
pacar desta sua terra certa quantidade daros ora semeem ora não ora aja bdos tempornes ora 
. maos oomd Dão acodem os temporaeg fio&o pobres vendem бз filhos pera pegar se não abasta 
vend? as proprias propriades são obrigados cada p* como teem esta geira de terra dar certas ' 
pe pera вогир dos mandarîs ou pera cada p® vinte oruxados som obrigados a dar & Lodos 
&p&relhados de mensas tintas cadeyras catres, baçios outras meudoxas pera as casas dos mandaria 
[2.116] são obrigados ов que não teem terras darlhe certas p^* hia өле não tem pessoa 
dinheyro e ве não teem p® dinheyro elle em p* ha de sernir e comér а sua caste e peitar a p* que 
sorub alom destes dirtos sho obrigados ао seguinte, 


Toda a terra da China ora sejão rios ora terra firme em caminhos geerals de Jornada 
em Jornáds estão caes prestes com cada his seu mandarim esorinko donde teem aroxes carnes 
pescados galinhas o todas outra maneira de oomer o artifíçios do Cozinha о barcas com cozinhas 
mess cadres camas {ееп asi bestas prestos romeiros pera serujo dos manderTs e toda outra 
pessca que pasta pollos rioa ^ todo mandarim on outra pá que o Hey manda ou os manderis 
com su» gonernânça leuko carta pte qual lhe dão muito-se vay per terra oanalos se per mar 
barons chins (006 ho neo fabe as par são estan casas sórtadas ва pm dos termos são obrigados 
adir ysto de certo tempo ors his ora outros per esta rexko nko lhe fica nenbüa cousa que 
não despendiio e se algtirefasa logo he preso е tudo vendido e elle morre na cedes não refurm 
ninguont 60 & o matdsrim manda com '& oabeca no ohão.o rostro na terra oune 6° olha “o · 
manilari oomo batro-relipande daqui vem o pouo а ser pobre tambem por qualquer conse são 
logo ngóntados e metidos nas cadeas s monos penna he sete qnint&es daros ө dous tres ө m° dq 
prais nec sea o deles pagão quiphentos e mill tates donde oreo, verdadeyramento que- as 
pennas que so arrecadão pera о Rey das pas que prendem he muito grande somme de prata e 
certo que yas cadeas de Cantão, ha de continuo ate quatro mill bombs presos e muitas molheres / е 
enda dis prender mitos e goltão menos he morrem nas cadeas а fomo como bichos daqui теш 
о pono a ogtar gm odio oom ов manderls a deaojko nouidades pera terë liberdade. | | 
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[L 1167] As Cidades villas e lugares cercados da terra da China todos ов шогре são largos 
aumentado sm terra oho; os mínros não tem alipercos estio:sobre а terra а face de fora parte he de 
pedra sobre à. terra aie-0 шо do muro o mays de tifolo algita são todos de pedra digo atado do fora 
demo xk» maypas ad poréon firem abobodades gr&üdes'e grandes portas sobre дв portas goaritas de 
Ausdeyra бева зурав tirke а terra- pera as. tarpas ficko on ligare е muros 5 muros 9 canos oq 

-gup ex vy todos vy em terra cbKa nko seem mais fortalezas ae cidades o, vas а Jogaros que teem - 
meros abpetuse as portas oom sol e cerfase cam aol entregão as chaues aq mandarym que dellas 
оет enrrago a doyte receboso e pta menblla foda s porta teem ре que a guarda oom des doşe p** 
ба. hoyë indo se vigia grandemis tememse dos naturaos as cases iodas são armadas de madr* 
sobre estrita de madeira, as paredes dellas são desteiras ‚роп саа As mala de penas e taipas som 
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barro faço de'oal per cima sobradadas do madera poucas geralmente assi aò todas oouas muito 
fraca © pts mayor parte toda a parbteira vine де Ьа porta а dentro todos tem hù alounha euda 
paretiteira të hia parenteira por onde se conheçen depois disto teem geus nomes mirandas он 
qualquer outro apellido alem desta aboanhe tem some proprios seus decta parenteira а pessoa 
` Yrais velba teer ов homes pere dar conta de quantos são e nenhãa pessoa pode sair do lugar 

donde mora de vinte legoas pera çima sem carta doe manderta se sem ella ho achado prendem no 
` per ladrão porque todos os caminhos o lugares são cheos despias pera esta carta dko-ceria Sousa 

avaris, declara que pessoa he ө idedo ө todo que “he dão les. . 


А tenta aa casas da justi que ha nesta gidade de Cantão [f 117] а prim?& ho o oancheufu 
qro he casa da cidade esta tem dose ou trezo mandaris e gem esotinkes todo manderj viue na 
саза donde he manderim а ossa do pochançi tera vinte manderts pidnos e grandes oeoriukes 
chimohaos p** de recado e р" otras com escriuies teem per todos mais de duzentos а casa da 
anshacy tB outros tantos manderts grandes e pequenos esorinkes pt outras a, casa do Toçi tem 
sem ou soto mandaris e muitos escriukes o oehi he hum que teem carrego da gente darmas e do 
sal que teem esoriu&es muitos e ouchi q teem carrego de toda a insticn ho Һа que teem escriukes: 
muitos а casa do tutão e do Choypi e congom grande e-do piqueno-e do tiqoe / alem destas ha 
obra de quinto ou vinte que não nomeo não he duaida todta ов manderts do Cantão desta cidade 
tersm pasante de sete ou oyto mil sero jorde todos pagos & chute do pouo não: fallo еш. cutres 
casas grandes de manderis que teem ovelhas que não tébiá carregos d as conta por casas de 
gerte de pouo atente que сайа casa destas de manderls teem terreyros e lageamento pera 
em сайа ha poder fazer hüa torre ө haqui а peire talhade de c&to pera faser de nouo hila 
batilonia deixo casas de suas orações e as ruas que ho quanto talhado sem conto pois шайга 
ha cass desta teem pera emmadeyrar hüa fortaleza com des torres todos estas casas teem 
teiçãos do portas fortes de dentro tudo com casas e ocrrãos cada casa destas he hum campo pora 
fazer hîla formosa vila tambem в casa do aytão he muito grade e portas fortes grandes fermosas 
o'a parede aos oouges he no chão | de todas as de Cartão esta he a copis de manderis e cada 
dia se vão hüs ə үде outros de man'* que cada tres ennos e mais todos são idos oatros vindos 
depois quo eston nesta gidade sao muitas sequipactes muidadas. 


Assi como digo de muita'pedra asai de muita fostalhe que ha [f. 117v] nesta gouernança de 
Oanião nem hîla de guerra toda de pax de tamanho de galees reses e fustas o bargantls todas de 
*post.cas e de espordes c masteadas a maneira de galeos ee cada Һйа poserem hüa tilha e seus liames 
e.ficão galoes e fustas berg&tIs e polla primeira escussr&o as de cüchi Remos remeiros assi sem 
conto destas se deud tomar os mihores е as mais nonas tudo о al queimar de vagar se podem 
fazer galoos reaes toda a outra fustalha de ramo estas damandko minos agoas que as nosas podem 
seruir assy como as nossas nestes Riosa pera o mar não sey quio seguras serão asai quo disto so 
депе fazer fundamêto porque são muito negessarias sta se fazerem outras que andando а cousa 
ordemado se podem aqui farer em hum mes des doze peças de remo porque os оВоіаев e madeira 
he m'* e mayormente como virem boa paga cumpre muito estas barcas porq toda a força he 


Esta terra da Chins he grande e as maroaderias della estio em has gouernanças della em 
outras Cantão tom ferro o que não ha em toda a terra Са China segundou sou enformado daqui 
vay para dentro da outra banda da serra:e o mais jaz no termo desta gidade de Cartão daqui se 
fas’ tachos pregadura armas dos Chis e toda a ontra cousa de ferro tëe tambem cordoalha 
linho e seda pannos dalgodko por rez&o do trato todas as mercaderias acoder aqui porque eate 
era o porto donde estrangeiros aoodiko per este oonzrato de mercaderias das. governanças 
pera Uantão o de Cantão pera dentro era a gète mais abastada d as outras gouernances todas. as 
mercadorias que a cantão acodi£o antes de se emburilhxr esta guerra aguardadsi ate verom em” 
qno paro as cousas а [f. 118] terra dentro tem muitas sem se poderem gostar porque as farião 
as vontades de portugeses digo седая porçolanas. Р 
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Não se pode soster esta terra sem trato as mercadorias agora não acodem aqui nem ha ha 
mercadorias nem mercadores como sohi&o nom o quinto porque todos forko destroidos po respto 
de portugeses esta cidade por não acodirem estrügeiros não ncodem mercadorias das outras 
gouernancas esias pobre no presite nao se pode fazer bon mercadoria ate não acodirem as do gums 
como sonu berS que &cod$ estrâgeiros o tornarse ho a toçer о trato en cuidou cada dia ве se а gouer- 
nança de Cantão se aleukta toda в terra dentro n de fazer outro tanto pord toda anda fostigada 
por hã theor como as cousas asentarem de bîla maneira ou doutra a terra fara mercadoria er 
qt se não fizer в terra de tantas rédas que ho cousa ра não querer / toda в terra he aproueitadi 
е ав mercadorias q os estrangeiros trazê são muito necossarins na terra mayormBte por darem 
sayda as suns teem muitas mercadorias e boas a terra dentro muitos maneiras de sedas qua 
- sinda não vierko a Cantko porque cuidão que as não contendem e por ser defosso por o Rey qua 
não se vendão mercadorias boas nem de preço а estrangeiros senão cousa braganta assi teem 
muito Buybarbo deixo isto torno ao que mais releuo. 


Em cantão não fesião armadas como fizerão no tp? passado anera ora dezasseis annos que so 
Aleuantarko his OhIs em Jumqo fizerão se ladrões e Cantão armou sobre elles forão oe de Cantão 
denbaratados fizerüo os mandarTs [f. 118v] de Cantão com olles conçerto d lhe perdoanão e q lhe 
dari&o terra onde viuessem com oondicào qne quando se aleuantassem outros ludrões no mar 
que elles fossem pelejar com elles e o que roubassom fosse pera elles resguardando as molheres e 
cousas pera o Hey derão assento a ostes ladrões delles em Nanto deles em foym delles em aynameha 
еб outras poncações que estão de Nanto pera Cantão estes todos tinbKo iunoos todos os Junocs 
de Cantão erko destes ladrbos qne digo da presa do anno de /521/ dos juncos que ficarão na Ilha 
forko ricos e da presa de Sy&o e Patane e por o vencimento dos dous nauios do anno de [625] 
ficarão tão soberbos que lhe parecia que ja não podia vir ninguem, que não deabaratessd pto quel 
o anno de /528/ fizerão armada de çem iuncos aguardando por portugeses a metade estaua 
diante 8 Nanto ontra в metade ao mar antre as ilhas aguardando na fim dagosto deu hos tro- 
uoado nelles que durou hù dis e hila noite que espedaçou todos os pringipnes q tauko ao mer 
que não escapou nenhum a outre ametade que estaua &uante ё n&to meteose dentro no Ro 
т1пагїове em anyameha que he porto seguro que so todos estiuerão ao mar todos ве perderto 
não teem mais iunoos nem tinhão mais força que era destes homês do que não ha пепһй delles 
в os mays hiko per força quo lhes nko pagauko | na era de /524/ fixerko armada de iuncos de ва] 
euq tomarão per força ate era de /528/ fizerko armadas for&o os junoos deminuindo ate que Fa 
deixarão de fazer e оз juncos que escaparüo em aynameha não ha nenhü tado he desberataço 
de ladrões que depois destes se alenktarão no mar os quaes agora vinë na terra com seguro qre 
Yhea derko terão obra de sete [f. 119] ou oite iflcos agora não tem outros sento for estos destas 
homóe во amda sem viuos não fazem armadas nem tem iunoos em que as queirão farer na ten 
agora mais forças que he a dos muros de Cantão. 


Nesta armada que os chis fxerko aguardando pte nosia não avia nenbum homem darmas 
dos ordenados da China tudo era gente dessas pononçõos e inncos tomados por força e genie 
fraca e vil e o mais meninos porem cada hum dellas he milhor d quatro bomês darmas he cous 
de zornbaria fallar em göte dacmas desta terra da Uhina / esta armada que mandanto a Nan:o 
são algüs capitães paregendolhes que podiko tomar portugeses como no anno do [622] como 
fosta gente for escozida do ferro portuges toda logo he de companhia oom portugeses porque 
mais he gente de bona boya e pouca rais na terra ou nenhia / esta gente de Cantão he muilo 
таса em comparação doutra gente de dentro que he forte neste Cantão digo pto termo 
pia gonernança como he cousa arredada dos rios logo se aleuantão | dam sobre pouoações matão 
muita gente isto cada dia em muitos lugares e não lhe podem fa damno e mando per gentea 
gonernança de Cangy que estaa ao ponente de Cantão оһашКо a estes lang&s оп langueks estes 
teem mays адде feição porem tudo he cousa de vento dizem os chYs se portugeses entrarem qae 
ohamarão muita gente desta o não pode vir senko pto rio que venhão сеш não apronçita паја 
porqne como o rio for .despegado da sua fustalha e se alimpar e andar nosa fustalha com bom- 
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bardas não a cousa que pareça а der legvas estes OhJs de Cantão quando vão pelejar oom gentes 
qne ва aleuandão пӣдпа [f. 119v] maio a ladrão | saH&o per essas cassas de ladrde matko nelles 
irfindos e trazem as cabeças dellos outos muitos presos dis que são ladrões não ha mister mais 
prous. todos os mato per modo cruel /isto fasem cada dia o pouo he tão sojeito e medroso 
que não ousa fallar deste geito he per tods a tFra da China he muito pior do que digo pto qual 
tada a gente deseja reuolta e vinda de portngeses estes de Cantão. 


A ylha de Aynko teem hia cidade e quatorze villas esta a vista da terra da China teem 
bcm porto não teem madeyra per esta rerão não teem fustalha quando alga gente de Juchim 
ze aleuantKo em Junquos vay а estas partes fazkr-soltos podem socorro a Cantão he cousa muito 
freca he da terra Obina defronte de Aynão ate Cantão ao longo do mar quatro cidades muitas 

' V= per todo mar per Rios em algüs podem entrar nauios em todos podem entrar cousa grosa 
de remo em todo o tempo se nauega teem ао longo desta eosta muitos ylhas frescas qne empe- 
ric todo o vento увёо he o principal desta gouernanca c sera dous terços de gouernança 
entrando Cantão no tomq? tudo isto he rendido como a cabeça se someter e for tomada 
teem este Aynão muitos sendeyros tem quoquos e areg* que não teem toda a terra da Ohina 
em Oantão tem trato com esta areq® ө quoquos assi daljofre muita copia que não teem toda'a 
terra da China assi que digo que teem sindeyros que os OhTs chamão Cauallos destes tarem pera 
esta gonernança daqui se podem auer muitos por pouco preço. 


Este Cantão teem obra de duzentos cauallos destes os mandaria pequenos que não podem 
trasor andor teem cauallo asy (f, 120] os mandarIs de guerra cada hum teem sen estes syndeiros 
são pequenos são dandadura estes nag mãos de portugeses podem aproubitar ordenados a gineta e 

.desporas estes Chis são daçoute e desemfreados tom Cantão mais de vinte ou trjnta setros offi- 
gines pessoas que fazem eetrjbos são muitos que he gente sem conto cada bum quando ganha 
dex Ts por dia pera comer louna a deos deste geito são todos os offigiaes da Obina assid como 
digc estes com os de Аупёо podem aproneitar pera a terra val aqui hum destos caualos de tros 
ate doz tass de prata nenhda p* como mamtem oulhas nem podem andar em canallo digo polla 
cidade. 

O Tutão Compim Oomqud silo tres pts que teem carrego desta- governança de Cantão e Osncy 
ester são os mayores estão em hla cidade chamada Vohen que esta no estremo dambas estes 

«gouernanças esta cidade he de Queengy estko aqui o-mais do tho porque teem le guerra e de las 
guorernão ambos as vezes vem a Cantão estão dous tres meses ora hum ora oniro as vezes ве 
passão dous anuos que não vem nenhum.a esta gouernança de Quécy anda sempre aleuktada 
muito grande parte sem lhe poderg valer esta he a causa porque estão laa о mais do tempo este 
cidace estas no ponente de Cantão obra de trinta legoas per rio porque não tem caminbas per 
terra e he a terra toda cortada de Rios vão laa em cinque dias a muito grande andar com muita 
gente de sirga e vem em tres. andando de noite e de dia | Agoa corre de las pera Cantão teem 
esie zaminho hla cidade grande abordada ao Rid que se chama Ohenquf fu | per todo este rio 
pode nsuegar toda а couse de remo são per este caminho pouoaoóes sem conto asique a qualquer 
[f. 120v] cousa de guerra de Üantao estes abalão trazem gente como nossa armada, andar no rio en 
Воо que nko venha ninguem e quemquerque vier per força ha do vir desembarcar defronte desta 
cidado pegado -ha pouoação deste arabaldo ou ша legoa per este rio acims ao norte finalmente 
que nto pode vir ninguem que nko seja apanhado e mormente que todos nauegão de dia e não 
de nate porque os Rios a lugares во baixos e a lugares teem pedra e se-visrem todos jasem па 
mão postoque mais benquas trasem do que dizem. 


Tem Cantão mandaris depois destes ho cheuhi e o pochkgy e amchagy офу. que chamão 
camoy que estão de contino nests gidade o oeuhy vem cada anno este não tome а ninguem -todos 
temer в esto este vem pera despachar todo о caso pera ver ver qual mandarf fas- mal seu 
mandery que fas erro he pequeno esto lhe tira logo as orelhas daa disq entyrmacão so Rey. se o 

“mandary hé moor esorena delle ao Rey sua culpa dela vem que não seja mais mandarim porque 
о rey da enteyro credito a este assi ao tutão e conquio | O Campym não esoreue que teem 
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carrego de gerra o tutão manda em tudo se algüs carta оппөг deacreuer веја о ао eouhi porque 
vem cada anno e não sabe dos roubos que são feitos aos portugeses estes não são senko aluitres 
segundo seruem assi lhes fazem mergeos esto em tudo despacho sem dar conta ao tutto 
nem а nenhü mandar. 


[f. 121] Martim Ао de Melo veio na erade .592. a entrada do porto o fez bem de sua entrada 
dalgîla gente que se la maton odartelharia veyo o reoado a Cantão assi deziko que elle escrenera 
hãa carta q deziko q fallaua bem oe midarts que tinhão do año passado roubado a farde agastarkoso 
Com sua vinda começarão а emburilhar perguntarão so Опһу ў lhe paregia ве fariko meroadras 
ou não / dise o Ceuhy à mercadra como ditos ae fizesse { responderão elles à não q auião medo 
Q com esta mercadro go reçouceso ао diante algum damno q deitario mão dalgum lugar o Oeuhy 
não lhe respondeo nada elles sahirko descontentes estes pregütar&o outro tito & oytao d teem 
carrego do mer о dos estrigeiros respondeolhe outro tanto estes dous mandarIs q perguntarão 
ham era о chigy outro o anchagy d erão os mayores de Cantão estes midarão a oytao q fosse 
pelejar com os portugeses este ayteo era nouamt vindo não sabia do passado disee ello q não 
podia fexse doente mandarko las o tiquos d të carrego destrigeiros debaixo do ay tao nko sey o 
q la fez estos dous mandasis у. poohancy е anchacy diz q peitarad ao pio de nkto ao pachain 
darmada à trabalhassem por tomar algum nauio e trabalhasaB por se nio fazer pas istu 
neoretamente aodtegeo ў por mofina e por оа capitães não ter os Obie 8 còta e não tei8 artelharia 
atacada n8 ordenada e cada hū capitão tiron pera seu cabo ө Dio de melo ser primro ferido de 
hia pedrada que ficou atordoado e diz$ Q toda a göte se meteo debaixo daloageua dos nauios per- í 
amor da pedra asgi oe tomarão as mãos P? hom? eet&do armado não lhe acodio ninguem foy 
morto de pedradas e remesos o mestre contramestro algüs marinheyros pelejerto não lhe noudia 








¢ o ёоо a el Rey veyo a sentença quo ja disse o aytao oð esta vitoria com peita q lbe derão os 
dous mandaria a elle ао tutko q cõsêtisso mais portugeses na China ficarão estes dous e imigos 
dos portugeses ө outros q forko riquos. І 


Martim Afonso vinha ordenado а China com embaixada pera pedir fortaleza se Tha não desem 
pronar se a podia faser oom обоівев que ja trazia pers a.terra o pera o mar não me pareço que 
vinha bem ordenado ов Ohis não darem fortaleza a nhüa pa “estrangeira por todo o mundo 
quanto mais а nos que ouid&o que a verlhe a terra somos vindos Tome pls pedia [121v] hia 
casa em Cantão е na Ilha todo o conselho do Rey he que vinhamos a pedir lhe sua terra porque 
& torra da China jaz em custume estranho sobre sy Û não comente eetrangeiro na terra sob petia 
de morte senko he embaixada obediente quito mais darlhe case a mereadoria não querem que se 
fação lugares pouoados por não deitarem mão dalgüa conss e mandana fazer por maos lugares 
despouoados e doentios porque são muito giosos da sua terra assigne per nenhum modo do 
mundo а darão senão for por força o во ве casa onuesse de fazer na Ilha de mercadoria secreta- 
mente ве fizesszo forte donde se aueria cal e pedra pedreyros e telha ө cousas necessarias offigikes . 
que com les seria trabalhosa quanto пима escondiilamente que nessa Ilha pera fazer casas de palha 
Primeiro que ве zcabasem he о meio da gente morta mandou que se fizesse algum cartigo ou 
oasa.forte o que se nko podia fazer logo a gorra era na mão ө tolhidos os mantimentos por terra 
e a terra doentia e mas não soy quKto se poderia soster assi que não vinha a consa ordenada, 


Martim Afforso de mello trazia trezentos homda era cousa muito pequena pera levar anante 

a ompreesa que creo qne toda a gente morrera a fome ө dotga ate que nada viera a lume com 
mais força -de duzentos ou trezentos homts so podera tomar nanto ou һйв Va que he myito 

' milhor ohamada Jancangem que esta em hua Ilha cercada de mar de Porto e grande altura 
. qne. este ao ponente de nanto sete on oyto legoas esta а bordoa dagoa smurada de grando 
nrouoação pegada ao mar esta era logo tomada sem matar ninguem daly oorrelhe aos rios e des- 
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baratarlhe а fustalha ptos ОҺїя em aperto que desta Ilha as portas de Cantão cousa muito fresca 
aproucitada darozes e carnes e todos os pescados he pera abastar vinte mill home e barato com 
menos trabalho e mais descanso e sem morte se podia fazer que começar de nouo a terra que 
13em tantas cidades e villas e lugares abordados a agoa escusado he matar в gente pois q ha 
de ser por força de qualquer man™ como os Ohis 7irë que os portugeses tomko posse do lugar 
cercado tudo se ha de começar de alevantar. 


De Nanto vindo pera Cantão no meo do Rio quasi pegado na barra t&ooK Jas hla grande 
pouoagko ou tres em hila Ilha que se chama aynicha tem canto talhado per cases ruas igrejas e 
om cais de que se pode fazer hüa (f. 122] fortaleza como a de goa tem porto seguro de todos os 
vantos tudo de vaza porto muito seguro aqui era a farça dosjücoe esta fortaleza jaz sobre Cantão 
ecgiga nanto esta villa que digo outra que se оһаша Xuntaeim daqui podem defender os man- 
tintos e por em aperto c&iKo se redendera de qualquer manr* que o capitão quiser torno а dizer 
que lenar de pega cantão па mão com forge de dous mil а tres mil homes e milhor digo dous 
tras mil não que com menos se não acabe а demanca somte he grande cousa e os carregos de 
lugares que são necessarios portugeses não 'abastio seys mil pera render oom menos do que 
digo e acabar a demanda porque os OhIs são logo aleuantados contra а gidade com а companhia 
dcs portugeses. 

Assi па fustalha q portugests trouxerg como na que — de seus paraos а поява 
grisa sera tal que todos ов Rios despejara os Rios despejadosos manderIs ange de render por força 
ou ão de fogir e despejar a cidade fica logo Cantão па mão e seu termo Isto pode fazer capitães 
quo trouxerem força de setecótos homês ate mil e ficar com elle a fustalha e cousa grosa de remo 
o toda в gente portugesa e malauares naos se os trouzer mandalas pera Couchim espidas de Chis 
оЁсјаез q achara pera irè des milhõese se abalar о sor gdor pera o segt logo cantão he nas 
mos oom toda a gouernanca e deixar nelle fortaleza à lugares d conuem deirar gête portugesa 
e malaugres e tornesso o) toda sua armada carregada de Ohls carpintros pedreiros ferreyros 
telheiros serradores e de todo ontro обо oð suas mclheres pera deixar por esas fortalezas que 
pode leuar ё sua armada em juncos a terra dex mil homês së fazer mingoa ө cada anno -podem 
salir quatro mil së fazer moça esta he a causa marauilhosa porque por cada ыл pode 
tomar cem Ohîs pera as fortalesas. 


. Cantão dentro nelle tem hi cabeço chão pegado ao muro da büda do norte € que esta hia 
сама que {бе cinquo sobrados t$ polas faldras deste cabeoo dentro seis ou sete igrejas que tem 
city talhado pera fazer em dez dias hùa và oJ muros e casas e das igrejas he së conto desteos 
vigas portas ftes daqui se pode senhorear a cidade outra feite a borda dagoa no meo da pouoação 
onde os maudarIs desembarcão que so pode faser em einquo dias porque he a pedra [f. 192 v] de 
омо talhada per ruas o casas de iasta q he p® fazer hila grande cidade amurada he torrejada outra 
па igreja quo este no rio assi q pedra e a madr* e cal he së conto pois officiaes pe isso е serui- 
dbrss em todo mundo nko ha tantos o são bis sernjores cð pouco jornal pfo comer virão оё mil e 
dos seus paraos fazer galees fustas barg&tis dalgüs se farto galeaças cð poucos liames que os rios 
não quer6 a força do mar assi que todas estas cousas mais vagar Ño mister е se escreuer q em- 
por se por obra а terra desposta esta pe tudo deos quis q estes Obis sejão dondos pera perder в 
terra porq te o prea®te não tiugrão senhorio ma elles pouco, e pouco forko tomido в terra seus 
vezinhos e por isso he o reino grande porque estes Chis são cheos de mte Judaria e daqui Ihes 
vB word preedtnosos soberbos crneis e porque ate o presente sendo göte oouarda faci вй armas 
e ef nenhü exerçiçio de guerra e sempre for&o ganh&do a terra а seos vezinhos e não per mãos 
mas por manhas ө biocos e cuid&o d ningud lhes pode fazer dano chamo а todo estrangeiro saluajé 
a sua terra chamão o reino de Dd quêquer q vier ora seja . capitão com frota de dez ate quinze 
Vellas primma cousa he desbaratar armada se а tiueré a que eu cuido que não t3e seja p fogo 
sange medo oruel por este dia вё dar Vida в nenhila p= todo iunco queimado e não se.tome nin- 
gud por se não: gastard os mitimentos q em todo tpo se acharko çem Ghis pera hü portuges e 
isto fio despejarse ha nito e logo tero fortalóza e mandimies se quiser; porque logo he na-mião e 
dar эб toda armada ё aynEcha que este ә barra do Horem como ja-acima digo de:bò porto aqui 
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so Loorarão aos naos § não poder’ entrar no rio e queirmarlhe qualár fustalha ĝ Ыпегё è depois 
de tomado se bem parecer queimarlhe о lugar por faser medo aos Uhis antes disto fto venha hile 
carta per hù negrinho cafre е venha 8 esta maneira. — . j Е 


O titulo da pessoa que for faço saber ao ouhi e a cei de Cantão como auéra ora tamtos annos 
; à el Roy nosso вт mandou carta ao Rey da China e presente per Tomo рї о ql foy regebido plos 
Т grandes ө dos outros à 48 carrego foy lhe dado села em Cantão dahy foy chamado do rey da 
Ohina elle foy e o Vio em n&quf daly o mandon a Pequim pera la o dizendo que la 
oonuinha o despacho nunca mais delle soubemos na era de tantos veyo hla nao em sus buses 
pagou seus direytos o pagos armar&o sobre.[f. 128] ella perd &-&omarem. e na era de tKtos vierlo 
em sua busca cinco іппоов carregados de mercadorias e os mandarIs armarto sobre elles pera os 
roubar não fazendo na terra mal nem agrauo por os iunoos virem abertos do mar recolherkose 
a outros n&uios e deixarão os junoos no porto carregados de muitas merogdorias abarrotados 
sem delles tirarem nada e па era de tantos annos vinhão cinquo naas com embaixador pera. o 
Hey da Ching os manderis de nKto ordenarão oom iunoos de ladrões que enganassem dous 
nauios oom recados falaos de paz tomarão dous nguios е os tres que floarto não souber&o como 
o embaixor del Rey n. sor estaua metido nas cadeas e апа companhia e tomado toda sua farenda e 
vestidos | е sem comer nas cadeas como fasenda ‘de ladrões sendo dembeixada assi reçebido dos 
grandes e o.presento que vinha pera o Rey reoolhido.sem querer mandar o embeixoe isto nko he 
iusta mas hevinsta de tres mandarts ladrões /: ampoohim o anhançi e lentocim o pio de n&to que 
ptos roubos que tem feitos querem matar а todos por q o Rey ds China o não saybe veyo isto a 
minha noticia vim qua e em de menhia serey em Cantão por ver  cidado onde se fax tal iustiça 
o embaixador seja a mim enuiado antes de eu chegar а Cantão como for entregue а mim então 
fallaremos em o que relena e ao que são vindo do que he passado e se não quiserdos fique » 
culpa sobre vos outros que recebeis embaixadores e preeBte e plo roubar о meteis nas cideas 
cata ho feita а t&tos dias da lua. 


Asai q oscrita в carta ө onuiada a pregoar liberdade na terra а todos ө oom toda consa de 
remos on&ray o Rio e se tardar o recado se bom parecer por lhe offigio a ponoação e queimar toda 
a fustalha que não aproueitar pera seruigo do guerra o morta a göte quem não seguir o bando tras 
dias que lho tolhão os mantimentos morrerão todo sa fome а cidade tem hila grande casa de 
mantimentos quasi pegada a porta da banda do ponente dentro dos [f 128 v] muros mas pera 
repartir plo pono he nada porque pouo he sem conto e compra cada dia о que ha de comer assi 
que todos hko de morrer в fome ө ose daleuantar oontra os mandaris como se gente aleu&tar 
logo a gidade he aleuantada compre teer grande aviso em não receber recados de dilações por 
não acudirem muitos paraos com mantimentos в cidade em Canto ouuer recados de vento que 
som tantos e o pouo tanto que se não pode isto ver sobre tudo a fustalha desbaratada no rio não 
pareça cousa de OhIs que não seja queimada com este tal matar saliara o medo na valia dos 
mandaris e embatarseam contra elles o isto so deue faser ө ser mais breue do que digo porque | 
toda a gente esta esperando por portugeses a cidade per terra não lhe podem acudir mantimentos 
que os caminhos são logo aleuantados que sem vinda de portugeses о fazem quanto mais neste 
todo агох а de vir plo rio ө cüpre ter vigia pto estreito d esta pto rio açima au norte obra de 
тл legoe por onde the podê vir mantim@tos e socorro neste se ponha fustalha d tomado o estrevto 
а não vinhs tudo he па mão se os mandaris ouuerem de fogir а de ser por esto osteiro aqui he 
sua saluação 3 esto esteiro podem estar gallees ө deste esteiro vem a cidade por ierra que he 
perto aly vem todo o mandarim e daly o fas saber e então entra e vem oauallos per terrz a 
dizer aos mandarIs da cidade que manderim he entrada feita na era de 584. 


(f. 124] Trelado de outra oarta que o mesmo Ohristou&o vœ esoreugo da Chins. 
Olhando sempre Tossa certa me dessliua muito minha infirmidade com os esforços 996 mas 


merges das mo da cansaa tor algum lugar a esorener sior em breue não ser muita a leitura 
repetindo sãor nesta cidade na qual sior digo ве a indja ostinesse do raansira que o se gener- 
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nardor ordenou o sor eytor da sylucira oom a frota Ẹ tada anno vay ао estroyto conuindo nella 
tros mill homês trazendo mallauares pera oom elles por em espanto a gente com verem estes mala- 
usros oom as costas dos portugeses irão tomando a metade da terra da Ohina se ahi ouussse 
gie pera soster tanta cidade e tanta copia de villas que tão fraca gente ho e não {бе maneyra 
nenhüs de defendimento. z 


` Nesto Rio desta cidade pod’ entrar so naos ‘de dnzentos tonelados todo o galião por grande 
que seja por respeito de demandar pouca agoa | todo este rio вйог he de vasa e todo ho limpo 
de podras que ainda q fice em seco na releus porque o rio he muito alto fica a cidade sobmetida 
débeiro destas naos | quando а mare encher porão prancha dos galelos e папіов na terra por 
Sds saya a gente per este rio estão as casas do arabalde metidas com terem amparo per reapeito 
dagsa não alagar tudo o jl amparo he de pedra entulhado de terra altura de hum homem e 
m” homé em lugares zada por todalas partes tem saidas muy fermosas maa todas calçadas de fer- 
mosa podra / a qual pedra seruira ло presente pera fortalezas | porso a вог о fogo na ponta deese 
wribalde porque venha queimando tudo ao longo do rio par ficar tudo limpo pera а artelharia 
iugar e porque, se não ponhko per (f. 124 у] hi os OhTs tirard oom freohas oð tert emparo das 
casas he necessaria por lhe o fogo que fique tudo limpo sem nenhila casa ficar. 


Com tudo sœ oulhese bem a principal desembarcação e no meo desse arabalde onde estas 
hits oasa dos mandarIs quando vão pera algures vio aly desembarcar e ombaroar a qual casa tão 
hem regebimBto de quaes a qual casa һе daredor cercada de taypa feita de terra posta em altura 
de hum remessio onde se neste lugar pode recolher soma de gente com mandarem de ribar ao 
rededor todai'as casas porq fique lugar pera se a fortaleza fazer pera se por artelharia fazendo 
bu-&oos nestas taipas pera porem bombardas grossas ate se faser a fortaloza que nesse lugar 
mesmo se ha de fazer com s fortaleza e ir entestar no rio ө vir entestar com a porta da cidade 
fazendo hia couraça muito forte e fremosw que vaa tomando sobre a porta da cidade que sogi- 
gua а gidado toda porque tudo he terra chia como а palma da mio com artellaria pere hum 
сао e pera outro а qual couraça ha de ficer em maneyra da ponte dando lugar a hum rioxinho 
qua se mete o muro e o araballde o pera entrar na gidado teem hüa ponte de pedra muito fer- 
vases е а couraça а de ser apegada oom esta ponto esta courage fica sobre esta porta e toma da 
ponte ө a de ter a seruBtia pla fortaleza mesmo onde se deue apousétar o aloaide moor. 


. Tanto sor que a dessmbercação for neste lugar oulhe b3 q he perto da porta da qidado se se 
а çidado não rende por se & tres camellos e derribarko as portas que são duas estão bas de duas 
de*ronte hil da outra estas portas sor são foradas de oobre tento q entrarem irão ter a casa do 
poshégy que he а principal casa que nesta cidade ha que he в casa onde estaa a fazenda do Rey 
ondo se achera muita prata que não teem conto e assi muito ouro e mercadorias | esta casa he а 
cabeça desta gonernkça porque nesta casa desde pla menhã [f. 125] ate noite nunca se faz senão 
podar prata das rendas que de todos os cabos vem na qual сава se porem dusttos ou trezentos 
hons oom hum -capitão que fique posto na gidado ato ве п fortaleza fazer / е assi ве ha de fazer 
his fortaleza dentro па cidade onde estaa hum outeyro pequeno com hilas igrejas teem em si 
pedra pera fazer а fortaleza a qual fortaleza ha de ser assentada sobre o muro que Vay pera a 
banda do norte que he terra firme com hie terra de quatro sobrados tado cheo dartelharia que. 
fogue pera o norte e ponente eleuante e assy pa a cidade fiquão todos os cabos resgoardados com 
esta fortaleza e a cidade metida e sopeada debaixo desta fortaleza na qual fortaleza sor estarão 
ceri homãa fiqua (& forte a idade que não pode deçor һйв апе que tenha remedio a fogir оё 
quaes (5 һошба gor serão mudados de tres ou quatro moses irg sior darmada fazerem proueito, 





Assi gor ir a dar em ha feitoria quo se chama о conchefaa onde sse escaparko mil presos 
“O menos ao оё mandarlIs os não matarem por averem medo de se ng cidade alleuantaró e mata 
rem ов mandaria assi pello conseguinto assi osta choa-de prata que tambem ese rooolh8 renda 
do Hey e ад penas dos presos que são em gr& maneira mia prata z qual fazenda sor que nesta 
feitoria emiiusr ao mudara desta pera a casa do poohecy onde hin de estar estes homes por em 
mentes ве faxer а fortaleza recolherem ahi todo o que so tomar e assi irão a outras duas feitorias 
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do Rey tambem tem muita praia. de rendás que so arecadão na quacs duas feitorias ке. сато 
per nome nayhay e pônkaem e-se se achar esta faxda toda so passara ao pochençy a se aby aver 
de guardar ate tndà- ser asentado | serie avisados que. se caso for não acharem prata nenhüs є 
dentro nessos casa que são grandes acharem algum homem seja perguntado por isso que pode 
ser estar soterrada em lugar que se não ache que por essas gidades que são odbatjdas [f. Y26 v] 
dos ladrões assi fazem que а soterrão e deixko por a negaça quatro ou ginquo mil tães por não 
andarem ов ladrões buscando tudo que vão dar com ella. . 


Е assi se perguntara sor plos gudões do aroz d são sete ou oyto camas onde estão tres man- 
daris pequenos comparanceis allx as quaos casas teem em si milhões de milhões de piquos 
daroz ра а rogra dos mandaris o assi outra gente o qual aros se se ровветё в vender a gente da 
terra farse ûo mais de quarenta mill tices do preta pollo qual вог se porto’ trinta home com 
hum capitão o terem guardado este aroz ate so & gidado ө cousas virem assentar sem se deste 
aros bollir delle que se caso for shor não ouner remedio во presente não acodir aroz пё manti- 
mentos do fora moura a gente da gidade toda ha fome | então sor ho песо abrirse este arz e 
vender oeste aroz a gonte que na cidade ostiner e se caso for valor caro desse algü tanto de 
barato por a gente não teer спіАо per onde o mercar qué toda a géte вог a mais dolla d neste- 
cidade viue são todos officikos e mercadoros e gente toda q por fazer morcadoria viuem q a gête 
кот que he rica e tom torras vinem ptos aldeas ondo ted a ьпав terras quo as terras aqui valem 
а peso de dinhoyro esto he o respoito por onde a gonto morrera a fome não vindo arox de fora 
& vonder que ве não pode soster esta cidade tros dias que não moura a gente в fome por ser 
muilo o pouo. x 


D 


olhem bem. 


E assise dara sor deste aros aos pedreyros e carpintros e ferreiros e trabalhadores que nae 
fortalezas andarem dando lhe cada dia tres fôs de sou jornal que são dozo fs por dia e andarão 
contentes ў aqui os mandarig pera seos sernjos lhe dão dous fös e ве não trabalhão dà lhe açoutes 
como palhas pello qual adres serão estes trabalhadores bð pagos sem se do del Rey nosso sor 
urar nem gastar hum ceitil [f. НАВ) somente deste aros so farão com fortalezas nesta terra 
que loda a casa do mandarym teem pedra esteos pers sobrados de ‘torres e de que quiserem 
tanto quanto não são neçessarios tantos. 


Е assi sor se mandara logo em brene tapar de pedra e qual todallas portas que vão pera o 
norte e assi ав de ponente е louante não doixando nesta cidade somente esta porta por onde se , 
sirua а géte que ha de vir dar com a fortaleza e o gor capitão moor ве tornara а recolher onde 
se desembarcon com todi a gente salnante os trez8tos homês que floarko dentro na cidade 
na casa do pochtçy | he cousa grande e fechado tudo com a fortaleza com os chanes da cidade 
ө so darem de noito в esto capitão que 8 mates que ali estiuer om quanto ве fação as fortalezas ө 

=» polla menhia sorão dadas в quem tinen cargo de guardar aquella porta e de fechar com de noyie- 
vigiarem e tocarem ов atabagues como he vso custume. i 

E amsi sor se ordenara com a göte da terra com se repartir e se ordenar hum honrem por ` 
cabeça da mesma tèrra tallacó de muro vigiara а gente que naquellas russ үїпогё porque assi he 
seu custume е istjllo com Ihe darem ataballes que tomar? nas casas destes mandaris pra menhia 
verão dar conta como he’ custume aquelle capitão d estiner naquella casa tal cabo esta seguro 
virão outros e tal qabo esta seguro daram as qhaues pera abrir’ a porta od sor deixar em seguro 
о estillo da terra сб se porg de giolbos aos sores capitães e assi toda a outra ра que qualq* cargo 
поет que o custume da terra assi he e não se perqua q а gente he mas e assi pls conseguinte 
scoutallos como não estinert prestes ao q são obrigados a fazer dontra manejra sera trabalho 
soster esta gête que os midaris nunca al faz? senão desde polla menhis ate noite e matar e não 
podem com elles. . 

Se caso for sor que poser& per hi algtis barcos e com elles [f. 126 v] tirarem saito 4 tonsallo’ 
que qualquer gente os tomara como viro que saem pera esso proposito não osper&o que suas armas 
não césintB esperarem а cousa de portngeses as espadas são de feição das nossas obra de tres 
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palmos forro morto вё ter3 ponta trazem por armas bajos aoolohoedos hi capaçete na cabeça 
feito destanho tirko frechas e nko muito bem esta ho а sua mant da guerra estos вот que são 
apromados в ysso que a gente do pono não o sabe fazer somt* fechko as portas e não clurko de 
mays е soterrarom o que teem de prata que cousas de casa não tem somt* hila meea vella e hãa 
обөута toda outra'oousa de praba soterr&m. 


E isto gor nko" gente do pono não teem cousa nenhüa despada nem frecha somente o- ропо 
quando se recrece algü aleuktamto feçhão as portas e cada hù se mete em sua casa p a quê mais 
pcde a esses obedeçem finalmente sor que esta gente oom que os mandaris sost% a terra he desta 
mâneira a qual conta dou em breue | todo hom? que he preso he inlgado a morrer onde aksi na 
cadea quatro e oinguo annos v8 outros mandaria e ве tZ o preso prata peita escreuS delle ao 
Ray eos midoris grandes abremno daquella perna que teem e dKolhe degredo pera todo sem- 
pre e assi os fos ficko obrigateiros t&bem a este degredo he comparauel sior a homês que em 
pcrtuga! degradKo pera as Ilhas o qual homem he comparado а algoz estes homts d&olhe cada 
mas há piquo daróx pera Comer em sus casa oom sua molher e assi doutros ftos so recregS tam- 
bem fazer destes homes degradados estes homës desta gidade degrad&onos pera otitra gouarnkos 
os doutras gouernançes degradko pera esta avere nesta gouernança repartidos pellaa cidades, 
vi las ө lugares que est&o guardido as portas e caleas е andão pellos rios não se alenktão [f. 127] 
plas gidades treze ato quatorze mil homês | nesta gidade estarão oontinuadamente tres mil 
homês guardando as portas da gidade com capitães po qual não ha maleuar que não peleje com 
quorenta destes homês o todos os matara que о seu geito todo he como molheres não ha nelles 
estamago somente apupadas oom esta gente sostem os mandar's ests terra que he o mundo, 


Pello qual tanto que a frota se fizera Yella pera vir pera esta cidade não ha mandarim que 
па gidade aguarde а frota no rio os mandaris deitarse Ko pollas portas fora misto não ha duuida 
neahila senko ser assi no mo deste rio esta hile igreja dos ohis aql esta na frontaria no meyo da 
gicade sora tamanha como a fortaleza de calequu a qual esta ja feita em his fortaleza somte 
orgueró o muro o fazerem lhe torres o qual se Пепе de fazer hla fortaleza forte de torres ou 
ba uartes porque estando esta fortaleza ally oom vinte ou trinta homgs he estar o rio e tudó 
degollado porque daly ha de iulgar в artelharia pera todas as bidas assi pera a cidade como pello 
ric agima como plo rio abaixo o fundamto que se da judia ha de trazer artelharia que cd qual- 
busr gente farão facanhas. 


Como for assentada a göte na cidade logo em breue não se passando mais que dous ate 
quatro dias se tomarão paraos e se conçertarão logo 8 fustas zo trouxerem e irão plo rio agima 
com lenars soma de artelharia iro queimando quites p&raos e juncos e cousas so achar de 
vil as e lugares fazendose grandes estroyções sem ficat cousa nenhila ао prestte por por-espanto 
na gente quo ainda d de qima venhko os mandaris grandes oom alga gente que se não ache 
em arcagio nenhüs nem acht mantimentos nenhtis Dera a gente [f. 127 v] comer quanto mais eu 
ore? quo não ha de deger nenhf nem pode porque se deixarem lan os [adres fo se daleu&tar pella 
terra e am de vir roubando e matando o mundo todo como souberd que esta cidade he tomada 
que se podem aqui vir acolher e emborilhada a terra de maneira que apellida toda que logo se ha 
gerte ha de aleuktar pta gouernança e não ha dauer manderim quo no mateem pio qual a guerra 
se faça cruamente per onde quer que puderem assi que todas estas tres gouernangas el Rey da 
China ha de perder ounuglhe fazer oongerto cd os seos capitães nko se pode soster nem a terra 
mamtar 09 andar gouernada nem pegar! direytos ao Rey porque пй pod8 semear nem se родо 
faser mercadoria pto qual fazendoge conçerto façese muito a pronejto del Rey nosso sot que lhe 
dart el Rey da Ohina hüa nao carregada de prata cadanno por se não emburilharem todas quinze 
gonsrnanças ou ве demouer e assi se fara mercadoria como era dantes. 

E assi gor pia Ilha da viniaga fas о caminho pera quatro ou сіпсо gidades mesmo desta 
gousrnança e muita vas e pouoações de m* legoa em comprida com muito pono as quaes çidades 
são grandes e de gente riqua e de muita seda e tolo o ferro e estanho dally vem e assi «oz que 
he gr&de trato que o Rey trata cd esta sor que teni nelle grande renda as queeg cidades estão ao 


— 
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longo da costa оўо mar nellas se bater aue darão esias gidades quanta, renda о rey tem na terra 
ж el Rey nosso вог e assi obedegerKo рог não serem estruidas e por o potio. se não. ver perdido е 
não consentirão mandarim да torra que os gouerne somente por. fazerem partido que sejão on 
seus capitles contentes com darem а metade das rendas а el Rey. nosso sf que não [f. 128] 
ha cidade que não de corgta ginquoenta mill cruzados cada anno | não digo de-villas queas villas 
assi о Xo de fazer que darão segundo a renda vinte mill e trinta mill cruzados de parias e darão 
hia nao de prata a el Rey nosso gor sê nesta terra se gastar hum coitill del Rey nosso sor genko 
lenarto pera a India se fazerem os gastos o cargos de naos pa portugal. 


Estas cidades podem ir n ellas em todo tempo assi no inuerno como no verto tudo em hil 
porque, tudo ha de ser galees fermosas o fustas e nouios cousa de remo e tudo ве nanega pios 
rios e per antro jihus que aqui os ohfs todo o anno nauegão | assi pera hum cabo оошо pera 
outro | e а gouernica deste cantão e de foquem per hi parte com hia gidade destas que se chama 
coichenfa da gouernanga de foquem osta logo hila cidade que ве chama camehen he cidade 
fermosa e & grande esta estaa no mar he cousa riqua da seda e tafetas e de c&fera e muito 
sale’ de grande trafega e tem em si grande numero de iuncos com todo tp podem hire 
vir que desta cidade em todo tempo vio e po3.xv. xx. dias por este caminho da Ilha este he 
fermoso owminho por quer muitos villas e ponoações t&bem tom outro braço antre esta terra do 
Oant&o por onde уй ө tambem bom caminho por todas ostas cousas se perguntara aos Ohis ө 
tem outros muitos rios per onde vão в outros lugares. 


Asai sor por essa banda desse cdljay onde ora eetaes estão tres gidades as quaes ge ohamko 
per nome hüa loycheu ontra lenoheu ontra quanoheu são la mais metidas pera dentro pera e 
braço do mar que so mete antre as Ilhas daynão [f. 128 v] vem dar nestas gidades cð daredor tert 
muitas Vas e poncações e são grandes gidades de muitas rondas e tambem teem algü aljofre as 
quaes per forga ko de obodeçer ao poder dàl Rey nosso sor e nfo pode consentir mandaris do 
Rey somente se for por oongorto' do que os sens capitães fizer? o qual per força darão tres terços 
da renda в ol Rey nosso sor e hum terço a ol Rey da Ohina por não se queimarem nem deetruirem 
estas gidades e villas que tudo esta a mão poderem fazer quinhentos e seis centos homês com 
trinta ou corenta villas tudo de fostas que artelharia ha de fazer a guorra. - 


Pollo qual nesta cidade que se chama quancheufu tem grandes gerrarias o negias serrarias 
se reoolhé grande soma do ladrões e derão ja duas vezes nesta gidado e в ronbarão toda os quase 
ladrões como souberem da tomada desta gidade Ko de deger e am de daí della que não tte então 
quê а gonerne q os mandaris ko de fogir e assi em villas e lugares Ko de roubar e matar ato que 
os seus capities não ponhão nisto ргопівёо não teem este pouo sem virem pedir Booorro во gor 
capitão moor oom pedirg portugeses que vão gouernar aquella terra não se damnifique dos 
ladrões que o pouo não teem defensão somente o mais do pono metergse de companhia a ronba- 
rem que о mais da göte he göte de vento desamarrada toda de mercadoria cousa de vento ami 
como вог hi ha göte riqua asi ha hi gête que não pode alcançar de comer esta he а resão por tudo 
são ladrões. 


Pello qual sor tanto que esta gidade estiner forte oom forta[f.129Jlezas nos lugares q 
compre e da india Vier gente em todas estas gidades que estinerem abordadas ао mar e oom os 
rios вө fara om cada gidade hün fortaleza forte onde se ponhko hum capitão eom подоба homta 
pera gonernar в terra e recolher as rendas pera el Rey nosso act com в gente da terra mesmo | 
os quaes portugeses que ahi estinerem йо de ter de todos oargo e hão de ser todos riquos, q ha 
de ser pto estillo da terra estes Ohis to de ser fleys como str forem amansados cd os poríugeses 
е assi em Vás go farão tambem fortalezas com вёрге sex tudo corrido oð fustalha era ir e vir 
quanto mais gente quanto mais proueito tito mais se ha de ir alcigado. 

De pringipio sor se meta o ferro nelles e o fogo altamto porg asi Bo quer$ os inimigos de 
pringipio e tanto que o wor Capitão mor vier pera entrar no rio seja destroido esta lugar que se 
chama nito onde estão capitães da guerra cd obra de dous mil homas destes. degradados qne por 
ser frontaria e per estrangeiros ali virem de mercadoria estão ahi nesse lugar algüs innoos seja 
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todo tomado e queimado eese lugar todo ardido em fogo que a gente que ahi estaa não ha des- 





` zerer | o assi vindo pers gima ао longo da costa ostaa hila ponoação de gente о qual mandarão os 


+ 


bateis quejmar e- tomarão paraos 008 е se teus-em iüoos queim@nos não queimando os paraos que 
são suffgi&tes pera correrem rios od ellos e assi vindo mais pe diante onde esta hila ilha que so 
ohama aynioha ва tomarto pescadores que gab? a entrada da barra a qual ylha he ponoada recolhe 
em si muitos iunoos info os bateis [f. 129 v] e fnetas queimar os iuncos se não forem fogidos e assi 
ha mtos paraos nko desbaratZ estes paraos que de pringipio hão de ser muito negessarios que todo 
parao destes pode trazer tres berços e qmoo в seis homês portugeses não contando remeiros tudo 
isto «бот sera estroido porque fique tudo limpo que as naos que na barra flosrem foara tudo 
sguro e yrãa ө viro оз bateis cada vez que reçessario for sem receo de nenhã cabo lhe ser feito 

Miro iro e virão .olhkdo ser tudo Яса reeguardedo não se pode errar em consa nenhila оошо 
pera ostes termos e de Oltistonto Vra se reger seja gor tudo bem visto não ве saindo do que 
agni dis tudo seja estroido não fiquem esses inimigos nas costes. 


Desta goueraanga sor como fortalezas e tudo foy assdtado irão a foquem quo he gouerniga sobre 
g7 que ho oousa boa de seda o mercadorias no qual se corre todo anno irão ө virão e todas as gidades 
e vas ostão chegadas ao mar como for hla armade de galece e fustas ate corenta ou mais em que 
andem seis contos ou sete centos homês farão Do? aly facanhas em que farão tudo tributario a el 
Hey nosso вот todas estas gidades e villas o cadanno trazerd de parias hum nanio carregado de 
prata não podem menos fazer рог se não desirtir e perder a terra per conçerto am dê partir 
as rendas plo mo com el Rey nosso sor que nesta gente não ha nenhüa defensão como ouuirem 
rcgir hila bombarda Ko se de ir por nos ontejros е ouIhar о que querem fazer os portugeses olheso 
quanta riquesa seni se trazer nem se-gastara somente leuarem [f 180 ] limpamento pera portugal 
otra india so alcangara e de tanta proueito e per tampo muito mais que recreçera mais gente e assi 
irão alcançando mais e sogigarko mais e aasi todotos portugeses muito riquos que a terra o oonfüte 
assi so X de hir a esta fbquem .pera e banda da -lha donde faršo mercadorias por onde desta 
cidade gonernançe são cidades e Vas ө lugares € ропоасоёа e asi de foquem com este frota tudo 
so corro assi desta Cantão a terra o assi а de focut tudo sœ de hum ferro fasko logo tributario ө 
fase 1o grandes destraições em queimarem iunooe que estes foqu$ tem numero de milhões delles 
e assi em pord sa proas das galees o fustas nas gilades as bomberdadas ainda que venha pedir 
mia não os deixko sor de principio a saber o que podem faser o poder del Rey nosso ger na terra 
pora lhes virem as pareas redondas sem refusaré $ nenht tempo do que og seos capitães ordenard 
ão de ter pera isto conhecimento do que lhe podem fazer. 


Assi тот ao mar deste foquem estão os lequeos que cadanno vendë mercadoria a patane e soy&o 
em tempo do rey de malaos ir a malaca são muites ilhas e onde esta o rey he hîla ylhs muito 
grende e não pode жос ser menos porque a gute ha limpe e fazem iuncos muy grandes as quaes 
ylhos t$ muito ouro e cobre e ferro e muitas merçedorias que ha em malaca e patane que trazem 
e teem damascos e soda muita e porçollanas deste gonernkça de foquem a tomarem as primei- 
ras ilhas são tres dias de golfão estes lequeos vem cada dia fazer mercadoria об esta terra de 
foq23 e de foquem vão escondidamente [f. 180 v] la a fazer mercadoria no ql por tempo podem ir 
соп: elles faser mercadoria e elles virem aqui fazer mercadoria e se via sor tecendo o trato nesta 
qidede de toda parte de pacd e раѓале 6 о pXo de syam ao fara aqui outra casa da India qno esta 
terra tem grande neçessidado deste pão de sy agora val aqui muito / outras mercadorias 
escusarse fo | esto pko não. 

Bajo sor estas cartas mostradas aos 507º capities mores não se emoubrko sor que se jorge 
alncrex amostrara as cartas que leuaua ао so dom estenko e de nós souberko eu confio. que 
não estiaeramos aqui neata cedes ou uiuos ou mortos em dous annos ou o sf gobernador 
опозта de mandar ou de malaca se ouuera de ordenar cousa por onde nos daqui tifar£o porque 
se faz mo serüjo а el Rey nosso sor buscarme- todollos remedios pera nos -daqui вот tirarem por 
tanto eu confio sor em апа merce com estas leuar 3Ko se esperar de portugal а el Rey nosso вог 
ordenar а vinda a esta terra somente sua nrerce-&caballo com o вот gouernador па jndia pois due 
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tamanhos desejos el Rey tetm desta terra tellos desejos não erra el Rey n. вот somête estamos 
espantados como não тёе poder sobre esta terra aver tantos annos não sabemos а rezko assi acr 
de hüa maneira ou dontra com seis maos como em outras cartas se verá se pode tudo acabar por 
sendo sobre nossa soltura. 


De hùa maneira ou doutra q sor vierð ikto que esse porto chegarem logo fação os jurabacas as 
Cartas sobre nos não mand@ sor matar pedindo пов muy altamente que a уво vã |f. 181] assi ва 
causa for vir cousa grande assi so ponha nesse porto a nos pedir muito rijo que estes mandarts de noe 
sor team o reçeo que sabemos a terra esse he o respeito porque nos não soltão e nos tõe nesta cadea 
sendo a mais forte que ha nesta cidade não posso вот escreuer mais largo por quo tenho a mão dofte 
de chagas que me arebentarko e por não ser mais necessario que oristovko Vieyra nunca deixa descreue 
todallas mais cousas / feita nesta cadea do Апоћ as dez luas o tantos dias de ontobro rogando a 
nosso вот d vos guarde e vos queira sor leuar a saluamento como sus marçee deseja. 


- Вегојог de sua merges | Veo Calno. 


Ese hom sor quê sus mergee traz por guia he hom’ honrrado foy homem que teue fazenda 
estono muito tempo preso e liurouse e foy degradado e toue maneyra como se foya Malaca he sor 
hom$ digno de lhe ser feita honrra e he hom’ sufficigto pera esta terra seja lhe gor em Malaca dado 
mantimento ө ао jurabaça que ako necessarios. À ` ' 


efor. 


Esta gonernança de Oantko sera do sua obrigação em roda de duzentas legoas bem feitas gidades 
ө Villas © pouoações tudo esta aasantailo om terra chia motjdas ptos rios armadas as casas em madeyra 
а gouernkoa de foquom he mais pequena team menos duas cidades [f. 131v] sera de sua obrigação em 
Roda cento e sesenta legoas he cousa muito boa e assi as gidades o villas assentadas do theor deste 
Сапфо estas duas folhas em que estão estas gouernangas não se desapegarko porque dizem com estas 
cousas que aqui vão escritas, 


Eu sor tenho o liuro de todas quinze gouernanças cada gouernkça qantas cidades t$ е vas е outros 
lugares tado escripto largamte e o modo e шапга que se të em toda a terra e do regimto della como 
de todo o mais e gidades como estão assentadas o outros lugares e assi proueitos del Rey n. sor esta 


hum hom$ estudando өп sor gey leer esoreuo a letra da terra que estou doente e vejo os Chis e tomo 
& letra, 


Esta folha sor doburada estas a gouernāga de Cantão toda a qual significa os rios as gidades que 
sko dez todas por sen nome ao po desea folha 3 hia sidade д se chama Ауп& о д quando v3 pera esto 
porto fica а mão esquerda tudo sko Ilhas oomo ahi sor үсгеів nos quaes Ilhas esta hila populosa 
gidade o {ген cheos que são abaixo da cidade e dex Vas д cada va he mayor quo a gidade denora des 
техов mais gta outra va onde estão capitães do guerra como são esses que E vossa guarda estão destas 
Ilhas a esta cidade de Cantão avera cinquoenta ou sesenta legoes. - 


Pollo sor são quinzo grandes cidades є mto grandes ponoações he cousa rica de grandes rendas e 
de palmares e arequas por respeito destes arequaos e palmares he a milhor cousa que ha na terra da 
Ohina onde se pese ao aljofre todo em outra parte não no ha saluante nessas [f. 182] ylhas as quaes 
Ilhas sor partem da banda do sul con o reino de Cauchim e desta terra do Cantão pera ird la metese 
hum brago de mar com bom vento passasse em hum dia e Ба] vento dia e noyte. 


Pollo qual sor feita fortaleza nesta sidade estas gidades são logo leuantadas e a mais da gate 
andarem a roubar e matar a hil e а outros porque não ha de ter quem a gouerne në а quê obedeçer 
porque Ko de matar ов mandarIs ou fogirem que a gente he muito pobre o maltratada dos mandaria 
quê gouernão. 

Estas Ilhas e gidades não {бе sor nenhia maneira de socorro faxendosse hile fortaleza na printi’ 
pal cidade com quinhêtos hom@s estantes nella e com muita fustalha que corra o braço do mar oom 
outros quinh®tos homes бойо sometidas a obedocer& a el Rey nosso в porque do geito com as rendas 
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que sohião а pagar ao Rey destas cidades destas Ilhas tirarse ha grande riqueza em grão manra como 
à terra assitar qne são as rendas muy grandes, 


Deueis saber sor que mais oy tomarse Goa do que sera tomarem estas cidades e sogignrem por 
Jespeito da göte ser muito fraca em grão maneira e nào teem leuldado oò Rey në com pay nom may não 
endão sento com quem pode mais que oousa tam boa se deixa dalcançar gai, pollo oBsegainto teem 
Erko copia de gimgibte esta guuerniça teem muito gewgibre muito bom,e canella u&o he muito fina, 


Pollo qual sor deixo esta substancia deste Ayn&o [f. 152 v] torno sãor a esta cidade de Cantão 
que he a cabeça desta gouornança -f. estão aqui ©з шардагїз grandes tudos оё ftos da instiga aqui vem 
despachar rendas pio conseguite he fermosa e populosa glade he cousa muito a mão pera o poder 
dal Rey n. во: nella fazer cousas tacanhosas estaa do geito da cidade de Lixa bum galam que nesta 
qgilado entrara iara render porque mete а gidade debaixo de ву não avera hom% que apareça como 
artelharia tirar não quera homom que apareça iiem quem gouerne gente nem menus a cidado. 


Viuda haa frota com nes mil home farlo Lda fortaleza na g dade tomandoa рог el Rey п. ж 
а qual fortaleza -farão onde CObristouão Vieyra escrevo com hia couraça que venha sobre a porta de 
tres ou quatro sobrados quo вод1дпе a metade da gidale farão dentro na cidade hüa fortaleza em hum 
outeyro onde estao hilas igrejas dos Chis a qual fortaleza sera do geito da de Oatecu tomara subre o . 
moro da gidade que vay pera a banda do norte com hüa torre grande que jogue pera aquella banda 
е Îca а gidade toda sometida debaixo no qual lugar a pedra madeyra ө telha pera fazerem duas for- 
talezas com os pedreyros da terra e serujores como areas pia praya do mar estarão nesta fortaleza 
візе gem һотайз ө as chaues da gidale de noita Пагвеъо ao capitão desta fortaleza as portas, que vko da 
benda do norte e do leuante ponente serão fechadas а seruintia sera pera a banda do rio, 


Com fazerem porteiros em cada porta hum portuges e gingnoenta homüe da terra qne tenhko 
. ‘argo da porta esta gente a solda da cada dia dous [бв a sera de pagada que sera pto estillo da terra 
о de saber quê entra na cilade e o que vem fazer e ba de hir pollas o chaues polla menhia a forta- 
lera que esta dentro na çidade. 


Pera qima desta gidade onde se fáxem dous rios se fara hia fortaleza feita de muralhas altas com . 
mrits artelharis com duzótoa (f. 138] homte e-fustalha que se dizem algüa gente que lhe terão por + 
Rib não tem pera onde possão vira este cidade pio qual sor he mais de soster Goa do que sera 
sotar esta gouernança e allem del Rey n. x^ aver grande riqueza toda а outra gente ha de ser riqua 
porque a terra da lugar a tudo pros muitos cargos que па terra hão de ter. 


” Pollo qual sor de pringipio averse a destes paraos da terra grides que sko sufficientes pera yaso 
e correrão quantos rios por hi ouner e queimarão quantos barcos acharem é iuncos como isto ао pre- 
sento for queimado e destruido a fome morrerko que não teem por onde lhe venhão mantimentos o ве 
algm caminho teem não ousão de andar por elle por respeito que todo são ladrões no mundo se não 
sobara terta de riqueza e pera someter debaixo do poder sento esta e não muito poder e ss o poder 
for grande qu&to mais riqueza se alcançara, 


De principio gor serão altamente castigados com artelharia que fallando agora nella metem o 
dedo ne Боса despantados de cousa tam forte por respeito de ser gente que não teem estamago e 
desque naçe ate que morre não toma ns mão senko lila faca sem ponta pera eortarem de comer 
saluto вот a göte que trazem a soldadada que andão guardando cori esses taprtãos os portos e rios de 
ladrões в por so não faxerd iunoos grandes por se não aleuantar o pouo ж fazer Indrões porque vinem 
em grande sogeição como Christouao Vra da conta nessas cartas que esoreue em que se da a conta 
sot toda, 


Pollo qual sor se fara nesta cidade outra casa da India não trazendo de portugual saluante daqui 
leaa-em nao carregada de prata e ouro pera na India fazerem cargo das naos pera portugal e se 
faser o gasto ne India daqùi ira cobre (f. 138-7] salitre chumbo pedra Y me estops cabres todo о ferro 
pregadura breo todas estas cousas são tanto em abastança que he pera espanter aqui so fara toda 
armada que no India se ouuer mister yalees galides naos ha madeira muita carpinteiros da terra 
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muitos como bichos e assi lerreiros pedreyros telho.ros eutros offigiaos е pora espantar não ha portuges 
nenhum de por mão em pedra nem em pao pera so fortaleza fazer, 


Toda piméta de pact de pedir patane oanda se fara hie grande feitoria de riquesa aqui como 
a terra asentar porão a pimemts em quinze desaseis {Їз que ninguem não ha de tratar com ella 
somente òl Rey nosso sor e assi sor todallas mercadorias de Sy&o tomarão f. pjo e darlhe ао outras 
mercadorias porque a feitoria ha destar chea de mercadoria de terra e assi а mercadoria dessas partes 
farse a numero de riqueza e a gente darmas não lhe nepessario tratar oom ostas mercadorias porque 
a terra ho tamanha e de tamanhos proneitos que se cem mil homNa ouuer todos terão cargo e todos 
são po estillo da terra de peitas e dadiuas muito grandes. 


Daqui soe correrão na gouernança de foquem adl gouernanga teem oito gidades e setenta Va 
pouações de tres mil vesinhos so não folla saluante cousa de muros pto qual se corre com sul tornara 
quando quiserem que sempre teem moução que entrão por rios pollo qual sor daqui se ordenara capitão 
moor com trinta vellas./. galees fustas tudo cousa de remo q algum gale&o e de pareas por estas 
cidades Ves ропоасбев trarão galeas carregados de riqueza com seis centos homa se fara tudo isto. 


Porque sor toda a gidade por congerto pagara corenta ginquoenta [f. 184] mill tãos de prata 
as villas vinte trinta mill tãos e leuar&o mercadorias e trarão mercadoria estas pareas por respeito de 
não destruirem a terra e desse não aleuantar o pouo oom а gouernanga matando mandarTs e roubarem ' 
nas feitorias del Rey que todas estao cheas de prata J. toda a gidade tem feitoria mandarim grande 
outros tres que gouernão e teem cargo de justa toda а Va ha feitoria he cousa boa esta gouernãça e 
correrão polla costa oosul oom pilotos da terra irão logo dar па gouernança de chaqueam que teem 
onze cidades e oytenta villas he muy riqua gouernança de muitas e grades rendas teem muita prata 
e muita soda com seis çõtos sete pentos hom3e trarão а frota carregada de prata tudo de pareas esta 
costa de foquem sor estao as Ilhas dos lequoos tres dias de caminho de foquem são muitas е são 
riquas de muito ouro e cobre ferro vem cada dia fazer mercadoria a osta terra de foquem esta gente 
em ipo do Bey de Malaca hifo a malaca faser mercadoria e agora vão» patane | estas Ilhas dos 
lequeos he cousa bos e assi que cousa grande estão ao mar deste foquem tres dias de caminho muito 
ouro muitas meroadorias vem fazer cada dia mercadoria а esta terra soy£o de hir а malaca no tempb 
do Rey della agora vem a patane fazer mercadoria tambem gasta mta pimenta. 


“Martim Affonso de Mello sor vinha bem ordenado pera fa pas e nos tirar e faxer fortaleza em 
tal lugar danko mal enformação а el Rey nosso вот acabara tudo porque traria embeixor e vinha pio 
que aqui estaga quis a mofina de muitos q ве fizosse tamanho desarranjo como se fes 5 midar assi dous 
nauios com, Kom%s mançebos ‘que se não virão nunca [f. 184 v] em nada pto qual sor cada navio tiraua 
pera seu cabo quando tanta copia de iuncos virão desmancho forão dar co nauio de Diogo de Mello 
sem Ihe tirarem bombardada nem hom tirar espada da bainha faxendo sombaria que so armas pera 
os Rumes Pedro homem socorria a Diogo de mello foise meter Etre oe iunoos sem tirar bombardada 
os juncos soe erko altarosos as pedradas os tomarão matario Po homem e Dio de mello nos nauios 
е outros homs e а outra gente trouxerko a esta оайва a trjbulados como deos sabe estiuerão assi hum 
anno as vezes açoutados deste tronquo que tem cargo destas cadeas esperauko os mandarIs que viessem 
portugeses que pasou a moução leaarão nos a matar fazendo feas justiças nelles. 


O mundo todo sor não era bastante а tomar hum nauio noso quanto mais dous se Ihe amostrarko 
os dentes estive meu hirmão sor nesse porto tres meses cercado com manter mais que dez ou doze 
bom@s sem o poderem entrar porque lhe amostraua os dentes ө se foy оошо sor la sabereis floandolhe 
nests gidade a gente prosa em meu poder passite de dez mil thes tudo me foy tomado plo qual me 
saluou D, por respeito desta fazenda, 


Pollo, qual sor se o вот genernador deixar assi estar esta gouernanca em tanta bonanga sem «ver 
algte dotremenação sobre a vinda bem se pode ordenar de malaca e de pagë ginque vellas bem armadas 
e oom mereddorias a nos pedirem oð fazer cortes do theor que vay nas cartas dp Ohristou&o Vieyra 
е farso Ko tres cartes ао geuy pachongy anchaçy asta о que a ysso ss manda а el Hey n. sor opi 
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smbaixor е gente que tem nas cadeas que ha vinte annos [f. 185] que são nesta terra sem o Rey nem 
юв mandarIs os despacharem e ве os não quiserem dar avera el Rey n. sor outro conselho tanto que 
ahegarem os mandarko estes mandarIs que guardão o porto e que trazem mercadoria se a quiserem 
laxer& o pagarão seus direytos como erão de pringipio e se quiserem vir а esta cidade estruila hão 
zoda об artelharia e lhe porão fogo que entrão as casas no Rio e de madeyra assi na cidade como de 
‘ora sem aver quem a defends não a hi quem aguarde а cousa de trange. 


Pedindonos sempre em todos as cartas que se fizorem sejs а primra materia por nos afogarem 
que teem gride reçeo de nos daremos em forção da terra porque como nos deixarem de pedir bum 
rouce logo nos hão de afogar que de nos estko temorizados. - | 


Бе caso for sor que pareça b ordenar embaixor não oulh&do o que he feito na terra que o pago 
с sor gouernador lho dara os mandarIs o reçeberão com presente de chamalotes e veludos e grandes 
panos darmar bargantes que tenhão veados e ooelhos se qdo se acharem não se metendo cousa de avos 
го presente porque não folgão com yaso espelhos grandes coral sandallo cousas que pareção bem. 
Isto sor seja oulhado so farão: nisso oe sous capitães вегојо а el Rey nosso sor neste tempo todo 
fazer a mercadoria em quanto for o embaixador ao Rey e vier estas cartas são escritas redobradas 
porque se se perder® hias que fiquem sempre outras, 


[f. 185 v] Que o geito da terra he оһашатб ао seu Rey fo de Dã e ha terra chamão terra de 
Pos e toda outra gente de fora da terra chamão saluagõe que não conheçem d¥ nem terra e que todo - 
c embaixor que vem а sua terra que vam obedeçer во fo de Di e ontras vaidades sor que ho mta leitura 
ea como sor digo estou do corpo muito cibado de pentadas e dores e não me da lugar a escrever com 
pena nossa senko com pena china não se podendo fazer mais declarada letra OhristouKo Vra escreve 
eom pena nossa porque esta em boa disposição feita nesta .cidade de Cantão dentro nas cadeas 
enfernaos a dex dias de nouembro na era de [1586] annos encômendadouos а nosso вос vos leue desta 
China como desejko vossas merges. * 

Quando sor se евсгепй estàs estou eu sempre em vigia ве vem algum Chim não nos top? a escreuer 
que dos mesmos позвов mogos sor nos guardamos porque andão mais deitados aos ChYs que com 
LONGO. s 

De todallas cartes que sor chogarê escrener caagar£o tátas cartas não se faça mais leitura sobre 
irzo que tendes mto que escreuer вог во que hom’ pergunta. 

Toda a carta grando e pequena sejko guardadas sem se romper nenhila nem perder das que forem 


pare увво. 
Vasco Caluo. 


(To be centınued.) 





THE WRECK OF THE * DODDINGTON," 1755. 
BY E. O. TEMPLE 
(Continued from р. 456.) 
: Observations on Bird Island, 
Тнв First thing we did was to Seek Some Oloaths for we Were perishing with Cold and 


Several, so Bruis'd, that they Could not Btirr. As Boon as we got things to Cover us, the Neri 
thing was to look for Water which we Found in & Butt That drove from the Ship, and as we 


Were all Very drowthy With the Salt Water we Swallowid drank very hearty. We then 
«cont to work to gett a fire and As І bad Often heard that Rubbing two peicas of Sticks 
tcgother will fire them Was going to try the Experiment, when on of the peaple Found a 
Barrell of powder with the Head out, Notwithstanding Some of it wus dry. This gave Some 
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Encouragement, to look for Utensills and Soon After Found a Small Recrutore!? with 2 Gun 
Flints and a File ia it with Which wa Soon kindled а fire This gave us all great Spirita and 
Indeed I thought the People would Never think they had Candles Enough, a light [a] Box of 
which was Found with the Escrutore. The people who Were most wounded got Round the 
Fire and the Rest of ns Made A Tent Over them. Dy the Time this was Done it was Noon 
and Hunger Put ns in Mind of Something to Eat. We gather'd up some pork that was Wash'd 
On the Rocks and Broile,d Some Rashers for dinner. As Soon as dinner was Over I with those 
that was Able to Walk went npon the Wreck to See for Something to Subsist Un. We Saw 
Bevernl things Sucli as Flower, Beer, Wine, and Water but had not strougth to get them up 
so thut all we Could do that Day, was to gett Some Canvass of which we mnde another Tent 
not having Room Enongh in the Other for us all. The Wind Southerly and Blows Very Harc 
And Threatens n Dirty Night and Indeed it proved so Bad that we Got little Rest being bal 
Leg deep in the Tent all Night,it boing rised upon Foulsdung* I apprebend that on the Spring 
Tides and Strong Gules it Near Overflows [ths Island]. I Shall add no More to thig daya 
Work then that 1 declare never Wrote a More disagreeable One. 








Friday 18 July. The Wind Easterly with Frequent Showers of Hain as Soon as it Was 
day Light all those that were able to Stir went Upon the Wreck in Order to Save Water anc 
what provisions we Could Find to last us the Time we Should Stay Here, whioh. E thoughs 
Could not be leas than a Month if those that were well Stay'd for them that was Sick ; besides 
wo all Agreed the longer We Stay'd there the Better it Would be for Travelling вл the 
Summer Season Advanced. I went To tho places Where I Saw the Beor and things Yeaterday, 
but to my Great Disappointment found the Sea had Stov'd them all in the Night except a Cask 
of Beer Which wo got np. But in looking About found a Small Cask of Flower, which 
we Also got up. We Lickwise Discover'd Some Batts of water, which we Endeavoure'd te 
get up but Could not, for those who Escape'd favourable Are Still Very Weak, And the 
Ories of the poor souls, that is Hurt are the moat Melancholly I Ever heard. While We Were 
Eudeavouring to gett the Butt of Water up the Tide Flow'd and Put а Stop to our Work. . The 
Day being far Spent wont to Dinner on Some Salt pork as before. We had no Sooner Sat: 
Down than Every body began to bewail his Ragg'd and Deplorable Condition most i 
they should Never be Able To Travel so far ns the Cape of Good Hope or Delagoe, wbioh is the 
Only two Places thore is any Hopes of Finding of Relief. Мт Oollett was Consulting whiof 
Was the Best way to go, Baying ho Thought tlie Cape the Nearest. I Answer'd I wish we 
Oonid find Some Tools, As the Carpenter was Saved might Build а Boat, and from that Time 
Nothing was Talk'd of but the Boat, Which gave Now life to us all, and before wo got up fron 
dinner it was Agreed On; That a Boat was the Only thing that would preserve us from 
perishing, Upon Which Some Immediatly wont in Search of Tools, and Others to mend the 
Tent better and it is with great Reluctance I end this days Work without Finding any Tooles 
exoept one of the ships Scrapers, = 


Saturday 19% July. Wind Wterly and Fair Wear Early this Morning. Musterd all tha 
peoplu I Could to gett up the Water and Snccoedod So well that we got 4 Butts into Bafoty Before 
Dinner and Afterwards a Cask of Brandy aud Another off Flower, with Severall Other N eces- 
sarya tb the Ваше Time, Every Body was Very Diligent in Searoh of Tools but Fonnd None. 
Notwithstanding do Not despair Being of Opinion the great Sea thai was Continually Rowling 
in must Certainly Bring Some On Shore Out of the Great Number, in the Ship. Gott пр om 
little Boat [w%] Was Always Stow'd upon the Poop on Board the Ship and Cama on shoro withou; 
being Stove. Lickwise Found a Firkin of Batter, and а Barrell of Powder. Someof the Peopla 


ы Titis word in the forms Soreetoro, Soritoire, Barewiore, «to, rasant a portable writing case or desk. 
= The following line is scored through and rendered illegible, = Bo in M&A, 
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that had taken a Walk Round the Ialand,'Oame to me upon The Wreck, with the most Pittifull 
Ceuntenanoe ever I beheld, and Said the Side of the Island Next the Main was fall.as bad as 
this Side; therefore it was Impossible to [get]a Boat [off] without Staving her to peices. I 
must Own the Pittifull Manner they Told me this Peios of News Damp'd my Spirits at first but 


Reoovering, told them Not to be Disheartne’c, that with Gods Assistance and Our Own. 


Endeavours Should Overcome all Difficultys and as Soon as that I Went Round my Self, hope'd 
Should bring them Better News. After we got What Things We Were Able, Some of the People 
went And Gather'd Some Limpitts and Musoles of Which there is Great Plenty, tho not So good 
asin England. The Shell of tho Muscle is Very Large and the Fish Vastly Small and Yellow. 
The Limpitts Are Very Large but so Tough, That we Could Scarce Kat them. I Endeavoured 
Ta Perswade the people the Reason of their being Tough, was Owing to Roasting Them, and 
as Soon as we Found в Kettle to Boi] them, Should Find Them Excelent Food, 


Sunday 20t July. Wind and Wea! as p! day past, had a Very Successfull Day. Sett Out 
Ea-ly in the Morning and no Sooner got on the Wreok than One of the People Found my Quadrant, 
and another Almost Whole and a Hamper with Several Sail Needles Files and Gimblets; also 
the Card of an Asimuth Compass. Boon After 1 Discover'd part of the Bhips Transom — with & 


Ohest of Treasure on it Mark? and Number'd Vis? gs + A Ne 5. Liokwise a Carpenters 


Chissell and Three Sword Blades. Another pickt up в Carpenters Adze and a Mariners 
Compass Rectified Which Gave the People Greater Spirits than Any thing Since we have been 
Here. About 10 o Olock we Went to Prayers to Return God Thanks for his Mercies, whioh 
as Ёооп as we had Done, went to dinner. All the Time We Were together our Discourse was 
Abcut Building the Boat and the Difficulty of Launching her. Therefore as Soonas I had 
Dins'd and Seti the People to Work to get up a Batt of Water Mr Colleté and My Self went to 
Bee if we Oould Find a place To Launch our Intended Boat, as There is Nothing else can prevent 
us f-om Building One, having now got Some Tools, and make no doubt, Shall get Timber And 
Plarks Enough of from the Wreok. It was not Long before we Found a Place, where there was 
Bore probability of Getting the Boat of, tho it will Require Great Labour, to Olear it of the 
Rock Stones. Wo Walke'd round the Island Looking every Where but found no plaoe so good 
8a tke First when We Returned the People had gott up a Butt of Water a Hogshead of Beer and 
One of Oyder and was at Work Making a Tent large Enongh to Hold us all, I Told them of Our 
Buocess and the Illoonveniancy that Attended it. They Were Greatly Rejoyoe'd and Said they 
Should not Mind the Trouble. I Took a Turn With Some of the People upon tho Wreck again, 
and Found a Smiths Bellowa, Whioh we got-up and Part of the Companys Packett. tho almost 
Wash'd to Peices. However it was Taken Care of and put to dry, the First Opportunity. 


Monday July 21**. The Wind Westerly and pleasant Wear Bett [out] this Morning With 
greai Spirits and before Dinner got up 5 Butts of water 2 Hogsheads of Brandy And One Cask 
of V-nagar whioh was all we Could Find at That Time; also Looked Every where for Tools, But 
Found None. The Carpenter Employ? Making a Saw Ont of a Sword Blade. Find the People 
Recover Surprisingly, Considering they Have Nothing to Apply to Their Wounds, 


Cuesdey July 23€. Wind at S W blows very hard which Makes a Large Surf, Went 
upon the Wreck at Day Light in Search of Provisions for as Yet wo have not Enough to Last 
us the Time, the Boat will be a Building. Found One Озак of Pork Another of water which 
we get up Immediatly. Afterwards Went to Work to Carry Plank and Timber.to Build 
the Boat, Sails to Corer the Tent, and Cordage. land M: Collétt Took a Turn Round the 
Island Again, and the Wind being to the Sonthward, Makes The Place we Pitched Upon 
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Yesterday for Launching the Boat, the Lee part of the Island, therefore Much Smoother and 
Now Make no Doubt of Getting her Bafo in a Calm Day. Upon Our Return Fouad 
the Carpenter had Finishe'd the Saw, which Outta Very Well the People are all Upon 
the Wreok looking for Water and proviseíons, Exoept Two Deans% on of Which Bays he Servad 
$ Years of his Time to a Smith and Promises Great Things in Regard to Making of 
Tools. Therefore Bett Them to Work То Mend the Bellows. This Evening Discovere'd a Smoke 
on the Main, Which Made Us of Some Thoughts of Going Over as Boon as Our little Boat is 
Bepair'd. The People Returned from the Wreck without any Success than What's Mentione'd. 


Wednesday 291, “Wind and Wear as pt day past. The People Employ'd in the Morning 
Carrying Plank and Timber lickwise Some Sails end Cordage, the Oarpenter getting What Few 
Tools he has in Readiness for begining the Boat as Soon as he is Able to Stand having his Great 
Toe almost Cut of with the Rocks in Ooming on Shore. The Man who, for the future I ahall 
Call Smith, Making his Forge. In the Afternoon it Rain'd so hard that is Sets our Tent all 
Afloat, Therefore Carry’d no Plank but got Another Sail Over our Tent and Secured it as well - 
as we Could From Blowing Down, Which I Expected Evety Minute, But tho it Stood all Night 
But few of us got Little Rest. 


Thursday 24 July. Moderate Breezes W’ „arly and pleasent Wear, Went to work To Bring 
up Plank and Some peices to Make a Keel, ко to Our great Joy the Carpenter and Another 
went to Work. The Smith Finish'd The Forge, and our Next Care is to get Coals Which we 
Boon procured by the Burning of Firr to Charcoal. The Next place my Self M: Collett and she 
Carpenter Oonsulted what Demensions the Boat Should be of, and was Agreed She Should be 
80 foot Keel and 12 Broad. Upon Hramining Our Pork found Some of it Stinking and the Rest 
of it little Better, a Very Disagreable Discovery but Made the Bost of it we Could, by Hang ng 
it up in the Tent & Smoaking of it Which Preserv's it. 


Friday 25%. , Fresh Gales Wierly & fair Wear. The Carpenter & the Other at Work upon 
The Koel, Others Making a Tent Over the Smiths Forge, The Rest Upon the Wreck looking Зог 
Water and provissions, but Found None and Indeed There is Nothing to Be Seen but dead Qorps 
whioh we Meet with Every Step we take on the Wreok And all parts of the Island. 


Saturday 26th, Wind and Wear as yesterday the Carpenters have most Finishe'd The Keel, 
and Intend Making tho Stern Next. Got up a Peice of 4 Inch Plank for that Purpose. The 
Smith Made himself 2 Hammers. People Employ'd bringing Up Wood for the Kiln to Make 
Charcoal. This Day we all Dine’d on Greans that Grows Upon the Uper part of the Rooks, she 
Leaf is Much like that of Merry gold; and There is Another Sort, which the People Bruise nad 
Dress Their Wounds with, like Mash Mallows. We have 8 people Sick Now. 


Sunday 37%, Wind Variable and fair Wear. Did no Work this day. Кері the Sabbeth, 
Having of Prayers. This Day the Birds Which Left the Island, Settled Again in Sach 
Quantities as Almost Cover'd it. They Are what We Call Gannetts. Knock’! Down Bom» of 
them for Dinner; the Flesh is Very black 4 Esta Very Fishey. 


Monday 3848. Calm Ploasant Wear. The Smith Comploate’d a Hamer for the Carpenter 
& Attempted to Make an Айка but did not Succeed, but however Intends to have Another 


з I.e, Danes. 
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Tryall for it. The People Employed in the Fore Noon Carrying Planks-& in the Afternoon, 
Making a Tent for the Carpenter, and Mending our Own & One for a Store Tent, 





Tuesday 20th, Little Winds Eterly & fair Wear. Carpenter at Work проп the Boats 
Stern; the Smith Repairing a Camp Kettle which was pickd Up this Morning; people Carrying 
up Wood to the place for Blocks; my Self Looking Round the Wreck for Water & proviasions 
anc Tools, but Found Neither, in the Evening Made a Oattamaran,” and got the Brandy im the 
Great Tent. . - А 


Wednesday 30th July. Light Breezes W'erly & fair Wear. Carpenter Employ? as before. 
Smith Made 3 Gimbletts & the "People Carrying Wood for the Ship, in the Evening on of The 
Pecple Attempted to go out on the Oattamaran to Try if he Could Catch any Fish bat 
Managed her so Badly that he was Glad to gett her Baok Again before ho Had gott 10 Yards 
from the Rocks. Our Carpenter is Taken ill which Disheartens us Very Much. 


i 


Thursday 81%. Hard Gales at S W with Frequent Squalls, Blow'd the Carpenters Tent 
down & Unoovered the Store Tent, Our provissions this day was Young Sea Lions As 
Mr, Anson Calls them, which is very Indifferent Eating and I Fear not Wholesome for 5 of the 
People Fell Sick. The Next day, the Carpenter Continues so ill that This is a Lost day to us. 


Friday Aug* 19. Wind and Wear as p? Day pest. The Carpenter so Much Heoover'd 
That he went to Work, The people Employ'd Oarryig Plank, Smith a Repairing a kettle 
that was Found. In the Evening Dug a Well to Try if there was any fresh Water In the Island 
but Could not find None that was fitt to Drink; tho What we Met with was Not Salt it hada 
Very Sour Nasty Taste whioh I Take it is Oocasion'd by the Running from the Hill thro’ the 
Birds Dung. Went to Short Allowance of Bread About 2 Ounces a Man рт Day. 


°  deaturday 24, Wind Westerly and Fair Wear, This Morning the Carpenter Employe'd 
Layisty the Blocks the People Oarrying Over the Keel Stem & Stérnpost, Smith Making Bolts 
for the Scarf of the Keel, in the Afternoon Lay’d it, & Gotup The Stem & Stern post, this Day 
Ка a Hogg 7 of them having got on Shore Alive Which I forgot to Mention the First day. 


Bunday 34. Wind Variable and pleasent Wear. Every Body Dined Very Hoarty on 
Roast Pork. À 


Monday 4*h, Wind W 8 W and pleasent Wear, The Carpenter Employ“ Bolting The 
Scart of the Keel Stem d Stern post. The Smith Made a Маш and Some Bolts, People 
Caryng Plank to the Building Place, and to the kill [Kiln]. In looking About the 
Rooks found a Butt } full of Water which we got up Immediatly. In the Evening, М: Collett 
thougat he Saw а Sail, and Call'd ont with a Leudsble [an audible] Voice, a Bail. I never was 
so Agreeably Surpris’d in my Life, And all that was [were] in hearing Oonfesse'd the Same, 
and Indeed their Behaviour Shew'd it by Running for Wood & Tarr to Make а Smoek, 
but upon looking With the Glass, Disoovere'd it only 0. be a Spots [Spot] on the Land that we 

зї A small raft of logs lashed together. = f 


2 


' 
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had not Observe'd before. This Sudden Turn, had Such an Affeot Upon the People that there 
was no Work done that day. - 


Tuesday Aug* 5. The Wind at N W & fair Wear. The Carpenter Making Moulds For 
the Floor Timbers; Smith Making Gimblets & Trying Again at an Adze, which I Am in great 
Hopes he will Finish; People Oarrying Up Wood with Nails and Bolts in it, to Burn them Ont, 
Lickwise Plank and Timber for the Boat, The Pork which Was Washed, Upon the Rooks is 
all Expended. The Birds Whioh Were so Numerous аё our first Coming on Shore, have Entirely 
left the Island, and the Seals Much Soarcer & Shyer, So that at present have Nothing to live 2n 
but an Animal Between Fish & Fowl. There is plenty of them Here and No ways By, 
they Walk As Upright as a Man, These Were Our Food this Day. 


Wednesday 6a Augt, Tho First Part Wind at N W Latter Southerly. People Employe'd 


Carrying Plank & Timber Over to the Building Place; Carpenter Securing the Sternpost, And 


to Our great Joy the Smith Made an Adro, And began an Ax. One Man Attempted to Go eut 
on the Cattamaran & Made no hand of it. Another who was а Combmaker, is Making a Cross 
Сай Saw Out of a Sword Blade. : . Ў 


Thursday 7%, The First part Wind N W Fresh Gales and Cloudy Wes! with Some Rain, 
the Latte? Hard Showers which put our Tent a Float. Got Another Bail Over it And Bpread 
another to fave Water. The Smith Finished An Ax, and an Auger: and in the Room of a 
Better, the Carpenter Finishe'd a Gun Truck for a Grindstone, which I hope will Answer zhe 
End, After we have Beat Some Sand and Shells, into The Wood. The Combmaker Finish'ed 
the Baw, Whioh does but Badly, but the Carpenter Says he Oan Mend her [it], 


Friday Sth, Fresh Gales Wierly with Heavy Rainof Which We Save'd 8 Tonns, Which 
Бате us Great Spirits being in hopes we shall not want water during our Stay here, but there 
Seldom Comes а Good One, but a Bad One Attead's ‘it, by Preventing the Oarpenter from 
Working. Onr food shis day was Young Seals. А 


Saturday Aug! $h, Tho First Part Fresh Gales ab М W & Cloudy Woe! laiter, Wind 
Sontherly. This day 7 of the People Taken Very ill, Which I Judge is Owing to Eating too 


` hearty of the Seals; for my Part, Live'd Upon Greens; Therefore Escape'd this Time, The 


Smith and his Assistant is [are] two of them. The Carpenter at Work on the Floor Timbers. 
Found a Butt of Water & a Hogshead of Brandy, which we got up Immedistly, Din'd This 
Day on Muscles, and in the Evening Kill’d в Large Bird, Which was for Supper. Lickwise. 
Kill a Hogg for Sundays Dinner. ` 


Sunday 10%, Wintat В W & fair Wear In Looking About the Rocks Found a Cepper 
Stewpan. The People Are Much Better, My Self and Mossmates Caught as Many Small Fish, 
with Pin hooks, as Serve'd 10 Men for Supper. . 


- Monday Апае 11ta, Firat: Part Wind 8 M, the Letter N W Ф Oloudy Wear. 4 of the 
People quite recover'd, The Smith Made Some Bolts, and-two Caulking Irons. The Carpenter 
as before. The Peope [sic] Olearing а Grapnail, which waah'd on Shore with The Cables; when 
Clear’d, found it wanted One Flake, ' 
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Tuesday 12th, Fresh gales Wterly & fair Wear. Carpenter as before. One Man [of our 
Men] Broke An Ах. People Oarrying Plank to the Building Place, & Clear'g в Tow Line To 
Make & Cable for the Boat but Could Not [effect it]. 


Wednesday 18th, Wind № W Ф fair Wear. The Carpenter Compleat'd all the Floor Tim 
bers And began the Futtocks. The Smith Made Another Ax. The People Employe'd Olearing 
a Pisos of One of the Bower Anchor which Came on Shore on the Ship's Side. Got it up 
io Make an Anvill for The Smith, having One of the Steering Sail Boom Irons Before. Liok- 
w.se Found a Barrell [Barrel] of Pitch, which was Very much Wanted, not Having any Before 
to Pay the Seams with, 


Thursday 148. Wind and Wear as pr day past. Weare [were] greatly Distress? for 
provissions. Therefore we Carry'd our Little Boat Over to the Building Place to be Repair’ 
determining to go ont and Try to Catch Fish, tho’ the Bisk is very Great, by Reason of an 
Ugly Barr [Bar], to go Over, before there is any [a] Ohanoe of Oatohing any. Algo Enlarge'd 
ths Cattamaran to Carry two men, & Made Anothar. 


Friday 15%. The First part Wind W'erly with Rain, the Latter Southerly and fair Wear 
This Forenoon the Wear Prevented the Carpenter from Working on the Boat, Therefore Em- 
plcy* himself Bharping of his Tools, and Making Trumels. In the Afternoon Went to Work on 
the Boats Timbers. The Smith Made a Grindstone, out of a Flatt [Flat] Stone he Pick up. 
Bu lding a Tent for the Carpenter to work under out of The Sun. 


Saturday 16. The Wind Eterly and some Rain. Carpenter as before. The Smith 
Firishe'd the Grindstone & is Making an Ax. People Emrploye'd Carrying Plank for the 
Tinbers Two of them went on the Oattamaran to try for Fish, but found Too Much Sea, so 
Come [Came] in Again. ‘ . 


*.Sunday 175b, Fresh Gales Eterly and Fair Weather. This Morning Saw a Large Smoak 
to the B*ward on the Main Which Riess Our drooping Spirits a little, being in hopes ib is 
Oocnsione'd from Burning their Land. Therefore Are in Greater hopes of Suocess, when cur 
Bost Goes Over, which will be the First Oalm Wear, After She is Finishe'd. The Carpenter 
Intends going about her to Morrow. This Day as we dont Work on the Boat All hands is 
amongst [are Among] the Rocks a Fishing for [endeavouring to catch] Small Fish About the 
bigness of a Spratt [Sprat]. We had the good Fortune to Catch в Few of, and this Week 
past bas Help’? us Greatly. 


Monday Aug? 18%, Light Variable Breezes, and Fair Wear. The Carpenter Employed, 
Merdmg the Little Boat, the Smith Making an Adse. Two Men went ont on the Cattamaran 
Ф to our great Joy Brought in Fish Enough for all Hands, The Next (sic) Olearing a Tow line 
for & Cable. ТЬ "oak Continues Still to the Eastward, therefore Am Confirm’d it is Burning 
the Land. 


Tuesday 19th, The first part Fresh Gales Northerly the Middle Moderate, the Latter fresh 
Gales at S W ; about 11 о Clock two men went out on the Cattamaran and returned in About 
9 Heurs and Oanght 14 fine fish Which we was [were] Glad to See, being in Hopes We Shall not 
Star~7e As Our living was Very Bad Before; Wou'd not Miss Апу Oppertunity to Catch Fish 
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and Being Encouraged by our good Sncosss, Мт Oolleét and another [Mt Yates]? went ont on 
the Cattamaran. Towards 4 o Clock, the Wind Freshned to the Wtward but they being to the 
Leeward of the Island and Finding the Water Continue Smooth did not Apprehend There 
Wout be any Danger of Getting in, therefore Continued Fishing til they Thonght they had 
Caught Enough for 2 days, in Case the Weather Should be bad And Not Able to go ont [again]. 
They then Out away the Stone which Hid them, becanse They would be better Able to pub in 
without it, thinking the fish would make the Cattamaran Swim to deep. Ав it Blows [blew] 
fresh I was Apprehonsive they Could Not get in, therefore Kept & Good look ont when they 
Should Attempt it, Which I had not long done, before I perceiv? they loos'd [lost] Ground, 
which Made me Very Uneasy. I Soon Alarm'ü all the people, and the Only thing I Could 
think of to Save thom from driving to Sea, and perishing, was, to perswade two of the People 
to Venture Out to them, on the Other Oattamaran, with Another Cable & Killook, Taking tle 
Same for themselvs, and try to ride till it grew Moderate; And tho The danger was во great, 
that theire [there] was Very little probability of their Beturning, two of them Attempted to go 
out, but was [were twice] Washed off Hopes Killooks And all. By this time, the Others were 
Drove a Great way. When I Found it was in Vain to try the Oattamaran any More, I got all the 
Cordage Wo had Saved, in hopes a Hogshead would Carry the End to them, but by the Time it 
was got Ready I Saw plainly it would be Needleas to Attempt it, for they Were Almost out of 
Sight. So had quite given them Over, when [till] One of the men Came And told me, the- 
Oarpentér thought he Could make tho Boat Swim, with One Man to Bail, [first] Stopping the 
Holes in her Bottom with Lead. And [At last] Three of the people Went out & Brought them 
in Safe, tho’ with much diffloulty, for them two [Messieurs Collet & Yates] Getting into the 
Boat from the Cattamaran, She Swam so deep & Leek'd so fast, it was As much as they Conld 
do to keep her Above Water. [During the Absence of the Boat we]? talk'd of Nothing but 
going to Morrow [after them] if it prov? Moderate Wear. 


Wednesday Augt 20th. The Wind Northerly, and Olondy Weather. The Carpenter 
Employ4 On the Small Boat. People Getting up Plank & Timber, Wo Should have Snappt 
Very Short to day, if Providence had not direoted 3 or 4 of the Old Inhabitants of the Island to 
us, Which we took Sleeping and Made Broth of them for Supper. Saw a Smoak on the Main 
Opposite us. 


«° 


Thursday 3175. Hard Gales Wterly & heavy Squalls. Carpenter Finished the Small Boat. 


People Oleaning & Coiling Some Cordage. This day had Nothing for Dinner but a few greens- 
therefore Kill! a Hogg in Order to have a good Supper. 


Friday 324. The First part Light Airs W'erly the Latter a Fresh Breexe, Southerly. At Day 
Light 8 Men Attempted to go out in the Boat a Fishing, but the great Surf on The Barr [Bar] 
Obliged them to put Back again. About 10 o Olook 2 Men Venture'd thro' it & Got to ће 
Fishing Ground and Caught 80 Fish, but in Coming in, а Sea Broke into the Boat and Fill4 her 
Бо that the men as well as the Fish were Sott [set] A Swimming and with Much Diffoulty got 
Safe ов Shore on the Other Island About ў a Mile from the One we Are one [upon]. A Shoal 
place Нота this to that Oecasions the Barr [Bar]. At the first [On our first] Discovering this 
Accident, I was in pain for The Men, thinking they would not be Able to gett [get] on Shore, 
but Soon was Agreeably Decein!, by Seeing them Crawling upon the Rocks. Our Next Oare 
Was to Save the Boat, was in a Great panick about [which we were in great Pain for], but 
were Soott Exlieved from that, by Sending the Large Oattamaran to Tow her in ;* and After 
E AMervwarda) Fotchod the mex From the Island. б 


9 M» Yates’ тойт ever 'aneiiec, — 9 'During — we’ written отет words erased. 9* A line erased here, 
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Saturday 234. The first part Light Breezoe Westerly, latter fresh (ales Easterly. At Day 
sight 4 Mea went on the great Csttamaran, and at Noon Brought in 80 Fish. Liokwise Sent the 
Small Oattamaran Ovêr to the Other Island to See what Casks they Were the people Inform'd us 
hey Saw Yesterday; and to Our Great joy one of them prou'd to be a Cask of pork, the Other 
tof | Braudy, the latter Quite Whole, the other Stove, by Which the Pork am [was] damag’d so 
much that I am [was] Afraid Smoaking will [wou'd] Scarce preserve it, Smith Employu 
Alakiog Fishing Hooks and Mending a Baucepan to Boil Salt Water [in order] to Make Salt, 








Sunday Aug* 24th, Fresh Gales Wiorly and fair Wear. This day it was Agreod that 
* Men Should go Over to the Main tho First Oppertunity ; 3 on the Cattamaran & 3 in the 
“mull Boat. It Blows [blew] too hard to go а Fishing. 


(To be continued.) 


WAR SONGS OF THE MÁPPILAS OF MALABAK. 


BY Е. FAWOHRTT. А 

Wrrs introducing A Popular Mopla (Máppila) Song (ante, Vol. XXVIII. p. 64), I wrote :— 
“The Mappilas of Malabar, ardont and fanatical: Mubammadans as they are, are much devoted to 
sangr, mostly religious, about the Prophet’s battles and also their own for the most part "e 
The song» me written in the Arabic character, and their language is а curious polyglot patois of 
Malayalam, tho local Vornacnlar, Tamil, Telugu, Hindustani, Arabic, and of many another tongue, 
а word of which is hore and thore brought in for some special use.’ The song which was then 
g-ven in translation, ** The Story of Hasanu'l-Jamál and Badarü'l-Munir," is of love and wondorful 
acventure in the fashion of a story in Ths Arabian Nights, 


I will now consider those songs of the MAppilas which relate to war and stir up fanatio 
fervour. In quantity they form probably about nine-tenths of their literature — such as itis. Bat 
before doing this something must be said of the Mappilas themselves. They were described by the 
pessent writer in the October (1897) number of The Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Recicw as “men 
wao exhibit a courage which is- absolutely dauntless, and а contempt for death which is rarely 
paralleled and certainly unsurpassed in any other part of the world by any race." This was not long 
af-er they had given proof of these qualities, when 92 of them met their death near Manjért, the chief 
{бэт of the Ernüd labá of Malabar, And yet во little was the effeet of this terrible punishment on 
thair fanatic fervour that a gang of seven started out the next day, having devoted themselves to 
death, A strange people truly | 

The Manjéri! Temple, a shrine of the Hindu Bh&gavati, situated on the summit of а small hill 
just outside the village of Manjéri, which lies, roughly, between Ootacamund, the summer capital of 
Southern India, and the sea to the west, has been the soens of more than one little battle. In 1784 this 
tenple and the palace of the Karunamalpad, its owner, were besieged by a large body of Mappilas, and 
after three days’ fighting utterly destroyed. The rebel Máppilas were attacked by some of Tippu Sultan’s 
troops, a thousand strong, and were vioiorious,slaying Tippu's commander. The temple was restored 
m April, 1849, and in August of the same year during the Muhammadan Ramasén, a body, of 
30 Máppilas desecrated it, and routed two companies of sopoys, killing 4 Privates and a European 
Offoer, Lieut. Wyse. Their number soon rose to 64, and а few days afterwards they were destroyed 


fighting gallantly, by European troops, who lost 9 Privates killed and 2 Officers and 6 Privates 
wounded. . 2 


The temporary defeat of our well-armed troops was effected by the Máppilas with war knives, in 
shape between a bill-hook and а Gurkha tukri. They tie them to the hand and wrist, sometimes one to 
баал hand, while madly rushing at their foes: Of this kind of warfare there has been much in Malabar. 


1 This and much of what follows is taken from the article just menhoned. 
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— هه‎ ŘaaaħŘħĖō—— 
Even when, in 1894, the British troops were armed with the Lee-Metford rifle and the Police with 
Sniders, some of the fanatios reached the bayoneta ere meeting what they sought : death and entranoe 
into paradise. To the Western mind this devotion to death, which combines tender longing with 
fiendish fury is altogether incomprehensible, How is it that the severest of all panishments has no 
effect in preventing one outburst sucoceding another, in none of which a Máppila has ever been taken 
unwounded? Mon, old and feeble, as well as the young and lusty, come on unflinchingly until the 
bullet or the bayonet ends their existence, The lad, in his father's house quiet and inoffensive nntil а 
few hours belore-he faces the British troops, will rush on as if to the manner bora; will throw himself, 
on the bayonet, if he oan, and, covered with wounds, will cry to strike at a soldier. Others will leave 
the plough or sickle, or thoir cattle, in order to join a passing gang of shahfds, or intending martyrs 
of the faith. There may havo been instances of half-heartednoss before a battle, but in the struggle of 
death no case of flinching or being taken unwounded has ever been known. Tho man who goes out 
to die and does not die, even though he seeks death with all the heroism of which a man is capable is 
never forgiven, and his life would not be safe for a moment among his own people. Father, mothar, 
brothers, sisters end wife would not as mnoh as listen to me when telling how one dear to them a fow 
days before, was lying in Hospital with bullets through his body. “ Why did this woukl-be-sAaAfd 
not die?” is all the notico thet a family gives in such a case: or else, “ He is gone ; he is nothing to 
us.” Just after the outbreak in 1894 when 82 fanatics were ahot, of whom but 2 survived — орз a 
convert shot through the spleen, and a boy of 15 wounded in the leg — the mother; of one of the 
survivors wag heard to say indignantly: “If were a man, I would not come back wounded !” 





This longing for death, which is so opposed to Western feelings, no matter what the belief in a 
future existence шау be, was evinced with greater strength than ever during the Jast outbreak; for it 
was plain that nearly one half of the dead were self-slain, or had been slain by their comrades. They 
were wounded perhaps by military or Police rifle bullets, but not unto death; determined, however, 
not to to be taken wounded, they asked their comrades to kill them. Ono survivor, whose left- 
dumerus was smashed and who had also a few fleah wounds, was lying on his back. One of his 
fellows went over to finish him. The keen knife was already on his throat and had severed the skin, 
when the would-be slayer waa shot doad by our men. The killing of Mippila by M&ppils is, however, 
a new departure, and somewhat at varianoe with their ideas, 


The tract inhabited by the Mappilas, who are fanatioelly inclined (all are not so, 
but those of a certain tract only), was disarmed some 15 years ago, but the operation has not in the 
least sootohed the spirit of ‘‘shahidism.’? In accordance with it there must be no chanof of 
capture. The position taken up should be chosen most carefully, as it must not be one in which the 
fighters can be caught like rats іп & trap. But of late there here has been, however, some change in 
tactics, and in the last few outbreaks guns have been used for defence of the position taken up. To 
secure as many as possible of these the country round is scoured by the gang. Tho war knifs is 
prohibited by law, but a very efficient substitute, and almost identical in shape, is the common wood- 
chopper of the locality ; these and swords are now used. 


The band whioh takes the initiative is composed of men who have, through continuous religious 
devotions, assumed an attitude of mind in which the ordinary functions of the brain are stayed by 
religious ecstasy. The orthodox procedure then is to dispose of all their Worldly possessions; 
divoree their wires, solemnly give up body and soul to God, dress in а long white coat and white cap, | 
and finally to go out calmly in order to seek death whilst fighting. The above directions are not always 
and strictly followed, for many of the skaAíds possess nothing but their wives, and these аге not 
divoroed for fear of their intentions to fight and die becoming known, With the exosption of the 
unfortunate murder of Mr, Oonolly, District Magistrate of Malabar in 1855, the first overt act has 
been invariably the murder of some landlord or land agent, or of an spostate. Confused ideas as to 
MaAppila outbreaks being purely agrarian, or purely fanatiosl, have thereby arisen. Agrarian they 
are, fanatical too, to а considerable extent, but fixing on any socis! phenomenon as the product 
of any single cause is and must be an error. 
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ESTE n ج‎ 

Before discussing further this portion of the subject let us consider how Islam was brought 
to Malabar — events which are often referred to in their songs. Ceremonies, too, perpetuate them, 
For example, the Mahfraja of Travancore takes possession of the throne only “until his uncle 
returns from Meoca," The word “* MAppila” is said to be а contraction of. Mah@ (great) and 
* Pillai! (“child an honorary title; as amongst Neyars in Traranoore), and it was probably a title 
of honor conferred on tho early Muhammadan immigrants and possibly on the still earlier Ohristian 


immigrants . . . . The Muhammadans are usually called Jonaska or Ohànaka Мар- 
pillas to distinguish them from the Ohristian Mappilas, who are also called Nasarâni? Марріва. 
Jonaka . . . . is believed to stand for Yavanaka — Ionian — Greek.” Ве that as it may, 


Mappilas of the tract subject to fanatic outbreak are Muhammadans to a man. It is only 
:n Cochin and Travancore that certain Christians are termed Máppilas. 


The following &coount of the conversion to Islam is taken from Logan's Manual of the 
Malubar District : — 


“All Malayáli accounts are substantially in accord as to the following facts: — The last king 
or emperor of Malabar was опо Ohéraman Perumal who reigned at Eôdungalltr (Oranganore, 
the Mousiris of the Greeks, the Muyiri-Kodu of the Coohin Jews). He droamed that the full moon 
appeared on the night of the new moon at Mecca in Arabia, and thet when at the meridian, she split 
into two,? one half remaining and the other half descending to the foot of a hill called Abi Kubsis, 
when the two halves joined and got, Sometime afterwards a party of Muhsmmadan pilgrims on their 
way to the foot-print shrine at Adam's Розї in Oeylon chanced to visit the Perumál's capital, and 
were admitted to an audience and treated most hospitably. On being asked if there was any news in 
their country, one, by name Sheikh Sekke-ud-din, it is said, related to Perumil the apocryphal story 
cf Muhammad having, by the miracle about which the PerumAl had dreamt, converted a number of 
unbelievers.” 

And go it came about that the Perumál wished to unite himself to them. A veasel was made 
ready and the Perumal landed eventualiy at Bhahr on the Arabian Coast, 


“It is uncertain whether it was here (Shahr) that the Perumil came for the first time into 
contact with persons who were to be the prisoners of Islam in Malabar, or whether they or some 
o: them had been of the party of pilgrims with whom he originally set out from Kôdungalhir, But, 
however this may be, the names of the persons hare been handed down by tradition as (1) Malik-ibn- 
Ілпаг, (2) Habib-fbn-Malik, (8) Shorf-ibn-Malik, (4) Malik-ibn-Habib and his wie 
Komarieth, with their ten sone and five daughters, The Perumal apparently changed his name 
tc that which is said to appear on his tomb, namely, ‘Abd-u'r-Rahman бетіні." 

After some time he wished to return to Malabar to spread the new religion and build places 
ef worship, bat while the ship wes being built he fell ill, and, feeling death at hand, implored hs 
ocmpanions to do that which he hed intended to do himself, and gave them letters to the various chiefs 
of Malabar. “And after this he surrendered his soul to the unbounded merey of Qod,” 


«Tt has come to notice from the information of-an Arab resident near the spot, that the tomb ol 
the Perum] still exists at Zaph&r on the Arabian Coast, at some distance from the place (Shahr) where 
he is reported to have landed. The facts hare still to be authoritatively verified, but it is stated that 
ог. his tomb the inscription runs: ‘Arrived at Zuphir A, E. 212. Died there А.Н, 216.’ Those 
detes correspond with the yoars 827-882 A.D.” The Malabar Kôllam Era dates from the departure 
ot Perumal to Arabia in 825 A, D. The current year 1901 A, D. is 1071 M, E. It is likely he 

spent two years at Shahr before proceeding to Zaphar. 


t Маз, i. e., a Nasareno. 

з Qoran, ohap, М. . 

+ I$ will be remembered that the Poctuguess grandess who visited Vijayanagar early in the aixteenth oentury, 
coming from the west coast, spoke of this potentats as the Pamori. Modern usage, through Portuguese, makes the 
word Zamorin. 

¥ Rowlandson's Thahafat-ul-Mujehidia, p. 53, quoted in Logan's Manual ef the Malabor District. 


D 
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The Muhammadan Faith has since greatly sprea!, and at the Ccnsus of 1801 the 
Muhammadans in Ma'sbar, almost all of whom are Mappi'as, numbered 760, 857 or оте: 
29 per cent. ot the popu:atiun.* And the po; ulation increasos rap.dly. 


The mosques of the Mappi'as are quite unliko thoee of any other Muhammadans, Here ona 
seas no minarets. Tho temple architecture of Malabar was noticed by Ferguson to be that of Nepaul ; 
nothing like it exists betweeu the two places. And the Máppils mosque i$ much in the style of tha 
Hindu temple, even to adoption of tho turrot-like edifice which, among Hindus, is here peculiar to tha 
temples of Biva, The general use nowadays of German Mission-made tiles is bringing about, alas | 
a me'aimorphosis in tho erehitecture of Hindu temples and Mappila mosqnes, the picturesquenass 
disappoarmy altogether, and in a few years it may may be difficult to find one ol the o'd style. 
The morqua though it may bo Jittlo botter than а hovel, is, however, always ns grand as the commu. 
nity сап mako it, aud once built it can never be removed, for the site is sacred ever ator arde, 
Every Maájpila would shed his blood rather than suffer any ind gnity to a muegne. Tt would be tha 
са e of the Malapuram shaltds all over again : for, опсо religious enthusiasn. is aroused, death has n> 
terrors, but only alluring emilos, 


The Mappi'as are Sunnis, and claim to have had their religion from tho fountain head. Tha 
chief priest in Malabar, the Va iya Tangal of Ponáni, styles himboli Vali) n Zarathingal Say i3 
‘Ali Ын Abdu'r-Rahmin Vali Tangal Pon.ni, is a pure Arab by blood, claims direst descent fron 
the Prophet. Curiously enongh he inherits hir sacred office in the female lino. — his nophew and nat 
his son is tho successor — after tho custom of Malabar, while his family property passes according 
to Muhammadan law. Other Mippila priestly officos, even that of the Mahádüm, the chid 
Tepresentat vo of learning, who confers religious tit os and degrees, are inheritel in tho same manner ; 
while, as all over South Malabar (among Mappilas) proporty derolves in the nsual Way, sons, daughters, 
and widows rec iving certain shares: sons an equal share; а wilow with sons, an eighth of the whole; 
a widow without sons, a s.xth of the whole; daughters, half a son's share, 


The Nair tarwad, in which the devolution of property is through the female line, ia the moet 
stable of all arrangements for the preservation of the family and tho family property. The Mappiles 
of South Malabar have fo.lowed this custom as regards certain priestly offices, but the Марр las of Nortà 
Malabar foilow it in respect o: property. They have changed their creed, but not their custom cf 
inheritance. In the North they are well off, as every circumstance of the tarwdd tends towards 
asgrandizoment. In the South they are very poor, for they are extremely | гопбс,8 and they divide up 
their property in such a way that prosperity ıs unpossible. Their prolifoness and mode of inherA? 
anos are enough to destroy the most capable people in the world, situated as the Máppilas are, 


Not only are they proliflo, but their numbers are inoreased largely every year by fresh adherents 
from the Hindus, as well as from the inferior races. In the decade preceding 1891 the Hindcs 
increased by loss than 8 per eent., while the Muhammadans increased over 15 per cent, Ко wonder 
the man of inferior caste is often induced towards the latter, The position of even the slave-liks 
Cheruman is changed at once when ho enters Islam; instead of h'a тету presence carrying pollution 
to people within 100 yards of him, he can walk whore he will and hold his head as high as the best, and 
what is more, every Máppila will stick to him through thick and thin, 


A people prol.fio and overcrowding, and at the same time wretchedly poor, as are the Mippilus 
of Kast Malabar, are most unfortunate subjects for fanaticism; and more especially so when tke 
customary land tenures are, as it were, arranged врео ally for the’ purpose of making people 
discontented, Of this fanaticism I will now say something, and endeavour to account for is 
existence, In many places people are poor and prolific, but not fanatic, Why then are the 
Mippilas so? К 


* This includes the Laocadive Islands, 7 Valears-araihengal = belonging to the great shrine. 


? Much more so Han Hindos, Many a man hes 10 and 13 oui of one wife ; and I know of one, having 8 wi 
"ho is blamed with 83 children. ы 
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When a civilized community adopts Islam as a creed, tbere ів no great change wrought in 
the ord nary course of lifo. We were toli at the Oungress of Orientalists in London of 1891, that 
Muhammad's Parad so was no more materialistic than that of the Christians as described in Rere- 
larions ; it was purely spiritual, but clothed in language, the everyday interpretation of which, and 
пс the poetio inference, was accepted. Montaigne had the same idea. Now, whether the civilized 
eniering Islam adopt the exalted interpretation which is said to have buen Muhammad's meaning, or 
wether, as is usual, religion has very little hold on life among civilizod peoplee in the towns, the 
fact remains that they do not feel bound to go out, become shakíds, and kill those whose persuasion 
is not theirs. 

In contrast to this prosaio and sensible attitude of tke civilized followers of Islam, if the 
shrine at Mambram or the Malapuram Mousque were to be destroyed by order of the Government, 
there is hardly a Máppla in Malabar, who would not give his blood to avenge the disgrace to 
“ha pearllike faith." Shere would be much bloodshed. The must insiguificant shrive, a wayside 
mosque, oven though uo vetter or larger in structure than a hen-hoase, caunot be moved without 
mu-h bivod being shea. Why is this’ When a Hiudu temple i» desecrated and made abominable by 
a handful of Máppilas, no опе zaises а hand to avenge tho insult to the religion. Мог will those of 
tha; oreed stand up to вате their temple. The gods or goddesses, Biva and Dhágavati, must look 
after themselves in theso cbu litions of txcrtement, If their shrine is made a place for filih, or even for 
the slaughter of the sacred cow, the people look on with equanimity. All that is looked for is core- 
mories which will make it just as sanctified as ever it was, and the disgrace is swallowed, Why is 
this? The people are much the ваше in blood as their Muhammadan fellow-country men. 


If the difference is not to be found in the blood it is to be found in thé creed. During the 
Bondan War there was unmistakable evidence of the extraordinary influence which Islam has on the 
lower and uncivilized races. What made the immortal “ Fussy Wuazy” of Kipling's ballad such a 
* firat rate fighting man 7” Really nothing but the effect of Islam on his receptive nature, More recent 
instences of this there have been in Ohina, It is a оттой which, as if by magio, turus the subm siye 
into heroes, We have evidence of this here. The Oherumans and Kanakans, inferior races in 
Malzbar, are submissive to the last degree ; in their lives the most bannless of beings, exemplifying 
mau, of the virtues which are supposed to be exclusively Christian, and always in peace. Buc; let one 
of these opt Islam and he is changed altogether. The psyohic effect is marvellous, A youth shot 
edowr in the outbreak of 1894, who recovered, was а convert of only a few months. Two of those 
shotin 1896 were Cherumans and converts: one had become а M&ppila only 15 hours before he 
was chot! The head and front of the last outbreak was а converted Cheruman. Boit is with Tlyans 
and others who join the Máppila's faith, but the affeot on those of the lowest races is ths 
stromgest. Tho localities where the element of danger is greatest are where tho Мар аа 
belong in blood to the lowest races, The most dangerous criminals, the worst dacoits, are also to be 
found amongst this mixture, In a place called Nàd&puram, in North Malabar, the whole community of 
Naire was turned wholesale into Máppilas during the truublous time of Tippu Sultan, but no more 
peaceable people dwell in the provinoa, The effect on the lower races and on the close mixture with 
them is altogether different,® . ` А 


How, the hold which Islâm has fixed on this mixture of lower races is very strong indeed, The 
foreign or Arab blood in Eastern Malabar is very slight if at all existent. Following AL Broca'd 
method of indicating the racial position of mongrels or mestizos, if there has been foreign blood it 
has been eliminated long ago in the locality where fanaticism is alive, True, there аго individuals of 
Arab 004], but, as a rule, they are not among the dangerous ones. To the Arab blood has been 
impu:ed the extraordinary fanatio character o? the religion of tho Máppilas, wo are 





® The Oberuman, it may be said, is barely 5 fi. $ in. in height (the average for the North Malabar Tiyan being 

almoet aractly 5 ft, 5 ie., while Ње Nair is taller), much da: ker in colour, his nose із broader, and is cranial 

ія wach smaller: Ыз head length is 18? ip. and the wicth 13°6. Compare this with the Aryan Nambudn, 
192 and 14! 
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quite unique among the Muhammadans of Southern India. But this is an error. There are within 
the same provinoe s class of their co-religionists to called Howthans (Báruthans), dosoondants, it ic 
said, of Tippu's cavalry, who, themselves converts — but not from the inferior races, — settled near 
РЬ; but these Rowthans are ав cowardly as the Éirnàj Mâppilas are courageous; and if, the 
fanatio element came from the Arab, we should find it strongest amongst those who are of pure or 
Almost pure Arab blood living on the West Coast, but there we see no signs whatever of it. No. 
only the pure Arab Máppilas, but the class calling themselves Bôtkals (Arab traders hailing from the 
Persian Gulf) are as peaceful as any class in any class in Malabar, and are as little likely to go ous 
and become shaktds as their so-called brethren in tbe faith living in England. 


It seems to be incontestable, whether in Africa, or in China, or in Malaber, that the fanatica. . 
feelings which make people fight quite regardless of life are to be accounted for in the extru- 
ordinary effect which Ial&m has on untutored races, The Máppila of firnád is certainly exceed- 
ingly impressionable and emotional. He ho!ds the truths and beliefs of his faith, as interpretec 
subjectively, with the very strongest tenacity. The Salvation Army-man, who invites his brethrem 
to embark for the shores of “kingdom come,” chiding those who prefer to hesitate, has not the 
“пае intention of embarking himself until he is compelled to do во. Heis not so strongly affected by 
the reality of what he sings about as to possess the slightest inclination to be off at once to the meeting 
by the river, when the path is death. The reality of the unseen, or that which lies in animism, ia 
much stronger in the lower races than it is in the higher, as any investigator may find out for himselL 
To the Máppils, the pleasures of heaven which await those who die fighting are not a 
far Off and indistinot vision, or, as with many people, what they think they believe; it is not 
this, but something which impresses his whole being ; it is altogether real; so real that he can, with 
that kind of confidence which makes hig courage wublime, meet death with delight. 


The Mappila is indeed essentially religious, although his religion may be sometimes in tha 
style of the ghdsf. With the shows of the Muharram he has no sympathy, and will have none С 
them, The Ramazin fast he keeps faithfully, and prayer is never far from him, It is supposed 
that his devotion to religious teaching is a drag on his advancement in secular education — that s 
long as he retains it, he will remain behind in the general struggle for advancement in a country 
ordinarily well ordered and peaceful ; but with this I do not at АП agree. It is much to his ored-t 
that he will have, that whioh ho feels with every fibre of his body to be the Word of God befor 
everything else, and will not submit to have anything substituted for it, He is only too glad to have 
proper secular teaching after a certain portion of the day has been devoted to the Qorda. had 

Tho Mappila College at Pon&ni disseminates darkness where it should give light. Tte 
Mosaliars, who have qualified to *' read at the lamp,” and the Tangals are grossly ignorant. And 
as for the Mullas, who teach the sacred bookto the children, I have never yet met ono who had tLe 
remotest ides of the meaning of à single word of the Qorda. Thus the children are tanght to Tedd, 
but not to understand ; what they read, incoherent Arabio, is gibberish to them; what they learn `s 
quite another thing. Some time ago the Qord» was transoribod into Malayalam, retaining tLe 
Arabio character ; it being then supposed that people would like to understand what they read, 
This transcription is used on the W. Coast, but not where fanaticism smoulders ; there they will not 
use it, and the book finds no sale, for the effluence of the spirit of the Qoróm а felt through шесе 
reading or hearing it in the original, even though not a word is comprehended, to be better a 
thousand times than any transcription into the vernacular. And, of course, the musaliars of tho 
mosques aro against it, for if the people could read and expound for themeclres, their influence and 
pecuniary gains would disappear. 

T Fhe marked difference between a Mippils-ard a Hindu is obeervable,in other ways than those where fana-ie 
ferrour comes in-view, АЦ the kinds of work requiring plusk, ezergy and sustained effort aro done by Miéppilcs, 
Mippilas hare done the hoaviest work and earned the reputation of being ihe best workmen, sisady, tractable, aad 
never iroublesorse while well treated, in the building of the big iron bridges which the Madras Railway Compaay 


bare thrown over the big rivers of the Madras Prosidency у and in the gold mines of South India the bess miners cra 
said to be Máppilas. They work as Hindus never do. 


Й 
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` There survive impressions of the displaced religions of the lower Tacos, Whose blood is 
in the Máppila. There is much vowing in tho way that Hindus vow, and prayer is offered to 
deceased and semi-deified persona, notable priests, tangals and shaA ds, The most important oath 
by which a Máppila can swear is ‘By the foet of the Mambram Tangai,” and many vows are made at 
tae shrine of this great priest, who came from Arabis to spread the faith үп Malabar, and died there, 
Оп the West Coast, where the Arab blood and influence is strongest, the religion is,-so to speak, 
purely spiritual ; in the interior, where there ig little or no Arab blood, it is more animistic: the 
religion is more strongly infused with the once universal ancestral worship and its concomitant phases. 
For example, on the Coast the favourite “ Mauludh ” ceremony is entirely spiritnal in its essence — as 
an Arab Máppila priest describes it ; but in the interior, where we find fanaticism, it is to obtain some 
ferour from а deceased person who is invoked, 





With this introduction we may examine their war songs, and we will begin appropriately with 
ore which illustrates their ideas aa to how the dead may aid the living. It is ontitled “ Shahidu 
Mala Реа” —a Garland of Songs about the Shahids, the heroes ot defence of the Malapuramit 
Mosque being indicated. The puet says his song is “A Hymn of Praise for the benefit.of all 
mankind . . . . Its name is Kóliyath Shifa . . . . Asa necklace for kings have I 
composed it. Those who wear this necklace here will be rewarded by God hereafter with a necklace 
of gold. I am always praying to God to bless those who repeat this song.” He asks God to 
forgive orthographical errors for the sake of the Malapuram shaAtds, and then, naming every ill and 
misfortune possible to man, asks that for tho sake of the same interoessors he may come to no harm. 
He goes the length of asking that he may be ** One of the grest men who attend to the wants and 
defects of the house of God," and that he too may die а shshíd! The song is also intended to be 
repeated amidst vows in times of sickness, Although any want may be supplied, any disease cured, 
wells filled, and even cholera driven away simply by invoking the Malapurain shakids, it must not be 
supposed that these mighty beings are ever confused with God. ‘‘ There is no God but God ;” 
nevertheless there is nothing which these cannet do for man, for by means oi their glorious death 
they bave been invested with much power. Having given body and soul to God while in this world, 
they have earned tbe privilege of obtaining assent from God whenever they ask Him for anything on 
bel alf of those on oarth. 


The post's modest apology for his errors is not uncommon in the Máppilas' songs, and it will 
ngt be out of place to mention here for the sake of better appreciation of these that the Méppilas 
form no class with a fine literature of their own, but that they are the most backward in the Madras 
Pronidenoy in the matter of education. The poets are illiterate men in the sense that they could not 
evea pass a Lower Primary examination in the Government Schools; and they have procuréd the 
facts and legends, which. they have woven so strangely into their songs, from tradition and, partly no 
doubt, from the regular stream of communication with Arabia which is maintained until the 
present day. : 


The War Songs. 
No. I. 


The Song of the Malapuram Shahidal 
“In the name of God I begin this song. I pray to Muhammad the Prophet who is the cause 
of cf created things. I pray also. to his relatives and to the Ashabi army. I pray to all 
Mussalmans.” ; 


The post goes on to say that “ Abu Betir Siddik waa the first true shahid, . Even the 
angels of God hold him in high respect. He waza true man and he never exposed his person io 
anyone until his death, May God always bless him." 

e ا‎ e 
31 Malapuram Hes 18 miles north of Tirêr on the Madras Railway ара about S1 miles east of Caliouk, 
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Omar Bin Katah is the next. Не “held the Faith dearer then all his wealth and all hie 
children . The dust in his hand was transformed to musk by the Most High, and-the odour of that 
musk always pervaded his body.”3 


“Usman Hin Alvan is the third great shahid. He had the Prophet's permission to admit 
anyone he pledsed to heaven. He visits every plase like the lightning of heaven. He-is tha 
most celebrated man in heaven or earth; and he married two of the Prophet's daughters." 


Isman Al is the fourth “* Не is described. as a tiger in Bait-ul-Issa. The angels o 
desth fear him. He was tho son of Abdulla's brother, the most beloved of the Prophet and the 
husband of Fatima the Prophet's danghter, dearer to him than eyesight.” A tremendous fighter ! 
“ His name is written ‘Tiger’ on thb cotin Ash” . . .-. “Ho isthe gate of the hall o 
wisdom. May God always bless him.” 


The story of the Porumál, the last king among kinglets of Malabar, iUi la ӨЕ 
Arabia where he met the Prophet sre then told. Then we coms to the destruction of the 
Malapuram Mosque, when 44 Máppilas, the bravest of the brave, fought to death: parente, 
wires, children, tried to dissuade them, but to no purpose. The wives were told they would by thei: 
husbands’ death in glory obtain salra&on. But what about the present? “ Do you not seo the sk 
sustained without a pillar . . . . the frog in the deep recess of the rook, the chicken. in th» 
egg, and the child nourished in the womb? Is it reasonable that you will be helpless? Does a 
man in the grave think of his parents? When wo aro weighed in the balance who but God will help 
us? Can one’s parents? If men permit sacrilege to their mosque all pains of hell await them: it 13 
only by dying for the glory of God they. can obtain heavenly bliss ; and then they can bless and aid 
their families. 


^ Ho! ye brethren | The shahtds are most mighty ghosts and. bhutes fear them. The wicked 
Eblis ia their enemy. Those who sing their praise obtain salyation from God. Those who slight ther 
will suffer untold misery” . . . . “Nothing is mors-pleasing to God than sacrificing one's body 
“and soul in defence of God, and none are more honoured than those ahahids" . , . . “They 
did not become ahshids under compulsion but of their own faith and conviction ; therefore God gave 
them; a special place in heaven and a crown in Tajpil-Okar. Their bodies are always fragrans, 
God takes special care of them.” 

No. II. 
The Song of Alungal Kandi. 


Another of the songs was written by the popular Mippila poet Alungal Kandi Móyankutii 
Vaidi&r, grandson of а convert trom Hinduism, of the stock of the old Vélan or Váidiár, a hereditary 
Hindu physician, The poem begins with extolling Muhammad, and tells how.the king o£. Damasecs 
was convinced of the truth of his mission when the Prophet made the moon rire at the wrong tims, 
ascend the zenith, divide, and each hall pass through the sleeves of his cost. Then follows a version 
of the tale of Jossph'and Potiphar's wife, and how the innocent minister ascended to heaven telling 
the king who suspected him that he would be pardoned if he accepted “ the new Véda |" whioh a 
prophet was then bringing to men trom over the ses, 

Верага of chronology, the post tells how Islam was brought to K&rala3 and how отепілаГу 
а grand mosque was built at Malsparam.!! Méppilas will not allow even an stom of the oadjen roof 
of the tüeequéa to be burnt. They will fight to death for it, and they are glad of the opportunity. 
TIN pon капшыт 





18 Extrachs only are given of thts song. Тошто dire hese mora Masa maire оаа of Ju cd de en. 
eharnaberistios of the Arab skakíis can be соју alluded to in the b-igfest manner. 

13 The old name for Malabar. 

м An absurdity is thet the Peroral ig odmpelled to do the Aa or pilgrimage while Mukammad was slive, 
Muksimmad was Asad T00 years before Islam was brotght tó Malabar or ths Perunii, the last emperor, went -e 
Arabia. : 
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"The soul in car body is in the hand of G«d, Can wa live 
die onoe 7 Everything will die, bat God alone will not. ` Such 
have no excuse when wo are broaght before Him after death ; so 
E we die fighting with the wicked men who attempt forcibly to 
house of God, wo shall obtain complete salvation, The occasion 


for over in this world ? Must we not 


being the commandment of God we will 


unto embarking in а веке] which has come to bearthe belisvar to the shores of bliss, Therefore embark ! 


Eow well for you that such а vessel has come! It-will bear you é 


not for the arrival of such a vessel that we shold pras ? *:* + « The pleasures of wealth, or 


like beautiful flowers, It is not posible for the mind to conceir 


like сара of gold, the pomegranate, or 


e the Joveliness of their breasts and 


shoulders . . . , If thoy wash in the sos the salt becomes like honey, and as fragrant as ааг. 
If they were to come down to earth and smile, ths sun, moon and stars would be eclipapd,- Mortals 
woald die if they but heard the musio of their vGioe. When they wear red silk garments bordered 
with groan lace of seventy folds, their skin, bones, and nrusoles can be seen through them, Such ін 
the splendour of their body. If they olap their hands, the olang of their jewels will be heard 


food on their heeds; they mount 


the besatifal horses which will danse and leap and take "hem sway to heaven, where they will live 


in unbounded joy.” 


“Sach is the 


fate which awaits those who dis fighting bravely, At the 


e) it not bá supposed that the above feelings are entirely sensual and erotic, On tho, contrary 
the Mppilas’ version of Islain has had a strong effect for good on his life and morality. 


No. III. 
The Battle of Bedr. 


Й 


-,' Another song by the same poet із of Muhammad’s famous Battle of Bedr, where he-reuted the 
Koraish ; also a subject of endless interest to Mépyilaa, Théy sey that as the battle was fought 
оп the 17th Балавац in the 2nd year of the Hijra, Î is a good day on which to die 


`~ 
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fighting. OCuriously enough, the month of fasting, during which it is enjoined not to fight unless 
forced to do so, is the very one in which the Máppila, the ultra strict follower of the Prophet acoordmg 
to his lights, chooses to go out to fight and die. The twelfth day of Ramarán is with them а good 
‘day on whioh to start out under devotion to death and it was selected in a last rising. 

The poet describes how the Angel Gabriel told the Prophet that bliss awaited those of his fol- 
lowers who died fighting the infilel. The Prophet then tells them how they could gain Paradise and ts 
met by the houris ‘‘ whose eyes are like the waxing moon, whose cheeks are like the plantain's leaves 
who are soft as the petals of the young shoe-flower," by way of inspiring them with courage. Lhe 
imagery is not quite so happy as before, for the necks of the Adrfs whenthey walk “'wave to and fro 
like the neck of a rutting elephant.” But their “breast is like а lake wherein are lotus flowers, апі 
they are always 16 years old and very amorous” . . + “ They come like sporting elephants 
to bear away those who die m battle and strive with each other saying, ‘I will take him — I will take 
him.’ The Prophet swore to his army that suoh happiness would be theirs if they died fighting 
bravely.” Omar was eating dates ; when he heard this he cast them away. The Prophet asked 
why. He replied that he wished to waste no time in eating dates:—''I wish to use my time fer 
fighting ;” and so saying he rushed like a lion among а flock of sheep, killed many and died 
fighting : he met the death he wished for." The father fought against the son, for the bond of the 
faith is stronger than the bond of blood. The angels of death ment on the side of the Prophst 
and tbe Koreish were defeated.15 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. z 


ВООВҮ — OOPOSS. 
Ants, Vol. XXIX. p. 838, I have shown that 
soosy was Anglo-Indian for a mixed silk and 
eotton oloth. The fillowing quotations from 


Holwell's Interesting Historical Events Relative to 


Bengal, oto., 1765, a veritable mine of wealth for 
the hunter after Hobson-Jobsons, go to show the 
correctness of the identification beyond doubt. 
Coposs, cotton (kapás), is unnoticed by Yule. 


Page 196. — ‘This district produces raw-silk 
and copoes [raw-cotton, called, р. 193, “ copoes 
or Bengal Cotton ”] sufficient only for manufac- 
turing their soostes, outtanses and gurras.” 

каде 200. — “ The produce of the country oon- 
‘sists of shaal timbers (a wood equal in quality to 
the best of our oak) dammer lacoa’s, an inferior 
sortment of raw-silk and оорове and grain, suffi- 
cent only for their own consumption.” 


Boosies, cuttanees and gurras were therefore 
all mixed pieoe-goods, which is valuable informa- 
tion. Yule quotes the second passage for saul- 
wood (sål), but dammer-lacoa is especially inter 
esting, unless we ought to place « comma between 
dammer and асса, as it goes to show that Bengal 
dammer (pitch) was made from a resin (laosa, 


lao). 
R. O. TxmPLM. 


BOME FORMS OF FHRINGEB. 


1878. — “ Between 8 and 4 of the morning we: 
set out and about 9 with easy travelling came to 
Yentapollam: in the way we passed over а place 
which have been formerly inhabited by Portu- 
guese called Feringee Burane." — Streynahem 
Master's Memorial, March 19th. 

1888. — “ Near the Hne'of theold Madras Road 
is the spot known as Feringhee or Frúngula 
Dibba, the mound of the foreigners, where these 
was once a Portuguese Settlement.” — Mackenrie, 


Kistna District, p. 206. 
R..O. Тамрі 





JUFFYE — JUMP OY THN OULTUH. 


HERE are two slang expressions for the learred 
in thmgs Anglo-Indian to exercise their knew- 
ledge or ingenuity upon. A common slang «x- ^ 
pression of contempt among Eurasians towards a 
native, who apes European manners and dross. is 
juffye, or jump of the oultoh or simplr a 
jumper. The term jumper hero is explainable as 
vernacular Hnglish for a man who does & 
be has no natural or legal right to do, but Ње 
other two terms apparently requirea good dea: of 
explanation. 

Е. С. TawPL-. 


ачайын сырынын E ————— ныннан нн аады АЫ нр ннн S QE 
, Ч The next song is given in full Неге as elsewhere tbe translation rs necessarily somewhat free. The төре - 
were first of all pus into Malayalam and then into English, Though nearly every Mkppila understands them more or 
som, foir among them are oppeble of rendering them in the vernacular. 
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NOTES ON INDIAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY, 
BY J. Р. FLHET, LC.8. (Rern.), Рн.р., ОИ, ` 
Š The places mentioned in the Untikav&tiká grant. 


HIS record has been edited by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji in the Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Sos. 
Vol. XVL р. 88 ff. Iam quoting it, however, from ink-impreasions made by myself. 


The record introduces first a certain Má&n&hks, whom it describes as “an ornament of the 
Ráshtrekütas whose fame was adorned by a number of many good qualities.” Ни son was 
Dévar&ja  Dévarüja, it says, had three sons; 0º whom, however, it mentions only one by name,— 
Bhevishya. Bhavishya’s son was Abhimanyu. And the record recites that, — têna Mans- 
purameadhyAsando=dladkurvvatd mátápitrôl=ponya-nimitt-âbhivriddhayél pôtha-Pabgarakiya- 
Dekshipa-Hivasya  UnfikavátikA'-náma-grümakó  Jafábháre-pravrajitasya  ndaka-pürrvakü 
dattah . . . . + . Harivatsa-kotta-nigraha(T hi)-Jayasthgha-samakahar., 


< The Pandit rendered this passage thus :—“ By him, adorning M@napura by his residence 
(therein), there is given, with libations of water, in order to increase the religious merit of his 
parents, the village -named Undikavatiké,* to the recluse Jatâbhâra, (on behalf) of (the god) 
Dakshina-Biva of Pethapabgareka. . . . . . . (This grant has been made) in the presence 
of Jayasihgha, the chastiser of the Kotha Harivataa,"" 


To this, however, there are objections, In the first place, in order to support such a rendering, 
there is the obligation of supplying some such word as artham or arthg, “on behalf," to govern the 
genitive ending with Dakshiga-Sivesya, And secondly, there is no evidenos of the existence of a 
word bojja as the name of any person, family, or tribe. And, on this latter point, the following 
remarks may as well be made; because the matter is so thoroughly typical of the way in which 
there hare been evolved, in connection with the ancient history of India, so many curious mistakes, 

‘ some of which are recognised only when the time comes for verifying the assertions in which they 
are presented, and can be eliminated only by & full examination of the sapposed authorities for 
those assertions. The Pandit gave? a certain reference in connection with his rendering of the 
reoord with which we are dealing, and in support of a remark, partly based on his eatimate of the 
period to whith ЧЕ should be referred, that “ this shows that there were Kofta chiefs at least, as late 
“as about the filth century A.D.”. And, turning to the place referred to by him, we find that he had 
already formed the belief, — from a Gupta record which, according to his opinion at that time, was 

esto bo referred to the end of the second century A.D., and which we shall notice again further 
on,— that Коња did exist as a tribal name, and chat a Kofta king was reigning in Upper India 
about A.D. 190; also, that he considered that he had obtained Prikyit forms of the name Која in 
a word which he read as Која or Kôga-in an early inseription at Sopârá in the Thine district, 
Bombay, aod ina word Kida which he found on an early ooin obtained by him at Saháranpur in 
the Meerut division, North-West Provinoes;! and also that, on these grounds, ће was of opinion 


1 This seca to be a mistake for puny. ibhisriddhi-nimitiash or pug-tbhivriddki-wiwitidga. 

3 Tho Pandit read this name as Updikevitiké, with sd in the second syllable. The original usos that aEshara 
in respect of which, as I hare before now had occasion’ to remark, té ts often impossible to decide whether it moana 
ator ad; exospt, ofcourse, in well-known words euch as fhe Sanskrit mandala and banjaka and the Kanarese 
pluie and мена. I read the name with sf because of the identification of tho place, whioh will be shewn 


farther on. 
з Over the he there is a mark, which may be a flaw in the copper, or may be an imporfeot attempt to attach а 


superseript і to the consonant. 

4 Bae note $ abbre. 

5 I do not overlook the facta, that Monier- Williams’ Sarskyit Dictionary, the revised edition, gives us Kotapura 
as the namo of а town in Magadha, from the Bhadrobthucharitra, and thai two records, Nos. 655 and 656 ia 
Kilborn’ List of tho Inscriptions of Northern Indis (Mp. Ind. Vol. V. Appendix, рр. 88/69), give ns the personal 
name af “ ' Ko}jabhafija, of the Bhafija family." 

* Loc. cit, p. 88, note 1. s 

т For, perhápe, the identical coin, seo Ounningham's Geins of Ancjéut Indic, Plate п, Мо. 322; the 
reading is distinotly Kégasa, on both the obrorse amd the rererse, 
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that the Kodas, Kédas, or Kottas were widely spread over India and had already been a ruling power 
for nearly three hundied years? Elsewhere, we have been told that the details adduced by the 
Pandit “seem to show that about B. C. 200 the tribe of the Kodas or Kottas, who seem about that 
“time to bare been ruling near Mirat and afterwards (A.D. 190) near Patna, had a settlement at 
"Bopíra.? Asa rider to this, a remark has been made about an “apparent relation between the 
"Kods of the Sopéra burial circles and the Kols and Gonds of the Central Provinces.” 19 And 
finally, we Бате been informed that there was an “ carly widespread tribe allied to the Gonds known 
“as Koffas and Kods in the Central Provinces North Konkan and Delhi,” and that their head- 

"quarters were probably in the Oentral Provinces.!! Bot, if we turn back to the reference pat 
forward by the Pandit himself, we find that tho origin of all this matter is simply that the Pandit 
believed that “ Skandagupta’s " — [read Samudragupta’s] — « inscription on the Allabábád pillar 
"states that he punished the sion of a Kotta” — [read Коња, as shewn by the Pandit’s 
Dévan&gar! rendering of the text, given in a footnote] — “family in Pájaliputra,"3 That, how- 
ever, isa pure mistake. It was some member of a family named Kéta, whom, the Allahibád 
Tecord says, in a passage which mentions also Pushpa[pura], = Pétaliputra, = Patna, Samudra- 
gupta caused (at some time about A.D. 875) to be captured by his armies. The name Kôta 
with the dental +, is quite distinot from any such word as koífa, with the lingual ff. And, so far 
at any rate as anything as yet brought to light may go, we may dismiss entirely the idea that there 
ever was a ruling power in India known by the name of Коф а. 

Now, on the other hand, in the first place, the construction of the sentence, quoted from the 
record with which we are dealing, is sach that only the genitive Jaf&bkára-prevrajitasya is neces- 
sarily connected in any way with the verb dattak, by which it is governed, and that the genitive 
ending with Dakshina-Sivasya is governed in the most natural way by the immediately following 
word Usfikavdjibd-ndma-grdmebd ; and this collocation of the words marks the village Unbikavatikg 
as already belonging to the god Dakshiga-Biva af the time when it was conveyed by the record to 
someone else. And in the second place, the word hojte, as also kója, is well known as meaning 
‘a fort, a strongbold ;' while there is nothing appropriate in speaking of the witness to a deed of 
gift or transfer as a chastiser of anyone when there is nothing in the reoord to indicate some such 
achiérement as the motive for the grant, it is quite suitable that he should be described by a title 
which marks bim as « local official; we have the word kofjapéla, meaning “a guárd, protector, 
keeper of a fort, a commander of a fort ;'Á and koftantgraka or koffenigrahin, in which the second, 
component is from ni + gra, ‘to bold down, keep or hold back, seize, hold, hold fast, eis, may 
quite well be taken as an official title meaning much the same thing. Farther, grdmaka has the 
meaning of “a small village.’ The word pravrajita has the technical meaning of ‘one who has left 
home and wandered forth as an ascetic mendicant ; but it can hardly be fairly rendered by 
‘recluse,’ or by any single word, except perhaps in connection with Jain and Buddhist 
writings, in which it seems to be used in the senso of ‘a monk;’ and it has also the general 
meaning of ‘gone astray, gone abroad.' The word jafébhdra, whioh means literally ‘a mass of 
braided hair,’ must certainly be taken here, as it was taken by the Pandit, ава proper name ; 
but the word reminds us at once of jafédhara, ‘carrying or wearing braided hair,’ which is well 
known as an opithet af Biva; and, while it does not seem either appropriate or probable that а 
village, specifically described as belonging to a god, should Be giren away to any ordinary person 
without a distinct proviso thet he should hold it for that god, it might quite suitably be transferred 
to another form of that god, or to some other god connected with that god,15 - 


* See Jour, Во, Br. R, As. Bec. Vol. XV. p. 290. 











| Gareiien af tha Bombay Preeidenoy, Vol. XIIL, Thipa, Part IL, p. 400. 1 Ibid. p. 790. 
п Id, Yol I. Part I. p, 135. ‘ Delhi” esems to be a mistake for Behar or anything alse. É 
1% Bee Jour. Bo. Dr. R As Beo. Yol. XV, p. 990, and note. 13 Ses Gupia илсез, p. 12. 


э oo Konior- Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary, revised edition, wader kopta and p4la, 
ч We peem to hare аў any rate one instance of an analogous kind. The Mah4rdja Jayandtha gave a village 
fata form of КЫ i parson, au e бубал бта or agrahára of the god, for фә benefit of the pod Via 


А gave half the said village to another 
person for the benalit of the divino (Bhagevaif) goddess Pishbapurikidtyt ; soe ibid. p. 139, 
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And, for the above-mentioned reasons, — partly suggested, of course, but, I think it will bo 
admitted, fally sapported, by what I have to say further on in identifying the god and the places 
mentioned in the record, — I translate the passage thus: — “ By him (Abhimanyn), adornio 
Ménapura by residing at it, in order to increase the religious merit of his parents, the а 
village named Umtikavatika, of (ù е. belonging to) the gud Dakshina-Biva of tho Pahgaraka 
p5tha, has been giren, with the pouring ont of water, to the Jafabhara who has left his home and 
gone abroad (i.e. to that same god who has gone from the place belonging to him as Dakshina: 
Biva and has settled elsewhere as Jaibháia). . . . . . . (Tits has been dono) in the pre- 
rence of Jayasihghe, the keeper of the fort of Harlvatsakotta.”” Or, if it should be considered 
better to take JatAbhára as the namo of a place, then part of the translation would be :— “to him 
(f. е. that samo god) who has left his home (at the place belonging to him as Dakshins-Biva) and 
has gons abroad to (and settled at) Jatabhara.” 


Now, the record does not mention the territorial division, in which lay the village Untika- 
ТАНКА, Nor does it specify the boundaries of the village. Nor do we even know where it was 
pbtained. And so we have nothing specific to guide us in the allocation of it. But the suggestion 
has been made, — whether by Pandit Bhagwanln! Indraji, or by his editor, is not oiear, — that the 
god Dakshipa-Biva may be the god of the great Saiva shrine in tho Mahadéva hills in the 
Héshangabad district, Central Provinces, because that shrine is under the management of the 
petty Chief of a place named Pagárs.!5 This suggestion is certainly correct. And, by way of au 
introduction to what I have to say about the matter in proving the point, it may be conveniently 
stated here that, in the Indian Atlas shset No, 71, B. W. (1899), the partioular hill which is 
ealled ‘Mahddeo’ in it and is marked as 4,884 feet high, and on which there is the shrine in 
cuestion, is located -in lat, 28? 24’, long. 76° 28, about three miles south-by-west from the well- 
Enown hill-atation of Pachmarht in the Sthagpur tahs!l of the Hbshaigabad district, and about 
Ебу miles towards the east-south-cast-half-gouth from Hôshaiigêbid, which town is on the south 
tank of the Nerbudda; and that, while the principal of the Bhdpds or hereditary guardians of the 
rarine is the Chief of the Pachmarht zam!ndári, which comprises six villages," another of the 
Bh pás is the Оше? of tho Pagára zamindárf, which consists of twelre villages!* and apparently has 
1-а head-quarters at Pagára itself, which is in lat. 22° 81’, long. 78? 29', about four miles on the 
north of Pachmarh! and on the road to Pachmarhi from the Paparin or Piparia station on the 
С.І P. Railway from Bombay to Jabalpur: from the * Mahádeo" hill, Pagára із aboat seven miles 
north-half-east, 

*› 


The Mahadéva hills aro a part of the Satpudé range; but they are isolated, by pceeipitous 
rrvinea, from the hills which are actually known as the S&tpudás. The earliest mention of them 
Паф I oan trace, is in Hamilton's Hasi-India Gasetieer, second. edition, Vol. IL. (1828), p. 161, 
waere thoy are described as “a range of hills in the province of Gundwana, where stands the 
" 3elebrated temple to which the Hindoos resort in pilgrimage.” They- are famous for a peculiar 
veriety of sandstone known a3 the “ Mahådôra sandstone,’ ia connection with which a full aceount 
of them, from that point of view, has been giren in the Memoirs of the Goologisal Survey of India, 
Vol. Ц. (1860), which work speaks of them as “the Pachmuri or Mahadeva hills ” (page 188). . 
And, according to Thornton's Gasetteer of India, Vol, ТЇЇ. (1864), р. 858, they took their appel- 
lajion from the temple, and they may be considered as lying between lat. 21? 80’ and 28° 40' and 
long. 78º and 80º. 


Hamilton's work speaks also of tho Mahadêva temple, which it describes as “a celebrated 
“ Hindoo place of worship in the province of Gundwana, situated among the Mahadeo hills, sixty 
“miles south-east from Hussingabad, on the Nerbudda river.” It places the temple, noi quite 
accurately, in lat, 22° 22’, long, 78°85’. It further quotes Jenkins’ Medical Transactions to the 
eee 


16 Gaseliser of the Dembay Presidency, Vol. I. Par I р, 18%. . 
W Beo the Imperial Gasciteer of India, Vol, X, p. 523. This chief is deseribe, as “a Kurkü by саме” 


и Bee ibid. р. 8S7. 
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effect that, at thé festival held in February, 1820, more than eight thousand people visited the 
shrine, in spite of the fact that it could hardly have become known, by that time, that tho taxes, 
which had ranged from one rupee to ten rupees per pilgrim, and even to fourteen rupees in the 
case of a pilgrim having a bullock with bim, had been remitted’ And, from all this, wo gather 
that the shrine really is one of considerable repute. 


“In 1888 or 1834, the Mahidêva hills were visited, for geological inquiries, by Mr. Spilsbary, 
of the Bengal Medical Establishment, who then published an account of them in the Jour. Borg. 
As. Bos. Vol. ПІ. (1884), р. 888 ff, with a sketch-map opposite page 892. He climbed the range 
vid ‘‘Pagara, a small Goand village, belonging to a Thakur."! He located “the cave of 
Mahadeo,” — from which we infer that the “ temple" is a shrine ina cave, — some four or five 
hundred feet below a peak, which he mentioned in one place as “ Potta Sunkur" 9 but in 
another as ** Jutta Shunkur,"3! and which he further shewed in his map as * Jutur Sunkur,’ 
He has farther told us that the occasion of the annual Játrd or pilgrimage is the Bivarátri, and 
that the pilgrims assemble, before making the ascent to the cave, at a place named “ Bhawun," 
whjeh, however, is not marked either in his map or in the Indian Atlas sheet. And hé has drawn 
pétention to “a singular shaped bill” near “ Bhawan,” which is called “Тегі Kothi ” because 
` “all Goands firmly believe the locusts issue” from it ® His map locates this hill abont four 
miles on the south-east of “ Jutur Sunkur.” And his sketch of the hill itself presents what looks 
like an enormous liâga on а huge mound, the combined height of the two being shewn as about a 
hundred and fifty feet, 


We may now consider the details of the record. And we will take, in the first place, the 
prefix Dakshina in the name of the god Dakshina-Biva, “(the southern Siva, the Biva of the 
South.” We have the same prefix in the name of the god Dakshina-Kédéreévara, “ the K&daré- 
ávara of the South,” of Balagâmi in Mysore, which was plainly an image established there as 
the local representative of Віта in the form of K&dára or K&dár&érara as worshipped at KAdarnath, 
which is a famous temple and place of pilgrimage in the Hinélayas, in the Garhwál district, 
North-West Provinces. And we have it again in the name of the god Dakshine-Sdmanftha, “ the 
Sbmanitha of the South," of Huligere, i в, Lakchméshwar, within the limits of the Dharwar 
district,4 which was plainly a local representative, at that place, of the famous form of Biva as 
Simandtha at Sémandthapattana or Pátan-BÓmnith in Кабг, Evidently, the prefix was 
customarily used, in а very appropriate manner, to denote certain gods in the Dakshin&patha or 
Dekkan, +. в, in the territory on the south of the Nerbudda, which were representatives and 
namesakes, in that part of the country, of oelebrated gods of Northern Índia. And so far, there- 
fore, as the name of the god is oonoerned, there is at least no objection to connect the record with 
the locality suggested by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji or by his editor, E 

To the preceding point, we have to add the fact that tho characters of the record are of 
the southern class of alphabets. And in this respect, again, there is no objection to connect 
the record with the suggested locality. ` 


But, further, I find a distinct connection between the record and the locality, through 
what is evidently the real local name of the shrine which is now known as the temple of Mahádéva, 


a 


and is probably also the local name for the peak below which the shrine is. Spilsbury's map ' 


places that peak just where the Indian Atlas gheet% places the peak which it calls 'Mahúdeo, As 
bas been mentioned above, Spilsbuary’s printed account speaks of the peak as “Putta Bonkur” and 
te Jutta Bliünkur;" and it is shewn in his map ap “ Jutar Bonkur.” The “Рина” certainly a 
misprint ; compare “ Dokgur " three times, on pago 392, for the “ Dobgur” at the top of the same 
pego and tho‘ Dobgurh” of his map, which stands for a name which is given in the Atlas sheet 
19 Los, cit. p. 891. M Loo, ой, р, 898, note, 1 Тоо, oid, p, 308. эз Loo. cid. p. 398. 


© See Mp. Ind. Vol. Y. p. 281, and note 4. ™ Ibid, py. 345, 255, and page 247, text lines 80, 81. 
95 fee page 511 above. А 
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аз "Dhupgarh. It can hardly be questioned that the “Jutta Shunkur” and “ Jutur Sunkur,” 
though possibly confused by Spilsbary in some way with the word jéérd, ‘pilgrimage,’ really mean 
3 or ^ Bathkara (Biva) of the braided Һаіг.”16 And we can hardly avoid recognising 
a direct connection of somo kind between that appellation and the name Jajibhára which we 
acteally have in the record. We сап also easily understand how the present name of the range 
салсе to be established. Evidently, the first European visitor to the locality found 16 without any 
par3cular name of its own; he heard of the existence of a famous and much frequented shrine on 
some hill in it, and, no doubt, the particular hill was pointed out to him ; he asked the namo of 
the hill, or of the shrine or its god, and was told Jaif-Sashkara ; this name not being familiar to 
him, he asked more-precisely who the god might be, aud was answered Майа; and this well- 
kuowa name of Віта was readily accepted as forvishing a convenient appellatiou, first for the 
particular peak, and then for the entire range of hills, 


Pahgeraks.” We might perhaps take the prefix pótha as meaning ‘a market-town.’ And, in 


Paghra itself, about four miles on the north of Pachmarhi. But we have no information as to 
the existence of any god of repute at Paghra. Also, it would appear from Molesworth and Candy's 
Маги} Dictionary that the word pdk or pésjÀ, in the sense of “a market-town,’ is of Hindustánt 
origi. 1 аш more inclined, therefore, to take the prefix péfha as the same word which we find 
used as а territorial term, in records of the fifth and sixth oenturies A, D. from a part of the 
eounzy not fir distant from that with which we aro dealing, in tho expression “the Maninhga 
psiha,” 22 and which seems to be the origin of the Mardtht p4f4 in the sense of a subdivision of a 
pargaçá or of a Шака. And, from this point of view, I interpret the record, not as locating the god 
Dakebina-Bive at Раріга itself, but as marking the god as-the god of a territorial division which 
was inown as tho Paügaraka pótha and derived its appellation from the ancient Pabgaraka, 
mow -epresented by Рага, as its head quarters town, 


I take the actual state of the casa to be as follows, The locality first derived its sanotity 
from the hill called ‘Torí Kothi’ the summit of which so strikingly resembles an enormons 
hidga, about four miles on the south-east of the peak knowf as Jaká-Harkura and Mahidéva ; 3 and 
that summit itself was tho original god Dakshina-Biva, “the Biva of the South,” of 
the Fabgaraka péjhe. The god, in that form, had been endowed with the village of Uykiknvitiki, 
Bubeequently, it was desired to set up an actual image of the god. A suitable place was found in 
the cave below the above-mentioned peak. Hither the god himself was installed there in the 
more specific form of Jatábháre ; or perhaps the place itself was doubly recommended, and was 
named Jajábhàrg, in consequence of having, over the entrance to the cave, а mass of gnarled and 
twisted roots and rocks resembling braided hair; and this name became afterwards modified into 
datá-liarhrara. And, when the god was thus installed in the cave, the previous endowment of the 
village of Оокатка was transferred, by this charter, to the new shrine, 


95 Monier- Wiliams’ Sanskrit Dictionary, revised edition, gires JafA-Sarhkara aa the name of a iiriha, from the 
Barkaramana, xt, 29, — The Postal Liat of the *“Wardhi’ district, Cent: у Рготірова, shews a place named 'Jubia- 
ылда :* in the ‘Arrt’ tabell, post-town ‘Askii.’ But I cannot find it in thé Atlas sheets Nos, 54, and 73, S, W. 


m Gupte Такта, pp. 116, 188. Another form of the original word ooours as аа, in lino 30-81 of the Harihar 
pistes of A. D, 1351, мө Jew. Bo. Br. В, As, Boe, Vol, X, р. 847. And we have also sepfheys or poufisys in lins S4 
af the Harihar inecription of Д. D, 1538 ; sea Vol. IV, abore, р, 881, 

"Bae above, 
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As regards Untikavatika, I find that It is quite suitably represented by the * Oontiya ’ ef 
the Indian Atlas sheet, nine miles towards the north-north-east from SÜbagpur, and thirty miles 
north-north-west-three-quarters-w ost from the Jatâ-Samkara or Mabddêva peak. There is anoth-r 
í Oontlya! about four miles towards the east-nortb-east from that one. But it sema to be a larger 
village. And the record appears to distinctly single out the smaller of the two, These villagss 
are both on the south of the Nerbudda, and within a quite reasonable distance from the shrine, so :s 
to be conveniently managed by the priest or priests of the shrine. 





And the fort of Harivateekotta is probably the hill-fort which the Indian Atlas-sheet shows 
эз * Dhupgarh” and places on а peak 4,454 feet high, about three miles on the north-west of the 
JaMd-Baikara or Mahüdéva peak, The commander of that fort would be à most suitable witness 
to the transfer registered in the record. 


The place which is mentioned as Manapura cannot be satisfactorily identified. Pancit 
Bhagwanlal Indraji was at first somewhat inclined to identify it with Mányakhéfa-Málkhéd in tas 
Nisam's Dominions,™ the capital of the well-known dynasty of Büshtraküfss which was founded by 
Dantidurga about A. D, 750, some three hundred and eighty miles away to the south from tae 
locality to which our results fix us. And, later on, he or his editor has suggested more plainly 
х М{праг in the Vindhya hill," meaning, I think, a place which I myself had meanwhile 
proposed, namely Mânpur in Málwa, the head-quarters of the Mánpur parganA under the Вһфрй- 
war Agency in Central India, about twelve miles south-west from Mhow and ono hundred and severty 
miles to the west from our locality. Neither of these proposals, however, is really admissible, 4t 
the time to which the present record fs properly to be referred, namely in or closely about the 
period A. D. 650 to 700, there cannot have been any independent Rüshtrakátes at Málkhóg in . 
the Nixam’s Dominions; moreover, the ancient Sanskrit name of Malkhéd has never get been met 
with otherwise than in the form of Mányakhéta. And Mánpur in Malwa is put out of the queation 
by its being on the north of the Nerbudda. If the Міпарога of the record was the capital of Abai- 
manyu, it may possibly be Maupur near * Dandhogarh' in Réwa, about two hundred miles towards 
the north-east-by-east from our locality, which certainly seems to be the Manapnra that is m-n- 
tloned in a record of A. D. 462 or therenbouts.™ Bat there is nothing in our record to mark its 
Mánspura as a capital. And the text reads more as if ft was simply an ordinary town or villaze, 
somewhere in the vicinity of the other places, which Abhimanyu had honovred by oamping a: it 
in the course of a tour. The name Mânpur is of frequent oocurrence as a village-name in Rêva, « 
Baghélkhand, the Central Provinces, the Berars, and the Nisam’s Dominions. But I do not et 
present find in the maps any Mânpur whioh is reasonably close to the Jat&-Hathker or Mabâdiva 
peak, and so may have been used as a camp by Abhimanyu for the purpose of visiting the shrina.M 

. And I am inclined to think, therefore, that the Mánapura of the record may be not in existence now. 
1t is, however, not impossible that it iá, in some way or another, the village which is shewn in the 
Indian Atlas sheet as * Bbanpoor,' on the south bank of the Nerbudda, two and a hal! miles north- 
by- west from Ugtikavåțikh-‘ Oontiya. And it is also not impossible that Mánapura may bave 
been the older name of Séh&gpur, or of 88bhâpur which is a large village six miles on the north-eset 


of Bbbágpur. 

NN amaaan 
э Jour. Bo. Br. R, As. Sec. Vol, XVI, p. 89. n Gas, Bo. Pres. Vol. І. Part IL p. 139, 
м Vol. КҮШ, abore, p. 233. m Gupta Imera. рр. 186, 138. / 


м I may stato that T have recently had coossion to examine sheets of tho Indian Atlas covering a great deal of 
country, especially along the course of the Nerbudda and to (he south of that гітет. In sheet No. 33, N. B. (1504), 
in lat. 22° 6, long. 78° 7’, there is a village called ' Маприг, in ihe Baroda territory, about mix miles on the coria 
of Miyfgâm. And, curiously enough, there is an 'Untia' about two and a half miles on the north-east of this 
' Manpur, and there is another ‘ Untia ` about seven miles further on in the mmo direction, With these excepto, 
I bave not found any other name answering to Uptika ví $1k4 (or Updikarít:ikA). And those places oan hardly зате 
any connection with the present record; because they are on the north of the Verbndda, and some three zun- 
dred miles away from the locality to which the other considerations lead us: nothing oan bo found, im that direczfon, 
to represent Pangarnks and the god Dakehipa-Siva and the name Jatábhira, А 

35 Thore is no}, as yet, апу Вагтеу or Topographical map cyczlable for testing thus paint. 
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° The places mentioned in the Paithan plates of A, D. 794, 


This record has been edited by Prof. Kielhorn, with ` a facsimile lithograph, in Hp. Ind. 
Vol Ш. р. 103 ft It recites that, on a specified day in the year Baka-Samvat 716 (expired), 
falling in A. D. 794, the RAshtraktka king Góvinda II. gave to some Brihmans a village named 
Iimbárâmika, in a group of villages known as the Sarakachchha or BAnAkachohha 
twelve! which was in a territorial division called the Pratishthana bhukt And it specifies the 
bcundaries of the village as being, on the east, a village named Samatirthaka ; on the sonth, the 
river Gédavart ; and on the west, (a village named) Brahmapurt, On the north, the record 
Places a village the name of which has been read as Dhéuagrima, with the remark that the 
consonant of the first syllable may be either dh, v, or ch, and that of the secoud syllable may be 
either ж or t; but, in view of the identificationthat can be made, we may safely say that the real 
name given in the record is certainly Vódagráma. - 


Pratishthána is the modern Paithan, on the north bank of the Gédavart, the head-quarters, 
apparently, of the Paijhan sarkár ofthe Aurahgibád district in the Nizam's Dominions; in the 
Indian Atlas sheet 88, B. E. (1886), it is shewn as‘ Paithan,’ in lat. 19? 27, long. 76º 26, As 
the village that was granted was in tho Pratishthana bhukti, whioh can only have been a: small 
subdivialon of a much larger territory which would be known as the Pratishthdna déis, we ought 
to dnd it somewhere in the vicinity of Paithan itself. And I find that Limbéramiké must hate 
stoed just about where the maps shew a village which is entered as * Cusnapur? in the Atlas 
quarter-sheet of 1886 mentioned above aud as * Cúsnspúr” in the Deccan Topographical Survey 
she No. 17 of 1877, but as * Kristnapooreo ’ in the full Atlas sheet No. 88 of 1857 and in the 
beaatiful Survey map of the Paijhap sarkür exeonted under the superintendenoe of Captain 
Н. Morland in 1842-48, The said village, * Cusnapur-Kristnapooree, is on the north bank of 
the Gódávari, twelve miles west-north-west-three-quarters-north from Paithan, Samatirthaka 
is evidently a village on the вате bank of the Gédavart, two miles on the south-east of 
* Ocsnapur-Kristnapooree, which is shewn as ‘Sewatta’ in the Atlas quarter-sheet of 1886 and as 
* Bewátta* in the Deeean Topographical sheet of 1877, but in the full Atlas sheet of 1857 and in 
the Paithay Survey map of 1842-48 is shewn as *Bavutha, which probably represents some such 
promavication as Beurhtha. Védagrama is evidently thé village which is shewn ав * Vadgaon ’ in 
the Atlas quarter-sheet of 1886 and is referred to as *Wargáon, in the indication of certain 

*cert-tracks or foot-paths, in the Deccan Topographical sheet of 1877, but is shewn in the full Atlas 
&heb» of 1857 and in the Paithap Survey map of 1842-49 as ‘ Vaudgaon,! — which stands, no 
doutt, for Vódgaon, with perhaps a pronunciation of the û like tho «v in ‘Oawnpore’ and the au 
in 'maund,'* — three miles towards the Dorth-esst-by-east from ‘Cusnapur-Kristnapooree.” And 








1 The published tort gives Sárdlachohha, with the first two syllables marked as doubtful, The consonant of the 
first syllable seems to be ogrtainly г. For the possibility of reading the consonant of the second syllable а ^, 
гафс than r, compare the м of Pratishfhána in the sams line. 

? The name stands in line 56 of the text, There ia no question that the first syllable may be read either as dhá 
or as 2). And the revord prosents several instanoos in which there are forms of n and t closely resembling the conso- 
nant cf the seoond syllable. But, for the point that the second syllable is really a, compare Барси, line 4, pad yam 
for khadgan, line 5, Рат јуа, line 11, and, still more olearly, ddayak for Adayah, line 81, and j/(sA4)daé-8ttaréshu, 
lines €0-61, , : . 

* When the Paithan Sarvey map of 1841-43 and the Atlas shoet of 1887 were prepared, the sounds of the abor 
o and he long é were, of course, often represented by о ; but also other devices were used, such as ca in ‘Toandoty,’ 
four miles norih-north-eas&, and ' Poargaon,’ eleven nules towards the north-eaat-by-east, from ' Vaudgaon,’ whioh 
are shewn as ‘ TondoH’ And ‘ Porgacn’ in the quarter-shoct of 1886, and such aa the insertion of an ө after the conso- 
nant, as in * Donegaon,' twelve miles towards the esat-north-ca:t from ' Vaudgaon, whioh is shewn as ' Dongaon' in 
the quarter-sheet of 1886. And aw was very often used for б; as in ' Vaugwaddy,’ seventeen miles towards the east 
from ‘ Zundgaon,' and tn * Wauksure,’ six and а half miles south east-by-east from Paifhay, which are shewn in the 
quarte-sheot of 1896 as 'Vagwari' and‘ Wakeari.’ And I do not find any other oertain instance in the neighbour. 
hood ot the locality with which we are concerned, in which ан stands for о. But the au of the present dey, — while 

É occasionally represented (wrongly) by aw, as in the ' Bawkhaid' of the Paithan Survey map, firo miles west-north- 
west from ' Vaudgaon,’ which appears in the Atlas aheet of 1827 as ' Bowkbaid,’ and oven in the quarter-sheet of 1886 
as ' Bo-rkhera, — waa almost always represented by ow or ow, as in ' Kowcgaon, aix miles north-cest-half-north, uad 
* Oururgpoor,' Ave and a half milos north-north-west from ' Vaudgaon,' which are shewn in the quarter-shect of 1806 


M 
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Brahmapuri is perhaps the * Bramagaon ” of ihe Atlas quarter-sheet of 1886, and the * Brumagovan' 
of the fall Atlas sheet of 1857 and of the Paithan Survey map of 1842-48, about four miles almost 
due north of ‘Cusnapur Kristnapooree; it is quite possible that its lands may have originaly 
‘extended southwards along the nullah on which it stands, so as to include certain other villages 
which now exist separately under the names of * Mauregacn-Mouxegovan,’ ‘ Lamgaon- Тап goran,’ 
and 'Jogisari-Jogeahwur,' so as to reach the Gédavar! on the west of * Cumapor-Kristnapoorec, ® 
The name LimbárâmikA does not teem to exist, now, anywhere on the north of the Gédévart, in 
` the locality to which these resulta fix ua; nor, I may add, can any such nume, or any other nares 
resembling Samattrthaka and the name (no matter how it may be read) of the village on the noxh 
of Limbárâmiká, be found anywhere else along the'Gód&var! in the whole extent of county covered 
by the Atlas sheets 88, 55, and 56. But it has left a clear trace of itself, in the name of a 
village on the south bank of the GûdAvarî, immediately oppotite * Cusnapur-Kristaapooree,! whieh 
is not shewn at all in the Atlas quarter-sheet of 1886, but ія shewn as * Nimbári? in the Decean 
Topographical sheet of 1877 and as ‘Limberes’ in the full Atlas sheet of 1857 and the Paitkas 
Burvey map of 1842-48. Aud I suspect that Limbári-Nimbár! was an offshoot from the original 
Limbé&rímiká ; thai ‘ Cusnapur-Kristnapooree, = Krishpapuit,) was the désopurt or “ ward of the 
gods” of LimbárâmikA ; that the original brehmapwrs, or “ Brabman’s ward” of the village, became 
absorbed into Krishyaport; and that that is why we can now trace the original name only on the 
south bank of the river. 


The appellation of the group of villages known as the Sárâkachchha or Bandkachchis 
twelve seems, not to have been derived from the name of any town or village, but to mean 
“the twelve (villages) on the bank or banks of the Sárá or Sand.” The reference may be to che 
original name of the ‘Ganda,’ a small river which flows into the Gód£vari from the north aba 
point about three and a half miles on the wesc of ' Vaudgraon ;' and, in this case, the name is to 
be taken as denoting a group of villages on the east bank of that river. Or jt may be that -he 
name belongs to a large uullah which passes * Vaudgeon’ on the east and flows into the Gédarart 
at a point about three miles on the north-west of Раад ; and, in this case, the name probedly 
denoted а group of villages on both sides of that nollah. Close on the west cf the ‘ Ganda, there 
flows into the Gôdâvarl, also from the north, another small river, the name of which js giren in the 
full Atlas sheet of 1857 as ‘Sinnna,’ hut in the Paithan Survey map as ‘Seer,’ and in the Decon 
Topographical shect as * Sheo,’ ard in the Atlas quarter-sheet of 1886 as * Biv ;' it does not seem 
that this сап be concerned in the matter, ` zd 
A ETT MM À M iae: 
às ' Kaudgaon ' and ' Aurangpur.’ And, eren if the actual modern name cf the village should be either Viigao or 
Vasdgaon, — which I very much question, — there oan be no reasons blo Coubt that tt 1a the vilinge which із men- 
toned, as Vida ут ma, in tho record. It may be a ded that (he sound of aw in ' Cawnpore' and of aw in ' maunt’ js 
the soond which ibo o ani û naturally acsume whe they are followed by an r which has not a vowel after t, and zbat 
there iz always more or less of an r-round in the Eh qual d. — There seems to bo really no end to the varnries of thoes 
who fix the spollirg of »looe-namea for use in m. ps. The Dk ocean Tog ograpldoal Ba: vey sheet No. 17 (1677) marks 
a road, which cronses the JCJ vari about eight milas on the north-east of Newisa in the Ahmednagar district, as poing 
“to Árungabád ;" and it; ver the same words n connection with a track from the neighbouring village uf ' Ksigaos.' 
I$ really menos “io Au ançábéd.” ind, in acdition to presenting ы instead of sand e instead of d n thas 
purrorts to lo up-to-date srelimg, it "urniskes an instar oe of a fantastic use of d for eu, exactly the opponi e of the 
wes of au for c mentio od above, 

t Ав I hs. e before now had осгпаїс а to indicate, from the maps we pan only take the distanees and bearings from 
village-site tc rillage-aite, and this cnly ]ocates rpprozimata!y the relative positions of the lands belongin- to the 
Giffererá villa ses. = 

* Hither -orm pf the name means, of course, Ejishçapor! And I think] am safe in saying that Коза is actually 
eurrent as a vulgar or corrupt pronunciation of K}ishpa. Bub, both in this detail and in some others which will have 
been recognised above, the Г socan Topographical Surrey shect and the supposed uprip-date quarter-shect of the Atlar, 
are, manifestly, anything bot an improvement on the earl:sr maps. — А е rious and very unsatiefartory feature ir the 
Аў зз quarter-sheet, is the introduction of C. for “great” nd L. for “Це р" for instances, in ‘G, Hhendra" amd 
* L. Bhendra,’ eight miles cast of Avrarg! bid, where the full sheet of 1837 showa ' Ива айта! and ‘ Ch. Shaidra,’ ard ta 
* G, Julkeh’ and ‘L. Julkeh,’ five miles cast of Newisa in the Ahmednagar distriet, where the Decean Topograpaioal 
sheet No. 17 shews 'Jílkeh В.’ and * Jálkeh K.' Of course, the maps ought to perpetuate the loca] usage, ard to 
fell us whether the terme employed in particular localtiles are budrf th and bhard, or kird and eli2ka, or bajê and 
«ААО, and so on, 
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The passage in the record which mentioned the residences of the grantoes, with their names 
and other details, " has-been greatly tampered with, for the purpose of reducing the number of 
“ grantees, which originally was seven, to four.”® Tae following remarks, however, may be made. 
One of theee residences was Pretishfhana-Paithan itself (line 48). Another was a place in 
respect.of which only the lest component of its name, bhadrg, can be read, in the same line ; it 
seems to be the ‘ Umbud’ and ‘Ambad’ of the maps, about twenty-seven miles east-north-cart 
from Paighag. The name of another has boon resd as Jakali, line 49, with the remark that 
‘< possibly, what is engraved may be Takali ; and perhaps the word has been engraved in the place 
“ of another name: ” the name ‘Takli,’ ‘Taklee,’ is so common in the part of the country with 
which we are ooncerned, that, se I do not find any Jakali, I would certainly read Takali; and the 
place may be the ‘Taki’ of the maps, eight and a half miles north-by-west from Paihan, or it 
may be the larger ‘ Takloa,’ forty-two miles from Paithan in the same direction. Another name, in 
line 47, seems to be Avilasthá(P)v&(F)róBae, with the possibility that the penultimate syllable 
may be lé ; this perhaps has some counection with the ‘ Valoom’ and * G. Walauj ' of the maps, ou 
the ‘Ganda’ river, about twenty-foar miles north-north-west from Paijhap. The remaining name 
is Kachchhaurafa (lines 52-53); regarding this I cannot at present offer any remarks. 


The places mentioned in the Paifhan platos of A. D. 1272, 


This record has been edited by me in Vol. XIV. above, p. 814 ff. It recites that, on a 
specified day in the Prajfüpati sakwitsare, Sake-Sathvat 1198 expired, falling in A. D. 1372, the 
Dévagiri-Yadava king Ramachandra gare as an agrahéra, to fifty-seven Bráhmags, a village 
named Vadathânagrâma, which. le desoribed as an ornament of the Bôuya country (déba) and 
as being situated on the north bank of the river Gédavart, together with two other villages 
named Pafára-Pimpelagrâma and Vaidya-Ghégharagrama, And it specifies the boundaries of 
the agruddra as being, op the east, the village of Vahagarhvu; on the southeast, the village of 
Wémragathvu; on the south, the village of Déig&zhvu, and then the (їйї; on the west, the 
Ga^gá, and then the villages of Khatigarhvu, Aluerhgithvu, and Nagamathans ; oa the 
north-west, the village of JAntégashvu; on the north, (the village of) Paniva; and on Ње north- 
ear, (the village of) Vadakhals, 

The places are found ín the Indian Atlas sheet No. 88, S. E. (1886), in the Daulatébad 
sarxár of the Aurahgibdd district, Nisam's Dominions. Vadathânagrâma, indeed, seems to have 
digepposred.! But Patára-Pimpalsgrâma is'Piplegaon, — the name of which we may oon- 
ven:ently take as Pippalgaon, though possibly it is sctually Pimpalgaon, — in lat. 19º 48’, long. 
74° 55, about thirty-tw » milo: west-ao ith-west-a-quarzer-weat from Aureüg&b&ád; and Vaidys- 
Ghogharegrama is ‹ Ghogargaon, two miles northof Pippalzaon : the prefixes in the ancient 
nan es evidently distinguished these two villages from another ‘ Piplegaon, seven miles to the west- 
north-west from Piprolgaon, and from ' Kali-Pipalgaon,’ ten miles north-north-east from Pippa]gaon, 
and trom another * Ghogargaon,' on the south bank of the Gédivart, five and a half miles south-by- 
wes. from Pippa]g&on. Vahagazhva is ‘ Vaigaon,’ three miles east-by-south from Pippa]gson. 
Nóursgüivu is Newargson, onthe north bank of the Gêdûvarî, five and a half miles south- 
south-cast-half-south from Pippelgaon. Déigdthvu :s * Deogaon,’ on the north bank of the 
Gôdivart, four and a half miles towards the south-south-west from Pippalgaon. The Gahg& ` 
mus he the GddAvari itself; unless the name can belong to а very small nullah which flows into 
the Jódávari from the north at a point about three aad а half miles west-south-west from Pip- 
palgaon. The name of Khátigürhvu seems to have disappeared. Alnethgathvn is * Awalgaon," 
on tie north bank of the Gódarart, three and a half miles west-hy-soath from Pippalgson. Nága- 
mathAne is * Negamthan, on the north bank of the Gédavart, five miles towards the west-by- 


© Seo loc. cif, p. 188, note 7. Й 

1 It hardly appears likely that ft can be represented elther by the ‘ Wakthi' and 'Wolrthes" of the maps, three 
and £ half miles ou the north of Pippalgaon, or by tho ' Madthas Wadgaon ' and ' Mudtkos Waudgsoa' of the maps, 
four спі a halt miles on the east of Pippalgaon апі two miles beyond, and on the east-northeast of, 'Vaigaon' = 
Via qihrs, 
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north from Pippalgson. J&ntegürhvu is ‘Jathagaon,’ five miles north-west-by-north from Pip- 
palgaon, Pantve is ‘Panui,’ four miles north of Pippalgaon. And the name of Vadakhsla 
seems to be represented by ‘Warkhed, three and a half miles north-east from Pippalgacn. 
In the full Atlas sheet No. 88 of 1857, and in the beautiful Survey map of the DaulatAbád sarkár 
executed under the superintendence of Captain Н. Morland in 1847, the above-mentioned nares 
аге given as Poeplogaon, Gogurgaon, Peeplegaon, Kates Peepulgaon and Kaleo Peepulgaon, Gt o~ 
gorgaon and Gogurgaon, Voygaon, Navurgaon, Daregnon and Davegaon, Aurulgaon, Nagumten, 
Jathagaon, Panvee and Panwee, and Workhaid. i ; 


The record locates these places in the Sôuņa country. And Hêmådri bas told us, in me 
of the prafastis of his Vratalhanda, that in the same country there was Dóvagiri, the hereditery 
capital of the dynasty to which Rûmachandra, the maker of the grant recorded in these platas, 
belonged.) D&vagiri is Daulat&bád, from which Pippalgaon is distant about twenty-seren mi es 
towards tho south-west-by-west. And, through tho identification of the places mentioned in tris 
record, we now have defini» epigraphic proof to support the literary statement as to the exgot 
position of the S8una country. We bare been told that the Sêuga country extended from 
Nasik to Dévagiri-Daulatabad.? That, however, is not correct. The Nasik country was a distinct 
territory, with a separate name of its own, namely the Nüsika dáía. And there is every reason to 
believe that the S4una country was separated on the west from the Násika country by very much 
the same boundary-line which now separates the Aurangabéd district from the Sinnar, Niphsd, 
Yeola, and Nandgaon tàlukos of Nasik. The squthern boundary of it was doubtless the Gédavast. 
And the eastern boundary probably left the Gédavart at a point, about thirteen miles north-west- 
by-west from Paithen, where a small river called * Ganda’ flows into that river from the norzh, 
and ran northwards along the ‘Ganda’ and passed a few miles on the east of Dévagiri-Daulatabsd. 
Tt has also been suggested that Séuna dáfa was very likely the original name of Khandésh, and 
that the 8дарв country may have included parta of Khündéah as far north ав the Tapti’ There 
does not appear, however, to be any solid foundation for that suggestion. And we may in all 
probability take it that the northern boundary of the Séupa country was very much the sane 
boundary-line whioh now divides the Aurabgábád district from the Ohflisgaon and Páchóra t&luEas 
of Khándésh. The territory will be best defined, and the position ofit will be best indicated, if 
we speak of it as the country round Dóvagiri-Daulatábad. 


Within the aree indicated above for the S3uga country, on the west bank of the * Сапфе’ 
river, in lat 19? 41’, long. 75º 16’, there is a place which in the Atlas quarter-sheet No. 88, 8. E., of 
1886, is shewn as an ordinary village, but fortified, with the name of ‘ Sundarwara,’ but in the full 
sheet of 1857, and in the Sarvey map of the Рањћер sarkár of 1847, is shewn as a large village or 
small town with the name of ‘Chendravadah.’ It seems worth while that, when an opportunity 
occurs, local inquiries should be made, to determine what its name really is. ‘Ohendravadch” 
would of course stand for Ohandravada. And, if the name of the place is Chandraváda, it seems 
probable to me, now, that it, rather than ' Ohândor, inthe Nasik district, — of which the real 
name seems to be Ohá&adód or Chindwad, also representing Ohandravada,— may be “he 
Chandradityapure which, acoording to the Bassein plates of A. D. 1069, was the capital of 
Dridhaprahára, the founder of the family of the S&una princes.? 
SE 
cea a Bhardarkar's Early History of the Dekkan (in tho Gas. Bo, Pres. Vol, I. Part IL), Appendix C., p, 275, 

5 Ibid. р. 231. 








* Bee Vol. XL abore, p. 162, Tho samo record mentions a subdivision of the ака dá | а{аласага 
эз, called the V, 

rishoya, 14 evidently took Hs appellation from Vafenagura aa the ancient name of ' Wurner,’ i, е, Wagnér, atont ' 

twenty-two miles north-east from Naik. : 


* Gas, Bo. Pres. Vol. І Part I. р. 231, 


* Vol, XII. abore, Pp. 131, 124; and see my the Ki Duri x 
Pini nr Dynastion ef enaress tristas (in the Gaz. Bo. Pres. Vol L 
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NEW RESEARCHES INTO THE COMPOSITION AND EXEGESIS OF THE QURAN. 
BY HARTWIG HIRSOHFHLD, Рн.р ‚ MBAS. 
(Concluded from p. 467.) , 
Снлрткв XIII. E 
Interpolstiona Names of Suras. Initials. 


Reasow for and method of collecting the Qorga — Revelations omitted — Alleged integrity 
of tae Qorga — Interpolated verses — The name “Muhammed” in the Qorén — Various theories 
эп the initials — Synopsis of initials and conclusions, 


Appendix : (Approximate) Chrónological afrangement of revelations, 





The Qorda is a cpmperatively small book, and for some time after the death of Muhammed it 
was not even a book, but the different pieces were scattered about in various private: collections, all of 
which were incomplete. In most instances the revelations were committed to memory by the Believers, 
The ‘condition of the Qorán faithfully reflected that of Islâm in the period immediately following the 
demise of the Prophet. Everything was out of joint, The Believers had no other guide in religious 
effai, which now permeated every action, than their individual knowledge of the Qordm, their recol- 
lesticas of how Muhammed had acted in oertain emergencies, and the decisions of the Imém or the 
` Khaiifek of the Prophet, This would, however, oríly describe how matters stood in Medina, the centre 
of Fam, whilst the provinces were so badly provided with religious ministrations that Lam only. took 
root there with great difficulty. 


. Muhammed never had any intention of compiling a book. He did not even take any. pains 
to have the revelations put doWn in writing till a considerable amount of those which were required for 
the spiritual guidance of the community were in existence. Besides the official oracles, there circulated 
in the memory of the people a mass of sayings, accessory to the Qorga, which were rightly or wrongly 
oredited to Muhammed. Whenever a man, holding а prominent position, dies, а mass of dicta are 
attributed to him, and in good faith too, for which he is not responsible, This was the caso in a much 
highe- degree with a man like Muhammed, who was the very heart of Islâm, and whose moss 
insiguificant utterances were regarded. as. oracles. Official revelations and occasional supplementary 
remstks to the former lay stored up side by side in the memories of the Faithful, and Muhammed himself 
may pot always have made it quite alear to which ‘of the two classes words that had fallen from his 
lips, were to be.reekoned, A short time after hia death it was, therefore, impossible, to draw в strict 
line between .revelsiions and their appendage alluded to, ever leaving the large class of fabricated 
sayings out of consideration, 

C! the secretaries whom Mohammed had appointed to jot down revelations for his own private 
purpoess, Zeid b. Thabit was known as the best authority on the matter. For this resson Muham- 
med'r immediate successors charged him with the compilation of all the speeches he 
could gather. The history of this compilation is. obscured rather than elucidated by a mass of 
traditiena, and does not impress the student with the’ conviction that it was only composed of. such 
speeches as Muhammed regarded as divine oracles. There are in this matter two facts to bo kept 
in mind — (1) that the first impulse to undertake the task of collecting all available revelations was 
given ty the circamstance that many of the oldest Moslims had passed away, and (2) that when Zed 
wet to work, he collected the revelations from thoso who had already started. partiel collections 
of thei? own from. the sundry materials, on-which be and his fellow secretaries had-put them down, as 
also frcm the memories of the Believers. . The work was superintended both by Abu Bakr and 
Omar, particularly the latter, ` 





3% Bee Xhasats. L p. #51, 
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. From this way of proceeling we must draw our own conclusions, Omar is said to have aocepted 
{oa the instigation of Aba Bakr) only such revelations as genuine, as. were supported by the evidence of 
two reliable witnesacs,4 or by two proofs if no living witness was forthooming. This tradition, which 
Ча handed down on bebalf of Omar, is so uncertain, that Ibn Hajar interprets the twofold evidence by 
“known by heart and written down by somebody.” Another sathority!*.is of opinion that the “ two 
witnesses” had to testify that such verses were written down in the presence of Muhammed, or at least, 
were revealed in one of the usual ways of revelation. E 
There is so much. vagueness about all this that the tradition in question is scarcely trustworthy, 
especially as traditionists admit a case in which a verse was accepted on the authority of only one wit- 
ревв.1% This being so, the memory of the Believers remains а prominent source of Qoranio 
verses, and we have to judge the matter aobordingly. Tradition has, indeed, banded down quite a 
umber of verses which were not accepted as gennine, because their- authenticity was not sufficiently 
| attested, А complete compilstion of these verses has been made by Nókieke. Although they are, 
from religious reasons, placed in the class of “ abrogated” revelation’ (which I have diseuseed at 
_ Mother place), it is clear that they were either overlooked by the compilers, or treated as merely casual 
remarks of Muhammed, and omitted on purpose, Considering the way in which the compilstion was 
made, it would have been а miracle, had the Qorés been kept free of omissions, as well as interpolations. 
Noldeke denies emphatically that Zeid b. Thabit or any of the Khalifahs responsible for the 
redaction of the Qorés had tampered with the book, and regards any view to the contrary as mistaken.» 
Now if omission was possible, why mot addition? There was no hard and fast rule to disti 
between divine revelations and oocasional utterances of Muhammed, especially as many of the latter 
are quite Qoranie in tone and style. The famous “verse concerning stoning” may servo as an 
illustration, It reminds Believers to cling to their families, and to stone to death adulterers though thay 
be advanood in years. Omar is stated to have treated this verse as genuine, bat herefrained from inserting 
it in the Qordn for fear it might be said that he bad interpolated i.” Here we have the complete coon- 
trast to the verse mentioned above, which, according to tradition was accepted on one authority alone. 
From this we may conclude that individual opinion was also а factor in accepting or rejecting doubt- 
ful verses, and it is possible that the “ verse concerning stoning” was rejected for other reasons than 
the.one mentioned. The affair which is said to have caused its revelation is olosely connected with the 
tradition relating that the Jews in Medina brought before Muhammed a man who had committed 
adultery. Оа the Prophet's enquiry what punishment the Jews were accustomed to meet out for such 
| erime, they answered: soourging. He then asked them whether the 7074 did not command stoning. 
“This they denied. Abr Allah b. Salm had а copy of the Têrt brought, and requested the Jews to read 
it (Qor. iil. 87). The Rabbi (Al Midrás) placed his hand upon the “ verse concerning. stoning” (Ler. 
xx. 10) in order to hide it, bat Abd Allah pushed it away, and showed the verse to Muhammed who 
upon sentenced the accused persons to death. This tradition is most unreliable for various reasons, . 
Firstly at the time Abd Allāh was converted, the Jews had been completely driven out of Medina, and 
ould thereforé not have made Muhammed judge in an айат whieh concerned them alone. Besondly 
the Misheah (Senhodrin, vii. 8) leaves no doubt as to what was to be done in such а case, even if we 
interpret the term ‹ TórdA by any religious code they might have brought to Muhammed. There is 
no other case mentioned im which Muhammed interfered with the jurisdiction of tho Jews as long as 
they were externally on peaceful terms, As an outeorne of Aisha’s adventure, adultery was only to 
be punished with scourging (Qor. xxiv. 2), and Omar could therefore not acoept as genuine a тесе 
which demanded stoning. According to another version™ Omar ssked Muhammed when this verse 
was revealed, whether he should write it down “and it was as if he would not consent to suoh 
practice,” We should think that, if this was an official divine revelation, the Prophet had no choise 
but to treat it as such, But itis pretty clear thet the whole tradition was fabricated in order to 
justify Omar's, course df sttion.- . . É 
CD ldem, it. MINA йз ыч MINE MOU “Ашы ul HO. 
ы Ра р Ши Кд ашы элй T Fon Dee. 
1º Núldeke, Q. p. 185, gires the various readings of this verse. — $9 Ibid. p. 194 of. Khawbte, I. 14; Ity. p. EX, 
n T, Hish, р. 903, Bokh ПІ. р, 217. зз Its, 536, Bettrigo, p. 3; qf. B. Jota ҮШ. 2, 
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Moslim theology holds that the distance whioh seperates the divine oracles of the Qorén, and the 
Proahet's other utterances is not very great. Al Shafi (died 204/890), author of an epooh making work 
on “the Principles of the Figh,” and founder of the latest of the four orthodox Muhammeden law 
sohcols teaches that everything ordained by Muhammed is deduced from the Qorén, and there exists 
notFing which cannot be inferred from it, so much во, that in the last verse of Sra xiii. (‘Allah 
will never respite a soul when its appointed tims has come”), an allusion to the sixty-three years which 
Muhammed lived, is found.H 


The declaration of Omar, recorded above, is very remarkable, Why should he have feared sus- 
picin? The idea of the possibilty of anything creeping into the Qords which originally did not belong 
to it, should have beon inadmissible. Yet the notion of interpolations was во far from being out of the 
ques-ion that, according to Al Shahraatfni, the Ajárida, a branch of the sect of the Khawárij, main- 
tained that Súra xii. did not previously form part of the Qorán, because it was only а tale — moreover 
a love story whioh could not be the subject of divine revelation, This is the most powerful attack 
ever made by Moslims against the divinity of tho Qordn. Ibu Haxm, therefore, places these people 
outside the pale of Islâm.% From this denunciation of a whole síra, consisting of 111 verses, we 
may at any rato conclude that there existed soon after the death of Muhammed a feeling that some 
perscns had tampered with the holy Book. 

АП this being taken into consideration, no serious objeotion can be made against the suggestion 
that she Qorán contains passagos which were not à priori intended to be there, If I speak o! inter- 
pola-lons, 1 chiefly mean the shifting of the line which separates the Qorán from the Hadfth. This 
line has never been drawn by Muhammed himself, and it is hard to say, when and by whom it was 
fixed . 


The first to suspect the genuineness of certain verses in the Qorén among European scholars 
was filvestre de Bacy, who questioned the authentioity of Stra iii. 188.29 To this Weil added verse 
182; xvii. 1; xxi. 35-86; xxix. 57; xlvi. 14. Finally Sprenger has his doubts as to tbe genmine- 
ness of lix. 7,30 

As regards xvii. 1 and xlvi. 14 there is not sufficient evidenoe for a verdict. Different ів ths caso 
with iii. 188. Although the event which gave the oceasion for the recitation of this rorse is well 
known, I reproduce it for the sake of completeness. It ів as follows: When Mnhemmed was 
dead, great consternation prevailed among the leaders of the community who apprehended great 
falling off of Believers, Omar said: “Some hyprocrites assert that Muhammed is dead, by Allah, 
he is not dead, but was exalted to his Lord as Moses, who stopped away forty days, bat returned 
though he was thought to be dead. Muhammed will also return and cut off the heads and legs of 
those whe believe him to be dead.” Aba Bakr, who in the meanwhile had endeavoured to calm the 
fears cf others, emphasised Omar's words, by saying: “ Whoever serres Muhammed — well Ae is dead, 
but who serves Allah — As never dies.” Then he recited the verse alluded to,31 the people listened 
attentively, but Omar said he felt as if he had never heard the verse before, 


I; is rather strange that Omar should have confessed ignorance of a verse which, according to 
tradition, was revealed to Muhammed during the battle of Uhud when he was struck and lay ap- 
parent.y dead. The Moslims, relates Al Tabari,” seeing the Prophet on the ground, called: “ If he 





з Ll] Ushmáni, Манде, al hudå, р. 15. Ibn Barhên ({bid.) teaches thai Muhammed has seid nothing which ‘oma 
not direcsly or indirectly be traced back to the Qordn, 

м Bid, = Milal, p. 93 э. м Milal, tol. 186 то, п Qf. Mewkgif, р. 857. 

% Jurual des Savona, 1983, p. 535 £7. D Einleitung in sden Korám, Rnd ed, p. 30 agg. © Vol. IIL p. 16%. 

91 Dn Hish р. 1012; Bokh, III. 191. Al Ababrastâni, p. 11, gives а somewhat different version according to which 
Omar threatened to ЕШ anyone who said Muhammed was dead, and compared his sscension tó hearen to thai of Јен. 

n д Ya'qübi, ed. Houta, IT. p. 127, gives the story with the following variation. When Muhammed had died, 
the people maid: Wo thought that the Prophet would not dis until he had conquered the earth. Omar made the 
speech quoted above, but Alu Bakr sald: Allih has announced bis death in the revelation (xxxix; 31): Thou diest 
and ther die, Omar then said: I feel as if I had never heard this vers, — Possibly Al Ya'gübi confounds this verse 
with 11.189. Ab all events the uncertainty as $o which verse Omar's words refer, should not be overlooked, 

з YI p. 1816 ғ]. ` 
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be dead, [remember that] all Messengers before him have died," When Muhammed recovered 
consciousness, he revealed. Sidra iii. 188. | 

I believe neither in the authenticity of this exolamatign, nor of the verse in question. THs 
alone, however, is not suffloieni to advance us beyond the arguments brought by Weil, The verso 
contains yet another element which speaks against its authentioity, pis., the name Muhammed. I 
even go further and assert that all versos in the Qorés in which this name, or Ahmad, ocours ere 
spurious, The reasons on' which I bass my suggestions are the following. 


In Ohapter IL I have endeavoured to shew that the fabrication of the name Muhammed stands 
in close connection with the elements of the Bahtra legend, If this be so, that name could not heve 
come into practical use until a period of the Prophet's life, when the material of the Qoré was all 
but complete. Now it might be objected that the texta of the missionary letters which Muhammed 
commenced to send in the seventh year of the Hijra to unconverted Arab chiefs, as well as to forezzn 
potentates,™ were headed by the phrase: “ From Muhammed, the Messenger of Alláh, to, etc.” — 
The authenticity of the majority of these letters, one of whioh will oocupy our attention presently, is 
very doubtful and besidos, even if tho genuineness of the texts of the documents be admitted, the 
superscription may have been added by the traditionists who took it for granted, At ару rate I do 
not beliore that Afwhammed was an official name till.after the conversion of Abd Allâh b. Salam, or 
а year or two before his death. At the period of the battle of Uhud (A, H. 3) there was certainly 
no trace of the namo, and it is too superfluous to demonstrate how unlikely it was that MuhammeJ's 
friends, seeing him prostrate, should hare uttered the words quoted above, If they had really thought 
him dead, they would have run away, as all would then have been lost. Н, on the other hand, we 
assume that the name Afukammed was meant to signify something similar to Messiah, tho verse in 
question is nothing but an imitation of the chief portion of another which was revesled before he 
battle of Badr (Sire v. 79) and runs thus: “The Messiah the son of Maryam, is nothing bu? a 
Messenger. the messengers before him have passed away . . , .” The authors of ili. 138 
simply replaced almasih b'nu Maryama by Muhammed, and the verso was ready. 


This is, however, not the only Afukammed-verse which'stands in connection with the Bahira 
legend, as in S. xxxiii. 40 we find another reference to it, This rerelation is appended to one of ће 
paragraphs which deal with the affairs of Muhammed’s wives, though ít does not belong to it, zbe 
preceding sermon ending with verse 89. As each of these paragraphs commences with the words: 
O thou Prophet | wo have soen that they refer to matters prior to the adoption of the name Muhamad. 
The verse m question runs thus: “ Muhammed is no father of any of your men,* bat [he is] the 
Messenger of Allàh and the Seal of the Prophets, АШ knows-everything.” From its very place we 
can gather that tho verse’s only funotion is tho condonation of the Prophet's marriage With the divorred 
wife of his adopted son, which event took place in the year four. As to the * Seal of the Propheta,” 
this is surely úothing but a skilful alteration of the “ Seal of prophecy" in Ше Babtra legend. 


It is interesting that as a third variation of the Seal the traditionista tell us about a real rea] 
which Muhammed used for his letters, and Weil as well.as Sprenger seem to regard it as histcric. 
It is, however, just as mythical as the other two seals, at any rate, in the fashion in whicb it 
appears in tradition. Before despatching bis missionary letters, we read, Muhammed was afraid that 
the persons to whom they were sent, would not accept them unless they were duly sealed, Muhem- 
med, therefore, had a seal made of gold, and those of his companions who could afford it, followed 
his example, On the morrow, however, the Archangel Gabriel came and forbade Muhammed to nse 


м LIab.p.97L. Well has shown thas tho letter to Khosran mast bare been written prior to the treaty of Hodei- 
biya. Al Tabari, p. 1559, places it after the same, The authenticity of all these letters is questionable, 

" Alpbough this is not the case with verse 38, Tam not at all convinsed of its genuineness, becanso it bears & . 
striking reeambiance to verse Gf. Besides this the verse has the obvious tendency of freeing Muhsanned from cbli- 
gations whioh he considered binding for others, Finally, the passage “those who hare passed away” masi nci be 
overlooked. i 

95 A] Beidhâwi refers these words to Muhammed’s two sons who had died in infancy, so thas he was lets without 
male offapring. “ Even if they had Hired," be adds, ‘‘ they would have beem Ais men, but not yours.” 

I Bee Ch. XI. 9 Muhammad, р. 196. 
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gold. Thereupon they all disearded their seals, but Muhammed had one made of silver on whioh the 
wonds were engraved: “ Muhammed [is] the Messenger of Allâh,” each word on a separate line. 


The third verse containing the name Mukammad is xlvii. 2, placed in the inttoduction of a sára 
whi»h was revealed shortly after the battle of Орад 40 A closer examination, however, cannot fail to 
disclose the fact that the verso is wedged in between two which belong together, disturbing their 
logival connection. The translation of the verses in question will make this manifeet in the following 
macner: (v.1) Those. who disbeliere and turn [others] from the [war] path of Allah, Ho makes 
Ше: works go wrong. (v.8) This [is] because the infidels follow falsehood, and those who bolieve, 
follcw the truth from their Lord — thus does Allah set forth for men their parables. Between these 
two verses, which according to the usual logio of the Сог з fit exceedingly well together, stands the 
following : (v. 2) And those who believe and do right and believe on what is revealed upon Muham- 
med — and it is the truth from their Lord, may He forgive them their iniquities and set right their 
minc. Oan anyone imagine that verse 3 forms a sequence to verso 2? On the other hand the words 
the ‘ruth from thsir Lord make it clear why the suspeozed verse was put in a place where it did not 
- originally belong. This would, indeed, only prove that the verse is misplaced; but it is also во 
weak and invertebrate that we cannot tax Muhammed with its authorship. He is wont to assure 
Believers of their share in paradise, but not to wish that Allah may pardon their sins, Besides, as the 
verae begins with “ and," it could not have formed а detached revelation which the compilers did not 
know how to place. This circumstance is also much more easily explained, if we assume that the 
verse was fabricated. ` 


There is one more verse containing the name Muhammad, vis, xlvii. 29. It forms part of a 
letter which Muhammed is said to have dispatched to the Jews of Eheibar, although it ia not stated 
in which year, It is, however, only necessary to casta glance at the authorities on whose 
behal: the document was handed down, in order to recognise its untrustworthiness, It is 
preserved solely by Ibn Ishq‘! who reproduces it on the authority of: A freed slave of the family 
ot Zeid b. Thabit from Igrima or Sadd b, Jubeir from Ibn Abbâs. The last name especially, augurs 
badly for the veracity of the letter. . The verse itself, which is not given as a quotation from the Qordn, 
but as belonging to the text of the letter, has been discussed at the end of Chapter VIII. It stands 
in no connection whatever with the súra to which it is appended, and the verse preceding it gives 
ample evidence why it was placed here. Finally it is to be observed that the words “in order to enrage 
` fhe in-idelg ” are borrowed from ix, 121 and lvii., 9, passages which are very late, having been revealed 
during? the expedition to Tabak, For so late a period the versa in question is much too clumsy and 
сопка]. 


Dow for what purpose were these four verses embodied in the Qorda ? It appears that 
Muhanmed had adopted the name too late to be addressed by it in a revelation, but it was considared 
necessary to have it officially recorded in the Qorén. The interpolators were sure of not meeting with 
opposition when offering verses which furnished a name for the mouth-pisoe of Allah, One might, however, 
object =hat an appropriate name for the Prophet was to be found in one of the Hallelújah addresses 
composed in celebration of the victory of Badr, viz., lxi. 6, where Jesus announced to the children of 
Israel u messenger to come alter him bearing the name Ahmed, But the genuineness of this verse is 
not beyond doubt, It is improbable that it was revealed at so early an epoch when there were enough 
Christians left in North Arabia to contradict it, After the surrender of the northern tribes this 
was no; to be feared. The verse was, however, a convenient battle-ory for the army which was sent to 
Вуга snortly after the death of Muhammed, The form Ahmad is nothing but a varlation of 
Muhammed, and shews how little the latter name had then become settled in the minds of the Moslims. 


There ia less certainty about the spurious character of the following verse, but I cannot refrain 
from making a few observations as regards the suspicious elements of the same, Sra v, 73 is, 


== ыы шо ы no Sus 


» Kiani, IT. р. 9; Bokhkzi, VIIL 457. „48 Bee Oh. X. 
“1 Pego 378, cf. Uytn al Аі. As to other letters of the xtmilar character see J. Q. E. Yol. X. p. 113, 
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excepting a alight change іп the wording, s verbal repetition of ii, 59:4 “ Verily those who believe, and 
those who are Jews, and the Baptists, and the Ohristians, whoever believes in Allah and the last day, 
and does what is right, there ів no fear for them, nor shall they grieve.” It seems to me that this 
verse owes its place not to any theological tendency, but to a mistake, and is actually identical with 
the other. Probably it was found in some collection with the words: they have their reward at their 
Lord missing, and was therefore regarded as a separate revelation. It is easy to seo that tho verze is 
out of place, The preeeding one recalls to both Jews and Ohristians that they stood on nought until 
they fulfilled the Tórd and the Gospel. This being in reality only a variation of the old reproach 
of tampering with the holy books, it is difficult to iunderstand, how eoenoouraging a revelation could 
follow immediately after it. 


Verse 101 of the same séra, alluded to on a formed йшй appears ав if it had been composed 
after the death of the man who found a reply to every question addressed to him. It is quite natural 
that (before tho Swana was in anything like working order) many questions on religious matters 
were asked, especially by later converts, What can, thereforo, be the meaning of the words : “And 
if you ask about them when the Qorén‘ is revealed, they aro mado manifest to yon?’ Evidently that 
it was too late now to ask questions beyond what was laid down in the Qordn itself, ‘The growth of 
the Hadtth then supplemented what was wanting. 


In conclusion there only remain a few observations to be made on the mysterious letters which 
stand at the head. of twenty-nine süras, and which have hitherto not found satisfactory explanation. 
The Moalim commentators of the Qorên, it is true, do not fail to give them all kinds of sacred inter- 
pretations, but these are without any foundation, and completely valueless. Yet these letters have 
not only oocupied the minds of theologians, but no less a man than Ibn Bfnat? is supposed to have 
devoted a small treatise to their explanation. He moved, however, so entirely in the ways of scholas- 
tio philosophy, that he enlightens us no more than the theologians do. When the letters were put 
their places, Arab philosophy was yet unborn. 


Of the endeavours of modern scholars to decipher those letters, the best known is Sprenger's 
who took the five letters standing at the beginning of Sgra хіх. to mean IN RI This theory 
has been finally disposed of by Nüldeke. In my opinion tbe last named scholar made a successful 
beginning in the explanation of the letters. Unfortunately he gare it up, and adopted the older -heory 
of the late Dr. Loth, who saw in these initials cabbalistic ciphers contrived by Muhammed after Jewish 
models.” In accordance with this view Nüldeke takes the letters as mystic signs which stapds in 
‘elation to the heavenly archtype, and originated from Muhammed himself. This is, however, unten- 
able. Jewish mysticism of this kind does not go beck as far as the period in which these initials were 
written. On the contrary the oldest books of Jewish mystic literature show traces of Arab influence, 
and are at least 150 years later than the official text of the Qorán. Besides, there is no mysticism 
visible in the whole Qorga, Even Síras cxiii, and cxiv. look like protests against magic practices, 
rather than magio formulas, as they consistently place Allâh in sharp contrast to witchoraft. 


If Muhammed were the author of those initials, he must have had an important sbare in 
the arrangement of the séras, and this would contradict all we know of the compilation of the 
Qorés. We should also have traditions on the matter handed down by himself, but the few 
given by Al Bokhari in the chapter headed Kttab tafetr algorán do not go back far, and reveal 
a complete ignorance of the meanings of the letters in question. It is also strange that out 





+з Of. xxi. 17, and Ob, XII. 

43 Verse tl, 50 has here the words: their reward is with their Lord, 44 See Ch. TIL 

Palmer endeavours to meet the dificulty by inserting the word whole, He also translates: "they shall be 
ebown,’’ but it should be translated: ‘they ars 

#4 Alpisila Almeiriuiyya, Constantinople 1298 together with other small treatises. 4T Vol П, p. 182. 

Encyclopedia Britanica, ТХЕ ed., article “ Korin.” 

ә The tradition given by Al Beidâwi is evidently late and “atricated, no authority і mentioned for ıt, and Ibn 

Hish, does uct. mantion it ai all 
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of the more than two hundred addresses (of which the hundred and fourteen séres of tho 
Qorda are composed) only twenty-nine are preceded by initials, and that they are invariably 
found at the heads of compound sfras. No one will for a moment make Muhammed respon- 
sible for the arrangement of, e. g., Sáras ii. and iii. Finally, if mystic relations existed between 
the Qorá« and its heavenly architype, why were these restricted to so small a number only. 
giviy these a more sac red character than the majority of addresses Р 


Thus much is clear that the letters were added when tho arrangement of the (отан in its 
present form was completed. One can further not fail to observe that sáras with the same (or 
similar) initials stand in groups. Súras ii., iii. and xxix. to xxxii. have [al]; Sûrae x. to xv. 
have [al]? except Sára xiii. which has [al] МЕ; Sdras xxvi. to xxviii. have TS aud TSM 
reapeotively ; Sáras xl. to xlvi. have HM, except Sûra xlii. which\has HM‘'ASQ; Sura vii, has 
[sl] WS; Sáraxix. has J [or N] ‘AS; Sira xx. has TH; Sdra xxxvi. has J [or N] 8; Súra 
xxvii. has 8; Sûra 1. has JV, and lastly Sûra Ixviii. has Q. 


The Sárus it. iii., xxix. to xxxi. evidently belong together, but had to be separated on aovount 
ot their unequal length, and we know that tho length of the süras was an important factor in their 
final arrangement, This is alone sufficient to show that the initials have no sacred characters 
at all but are, as Noldeke at first rightly suggested, monograms of private collectors or 
authorities prior to the official edition of the book. In one of the MSS. of al Danis’ Kiteb 
altaistr (Cod. Brit. Mus. Or. 8068, fol. 72v 1. 2) the letters TH (Stra xx.) are followed by tbe 
words alaihi аз salâmio (peace upon him). From this we may conclude that Al Dani (or the 
copyist) had a tradition that at least these two lettors referred to a person, whilst the gira to 
which they belong, has no other name or headirg at all. Noldeke, endeavouring to explain the 
“otters has rightly hit upon Talha, but I believe that only the T refers to him, whilst H, which 
ooours again in Stra xix. belongs to another person, probably Abu Hureira. The meaning of TH 
would, thdn, be that Sra xx. was found in the collections of the two persons named. Such 
eollections, we know, were made ог kept by other people also, and probably marked with the 
same or initial of the collector or owner. At апу rate, when Zeid b. Thabit made use. of these 
collections for the compilation of the Qorán, he incorporated them bodily into his volume. 
Dut from personal or other reasons kept the initials. This explains the faot «hat whole groups 
ef ríras are headed by the same letters, and it is easily seen how such & manner of working 
facilitated the edition of the Qordn. Probably there was mach less scrutiny used about it than 
*yadition will have us believe. Even the best readers of the Qoráa may not have mastered the 
whole book, but scanned a comparatively small part of it, so that it was quite possible to 
fniersperse verses of very doubtful authenticity, Now when pieces found in sundry note books 
were united into one sra, Zeid collected all initials belonging to them, and placed them toge- 
ther at the head. For,the large majority of addresses which were not contained in any suoh 

. collections, Zeid had his hand free to arrange on the lines diotated by Omar, or followed his own 
judgment. This portion, therefore, shows no initials at all, being understood to be Zeid's, 


A parallel to this is offered by the supersoriptions of the siras. Some have none, and 
the initials attached to them are used as such, ris., Saras xx., xxxvi. xxxvii, 1. Ore lxviii, is 
ramed both after its initials and the first word. Sra xlii. is titled after the initials and а word 
in verse 8û, and many other séres have two or more supersoriptions. Different collectors 
probably chose different namos, whilst the final compiler of the Qorda followed the same 
preotioo as he did with the initials, and preserved them all. Their inferior imporianoe is 
However, shown by the liberties which were taken with them in subsequent copies. 

A very superficial enquiry into this matter will show that the word chosen as supersorip- 
tion is often quite ‘trivial, but the piece serves as nucleus round which other, nameless, pisces 
ace gathered. 


Wee es Re з шыш гы —MO—— Ыш 
т The Codd. Add. 7289 and 9485 Ъ те only ФЬ, 
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Endesrouring now to substitute full names for the oyphers, I read with Néldeke’s 
frat attempt — & instead of R, but also N for J ( ifor 4). If we further follow the Arabic 
custom of regarding cyphers not as representatives of the first letter only, but rather the moat 
Prominent of the word, we receive the following — of course only hypothetical — list: — 
М = Al Mughira, | \ 
8 = Наба. 
Е [2] = Al Zubeir. 
К = Aba Bakr. 
Н = Aba Hureira, 
N = ‘Othmay, 
T = Та. 
S = Sa'd [b. Abi Waqqig], 
Н = айй, 
“— == ‘Omar [or ‘Aliy, Ibn ‘Abbàs, Aisha). 
Q = Qasim b, Rabi. 
Al forms the artiole before Mughira and Zubeir, and is to be found with no other cypher. 





[APPROXIMATELY] OHRONOLOGIOAL ARRANGEMENT 
OF THER REVELATIONS. 
A. — МИСОАН REVELATIONS. 
р І. — First Proolamation. 
Sdra 09, verse 1-5 
| II. — The Confirmatory Revelations. 


Stra 87 Stra 04 

n 08, verse 1-88 n 96, verse 6-19 

» 112 » Ш 

» 69, verse 40-53 s» 104 

= n 231-228 " » 70, verse 15-26 

» 52 „ 3239—49 » 53 „ 1-18, 94-63 

74 , 1-80, 3-55 » 98 , 18 
» 78 „ 3-14 » 109 | .º 
» 168 
ІП. — Tho Declamatory Revelations, ° 

Sira 81 Séra 101 

» 83 » 106 

» 84 ,» 107 

, 08 E » 108 

» 80 n 90 

» 89 » 92 

» 75 » 91 

- 88 » 106 

b 88 ” 103 

” 70, versa 1-14. » 97 

» 60, verse 1-59 » 89 

м 78 Lad 72 

» 58. » 85, verso 1-8 12-27- 

» 52, тесв 1-28 n . 103 : 

» 70 » 05 


E 
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IV. — The Narrativo Revelations, 


Stra 68, verse 84-52 Sra 20 
» 5 » U 
»` 26, verse 1-220 ` » 34 
» M n 1, verso 1-27, 57-155, 186-206 
» 37 » 17 ,, 1-8, 103-111 
„ 44 » 78 „ 15-19 
» 38 » 40 „ 1-6, 24 87 
» 27, verse 1-59 » 39 ,, 18-42 
» 28 » 10 , 72-109 
» 15 » 93 , 23-58 
» 18 » 48 , 20-85 
» 12 » Б 28-88, 109-190 
» 19 n 2 , 200-210 
» 43, verse 25-89 > 6 „ 74-91 
» 91 " 1 
» 14 


V.— The Desoriptive Revelations, 


Séra Т9, verse 27 46 Stra 118 
” ті » 14 
» 55 » 10, verse 1-57, 58-71 
„ 50 » 81 ,, 1-10, 19-84 
„ 45 s. 
„ 42 » 27, verse 60-95 
„ 4 ma a 
» 55 » 89 
„ 33 » 22, verse 1-18, 62-71 
„ 07 » 40 , 7-28, 58-85 
» 25, verse 1-68 ~ ” 3 „ 158-162 
„ 33 ب„‎ 1-48, 58-118 00429. Фи 
” 16 » 1-115 п = 21108 
e». 48 „ 14 » O9 , 98-117 
18 
? VI. — The Legislative Revelations 
Bira 6, verse 1-45, 46-73 Sra 46 verso 1-19 
„ 9з „ 9-11 жт еи 
„ 95 64-78 ` » 6 , 152-165 
„ 91 , 11-18 ; » 9 , 129-180 
7 م‎ 28-58 — » 85 , 11 
» 298 „ 1-12 
B. — MEDINIAM REVELATIONS. 
Stra 3, verse 1-10, verse 211-238 
» 19-87 » 244-268 
» 3858 | UU 
59 Sdra 8 , 1-41 (after Badr) 
Bare 5, 71-88 ` p» 42-76 


98-115 n 30-75 


n 
э» 

" 2 2 60-97 Stra 3 s 1-29 
"n 
„ 116141 » 78-90 
= 
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Stra 


Séra 


Sire 


Sire 


n 


Moman тнщ Paorurr, the founder of Islam and the greatest of all the 1 
since the time of Adam, was born unto Amina by Abdulla. 
Queen of cities, the centre of the globe, The heathen Koreiah 
for they feared he would destroy their religion; and they 
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8, verse 91-118 (1) Sára Б versa 89-44 (A. 7) 
» 114-187, 189-200 » 2 „ 285-286 
57 » 48 „ 18-38 
7, verso 174-185 „ 2 , 185-196, 196*199 (A. 8) 
so » 60 - 
61 » 10 
вз „ 48 (A.9) 
16, verse 116-138 (7) 5 Ө, vorse 23-27 
64 » 98-78 
4, verse 1-45 Stra 48  ., 1-17 
» 126-129 a 9 „ 74-94 (А, 10) 
46-72 120-128 
» 78-86 (after Ubud) „ 95-119 
2 „ 148-157 » 1-13 
» 87-95 » 96-87 
5 „ 56-68 „ 18-39 
2 ,, 382.394 » 98-85 
4 ,, 96-105 (A. 4) Stra 7 „ 156172 
» 106-125 „ 5 „1-4 
» 180-188 (2), 1892 „ 57 
„ 140-145 „ 8-14 
» 146-101 » 15-17 
» 152-176 „ 109-130 
33 (A. 5) » 18-92 
2, verse 224-343 (1) » 4555 
65 » 64-70 
24 Ё n 89-104 
66 » 105-108 (7) 
68 Stra 6 „ 117151 (2) 
58 „ 78 „ 200) 
22, verso 14-61 (A. 6) ` » 74 „ 81-34 (%) 
» 78-78 zs 
Interpolated or uncertain. . 
53, verse 19-28 Süra 48 verse 99 . 
IS n 81 „ 6 
B9. n A0 „ 5 „ 78(2) 
aL „3 „ 101 (2) 
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' And God said ;— “Convert your own people first, then the aliens. If you are resisted, use the 
srord and make them embrace the true faith.” So the prophet took up the sword against the infidels 
ard was always successful. He came to Mecca with a large army. The Koreish begged for peace 
for 20 months in order to remove from Mecos. А treaty was then drawn up and signed formally 
by both sides: no mercy to be given to those violating it. But the treacherous Koreish broke 
it. so the prophet took up the sword. Two hundred pilgrims taking shelter with tha Koreish were 
trated kindly and then slain mercilessly.. The Angel Gabriel related the tragedy to the prophet, 
vão, calling his followers, said:—“ Our treaty is broken, we must capture Mecoa.” Мөоса was 
captured, the Koreish defeated and their idols destroyed, by the fourth minister Imam Ali, the 
prophet's son-in-law and his father’s brother's son. 


The Koreish resolved to seek the aid of Malik Bin Awauli, Lord of tho monarchs of earth. 
saying, '' he will defeat the prophet and prevent the spread of his religion. Hblis is his minister," 
Tey went to Nazareth, near Missea, where the king was, and saw Eblis, who thereupon drew up 
a document as follows: — “The followers of Muhammad have forced their way into the sacred 
temples and destroyed all images, presented to us by kings of old and adorned with gems. Chief 
of these was Brahma, more than 4,000 his in height.16 These have been our salvation, and now thoy 
ars hacked to pisoes. АП persons young and old know this. If your highness does not extirpate 
ths Mossalmans, their religion will be the only one in the world. Muhammad is the man for that. 
His face is more resplendent than the full moon. Alion approaching him open-mouthed would ba 
calmed by the sweet honey of his words, He is clever in witchoraft, and all magio. He would 
win over your highness. There is not his like among men or angels. We implore your highness 
to protect us. Who can endure to see their gods mutilated and thrown down? It is said by king 
that he has no equal in might.” 


So saying they threw off their coats and caps and lay in the dust, and wept, When he heard 
tham, the king was speechless for an hour ; then he roared like thunder, flung aside his crown, and 
bi.his finger in his rage. He changed colour and his hair stood on end. Saying, “there never was 
dane us such a wrong since the world began," he called his ministers to plan vengeance. They said “if 
we kill Muhammad and Imam Ali we will be famous, but if we fail, we must accept their religion. 
The king said: — “ Ве patient: we wil see if he is so powerful,” They answered: — “Slight 
him not. A glance of his eye was sufficient to fill a well, which has never diminished.” 


e» Then the king wished to subdue him in war, and wrote to call his warriors. The first letter 
wm to Banitha Mimu :—'' Muhammad the Nebi and his son-in-law Imam Ali havo seized 
Mecca and defled it: we must wage war on him: como soon.” He [Banitha] came with 10,000 
armed men before the king, who was pleased. The second letter was to ' Banihilan, who at 
onse marched . with 90,000 men. Мапу others were sent for in like manner. When all had 
aseembled the king burst into tears. . Another king enquired the cause and was told that thè 
thcught of the ‘destruction of the gods was too distressful. The other king .consoled him saying 
thst King Urubath was equal to 10,000 Turks. So Urubath was called, and be came with 20,000 
mea. Refreshments were served, and King Urubeth recited a sloka [!] which meant: “O king, 
desrer titan the pupil of my eye, your charity has pervaded the world as a cooling shower, and tears 
have been shed by you, so І am prepared to draw blood from Muhammad and his son-in-law, Will 
the brass of Ashin prevail against us? We will kill him as timber.” 

The king was pleased, and said:—“ Our gods are cut down, but their divine spifit remains. 
We propitiste them. They will favour us rather than our enemies who have desecrated them.” So 
saying, the king went to the camp and ordered the heads of Muhammad and his son-in law to be 
out off, end their followers to be brought in alive with handcuffs so that they might be ауы or burnt 





14 À Bîl ia the carpentor's measare in Malabar ; ti corresponda, roughly, fo a yard. 
1f The post has forgotten to ЫП us that the euppliaats went before the king with the petition prepaced by 
Eis 
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with bot irons. The aimy replied they would do so. Then the king ordered his prime minister to 
open a barrel of liquor. The men drank more than they could contam and fought with each othe: 
like lunatics, forgetting their great purpose. Imish, an ascetic, appeared to them 8s an oli 
Brahman [1]. They asked his advice. He beat his broast and wept:— Oh warriors, you have 
become shameful cowards. You come to fight with Muhammad but you have most shamefully 
indulged in liquor, Muhammad, taking advantage, has enticod some people from our side." Then he 
beat his breast again and мор. The army enquired who :he was. He said he was (in Arabic: 
* The father of evil speake:s ” and his native place was Negith, a despicable Hell They 
thanked him, and set out to fight. , The ascetic clapped his hands and langhed. “You are brave 
. Warriors,” said he, “bat whon you go to fight you should take with you your wives and children, all 
your relatives young and old, male and female, so that you may think of them.” 


Rebiath, = brave young warrior, said: — “ You need not open your mouth to speak nonsense. 
Go away. А child would not heed you. You would tell us — If we are defeated, Muhammad wil) 
capture our women and kingnen, Who are во hot after women as the Arabe ? If our women fall 
into their hands we cannot receive them back.” Then араке Kola Baith:—' What? Is Rebiath 
mad? What the ascetic says is true. If, ње have our women with us we will feel vigorous and 
courageous. We can never withstand a long -battle without them.” The army consented, and 
the king ordered the families to bo brought, They spread like an ocean, Mothers with orying 
babies, children carried оп the necks of adults, old people with sticks in tbeir bands, Women 
could not suokle their infunta, and beat them; the bigger childron uried for food у there was oon!usion 
everywhere. - : 


The king paused a moment ; then ordered the band to be played, the trumpets also, In the 
van of the'army were kings with golden crowns on horseback, having 18 kinds of weapons. 
Then came camels, mules, conveyances, and tho infantry armed with blowing instrumenta, noisy 
bells, 14 kinds of arrows, and swords, They reached а mountain and pitched their tents under it. 


They saw other warriors encamped on the hill, their leader seated in their midst. He waa 
a stoyt blind Kaffir, 300 years old, Duraite by name, the terror of his age, well versed in war; 
ot profound spiritual knowledge, adept in witchcraft, astronomy, physiognomy and other soiences; He 
asked :—“ What is that појве of babies and mothers in the midst of sounds like thunder?” He was 
told that King Malik had encamped there with his army, and their women and relatives, Thereupon 
he expressed a desire to see the king. The king came and salamed. Duraita asked who ho wag* 
Tbe king then told his name and was asked to Le-sested. Duraita asked why he had come, He raid 
Muhammad and his son in-law had defiled their gods, во he had come with his army gf 250.000 to 
overcome him. Duraita said the number was toe small : there must be at least fiye lskhs of men. 
Malik’s ministers displayed indifference and whispered in the King's ear that Muhammad had not more 
than 1,000 men. Then Duraita spake in anger: — ‘ Believe me, you are not fit to engage _ 
Muhammad. Oh king! your minister deceives you. Come; try a fight with my men, 100 in 
number, Ifyou beat them, you can best Muhammed.” King Malik caught his hands and paoified 
him :—“ Oh great man: be not angry; І will collect as many mon as you want.” 


And he sent out messengers who brought $ lskhs of men; then he continued his mareh, They 
reached the Honin hills and pitched their tents. Then Eblis appeared before Duraita and spoke 
of the coming battle, and told him he would be slain by a soldier of the prophet's army, Rebiath 
by name. Duraita was horror struck, but he consoled himself saying, “Oh god ! if this is my 
fate, I have no fear.” Tho king heard this and was sorry ; and he said: — "Eblis is a traitor ; 
heed him not ; I will help you.”  Duraita was encouraged, and remained st the foot of the hills, — ' 


Now while the prophet was at Medina performing his ablutions and other religious services; 
seated at noon in the chief moque, he saw а young man clad in silk and wearing priceless gems 
approaching on horseback accompanied by 2 men as а bodyguard. The youngman = W here із 
Muhammad, protector of the world, with his ten beautiful oalourat” Imam АН enquired why he 
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mented to know, The young man ssid :—“ То рау my respects.” A sayyid pointed out where the 
Lerd of creation, more handsome than white pearls, was seated, When he saw Muhammad who 
has no shadow of self on earth, the young man dismounted, and said respectfully :—“ O Nebi 1 
ocean of charity, the magnanimoas, the nearest thing to God as the string to the bow, I long wished 
to see you, and now I have the honour.” 


Some of his disciples arose and told the-prophot the youth was one who had fled at the battle of 
Месса and had been ordered to be killed, and touched their swords. When Muhammad saw this 
he said that Shaikhuvan should not be killed, although he is wicked: ** we must know why he has 
forsaken his evil companions and come here." He said to Muhammad, who approached him :—“ God 
created you and you have traversed the soren skies and above them. You are a great favourite of God, 
T have come to reveal my sorrow." The prophot told him to speak. “Oh prophet! you have made the 
full moon to rige on the new moon night, taken hold of it and split it in two, joined the halves together 
and sent them back io the skies. You hare converted many who saw this. Oh prophet! our father, I 
hava fought against thee and beg forgiveness. Thou hast produced peacocks out of granite and borne 
the world on the tip of thy little finger. I pray thee bless me that 1 may fight against heretics.” 
Munammad stretched out his hand, held him and taught him prayer, and be became а Mussulman. 


Shaikbuvan said :—“Oh prophet! Thou hast been laying st the feet of God for 14,000 years - 
witkout raising thy head. King Malik with 5 lakhs of men has encamped on Mount Hunai to 
ügh: thee. Muhammad was thunderstruck. Thon the angel of God came, and saluting the prophet, 
told him the news was true, and that be should at once fight King Malik, and he will have special 
indulgence in Heaven and Earth. The drums were then beaten, and the prophet explained God's 
mesage, saying those who fought for him would go to Heaven. He üdeoribed Heaven thus:— “ There 
are many pleasures in heaven, but something must be said of the celestial virgins. The beauty of 
their faces defies the diso of the setting aun, or of the moon. Their bodies are more brilliant than 
superior gold ; in fact, they are so lovely that God has never created and never will create their ka, 
Their hair is blacker and more besutifal than the cuckoo or the wings of the beetle. The jewels on their 
heads are indescribable, Their eyes are ravishing, fascinating any man and filling him with kust. 
Their necks are more graceful than the deer's, neat and well shaped. Their mouth is like a fruit filled 
with honey, А drop of their spittle will tarn the ocean into pure honey. Their noses are like pointed 
arrora. Their breasts of admirable shape, resemble two golden cups, are of full size and never fading 
ebesuty. Their bodies are well formed and polished, Their waists narrow, slender and charming. 
Thefts arms and legs are like the branches of the plaintain tree. It would take up many pages to 
describe their jewels, for they wear many. They never menstrusie, end they are unoeasingly lustful, 
Those of yon whe fight along with me and die in battle, will have hoaris such as I have described, . 
besides other enjoyments.” 


The army asked Muhammad to lesd on so that they migh partake the pleasures he had described. 
Не seat them home to bid farewell to their families! and return at 6 o'clock the next morning to 
goto var, They were in all 1,060 men, and they offered prayers to God. Then Muhammad sent his 
privato secretary to bring from his house, banners, arms, armor, horses and other necessaries of war, 
This vas done. Muhammad was mounted on a horse called Trubath. . . - + They started - 
for Medina, and camped near it. Muhammad gave the first banner to Buberi-bin-alavan, the 
second to Abitharklophar, the third to Abbas, his uncle, the fourth io Magdhathi-bini Aso 
Dhul Kathi, the Afth to Khelithi binal 'Holith . . . : Bech of these ten men recited к 
verso ia Arabic when he received his flag. Then there were with Muhammad, in all, 12,000 warriors, 
who hed joined him m the plain. He set out for war together with his four ministers. When it ‘Waa 
time to do so, they assembled for prayers, and then retired to their tenta to sleep. But the first 
minister Abu Bakr Siddik went to Muhammad’s tent,'and having obtained permission, entered and 
said the expedition таз a splendid one as their army was composed of heroes and more than в 
mateh Sor the enemy’s axmy of five lakhs of men. R 

© Mávpila [ Mopia) баласа always bid farewell to their familia before going out to di - 
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Muhammad was displeased and repeated a religious maniram [ |], exhaustive and deep, 
meaning that попе аё God can do anything. He was uneasy and had littlé sleep, thinking of the 
words of the first minister. In the morning his uneasiness continued, and after prayer when he 
had mounted his throne, his father’s elder brother Abbas came to him and asked the cause of 
his gloom. Muhammad said the words of tho first minister were unsevoury, and he did not know 
what evil awaited them. Then the Angel Gabriel appeared before Muhammad and taught him two 
prayers to be repeated Бу the whole army. In the evening Muhammad saw a band of Kafir 
soldiers, who said they were, of the Vanibava tribe (sect) and they were going to fight а certain 
king whose subjects they hated, He then prayed and retired to-rest. And God's messenger appeared. 
again before him and taught him a prayer (7) of deep meaning: briefly, that throughout the Hunai 
War many wonders would be worked by him (Muhammad), and God will avenge hisenemies, He 
was filled with joy and thanked God. 


The Kaffir soldiers hid behind the mountain and in the night their chief asked whether they knew 
the Arabs they had met, They did not. He said they had conversed with Muhammad, the King 
of Mecoa, who was waging war against their king : would any one volunteer to bring in the head of 
Muhammad? Some arose in answer, but their leader warned them saying Muhammad was powerful, 
an atheleto and of extraordinary prudence, They said Muhgmmad's tent was in a lonely place ; and 
two kon-like men went away saying that by the grace of God they would bring in his head. They saw 
him engaged in prayer under a tree, his hands placed on his belly, а mile distant from his army; and 
they hid m a hollow of the tree. Muhammad's sword was left leaning against the tree, and he was 
lying on his faco praying. One of them took the sword thinking it was sharper than their own 
and aimed а blow at Mohammad’s neck. But he saw them with the small eyes on his head, and 
prayed to"God. And а branch of the tree bent down and the sword struck it, and stuck to it and to 
the man's hand. When he thad finished his prayers he looked around and saw the two men lring 
on the ground. They begged for mercy, invoking his God. ' He raised them up and let them go, 
telling them God would punish them with everlasting hell Ismanli, the lion, the fourth minister, 
was told by the prophet what had happened. Seized with passion, he begged leave to kill them 
twain and annihilate the whole army. The prophet said that God would arrange: he would do 
nothing without God’s order. God had saved himfrom them, and he should likewise savo than. 
Не is answerable to God. As the two Kaffirs were going (to lie) to their king, a mighty wind swept 
them into the воа. The king and his army enquired in several countries what had: beoome of them. 
Behold | their corpeós were found in the ses. - e 


Muhammad with his army encamped near the enemy, and looking round, asked whether any one 
would spy in the enemies’ oemp. A man called Raphi stood up and said he world go. In the 
direot way there were hills, mountains, pits, trees, forests and many difficulties, besides guards were 
posted. Muhammad ssid though that way was a diffioult one, Raphi should take it. Then Abbas, the 
uncle of Muhammad, said that Raphi had spoken truthfully. Muhammad said to Raphi that God 
wotild take him unto Himself, Again ho explained what Heaven was. In it there wero many besatiful 
things, tables, chairs, mattresses, bods; different kinds of music; all sorts of fruits ; pure water ; 
valuable jewels for the celestial virgins. “God will give you all these." Then Raphi said he felt 
confidant of all this happiness, but he was grieved to think that if he were killed he would not be 
able to return with news (I). While Muhammad was deep in thought the Angel Gabriel appeared 
and said to him that what he had promised Raphi had already been promised by God 14,000 years 
before. Moreover, God had sent him to say that Raphi would not be killed. 

Haphi then started, and found the kings on their thrones and the army surrounding them, The 
oki blind man [Duraita 1] discovered his presence by mans of astrology, and by tho time Raphi had 
heard the kings conversing together aè to the destruction of Muhammed; sad aboertained tho number 
of their flags; they' were inforrhéd that a spy was in their midst, Seatoh was at once made. - Raphi 

` prayed to Gud and Muhammad to save Ы. A surprising thing then happened. No ore could ses 


10 Оаа are very modern in Malabar! й 
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Raphi. Then they mocked the old blind astrologer, but he persisted he was right, . The king told him 
te find the Arab or die on the spot. The old man asked each man to come in.front of him and 
m£ke a certain noise. Raphi was in great-anxiety and prayed to God and Muhammad. A man 
asked him who he was, and be answered he was one of themselves. He was taken before the astrologer 
to whom he gave'a falso name. He was told to make the noise, Again he prayed to. God and 
Muhammad and made the noise so that the astrologer did not distinguish him. The king and his 
wen again тоской {Бе astrologer, and said no Arab had entered the camp. The astrologer swore by 
their gods that there had, and he would not eat until he had found him. На then asked the men to 
come in pairs, one on his right one on his left, and make the noise, When Raphi made the noise the 
astrologer held his hand and asked him who he was. He said he was chief of the flagsmen, Was ho 
sure? Yes. Then he was let off. The troops clapped their hands and said the old man was 
childish, The astrologer contended the Arab spy was among them, and that he was invisible through 
witohoraft, 

When the king’s army partook of food Raphi was served with the flesh of sheep and camels to 
eat, and toddy to drink He carried it to where the mules were tied. After eating food the army 
was about to fall in for war when Daraita told them not to march, The king asked why not, He 
said they should hide under the slope of the hill and by a sudden rush fall on Muhammad’s men before 
they could take up their arms : there was no other way to conquer such great warriors, So the king 
ordered Duraita to prepare the army for battle. The attack was to be made in five companies. 
Caralry armed with swords and formed in four sections to be in front; each section to assist the 
vthsrs. Men with daggers, also formed in four sections to be behind the cavalry. Меп with bows 
and arrows to be behind these again. Women and children to be in rear. 


Naratha Maharishi, that is, Mblis, then told the king the men in front would not fight well 
if their women and children were so far away, so these were placed behind the men in front, Кары 
retcrned to his camp, all the way invoking Divine help against the Кага, Не told- Muhammad 
what he had seen, The Ка га were countless and they had 2,000 flags. Muhammad then said thas 
there were as a rule 250 men for each flag, so there must be at least 5 lakhs of men; and he ordered 
bis men to start : the enemy should not be kept waiting for them. He ordered one to go and see if 
the enemy stood ready. Report was brought that the enemy, horses, camels, mules, eto., with twice 
their number of men, also women and children, were there. Muhammed said that God's angol 

“e Drcvri had told him of this, and gave the order to mount and prepare to attaok the enemy st the 
foot,;of Mount AbuthassolL The army marched to the hil] and found there some small temples 
and big trees, and some men from the king's army who were doing рйў@ [1] in the temples. The first 
min-ster took thesprieat before Muhammad who enquired whether the gods in tbe hill were equal to 
the great gods of Mecoa, or were they greater. The priest replied they were related to the gods of 
Mecra, Muhammad asked why he worshipped those stones when he might worship the true God. 
He lid not answer and Muhammad orderd him away. Some опе said the priest was a Kaffir, and 
Muhammad said such was God's will, 


Missi E RE RG i aS dad waa Imam Ali did so, 
and a eolumm of smoke at once roge to the skies, He ran in fear to the prophet who said that 8 jiews 
were living in the tree and were now leaving it. Then Ablas came up and said there was а snake 
on the hill so huge that only God knows its magnitude, and flames shot from its moath, The 
prophet with a few followers went to see it, The Arabs began to run like sheep before the tiger. 
But the prophet said : — “Do not fear: stand behind me.” They did so, The prophet looked st the 
serpent, it lowered its head and creeping towards him knooked its head on the ground, saying, “ Oh 
prophet of world-wide renown, I am not a serpent, but a leader of the jinns. Iam a Mussalnisr.. 
There are Kaffira and Mussalmans among thejians. The prophet knows why we wander inthe world: 
io bre and kill the prophet’s enemies, Give me leave and I wil destroy the, king's army.” Then 
the prophet said: — “ We do поё need younow. I mill tell you jf wo do, . Loare this place and may 
Ged bless you.” Tha serpent fled to another country. 
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The prophet remaiued in the hill and next morning left for Hunein, the enemy’s camp. 
The Kaffir king was startled, invoked his gods and ordered his army to pray, and to got ipto battle 
array. “God will Шева you. If they are 12,000, we are 500,000." The king called his minister 
called Masa, “Ho minister! Get up this tree and tell me the number of the enemy and their 
equipments." Ho climbed the treo and said:— “A man carrying a flag isin front, They como 
like lightniug. Their horses are as if dancing.” The king said:— “Who comes in front?” Tho 
minister rupliod : po Two chiefs on horse-beck, each carrying a flag.” “Of what colour?” “One 
is white and the other is yellow. Behind comes ono with a green flag. All their tarbans are green, 
and their «oats are white. Both aro very clever.” “You know the people of Mecca,” said the king, 
‘who are they 1” One is Abbas, the prophet's father’s elder brother, the tiger of men; a rich man. 
The other is Fakalu, & brave warrior.” Looking again, the minister said:— “Oh king! I seo 
something very wonderful: a great warrior comes. His horse is like an eagle and he comes like a 
lion that has seen а deer. He looks as if ho will kill us all" The king asked his name, The minis- 
ter replied :— “ Imam Ali, tho fourth minister ; there is none so brave in Mahammad’s army.” The 
king ordered him to look again. “Great king, I see one whom I am powerless to describe: my 
tongue fails; my eyes become dim, He will confound your army. His clothes shine like the sun 
at noon, Не rides a huge horse. His beauty is beyond description. The sun and moon cannot be 
compared to him, His horse’s hoofs touch the ground like thunder, His splendour fills the earth 
and the skies. The clouds are as an umbrella over hig head.” Tho king asked: — “ Who is it?" 
* Oh king! it is Muhammad the prophet." Then the king said sorrowfully : — Ah God! when 
they see him, my army will not be ablo to fight.” The king and the minister then went to their tent. 


The king cried out: — “ The prophet has como with his army. Foar not. Be firm.” The 
army an~wered :— “ They аго great eorcorers ; wo are not able to fight them." An angel said :—“ Fear 
not! Adórn your gods and hoki thom before the army ; оа] out their names and pray, and you will 
succeed.” Secing that panic seized his army, the king ordered liqnor to be brought, The whole army 
drank, and taking their gods placed them in front. The king said :—“ Fear not in battle: if you 
have any fear, you will lose.” And be promised large rewards. 


By this time the prophet’s army came in sight. “The prophet said :—“ The enemy deceives ug. ' 


They are in ambush by the hill.” Then the Angels Gabriel and Michael came with a thousand angels 
and joined the prophet's army. The reason for their coming was this :— The Kaffirs numbered 5 lakhs 
and th» prophot's army bat 12,000. The Kaffirs looked at them and laughed, saying, “We should e 
not háve brought so many." So the Prophet's army was in fear, saying, ‘‘ We are but a few, and they 
mock us. Then the prophet prayed to God who sont his angels who descended from the sky on aéreal 
horsos, They said :— “The Kaffirs lio in wai We will go in front; you come behind us, We 
can soe them as fish in a bottle of water. If you come with us they will perish.” Then rushing at 
thoss who woro concealed they killed them all. A fow escaped and told the king on the hill top 
what had happened. Eblis came and took the king by the hand as he said: — “Haro angels also come 
for the байо ?" and he bogan to run. So the king «said :— “Who will help us if you run атау?” 
Eblis said:;— * I cannot fight against angels.” The king implored him, but Eblis shook him off 
and fled. The king was thrown far and fell on a blind man’s neck, The blind man asked :—— * Who 
are you?” “J am the king." The blind man said: — “Will the king fall on a blind man's neck? 
Liar!” and drow his sword to kill him. But the king swore by all his gods; and both went to 
the tent, ` 
The twa armics fought. A mounted warrior of the king's army, armed with 18 weapons, 
rushed to the prophet's army and said:— “ I anı Akubath. Let Muhammad’s army come on,” The 
prophet called'ont Jabagtr and sad :— <“ Fight him, God will bless you.” There waa а desperate 
conflict. Не eut Akubath and his horse in two with one blow. Another Ка г rushed forward and 
Һе too was slain. So the Arab killed 15 Kafürs, Моге Kafirs ventured, but the Arab mocked 
them, making his horse dance. A valiant Kaffir Makmas said :—“ Wretch ! I willcleare your skull !” 
" Many wished to engage him, but the prophet prevented them saying he was a mighty warnor and 
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calod on his fourth minister Imam Ali, who went forward and said:—“I am Imam Ali! I broke 
yoar idols.” He touched the Kaffir with his sword and as he fell, cut him in two. Another Kaffir 
camo and fought for ten hours and was killed. Twelve others were killed. 


Then the king called ont his third minister. His helmet weighed 30 Ibe. His sword was 

14 oubits in length and he was as tall as a eocoanut tres, and as big as a hill. God never created such a 

human being. If he fell, 1,000 men would die at once. The Arabs were afraid to see him and prayed 

' to 3od. The prophet himself was confounded, and said: — “Let the fourth minister meet him. 

There is no other help.” There was а hard fight and the fourth minister cut to pieces his 18 weapons 
and killed him. The prophet praised God. 


The Kaffirs were about to fly, but the king rallied them ; and then they said it was by witchcraft 
and not in fair fight thet their hero was killed. A general battle took place, and the fourth minister 
and 130 Arabs wero wounded. But the prophet touched them with his hands and they were at once 
healed. Suddenly the Arabs fled, for in the front rank of the Kaffirs were kings, and when they were 
killed the Arabs began to rifle their gems, upon which the Kaffirs sent volleys of rockets [1] amongst them. 
Алс there was another reason. The prophet's first minister, Abo-Bakr-Siddik said: — ‘The eriemy 
are aumberlesa ; whereupon 8,000 of the prophet’s army fled, Four thousand were left, and of these 
only 1,000 fought, the others merely looking on, One said :—Wo are 4,000 while they are five lakhs : 
we will have to ran.” Bat a voice from Heaven said :—Despair not ! Let them be ten lakhs,” Again 
they fought, but at last they began to fly. Then Eblis, assuming the form of the second minister, said :— 
“Hc ye Arabs! Fly for your lives! You are in a boundless ocean of sorrow. There is no escape. 
but in’ flight. The prophet is killed. Is there battle without a king?" The prophet's army. 
fled, and there were bat seven persons left, and of these, four were the ministers, These ran to the 
propaet and said :—“We are but seven persons against more than four lakhs. What can we do ?" 
Ther the prophet raised his bands towards heaven, lifted his eyes and prayed. He put on his armour 
and rode on his favourite vehicle, The four ministers stood beside him and God commanded 2,000 
angels to descend at once to help the prophet. They came, looking like young men; their coats 
were white and their turbans were black. The earth shook as they alighted. They stood on 
4 sides and ordered the ministers to fight. All fought bravely and the enemy began to fly. - The 
propket asked a minister to recall his army. Patel suid :—“Where oan they be found? Call 

“ehem |” The sound was carried by the air to the ears of the army, and they returned and begged 
tor Pardon, saying Eblis had deceived them. Laying their swords to their stomachs, the soldiers 
seid they would kill themselves if not pardoned. An angel from God said they had spoken the 
truth. The ministers of the king said :— “We cannot defeat the Arabs, The four ministers of the 
prophet are invincible.” They caused опг swords to fall, and their horses ran over our heads like 
lightning. They killed forty to our one. Three lakhs of our army ate slain.” Women and children 
dashed their heads on the ground and said to the king :— '* Our husbands, fathers and brothers are 
killed : send us home." 


The king ordered them to be fed, Then he mounted lis war horse, and dressed in his brightest 
gems went out and challenged the prophet. The prophet sent а man Vazir to meet him. The 
king xilled him and four others. A young warrior, Jaffari, with the prophet’s permission went to 
meet Him. It was the day after his wedding, and he was 16 years old. The king cut him together 
with kis horse in pieoes in the twinkling of an eye. One of his ministers told the king to go back ; 
ho wocld fight in his stead and kill 12,000 Arabe, The Arabs seid:— “ There is no devil equal to 
him. With one blow Һе will Kill-1,000 of us.” The prophet sent Abdulla’ but the Кай out him 
1n pieces, His brother Abdul Keriva went out, and he too was killed, No more Arabs ventured. 


Being no more coming to meet him, he returned to his tent, and his wife said, “ Where is the 
head of АБ?” He replied :— “I will give it to you to-morrow,” She asked :—" Is Ali.100 cubits 
high?’ “May ‘be so. There is no such warrior in the prophet’s army.” “Do not approach or 
touch mes I will not be your wife until you bring the head of Ali.” He was furious, and rushed out 
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calling, “Ho ye prophet! Send me your best man, or your whole .army;” and he beat the ground, 
The prophet said :— “God will give special benefits to whoever kills this wreteh. I guarantee it.” 
An Amir went and was killed at onoe, The Kaffir cried :— “Where are your bravo mon? Кана? 
Suvar? Sayid? Where is the brave Talhat? Where is Abu Bakr? Where is Omar? 
Where is the world-renowned Ali? My heart beats like the waves of ocean to fight the tiger-like 
Ali. Oh Muhammad ! where is your God 1” An Arab, Athusamed, leaped forward but the Kaffir 
took him by the leg and dashed him to the ground. 


Then the prophet said :—-“ Where is Imam Ali ?”' “ Не is fighting on the hill” | * Let 500 
take his place and send him here," He eame. The prophet prayed. The Kaffir sskod :— “ Oh 
beautiful youth, who are you?” He replied :—— “Imam Ali,” The Kaffir said :— “ You are his slave. 
Send him to me and save your life” They fought for 8 days. On the 4th day Ali said:— 
“Embrace the prophet's faith or I killyou.” The Kaffir said:— “ You arebrave, No one else could ` 
have fought me for 8 days.” The Kaffir's wife watched the fight from a hill and sent her head dress 
by a slave, saying, “ Out off the head of Ali, and smear this cloth with his blood, or never come near 
me again.” Then they fought desperately for six days, On the seventh day Ali made a noise which 
shook the earth and the sky. The Kafür was stunned, and Ali cut off his head. The prophet asked 
what was the army doing, and Ali replied it was standing still and the Kaffir army had fled. 


The prophet ordered the dead to be counted, and it was found that 1,000 Ashabis had been slain. 
The Кага told their king :— “For one of them that we kil] they kill 1,000. They believe they ge 
to Heaven and do not fear death, Let us make peace, Our gods have not holped us, They hare 
killed our brave men by witchoraft,” The king was sad, and threw his crown on the ground, A 
vassal asked permission and went to the batile-fleld calling for the bravest of the prophet's men to meet 
bim, An Arab went out, and the king killed him. Then the prophet ordered Imam Ali to fight the 
king. The king wounded him, but Ali mounted his horse and they fought for 22 hours, At night 
they separated. Again they met. At night Ali said:— “ Oh king ! do not lose your life: join the 
fourth religion.” If you do, you will gain Heaven.” The king seid :— “If you cufeat me, I will 
join your faith. Let us dismount and fight with our hands, · If you are victorious I will join you.” 
They wrestled, АН caught the king by his belt and was about to throw him when be called out, “І 
am defeated: do not throw me.” Ali took him to the prophet and the merciful prophet embraced 
him, and told him the secret of his faith. Seeing this the Kaffir army fied. E 


The king wrote and oollected 80,000 more soldiers and ordered them to fight. They challenged 
the Arabs А leader of the Кага wounded an Arab, but the prophet gently touched his wounds and 
healed them. ‘There was a general battle and neither side prevailed. Meanwhile the prophet retired 
alone to а tree a mile distant to pray, A Kafîr approached stealthily to kill him, and raised his 
sword. In an instant, there was а wall of fire protecting the prophet, and the Kaffir was aghast, 
The prophet finished his prayers and smiled, saying :— ч Ho king ! fear not, but come before me.” 
He came, and begged the prophet’s mercy, and embraced his faith, and at once fought against the 
Kaffirs [aie]. The king was alarmed and sent а larger army to seize the prophet and his fourth 
minister, Ali. | 

There was a combat between Shaibath aad Rabiyath for £ days and neither prevailed, The 
prophet prayed to God, and an eagle carried off the turban of Shaibath the Kafr. Then Rabiyath 
cat off his head. А magie square in his turban had protected him. It wag the Angel Gabriel who, in 
the form of an eagle, carried off his turban. The Kafir army then fled in: great fear. The king rallied 
his men, &nd a dreadful battle ensued. Vor five days and nights it lasted. The Arabs were nearly over- 
oome, when the prophet at the door of his tent prayed to God :— “Oh God, E never began anything 
without your command. Itis said in the Koran that God helps those who carry out His commands, 
Give courage and strength to my soldiers. We cannot fight the Kaffirs who are coming like dark 


9 The Mippilaa call their religion the “ Fourth Veas.” 
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clouda." God granted the strength of 1,000 lions i to Aii, Sad to aid the ee the strength of from 
4 to 40 lions. For seven days the battle lasted, and still the Kaffira did not mre way. Then the 
fourth minister made a sound which shook the earth and the skies, the soa and the hille. The Kaffiis 
became deaf and blind. The Kaffirs fled, and after them their king. The Arabs pursued and killed 
many. Then they returned to camp. Опе Arab did not return, for he had gone to find the enemy's 
hiding place. 


The prophet asked how many were Killed. His minister replial:— “Three thousand.” у Such 
_ in the will of God. They will obtain paradise.” Не then asked :— “How many Kafürs?" His 
minister said: — “(tod alone can say." Ordering the corpses to bo buried he enquired where the 
Kaffir's army lay hidden. The Kaffirs had taken shelter in the fort of а friendly kiug. The prophet 
ordered the spoil to be counted, and ‘sent all the gold to a fort to bo there watched; and be eom- 
manded his army to march against the fort Fayif. The fort was taken, and the king wus captured. 
Imam Ali offered the captive king the prophet’s faith, or death. His offer was scorned, and he raind 
his sword to strike the king, when the prophet said :— “He is а king, and mnst uot be killed." The 
prophet had his chains removed and let him free to go where he pleased, This act of mercy moved 
the king to tears. He fell at Muhammad's fect, and embraced Мв ee The prophet thereupon 
restored to him aff his wealth and possessions, 
Note.—In conclusion I acknowledge with gratitude the invaluable assistance in translation given 
me by Mr. T. Kannan of Oalicut. 


THE ASA DI WAR, A MORNING PRAYER OF THE SIKHS. 


BY M. MACAULIFFB. 
NOTE. 


Ir is said that Guru Nanak on going to Pûk Pattan in the Рап}Ь to meet Shêkh Brahm, 
etherwise called Farid Sani, or Farid the Second, was asked to give religions instruction, and 
zn reply composed the greater poition of the slóks and peuzis of the hymns known under the name 
of Ава dt War. Some of tle remaining hymns wer: composed by Guru Angad, the second 
Bikh Guru, The Ásd dt Wér is repeated by religious Si chs after the Jupjî чие Hasdrê dé 
Ghabd as a morning divine serrioe. 


= The word War originally meant a dirge for the care slum in battle, then it meant any song - 
cf praise, and in this collection it means God's praises generally. Wárs were composed in stanzas 
called paurts, [тегу ladders, which were sung or chanted by professional minstrels. In the Granth ~ 
Bib, pauris always follow slóks. A elk is а verso written in {mitation of the Sanskrit measure so 
Called. ! j 


The sixth Guru is said to have written in the Granth Sahat, asa preface to this collection, that 
i: should be sung to the air of “ Tunda As RAjd. 1 
ASA DI WAR. 
There is bat one God whose name is true, the Creator, devoid of fear and ай 
immortal, unborn, self-existent ; by the favor of the Guru,? Е 
Guru Nanak (Rag Аза). 


This Wr includes 54. The бы also were written by the first Guru, und should be sung to 
the air óf Tundê As Raja. 


1 As, won of Chitrbir, was a holy prince against whom а false charge had been preferred by his lascivious step- 
mother, which led to his hands and feet being out off as punishment. Опе of the many Oriental versions of the 
оту of Potiphar's Wife, 

2 Guru Porsháã — See my translation of the Japjt foc another interpretation of “brsc words, 
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Blók f. 
Guru Малай. 
‚ Lam a sacrifice to my Guru а hundred times а day, 
Who withoot any delay made demi-gods out of men. 


< Guru Angad. ` 


Were a hundred moons to rise, and a thousand suns to mount the sky, 
Even witli-such light there would be appalling darkness without the Guru. 


‚ Guru Nanak. 


“Nanak, they who very ‘clever in their own estimation think not of the Guru, 

Shall be left like spurious sesames in a reaped field. 

They shall be left in the field, saith N&nak, without ап owner: . 

The ehe may even bear fruit sod flower, but they shall be as ashes within their bodies, 


' Panpi I. 


(xod Himself created the world and Himself gave names to TS 

He made Mayê“ by His power ; seated He beheld His work with delight. - 

О Creator, Thou art the Giver ; being pleased Thou bestowest and practisest kindness 
Thou knowest all things; Thou gives and takest life with a word, 

Seated Thou didst behold Thy work with delight, . 


пок II. 
. Guru Nanak. 
True are Thy regions and true Thy universes; ' 
True Thy worlds and true Thy creation; 
Troe Thine acts and all Thy thoughts; 
True Thine order and trne Thy court; 
True Thy command and true Thy bebest ; 
Trne Thy favor and true Thy signs. 
Hundreds of thousands and millions declare Thee trus, 
True is all Thy power, true all Thy strength; e° 
True Thy praises, true Thy eulogies ; | E 
True Thy might, O true King. І А 
Nanak, true are they who meditate on the True One. 
They who die and are born agatn are the falsest-of the false.“ 
Guru Nínah.! ; 
Great is His glory whose name is greet ; 
Great is His glory whose justice is true ; 
Great is His glory whose seat is immovable ; 
Great is His glory who understandeth our utterances ; 
Great is His greatness who knoweth all oar feelings ; 
Great is the glory of Him who gireth. without consulting others § 
Great is the glory of Him who is all in all Himself. 
Nanak, his acts cannot be described. 
Whatever He did and hath to do all dependeth ов His own will. 
8 The pauris in this collection are all by B$bá Ninak, so in the original his name is omitted ai their head. 
“ In Sanskrit literature Mays is styled «м4, without a beginning, bence uncreated, bus thi је mod the 
doctrine of the Gurus. To belisve that God did not create Мауй would be to beHeve in a limitation of His power. 
ә Kwate — ale translated, thou givest and tukes life from the body, 
é Kao is hero used as the correlative of эйой, brue. 
T In the original — Mahala I. It ts so written to mark the distinction between the preceding verses, whick are 
aléks, and the following verses, which aro in a different measure, 
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Guru Angad. 
This world is the True One's chamber ; the True One's dwelling is therein, 
Some by His order Не absorbeth in Himself; others by His order Ho destroyeth.* 
Some at His pleasure He withdraweth from mammon ; others He causeth to abide therein. 
“Tt cannot be even told whom He will regenerate. 
Nanak, he to whom God revealeath Himself, is known as holy. 
Pauri II. 
Ninak, God having oteated aiimals recorded their names, and appointed Dharmráj £o 
judge thew ast. 
At His court the real truth is adjudged; He separateth and removeth those who are 
attached to mammon. ` 
There the false find no place : they go to hell with blackened faces. 
"Those who are imbued with thy name тїп; the deceivers lose. 
Ged recorded names and appointed Dharmráj to record acts. 
Blk IL. ` 
| o .. Guru Nanak. 
Wonderfal Thy word, wonderful Thy knowledge ; 
Wonderful Thy creatures, wonderful their species ; 
Wonderful] their forms, wonderful their colors ; 
Wonderful the animals who wander naked; 
Wonderful Thy wind; wonderful Thy water ; 
Wonderful Thy fire which.sporteth wondroualy ; 
Wonderful the earth, wonderful the sources of production ; 
Wonderful the pleasures to which mortals are attached ; 
"Wonderful is meeting, wonderful separation from Thee ; 
Wonderful is hunger, wonderful repletion ; 
Wonderful Thy praises, wonderful Thy eulogies ; 
Wenderful the desert, wonderful the road ; : 
Wonderful Thy nearness, wonderful Thy remoteness ; 
Wonderful to behold Thee present. 
Beholding these astonishing things I remain wondering. 
° Nanak, those who understand them are supremely fortunate. 
Guru Nénah. 


By Thy power we see, by Thyipower we hear, by Thy power we fear, or enjoy khe highest 
happiness ; 

By Thy power were made the nether regions and the heavens; by Thy power all creation ; 

By Thy power were produced the Véds, the Purâna, the Muhammadan books, and by Thy 
power all compositions ; 

By Thy power we eat, drink, and clothe ourselves; by Thy power springeth all affection ; 

„Ву Thy power are the species, genera, and colors of creatures ; by Thy power are the 


animals of the world.* 
By Thy power are virtues; by Thy power are vices: by Thy power are honor and 
dishonor ;1 | 
By Thy power are wind, water, and fire; by Thy power is the earth.11 
* By separating from Himself, 


* Also translated — By Thy power was created aqimate and inanimate nature. 

и Mûm sbhmdn. The latter word is for cpim4a, as so often in ihe Granth S4Mb, Compare mda ablimén madd 
эс ofeah mata. He who hath regard for honor or dlahonor fs not & holy man. (Brf Rdg Guru Arjan, $8; seo also 
FH dare Katr, 1.) 

п Dharit bhak, I is probably unnecessary to translate the word EAE, 
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Every thing existeth by Thy power ; Thou art the omnipotent Creator ; Thy name is the 
holiest of the holy. 

Baith Nanak, Thou beholdest and pervadest all things subject to Thy command: Thou art 
altogether unrivalled. | 


Panpi III. 


Han having enjoyed himself becometh ashes, and the soul passeth AWAY, 

However great and wealthy а man may be, (ke ministers of death throw a chain on his 
neck and take him away. 

There an account of his acta is read ; the Judge on hia seat taketh the account and passeth 
sentence, 

Such a man shall find no place of shelter ; when he is beaten, who will hear his cries Р 

Man, blind that thon art, thou hast wasted thy life.' 


Blok IV. 
Guru Nának. 


In fear? the winds and breezes ever blow ; 

In fear flow hundreds of thousands of rivers; 

In fear fire performeth its forced labor ; 

In fear the earth is pressed by its burden; 

In fear Indar!? moveth headlong: in fear sitteth Dharmráj at God's gate ; 

In fear is the sun, in fear the moon ; they travel millions of miles without arriving at an: 

end ; 

In fear are the Sidhs, the Budbas, the demigods, and the Naths ; in fear are the atars and 
the firmament ;14 

In fear are wrestlers, very mighty men and dirine heroes ; 

In fear cargoes of men come and go, А 

God bath destined fear for every опе 18 М№ пак, the Formless One, the True, is alone 
withoat fear. 


Guru Ndnak. 


Nanak, the Formless One is without fear ; all the Râmas were dust. ` 

How many stories there are of. Krishpa! how many Vêds and religious compositions [15 е 

How many beggars danoe, and fall, and again beat time! 

Actors enter the market place and draw forth their appliances ;17 " 

Kings and queens sing and utter nonsense ;!* 

They wear ear-rings worth hundreds of thousands, and necklaces worth hundreds of 
thonsanda.)? 

The body on which they are worn, O Nênak, shall become ashes. | 

Divine knowledge is not sought in mere words; to speak concerning it were аз hard as 
iron; 

If one be so destined, he obtaineth it; skill and orders are useless theresur. 


21 The fear of God is, of course, meant. їз The god of the firmament. 
16 Aling_-- from the Sanskrit ddégex, Tho phrase is also translated — In fear is the tirmament extended. 
_ Y ffierally, God hath written the dostiny of fear on the heads of all. 
1# Fiehdr — seo above lak IN., Kudrat sarb vichtr, Also tranalated — How many expound the Véds! 
1? Kadi bésdr — also translated — draw a erowd around them, 
1º Hol, 4! оар — literally, speak of the upper and lower regions. Al ран is applied to the language put into 
- tha mouths of demons in Sanskrit dramas, N * 


19 Lakh fakiûk. Takî is really а double pice, or about a halfpenny of English money, bui in the plural it 
- means muneyin general, 7 
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Paurî IV. 


- If the Kind One look with kindness, then is the true Guru obtained. 


The soul hath wandered through many births, and now the true Guru hath cammeunicated 
the Word. 

There is no benefactor so great as the true Guru; hear this, all ye people. 

By meeting the true Gorn who hath removed pride from his heart, and who preachsth 
the truest of the true, . 

The True One is obtained. 


Slôk V. 


Let all the gharís be your milk-maide, and the pahars® your Kyishpaa and Gopáls 43! 

Let wind, water, and fire be your jewels ; and the moon and sun yoor avatars ; 

The whole earth your stage properties and vessels, which are all entenglements, 

Nanak, those who are devold of divine knowledge are robbed; the minister of denth hath 
devoured them, 


Guru Nénak., 


The disciples play, the Gurus dance, 

Bhake their feet, and roll their heads, 

Dust flicth and falleth on their hair ;# 

The audienoe seeing it laugh and go home, 

For the sake of food the performers beat time, 

And dash themselves on the ground, 

The milk-maids sing, Kyishnas sing, 

Вїїйв and royal Râmas sing. 

Fearless is the Formlees One, whose name is true, 

And whose creation is the whole world. 

"The worshipers on whom God bestoweth kindness worship Him ; 
Pleasant is the night for those who long for Him in their heart, 
By the Guru's instruction to his disciples this knowledge is obtained, 
“That the Kind One saveth thoss on whom He looketh with favor. 
Oil presses, spinning-wheels, hand-mills, potter's wheels, 
Plates?! whirlwinds, many and endless, 

Tops, churning-staves, countless% 

Birds tamble and take no breath. 

Men pat animals on stakes and swing them round. 

O Nanak, the tumblers are innumerable and endless. 

In the зате way ihoss bound in entanglements are swung round ; 
Every one danoeth according to his own acts— 

Those who dance and laugh shall weep on their departure; 

They cannot fly or obtain supernatural power. 

Dancing aad jumping are mental recreations; 

Minak, those who have fear in their hearts have also love. - 


9 Theyhart, a measure of tine for whieh there is no English word, is twamig-iro sad a half minutes, Three 
hours паке а pahar. Я 7 

31 Gepáls are hardsmen among whom Egishpa used to sport, 

3? Jhátáisa woman's head of hair. The actors, who in India are all men, wear female wigs. 

зз Bhief, literally, dewy, when the atmosphere is calm and the head not exeessive. 

и Thal — plates poised on a stick and spun round, А 

9 ÁngdÀ ; some explain this to mean buffaloes which tread out com, 
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- Pauri V. 


Thy name is the Formless : by repeating it san goeth not to hell. 

The soul and body are all Thine : what Thou givest man esteth : to say aught else wors 
waste of words. 

Tf thou desire thine advantage, do good acts and be lowly. 

Even though thou stave-off old age, it will come to thee in the еи of death, 

None may remain when his measure is full. 


Slók VI. 


The Musalmans praise the Sharift, read it, and rofleet on it; 

Bui God's servants are they who employ themselves in His service in order to behold Him. 

The Hindus praise the Praised One whose appearance and form are incomparable ; 

"They bathe in boly streams, perform idol-worabip” and adoration, use?* copious incense of 
sandal. 

Those who are Jôgis meditate on God the Creator, whom they call the Unscen, 

Whose form is minute, whose name is tho Bright One, and whois the measure of their 
bodies? . 

In the minds of the generous contentment is produced in their desire to give. . 

Others give, but ask & thousand fold more, and and still want the world to honor them, 

Why mention thieves, adalterers, porjurers, evil and sinfol men? | 

Sereral depart from here after eating what they had amassed in previous births ; 21 shall 
they have any business whatever in (hs nowt world ЁЗ 

The animals which live in the water, dry land, the fourteen worlds, and all arestian == 

What they say Thou alone knowest ; for them too Thou carest. 

Baith Nânak, the saints hunger to praise Thee; the true Name is their apago 

In everlasting joy they abide day and night: may I obtain the dust of the feet of such 
virtuous wen ! 

Guru Manek and Shékh Brahm discussed the question of the disposal of the dead. 
It is believed the Bhekh maintained that a man who was buried wonld go to hell. 


Guru Nénak, 


The asbes of tho MusalmAn fall into the potter's olod ; 
Vessels and bricks are fashioned from them ; they cry out as they burn. 


“The poor ashes burn and weep, and sparks fly from them. e° 
Nanak, the Creator who made the world, knoweth ‘whether tt ts бейет ы bs burned от 
buried. 
Pauri vi, 


Without the true Guru none hath found God ; without the true Guru none hath found God. 

God bath put Himself into the true guru; He hath made manifest and proclaimed this, 

Salvation is over obtained by meeting the trus Guru who hath banished worldly lore from 
within him. 

Best are the meditations of him who hath fired his mind on the True One: 

He hath found the Giver of life to the world. 


E‏ ب 

* Paisi -goilsagr&in measure. 

X Arthas This word not only means worship, but the ido] thas is worshiped. 

м Boma, suppose bir to be в noun meaning the Hnis Hindus draw on the ground to enclose cooking places, witht 
"which dthers are noi admitted. 

*9 Bun, Ktaraly, void. eempare the Greek celAcy, hollow, from whioh the Latin cel, hearen, was obtained, 

®, I$ wil] be observed hero that the jogia have a different conception of God from the Hindus, 

п And вате done nothing meritorious in this birth. 

зз This verse is also translated — Several depart from here aftar spending what they possessed ; had they aay 
раг business in this werid? 

зз TRU jard, wi И gás — The Hindus are burnt, the Musatmans are buried.— Kabir, Soreth, 1. - i 
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Blók VII. 


In pride man cometh, in pride he departeth ; 
In pride is man born, m pride doth he die ; 
In pride he giveth, in pride he taketh ; 
In pride he earneth, in pride he spendeth; 
In pride man becometh true or false ; 
In pride man meditateth evil or good ; 
In pride he goeth to hell or heaven ; 
In pride he rejoiceth, in pride he mourneth ; 
In pride he becometh filthy, in pride he is cleansed ; 
In pride man loceth his casto nnd race; 
In pride is the ignorant, in pride is the clever шап; 
In pride one knoneth not the value of deliverance or salvation; 
In pride іч mammon and in pride its effect on “he heart; 
In pride are animala created. 
When pride is queuched, God's gate is seen. 
Withont divine kuowledge mau worrieth himself by talking. 
Nanak, the Commander hath thus ordained it ; 
As man regardeth God, so God regardeth bim.*$ 
Guru Андай. 
It is the nature of pride that it produceth prida.” 
This pride is & trammel which subjecteth man to repeated transmigration. 
What is the origin of pride, and by what device shall it depart Р - 
For pride it is ordained that mau wander sooording to his previous acts. 
Pride is a chronic disease, but there is also a medicine for it in the heart, 
. If God bestow His grace, man shall avail himself of the guru’s instruction ; 
Saith Nanak, hear, O ye men, in this way tronble shall depart. 


Pauri VII. 


They who have meditated on God as the truest of the true, have done real worship and 
5 are contented ; - 

They have refrained from evil.” done good deeds, and practised honesty. 

They Rave lived on a litte com and water, and burst the entanglements of the world. 

Thou art the great Bestower; ever Thou givest gifts which increase a quarter fóid. 

Those who have magnified the great God have found Him. 


Slôk VIII. 


Men, trees, the banks of sacred stréams, clouds, fields, 
Islands, peoples, countries, continents, the unirerse, 
The sources of production from eggs, саше, the earth, and perspiration. 
Lakes, mountains, animale — O Nanak, God knoweth their condition. 
Капак, God having created animals taketh саге of them all. 
WWW rem 
» Hanh — literally, egoism, 
S Also translated — 
(a) Treat men according to their acts. 
. (b) Treas others as thou wouldsi be treated thyself. 
7* Literally — that 1$ performeth works of pride. эт Literally — Мате not put their feet into evil. 
79 Compare Guru Angad — 
“© N&nab, chiutá mat karts ; ohintá Tish АН 
Jal mah jan! wpdiáà ; tinta DAL r'jtd'i, - - 
Nanak, be not anrious ; anxiety is for Him 
Who oreated animals iz the water; to them also He gireth their daily food” 


e 
c 
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The Oreator who created the world hath to take thought for it also. 

It is the same Creator who made the world who taketh thought for it. 

"To Him be obeisance, blessings be on Him! His court is imperishable. 

Nanak, without the true Name what is a sacrificial mark? what a sacrificial thread f 


Quru Nának, 


Man may perform hundreds of thousands of good acts and deeda, hundreds of thonsands 
of approved charities, 

Hundreds of thousands of penances at sacred places, sahaj 35179 in the wilderness, 

Hundreds of thousands of braveries, and part with his life in the conflict of battle ; 

He may study hundreds of thousands of Vêds and works o! divine knowledge and 
meditation, and read the Padus — 

Nanak, these devices would be of no avail ; true is the mark of destiny.to 

The Creator who made the world hath decreed transmigration. 


Paupi VIII. 


Thou alone art the true Lord who hath diffused the real truth. 

He to whom Thou givest obtaineth truth, and he then practiseth it. 

Man obtaineth truth on meeting the true guru in whose heart the trath dwelleth. 
Tbe fool knoweth not truth, and hath wasted his life by obstinsoy. 

Why hath he осше into the world? 


Slók IX. 
Guru Nanak, 


A man may load carts with books; he may load men with books to tale with him ; 
Books may be put on boats, aud pits be filled with them. 
A man may read books for months, he may read them for years ; 
He may read them for life, he may read them while he has breath — 
Nanak, only one word, God's sams, wonld be of account; all else would be the senseless 
discussion of pride, 
Guru Ndnah. 


The more one reedeth and writetb, the more he is tormented ; 

The more one wandereth on pilgrimages, the more he babbleth ; 

"The more religious garbs man weareth, the more discomfort he causeth hig body. 

Bear, O my soul, the result of thine own acts. 

He who eateth not corn! hath lost the relish of fa, 

Men suffer much pain tbrough their attachment to mammon. 

Those who wear not clothes suffer terribly day and night. 

Man ruineth himself by perpetual silence ; how oan he who aleepeth in ignorance be awaked 
without a Guru. 

Even though man go bare-footed, he must still: suffer for his own acts,43 

If a man eat filth, and put ashes on his head, 

The blind fool loseth respect ; without the Name he obtaineth no abiding place. 

The ignorant man who dwelleth in the wilderness and at burial and cremation grounds, 
knoweth not God and shall afterwards repent. 

» Baked 6g, in contradistinotion to the А «th fág of the Aphorisms of Patanjali, means keeping the mind fixed 


on God Ses Manni Singh's Life of Guru Nanak, 
© Karm— also translated — God's grace, 


"і Бетега fakirs do not eai corn, some, go naked, some practise perpetual silence, some go barefooted, some eat 
ЯНЬ, eto., eta. E 

© The Gylris generally translate — If a man go barefooted, e fs merely suffering for his sina, The word 
upétóna is derived from кран shoes, and бубояд to leave off. 


з Morri ıa where a sainily Bindu's body от asbes repose; wastes із а cremation ground. 


' 
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He who meeteth the true Guru and fizeth God's name in his heart, obtaineth comfort. 
Nának, he on whom God looketh with favor obtaineth Him. 


He becometh free from hopes and fears, and destroyeth his pride by means of the Word. 


Pauri IX. 


The saints, O Lord, please Thy heart, adorn Thy gate, and hymn Thy praises. 
Nanak, they who are outside Thy favor, find no entrance and wander in many Sirths, 
Some know not their origin, and have an inordinate opinion of themselves. 

І am a singer of low oaste; others call themselves of high caste, 

I only beg of those who meditate on Thee, É 


Blók X. 
Guru Мамай. 


False are Kings, false their subjects, false the whole world ; 

Falso are mansions, false pelaces, falso those who dwell therein ; 

False is gold ; false silver ; false he who weareth them ; 

False the body ; false raiment ; false peerless beauty ; 

False husbands ; false wives ; they pine and waste away. 

Man who is false, loveth what is false, and forgetteth the Creator. 

With whom contract friendship ? ТН whole world passeth away. 

False is sweetness ; false honey ; in falsehood shiploads are drowned. 

Nânak uttereth supplication —exeept Thee, O God, everything is thoroughly false, 
Guru Малай. ° 

Man is then known as true when trath is in his heart ; 

When the filth of falsshood departeth, man washeth his body clean. 

Man is then known as true when he beareth love to the True One ; 

When man heareth the name and réstraineth his mind, he shall then attain the door of 

salvation, 

Man shall thon be known as true when he knoweth the true way ; 

Having prepared the field of the body, put into it the seed of the Creator. 

Man shall then be known as true when he receiveth true instruction ; 

Let man know mercy to living things and perform some works of charity. 

Man shall then be known as true, when he dwelleth in the pilgrimage of his heart ; 

Let man after enquiry from the true guru rest and abide іж Ais own heart | 

Truth is the medicine for ali ; it removeth and washeth away sin. 

Nának maketh supplication to those who are in possession of truth, 


Peuri X. 


Be mine the gift of the dust of the saints fest: MT obtain it D ШАП apply itio шу 
forehead. 

Forsake false oovetousness ; concentrating thy mind meditate on the Unseen One. 

Thou shalt obtain a reward in proportion ta what thou hast dóne. 

If it have been so allgtted from the beginning, man shall obtain the dust of the sints feet 

Rain not thyself with scant service,“ - 





4 Also translated — I beg fer а sight of those who meditaçe on Thee, Я 
*5 Nin rem mon сало — also translated — when one’s mind bssomeih happy efter hearing the Name. 
4 Compare — Оой М bhagif baist uttarasi part? How shall he of seant servico be saved? —Gaurt Kebir, 15. 
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Slók XI. 
Guru Nénak: 


There is a dearth of truth ; falsehood prevaileth ; the blackness of this age maketh mon 
demons, 
Those who here sown the seed have deperted with honor ; how can half seed germinate + 
If the seed be whole, it will germimate in the proper season. 
Nanak, unbleached cloth cannot be dyed without a base. 
_ If the body bo put into the vat of foar, modesty be made ita base, 
` And it be dyed with devotion, О Nãnak, there will not be a trace of falsehood in it. 
Guru Nánek. 
Greed and sin are ruler and village accountant ; falsehood is master of the mint. 
Luat, his minister, summoneth and examineth men, and sitieth in judgment on them. 
The subjects are blind and without wisdom, and satisfy the judge's greed with bribes, 
Gyânts dance, play musical instruments, disguise, and decorate themselves; - 
They shout aloud,” sing of battles, and heroes’ praises, 
Fools oall themselves pandits and with tricks and cavilling love to amass wealth. 
Pretended religious men spoil their religious acts, and yet want the door of salvation ; 
They call themselves continent, and leave their houses and homes, уві they know not 
the way, 
Every one is perfeot to himself: no one admitteth himself wanting. \ 
If the weight of honor be put into the scale, then, Nênak, man shall appear properly 
weighed. А 
Guru Nának. 
Man's evil beoometh known, O Náünak ; the True Que seeth all. 
Every one maketh endeavors, but it is only what the Creator doeth that taketh place, 
Caste hath no power in the next world: there is a new order of beings. 
Those whose accounts are honored are the good. 
Pauri XI. 
Those whom Thou didst so destine from the beginning meditate on TÃse, O Lord, m. 
There is nothing in the power of creatures ; O God, it is Thou who hast created thge 
different worlds, 
Some Thou blendest with Thyself; others Thou leadest astray from Thee. , 
Thou art known by the favor of the guru, through whom Thou revealest Thyself. 
Those who know Thes are easily absorbed in the True One, 
. S16k XII. 
Guru Малай. 
Pain is medicine, worldly pleasure is a disease ; where there is suck pleasure, there is no 
desire for God. с 
Thou art the Doer, 1 do nothing; if I try to do anything, it cometh to nothing. 
І ат a sacrifice unto Thee; Thou abidest in Thine omnipotence : 
Thine end-caunot be seen. 
Thy light pervadeth creatures; creatures are contained iu Thy light; Thou fillest 
inanimate and animate creation,” . 
Thou art the true Lord; beautiful is Thy praise ; he who uttereth it is saved. 
А Nanak uttereth the words of the Oreator ; what is to be done God continueth to do. 
41 Unchà KORA, The Kúkis, a sect of Sikhs, translate this — The Xükis are exalted, 


43 Suwasag = so wafégt, it shall be known. 
* Akal kalá— also translated — Thy power (1014) is inoonosivable (a not, aad baled to know), The words, 


however, present great difficulty, and no two gyásu agree sa to their interpretatson. 
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Guru Angad. 


The Jôgis deem it their duty to acquire divine knowledge, the Dráhmans to read the Vêds, 
The Kbatrts to exereise bravery, the Südras to work for others ; 

But the highest duty of all is to repeat the name of the one God. 

He who knoweth the secret of this 


. Is a bright God himself, and Nanak is his slave. 


Guru Angad. 


There is one God, the God of all gods, the Supreme God of souls. 
He who knoweth the secret of tbe soul and of God, 
Is a bright God himself, and Nênak is his slave. 


Guru Nánah. 


Water remaineth if confined in a vessel; buč it cannot remain without a vessel, 8 

The mind controlled by divine knowledge is restrained; buf without а Guru there can be 
no divine knowledge. ` 

Ращі XII. ` 

If the literate and the illiterate are vicious, the latter are not punished. 

As man acteth so shall he be described. 

Play not such a game as shall bring thee defeat on arriving at God's court. 

The literate and the illiterate shall be judged hereafter ; 

The obstinate shall bs punished in the next world. 


(To be continued.) 





SONGS SUNG BY THE LAMBADIS. 
BY F. FAWORTT. 


Tma Lambadis, Brinjáris, or Sugális, as they are variously called in the Madras Presi 
. атэ well known and need no introduction to the readers of this Journal. It cannot, however, be kaid 
` fiat much is known about them racially, and it has not yet been determined whether they, the 
gipaies, are identical with the gipsies of Europe. Here are some of their songs. The ons 
given are free renderings, as I experienced difficulty in arriving ata reasonably correct renderi 
of the songs, since-there oocur words in them of which no one can explain the meaning. Some of 
tha songs themselves and many of the words are not in the least understood by the singers. 


The following six Songs now given were taken down by Mr. P. Rama Rao from the mouths of five 
women of the Lambádi tandés encamped at Rátibhivi Vanká, Rayadürg Taluk, Bellary District, 
ducing 1900. Their names wore: Chivalt, aged 80; Lachhmf, aged 40; Gojjt, aged 25; Miki 
agad 20; Ваші, aged 30. 


Bong No. I. 
Вата bi chelé Lachumang bi cheld sêb chelen&hár, 
Jammakh khêlê rágô ragajhado Raja 1 
Maré maragala namar Sîtêtê bovi kevadê. 
Bg ransjhado raja ! 


—_ OO M À—À— ——— 
® Also translated — The Jogis speak of divine knowledge, ths Brihmans of ihe Vedas ; 


The Khairis of beavery, the Sádras of working far others, 
АП that thay speak is concerning the ons God, 


a Water cannot remain without a rema. Comece — Ин bind Jol na Шо. бане Kable. 
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Translation, 


Bama is gone, Lachhmaga (his ыйы уч pono ан py doomed to go (s e., die). 

Let us therefore play the jolly play of a Raja! 

He chased and beat an illusory autelope, but the animal did not die. He chased the buck 
for Sîtê (bis wife) who was fragrant with the sweet «mell of the »nake-flower. 

Let us therefore play the jolly play of a Raja! 

Note. — This song relates to a well known incident in the Ráméyoma. Rama, Віга and 
Lacilunana saw in the forest what appeared tó be a golden antelope. Sftê wished for it, and Кала 
chased it. Lachhmana followed him, and. before the brother» returned, liàvaps king of ihe 
1:4 Къала, abducted Sita. * 


Bong No. II. 
Ansa dappé válókó lamb! lambt dhàti | ётё kaniyan dékan. Dab chálâde. 
Aasé dappê valéké tángemá ‘têdê | tûrê thàdana dfkan valémé rasiyá. Bhyé ' Bháyerê : 
Амь dappê vûlêkû hátêma kóradá | fssê koradámó dékav&lémó rasiyé.- Dab chál&de. 
Ãraê dapp vàlékü kadimA kanajôru | vuna dêka valin&rasiy& Dab chálédé. 


ranslation. 


The loin-cloth of a rich man is too long, seeing his earring [beat dram] ; 

On the logs of а rich man there are silver chains, seeing which І am enamoured, [»poken] 
Bhyé! ВЫуеё ! 

On the wrists of а rich man there are silver bracelets, seeing which I am enamoured ; beat 
drum and lets us play. 

On the waist of а rich man there is ж silver thread, secing which I am a beat 
drum and let us play. 


Song No. III. 


Abdu yûlûrê Malin | Abdu yûlrê obôgên (chorus) 
Bayibare ghiru munang ghummaru ghAl| Vôrê májira khádn&hár (chorus). 
МАЦ hindôlbghal | måråjare ghare môlá hindôlôghal (chorus). ` 


Translation. a 


e 
Gauri says to her father: '* Abdu father, in this place (here is) open ground." | 
. In front of His (God's) house, let us meditate or praise Him: drire back Hix бе 


of catile.! 
On the upstairs of Mabár&jà's [house — palace] they have а hanging (or swinging) cradle. Д 
~ gong No. IV. 
Båigemå ghôdôlô mêlalê, Titåråjå, 


Bágemá kanadhéro mêlAlê, Titárájá, 

Bagoma soneri bigemh hasalô môlála, ТТН, 

Bágemá kold& 1614. kadaghari Raja, 

Bigemi mungá 1014, kadhadári Raja, soneri. 
Translation. 


“ O Titárájá, purchase horses in the jungles, 
Purchase thom with the silver waist thread on yonr waist. 
Purchase them with the gold necklace round your neck, 
Purchase them, oh truth-speaking RAja, with the silver bangles on your arms, 
Purchase them with that coral wreath roand your neck.” 2 " 


1 This is considered oue of the sacred services to God, 
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Note. — This is explained thus by the Lambágis: — Titárája, a Lomb&j! Mah&tma (T) went to 
tas forest to find his horses, and was killed by a tiger near Annigere in Mysore, His wife, by a 
коөсіев of second sight, knew of his fate and with ber kinsfolk went to the place, where they found 
bis bones. Those she collected, made a fire and threw herself into it, She sang this song before she 
died. 16 is intended to be in praise of her husband. 

Bong No. V. 

Bud ватёуе Bhaktu pêri | káchà kêrê divalé | karpüra keri artim& | máka mêlåri artim | 

ратапагрщ artim& | chênde sártari artimé | jami máthá егы, 
Translation, ; 

O thou beautiful Goddess! I thy devoted worshipper, approach thee with a camphor- 
lighted &aligharthi and I worship thee with it; I request thee to pour down 
rain ; FINUM ا‎ OMM VAT: I worahip the sun and the moon and tbe 
Mother Earth, 

Note. — A prayer to the Goddess Darga. 
Song No. VI. 

ÁAndhadiy& Upabhavini têrê dirê | gadepar nêbaththu vájê. . 

Andhadiy& aki eadàr Bhavani tard dirê Ы gedapar nébaththn таја, 

Vánjuv& Vupabharâni tard dûrêı vari gid& cadiro Bhavint tard dard | gadapar 
nôbaththu vájê 

"Kübediy& Upabbavéol “тё dirê! сајараг nôbathtim vajé 

И Translation. 

O Bhavânt | a blind man is a£ your door in your presenoe. Во I beat the drum in your 
namo. E 

Cure the eyes of your blind devotee, O Bhavân!! Во I beat the drum in your neme. 

There is a barren woman standing in your presence, O Bhavint ! Make her carry а child 
and stand-in your presence, O Bhavani! Во І beat the drum in your name, 

There is à hamp-backed crooked person in your presence, O Bharán! ! Во I beat the drum 
in your name, 

* ea Noto. — Prayer to the Goddess Bhavint. 


A COMPLETE VERBAL CROS8-INDEX TO YULE'S HOBSON-JOBBON OR 
GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS, 


BY CHARLES PABTRIDGH, M. A. 
(Continued from\p. 367.) 


Cande; ann. 1552: а, ә, Candy, 119, ii, Candie (Sugar); ann, 1627: s.y. Candy (Bu- 
Candoo; ann. 1618: s. ә, Candy (s.), 119, fi. gar-) ; 120, À. 
Candgie ; ann. 1681: г. р, Congee, 190, i. Candied sugar; г, v. Candy (Sugar-), 120, i; 


Cendhar ; ann. 1814: s. р. Candahar (0), 771, ii. | em. 1880 : s, v. Dolly, 249, i. 
Candi; s. э. Candy (Sugar-), 130, 1 ; ann. 1554: | Oandiel; ann. 1598: s, ә, Candy (а), H9, ti. 
&. v, Moorah, 447, i; ann. 1645 and 1726 : | Candies; ann. 1644: э. ». Corge, 197, Я; ann. 


L э, Candy, n. p. 119, ii, - 1807 : `s. v. Garoe, 278, il. А 
Candia; г, vw. Candy (Sugar), 120, i; ann. | Oendil; s. *. Candy (&), 119, ii; anh, 1586: 

1580 and 1736 : а. s. Candy, n. p., 119, i. г. =. Balsotte (a), 504, E, twice; in. 108; 
Candich ; ann. 1666 : s, v. Balaghaut, 38, E. з. o. Candy (1), 119,0. 





gg ———-— —- 
З A copper or brass plate sometimes reambling the figure of a fish on whieh lighted camphor is placed and passed 
wp сай down an image, as in temples or during divine prosessiona. This is called loeally arti, or mangala arti, @ 
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Odpdjer; ann. 1712: s. ә, Hanger, 806, i -~ 


Оаһу n.p.; г. s. 119, ii; ann, 1616: s. o. 
Modellar, 485, i; ann. 1648 : s, v. Modelliar, 


485,1; ann, 1081: s. v. 119, ii. 


Osndy (в); г. ә. 118, il; s. г. Culsey, 216, i, 
s, v, Viss, 789, 1; апп, 1554: г. р. Ganton, 
278, 1, в. ғ. Moorah, 447,1; ann. 1644: s v. 
Corgo, 197, ii, twice ; ann. 1680 : s. р, Doray, 
792, ii; ann. 1710 and 1760: s. р. 120, i; 
ann 1775:8. v. Tical, 699, ii; ann, 1818: 


a. v. Moorah, 447, i. 

Candy [=Sngar-Oandy.]; s. v. Candy (Sugar-), 
120, 1; ann. 1850; г. v. Bengal, 64, ii. 

Candy (Bugar-); s. ».120, i; ann. 1727 : s. ». 
120, i. 

Candy (Sugar); 655, ii, footnote, 

Candy (sugar); ann. 1596 : ғ, ә. Candy (Sugar-), 
130, i. 

Candyan ; г. р. Dissave, 246, i. 

@andyan Kings; s. v. Adigat, 4, i ] 

Candy wine; ann. 1620-80 : s. v. Bucket, 652, ii. 

Cane ; ann, 1880: s. v, Tibet, 699, i. 

Oanel; 13th cant. : s. v. Cubeb, 214, ii. 


Quhell; ann, 1400 : s. v. Zedoary, 747, ii. 
Oanelle; ann. 1506 : s. v. Camphor, 117, i; ann. 


121: e. е. Darcheenee, 788, i; ann. 1090: 
s. 4. Malabethrum, 415, i. | 

Canella grossa; 118, ii, footnote; ann. 1430- 
80: s. v. Malabar, 412, ii, 

Canello; ann; 1870 : & v, Масе (а), 404, ii 

Oane-molasses ; s. u. Arrack, 26, i. 

Canequis; s. э, Guingam, 288, 1. 

Canfora; г. э. Oamphor, 116, ii 

Oanfuri; ann. 1726: г. v, Oamphor, 117, İL 

Canga; s. v. Cangue, 120, ti. 

Cangapúr ; aun. 1500 :. s. v. Oranganore, 22], ii, 

Osng$ ; ann. 1680.: г. v. Conges, 190, ii. 

Сарда ; ann. 1672: s. v, Congeo, 190, i. 

Oangiar; s, v. Hanger, 812, i; ann. 1679: s. v. 
Hanger, 313, i. 

Oangte; b. s. 120, iand ii (8. times), 771, ii; 
ann, 1779, 1797 and 1878 : s. v. 121, i. 

Danhameire; s s. 771, ii, s. v. Moluocas, 824, 
i; aun 1561: s. »..771,ii, 

- Cania müréus ; s. q. Jackal, 828, ii: 

Oanj&r; anu. 1888 rs, w Hanger, 812; ii, 

Canje; ann..1568 : x. v, Congee, 190, i. 

"Oanju; ann. 1578 : s. ә. Congee, 190, i. А 

Canna ; s. ө. Bamboo, 41, i. | | 

Cannabis Indica; s. e. Churros, 169, ii, 

Cannabis indica; s. v. Bang, 45,1, a, v. Gunja, 
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- Cannabis of the Latins; ann. 1578: s. v. Bang, 


45,1 . 
Cannabis sativa; s. v. Gunja, 808, 1. 
Cannameli ; ann, 1348: s. v, Sugar, 655, ii. - 
Oannanors; s.s. 121, i, а, v. -Honore, 821, i, 

г. v. Minicoy, 484, i, s. v. Pudipetan, 556, ii, 

soe 889, i, footnote, 

Cannarins ; ann, 1615: s. v, Oafara, 118, i. 
Canne de sucre ; ann, 1791 : s. #. Punch, 559, ii, 
Cannella; ann. 1848: s, v. Candy (Sugar-), 

180, i; ann. 1480: s. v. Quilon, 570, i; 

ann, 1514 : s. е, Ceylon, 189, i, 

Сайо; ann. 1404 : г. o, Khanum, 818, i. 
Canoa; ann. 1535: s. o. Mangrove, 426, ii; 
ann. 1588 : s, v. Turban, 864, ii; ann, 1618: 
+. v, Orankay, 492, i. . 
Canoe; s. р, Almadia, 10, i, s. v. Baloon, 40, i, 
Osfion; ann. 1404 : s. v. Khanum, 866, ii. 
Oanongo ; s. v. 181, i, 773, i. 
Oanongos ; апп. 1786: г, v, Sheristadar, 626,1. 
Canonor; ann. 1510: s. e. Cannanore, 121, i, 
iwioe. 
Сапоо; ann, 1630: s. ж, Calavance, 110, ii. 
Canoongon ; ann. 1590: s. ж. Oooleurnee, 191, ii. 
Cenooses; ann. 1678: s. v. Prow, 555, ii, 
Canora; ann. 1078 : s, v, Сабага, 118, ii, 
Canorein; ann. 1678: s.v. Hendry Kendry, 

814, i, г. v. Kennery, 866, i. 

Canose ; ann. 1559 : s. c. Poorub, 547, ii. 
Oanonl ; s. v. Kurnool, 379, i. 
Oanow ; ann. 1606: s. v. Prow, 555, i. 


Oanowes; ann. 1579: s. v. Calico, 118, i. e“: 


Cantan р апп, 1540: г, ». Nanking, 472, ii. 
ann. 1560 : s. е, Osyolaque, 196, ii. 

Cantão ; а. v. Canton, 121, ii ; Ann. 1516: s, г. 
Canton, 772, ii, twice; ann. 1517: s. v. 
Ohinchew, 154, i. 


Oantari; .&nn. 1506 and 1510: s. є. Bahar, 


86, i. 

Canteray; s. v. Canteroy, 121, i. 

Üanteroy ; г. v. 181, i, 772, i; ann. 1790 and 
1800 : s. v. 772,1. 

Canter'raia ; ann. 1800; s. v. Oanteroy, 772, i. 

Canton; s. v. 121, ii, 772, i, s. v. Ánanas, 17, 
ii, э, e Bocca Tigris, 76, i, э, v. Bogue, 76, 
ii, s. г. Bombay’ Marine, 78, ii,-s. э. Oamphor, 
116, i, s. v. Ohop, 160, ii, 161, ii, s. ғ. Consoo 
House, 190, ii, s. v. Oumquot, 316, ii, s. v. 
Datchin, 230, i, twice, s. v. Hong, 320, 
Н, з. v. Hong-boat, 321, i, twioe, г. s. Hoppo, 

. 824, i, s. е. Loquot. 897, ii, s. v. Масео. (а), 
408, i,- s. v. Macheem, 405, ii, 409, 1, a * 
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Neelim, 476, i, s. v. St. John's Island (b), 591, 
li, s. v. Sapooa, 599, ii, s. v. Tarega, 685, ii, 
8.0. Campoy, 691, i, 8. v. Pakoe, 691, ii, s. o. 
Souchong, 691, ii, з, ғ. Whampoa, 740, Lsv. 
8t. John's Island (b), 852, ii; ann. 1517: 
s. v. Ühinochew, 154, i; ann. 1852: s. v. 
Pardao, 841,1; ann. 1567 and 1570: s o 
Macao (в), 402, i; ann. 1687: s. v. Bt. 
John's Island (b), 591, ii; ann.1711: s. v. 
Cot, 205, i; ann. 1727: s. v. 191, ii, s. v. 
Hong, 320, ii; ann. 1750-52: s. v. Leechee, 
391,11; ann. 1770 : s. v. Boooa Tigris, 76, ii, 
s. v. Liampo, 898, i, s. v. Whampoa, 740, i 
ann. 1788: s. v, Hong, 821,i; ann. 1856: 
s, ¥. Lorcha, 898, i, twioe ; ann. 1878: s. у. 
Shroff, To, 680, ii; апп, 1888 : з. v. Hoppo, 
-824, d. . 

Cantone; ann. 1552: s. e. S. John's Island 
(b), 852, ii, 

Cantonese ; s. v. Oangye, 130, ii, s. v. Onmahaw, 
786, ii. 

Canton fu ; ann. 1585: s. o. Canton, 121, ii. 

Centonment ; s. v. 121, ii, twice, s.v. Achánock, 
2, ii, s. v. Akyáb, 6, i, s. v. Barrackpore, 58, 
i s. v. Bungalow, 98, i, s. v. Oawnpore, 186, 
i, 4. v. Dinapore, 245, i, twice, s. р. Dumdum, 
254, ii, s. v. Priokly-pear, 554, i, s. v. Ohownes, 
779, ii; ann. 1782: г. o. Black, 74,1; ann. 
1788, 1895 (twice) and 1848 : а ә, 131, ii 

Üenton River;' ann. 1748 and 1750.53 : s. p. 
Senkshall (a), 47, i. 

Cantoo Baboo ; ann. 1788 : s. v. “Baboo, 82, ii, 

“Chasocament ; а, э, Cantonment, 191, ri, 

Салит ; ann, 1619 : s. ғ, Khanum, 866, ii, 

Се»; ann, 1683 : s, 7. Burrampooter, 101, il, 

бао 5. э. Marwáree, 822, ii. | 

soul; ‘ann, 1780: г. о, Cowle, 208, i, 

Cacan ; ann. 1763: s, э. Сотту, 210, i, 
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Omoutchouo; ann. 1850: s. ғ. Oolumbo Boot, 
781, ii. 

Caova; ann. 1580: 

Caress: s. v. 772, ii. 

Oapdeb; ә. ә. Oadet, 107, i. 

Cape [of Good Hope]; s.'v. Apricot, 24,.i. 

Cape gooseberry ; s. р. Tiparry, 708, ii. 

Cape of Good Hope; s. v. Corral, 200, ii. 

Cape Verde; ann. 1501: ғ, v. Anile, 92, i. 

Ospel ; s. v, 121, ii; ann. 1510: s. ». 13], ii. 

Capelan; s. v. 121, ii, 122, і; anv. 1516 and 


1660 : s. o. 122, і. 
Oépelan ; ann. 1850: г. ә. Oapelan, 198.1. . 
Capelangam ; ann. 1585: s. р. Capelan, 132, i, 
Oapell; ann, 1498: s. 0. Oapel, 191, iis: | 
Capellan ; ann. 1510: s. v, Capelen, 182, 4. 
Oapha; ann. 1486 : .s. v. Firinghes, 799,7, . 
Caphala ; ann. 1678: .s. v. Cafija, 109, i, ғ. м 

Julibdar, 857, ii. 


8. v. Coffee, 179, i, ; 


Caphe; ann. 1623 and 1088; г. т. Coffee, 


179, ii. 
Oaphir ; ann. 1078: s. o. Seedy, 610, i. 
Caphura; ann, 540: s. о, Camphor, 116, ji. 
Ospillarius ; e. э, Ві таг, 40, ii, 
Oepitet&um ; s. ә. Cadet, 107, k 
Capocate : ann. 1500: + v, Capucas, 779, ii. 
Capogaito ; ann. 1510: s. s. Сарасаё, 189, i. 


Oapperstam ; ann. 1008 : s. », Oafiristan, 109, ii, 


Capra megaceros ; s. ғ. Markhoro, 487, ii. 
Capra Sibirica; s. v. Bkoen, 642, ii. 
Capsicum ; s. v, Curry, 218, i, | 

Capsioum annuam ; s. v, Ohilly, 150, i. 
Capsicum frutioosum ; s. v. Ohilly, 150, i. 
Capua; ann. 1498: s. э. Oapuoat, 122, i. 

s. v. Üepucat, 122, i. 
Capucat ; s. э. 193, i, 772, ii. 

Carsbanssos; ann, 1404: г, v. + Oaravanseray, 
‚1З, iL; 


(To be Hatiye) 
I 
NOTES: AND: QUERIES. 


SOME BUEMRSE EXPRESSIONS AT PORT BEAT. 4 


Tra Burmese convicta at Port Blair, of whom 


mors emo, for various places and matters they 
have to deal with. И. g., Bet-kyun, Machínary 
Island, stands for Chatham Island, where the 


Bay is; caled by the Burmans ; 
in, their own country does dj tor ee Den 
outlandish word and institution, Municipality. 

Aberdeen has beaten them as a word and is known 
as Baládin. Во also hag а daily expression in 
Port Blair. borrowed. from the Indian, .Oourts’ 
jargon: mushaqqati, a labouring convict, which 
they call maskatt. 


Am 


В. О, Tamers. 


` 
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PAPAYA. 

Нави are some interesting additions to Yule’s 
description of the uncertain word. Yule calls it 
Amerioan, but the Amarican Century Dictionary 
calls it Malabar! Yule also calls it an “insipid, 
not to say nasty, fruit.” With this description, 
as one for many years well acquainted with it, I 
must beg to entirely differ. It is to my taste 
most palatable, when ripe, to eat raw; it makes & 
first rate after-dinner dish when cooked with sugar, 
and a most weloome vegetable in the tropics when 
served up cooked whilst unripe — a good substitute 
then for marrows. Yule remarks ón the spelling 
popped (dadewo: Г) of Bir Lewis Pelly. Thisis 
merely Anglo-Madrasi : in the Madras Presidency, 
as long as І can remember, it is known as poppoy 
and usually so spelt in accounts and letters and 
so on. By Natives of North India working in 
the South it is usually, by а natrral confusion or 
analogy, called wrongly papita. 


1893. — Papaw. Popéya, Mahr.; роррёуі, 


Oono[&ni] ; pepaiyah, Hind. ; 
out ty popái-ba-jhdr, Рес селі]; papaya, 
Malay; ,-. bappengayi, Too[loo]; 


poppayi, Tel. ; papp&yam, Mal[ayalam]; papal, 
E M Tamf[il] Title from 
б otherwise Foreign 
Aud йыры кш Papaya . . 
S Wild papaw : [quite another tree] . . 
steroulia colorata. — Madras 

Менке] of Administration, Vol. IIL p. 650 f. 


1800, — Papaw . . Papaya, a name 
of Malabar origin. . . . aleo written 
pawpaw. — Century Dict, Times Ed., s. v. 


1900. — The pawpew is found throughout 
a great part of Nigeria, — Robinson, Nigeria, 
p. 8) f. 


В, О. Tawi. 


L4 





OOBRUPTIONS8 Of ENGLISH AT PORT BLAIR. 
6 Kanbalés stands for “convalescent,” { e, а 
man in a “ convalesoent gang” of convicts. 

Dirmat is, longe intervallo, a form of “ Depart- 
ment,” and always means in Port Blair the Forest 
Department. 


But “orchid” has been too mach for the 
Forest Department convicts, and they have rather 
ingeniously translated the word by hawa pattt, 
air-leaf. 


В. О. TPE. 


THE БВАСЕВ. 

o. 1669-1676, — This Riuer is soe named frcm 
у? greet towne of Hugly Scituated Upon у? 
banks of it neare 150 miles from у? Braces or 
shoals that lye at y? Entrance thereof. — T 3, 
Asia, о, MS., fol. 74. 

1676. — Sth Sept. This night we sailed over 
the Sands called the Brases, having never leese 
_than three ffathoms water, and a Swelling Bea. — 
“Btreynaham Master, Journal, in Yule, Hedges’ 
Diary, Vol. П. р. 238. 

1676. — 8rd (Dec) 8 у: Woe lay upon tre 
Bands called the Bra all this day, haveing 
small wind and very smooth sea. — Op. cit. p. 237. 

1676. — might with more care goe over the 
Braces and come up Hugly River then they can 
коө out of the Downes into the River of London, — 
Walter Clavell in op. oft: p, 289. 

1685.— January 8. This morning by breake of 
day we weighed Anchor and by 19 at noom cane 
to an anchor upon у? edge or Hntrance on у? 
. At 


Braces . - Here we mett with George 
Herron у? Oompany's Chief Pilott who came on 
board and carryed us over у% Brace, for wh olt 
I presented him with R. 50. — Yule, Hedges’ 
Diary, VoL I. p. 175 f. 

1703.— Western or Outer Brace . 
Eastern or Inner Brace. — Map attached to the 
Ed. of the English Pilot of 1708. Op. cit. Vol. 
П, p. 230. 

1748. — A New and Correct Ohart, showing thé 
sands, shoals, mudbenks . . . with. che 
going over the Braces from Point uo make 
Calcutta in the River Hughly In the Bay® of 
Bengal — Кн dao ee eee 
Ор. сй. Vol. IIL р. 205. 

1790. — Tho Hraces, Bes oc! : Sagor and other 
sands, eastward of Point Palmyras . . . 
in the channel between the Braees. — Dum, 
Directory, p. 207. 

1898. — Bastern Brace . 
Braco. — Admiralty Ohart, 

1888. — Braos . . . . ап arm: op an 
“arm” of the sea or other large body of water 
. . . . Brace of Baint George . . . 
the two arms, esp. the width of the two arma. — 
Oxford English Diet. 

‘Whoever was responsible for the name of The 
Braces had no doubt in his mind the former or 
latter fundamental sense of the word “ brane,” 
when he so named the once dreaded and fanous 
arms or spits of sand that run out to the sea from 
the Hugli River. But i$ is a pity that this parii- 
cular sense of the word has missed the astoniah- 
ingly minute investigation of the oompllers ог the 
great Omford Dictionary. — 


. Western 


®. O. "rra. 
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BOOK-NOTIOE. 


PROFESSOR PISCHEL’S PRAKRIT 
г GRAMMAR. 


URBIS is а work which it is difficult to review 
for no one knows the subject of which it treats so 
thcroughly as does the author. In Prákrit we are 
АП Professor Pischel's pupils, and we are too well 
aware what a store of learning lies behind each 
sensence that he has written to permit ourselves 
to Eghtly differ from him. Indiscriminate praise 
in ruch a case is the only safe course, und I 
should be tempted to adopt it myself did I not 
know that this is just what he would least desire. 
Praise it deserves, — the highest praise,— and 
if ina few minor points I appear to press views 
which are not in accordance with those advanced 
by him, I must begin by expressing my admiration 
for a book which is one solid mass of thousands 
of arranged and coordinated facts, now for the 
first time brought together and digested into a 
whole with extraordinary skill and clearness. 


It is divided into three parts, an Introduction 
(рр. 1-47), Phonetios (47-241), and Aocidence 
(241-407). It is well supplied with Indexes and 
full list of Authorities. Regarding Phonetics 
and Аосійепое І do not propose to make any 
remerks, Hach of these sections is а wonderful 
pieoeof work. Every form of every known dialect 
which ocours in literature is discussed and 
&ocointed for. Only one book of importanoe 
(whish, however, was published after the grammar 
. appeared) the Kumdra-pdla-charita, seems to 
ohare escaped the author's net. For the purposes 
of eyference these portions are therefore as 
complete ag can be. Lassen’s great work (though 
muck of it has bgen out of date for many years) 
is now finally superseded. 

The Introduction is naturally the more generally 
interaeting pert of the book. The author first 
defines what he includes under the term ‘Prakrit.’ 
He ccnfines himself to the literary formwof speech, 
and ‘by the plan of the series of which the work 
forme one of the sections) is compelled to abstain 
from the consideration of the monumental 
Prá&krite, or as he names them the Lena dialect- 





1 Grwadrissder imdo-arischem Phllelogie wnd Als- 
benskonds. Begrindet von Georg Bühler, fortgesstst 
von F. Kielhom. Vol i, Part 8. Grammatik der 

von В. Pischol. Strassburg, Trübner, 
1900, pp. 430. 


з Pecsonally, I have never felt myself able to аосерё 
the exjlanaion of this word offered by most Indian 
grammarians, I$ is thai which would naturally oocur to 
a poaait, bos Н is based on a fallacy. Prikrit is not 
derivec from Sanskrit, or based on it, It is of course 


For my part, I must express my regret at this 
omission, and it seems to me a pity that the 
framework of the Grundriss could not have been 
stretched so as to include this language in the 
present volume He next givesthe various native 
interpretations of the name ‘ Prükrit, the most 
usual being that the group of dialects is so called 
because their prakriti or basis is Sanskrit, but 
does not discuss the question himself, which, 
however, can hardly be considered of importance." 


This is followed by the various lists of Prakrit 
dialects given by the grammarians, in connexion 
with which the author explains the correct 
meaning of the term “Apabhrarhéa' and 
briefly discusses the connerion of the various 
Apabhrachfas with the modern languages of India. 
Finally he gives a general account of each 
Prakrit dialect and of the materials which are 
available for its study, concluding with a full 
account of all the known Prükyit grammars 
compiled by native authors. 


Stress is laid on the undoubted fact, hitherto 
often ignored, that these PrAkyit dialects, Seura- 
sênt, MAgadht, and so forth, (though founded on 
real spoken vernaculars) are artificial producta, in 
so much es they have been altered in important 
particulars, by those who used them to adapt 
them for literary purposes. They cannot be оол- 
sidered as representing the actual speech of the 
people at any epoch, though they are based upon it. 
Can we go nearer the souroe? The answer is in 
the afirmativo. We have the Apabhrazhua; 
there wasa Surasêna Арарћгъћќа, a Mahfrdshtre 
Apabhrarhéa, a Magadha Apabbrarhée, and so on. 
Each of them was originally the popular speech 
of the country with whose name it was connected, 
and is the mother of the modern language of the 
some tract It is hardly necessary to say that 
none of them isa corruption of the corresponding 
literary Prákrit. Suras4na Apabhrachéa was not a 
corruption of Sauraséat Prákrit, as ita name 
appears to imply, — the reverse would more 
nearly represent the truth But these Apa- 
bhrathéas themselves, when they in their turn 


possible that the word is а papdit’s oonoootion based on 
a false theory, but that has yet to be proved. Tome i$ 
rooma that the two words prd-kyita and sah-rkrita should 
be considered sa a mutually oorrelated pair. Hach 
depends on the other. Possibly the best explanation is 
that pri-krita moans ‘simple,’ ‘that which grew of 
tie], ‘ unartifictal,’ in contradistinction to 'sum-s-krita, 
‘polished,’ ‘artifical.’ This closely agrees with Nami- 
shdhu's interpretation of ' wríübrita, quoted on p. 14 of 
the work under reriow, andalso appears to be the opi- 
nion of Professor Pisohe] (р. 32). Е 
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became used for literary composition (and of 
course it is only in literary compositions that 
they have survived), were subjected to the same 
process of regularisation as the Prákrita proper, 
and hence, though the language of theso works 
is immeasurably nearer the spoken vernacalars of 
the time than they, we ere hardly justified in 
accepting any of them as а well of contemporary 
folk-speech undefiled. 


Here a small point arises on which I am com- 
peled to differ from Prof. Pischel. On р. 4 he 
states іп so many words that modern Marathi 
is derived from Mahhrâshtra Apabhraméu, and on 
p 9 he speaks of undoubted points of connexion 
between Mihârâshtrt Prûkrit and the modern 
languages of Mahfrâshtra. It is thus evident 
that he considers that there is a close connexion 
between MahArishtra Apebhrarhéa and Mâhá- 
réshirt Prükrit. Again, on p. 25, he equally 
decisively states that between the modern Maga- 
dht dialect of Bih&r and the MAagndht Pråkpit 
there is no connexion. I mention theeo two state- 
ments together to show that he lays no stress on 
community of name. If he denies the connerion 
between ancient and modern Mügadh! although 
their names are identical, he cannot say that 
MáhArü&ahtr! and Marathi are connected because 
their names are identical. Nor does he For 
proof of the identity of the two last-named 
languages, he refers to the well-known review of 
Weber's edition of HAla which appeared from the 
pen of Garrex in the Journal Asiatique for 1879. 
Now that article wag written nearly thirty years 
ago, and our knowledge of the Indian rernaculnrs 
has made great strides since then. I am con- 
vinped that Garrez would use very different 
language at the present day if he were alive. In 
the article referred to he gives a number of 
reasons which then appeared to him to be 
auficient to show that Мага! is derived from 

- M&h&árüahtri Prákrit. І take the most important 
of them :— 


1. Маі has a Gerundive in da, corre- 
sponding to the Máhár&ehtri wa. 
True, but the same suffix appears in 
Oriyå (of. j4-w»w, having gone), 
which is certainly not derived from 
Máháriah;r!. 

3. Mar&ijht has a feminine form of the 
Demonstrative and Relative Pronouns, 
True, — but so have Jaipart and 
MArwár. 

KT faa bees ga O red 
this emasculated form of language being first used asa 
vehiele for songs in that country. 


4 Beo Bila-rêmigana, x. 74, where Vidarbha and Kun- 
tala (Berar and south-west Hyderabad) are identified as 


8. Маты has the emphatio termination 
&h, corresponding to the Máhár&áshtrt 
okia, True, — but so has Ohbattisgarhi 
spoken on the other aide of India. 


Finally, Garrez quoted a number of words 
which are, he seid, pecaliar to Marfthiand Máhá- . 
râahtr! It may or may not be true that they аге 
peculiar to MahArishtrt, but it is certainly not 
true that they are peculiar to-Mar&thí. АП that 
is trne is that Marátht hos a good dictionary, 
while other Indian vernaculara hare not. It is 
unnecessary to go into details. 


It hence follows that the proof of the afülin- 
tion of Marátht to MabArdshtrt Prûkrît, which 
Gerres attempted, has broken down in every par- 
ticular. Are we then to assume that Marátht is 
not so deecended? I do not say that I only 
maintain that it is not proved that it is, nor oan 
it be definitely proved, so far us I am aware, that 
any pertionlar Prákrit has any greater claim to 
be its progenitor than another, 


While not venturing to give a decided opinion 
on this question, I may poinb out one or two facts 
wbich may at some future time help to solve the 
problem. It has been urged by some, including 
Hoernle, and others of less authority, that the 
word Mihfrashtrf does not necessarily mean the 
Prakrit of Mabarishtra? But MahSrdehtra Apa- 
bhraméa must mean that, and hence it may have 
nothing to do with MAhardshizt Prûkrit. Thetwo 
words may have no more connexion than the exter- 
nal form common to the two names. Mahfrfahtra 
appears to hare meant Vidarbha, — the Berars.* 
At the present day the language of the Beraras? 
в provincial form of Mará&tht, and, if Mahár&shfra 
Apabhrarhãa had a recognised literary counterpart, 
it would probably be what the grammarians called 
* Vaidnrbht' or ‘ Dakehin&tya,’ about which we 
know hardly anything at all, except that Ráina- 
tarknvágiés appears to group it with Magadht and 
Ardhamágadht while Prof. Pisohel is inclined 
to connect it with Seurasênt. No one, so far 
as I know, has ever traced any relationship 
between it and Máhár&shtr! Prálgit. 


Whether Mar&tht is connected with МАЪА. 
тдаһұті Prikrit or not, it cannot be seriously 
argued that itis not derived from Маһ ага 
Apabhrarifa. In itself it possesses two important 
points of differentiation. Its past participle ends 
in 1,‘ in this agreeing with the eastern languages of 
‘Hahkrêshtra.’ 

5 Lassen, p. 21. 

* I take this of stating that I have long 
ago abandoned the theory that this | is derived from the 
Sanskrit ta through da. 
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India (Buhari, Oriyá, Bengali, and Assamese), and 
‚ tke oblique form of its strong nouns ends in d, 

not 4, in this agreeing with the dha of Magadht 
Prdkyit, with the modern eastern languages, and 
alzo with those of Hajputana nnd Gujarát, but 
alcogether disagreeing with Méhàrishtit Prákrit. 
Thess facts do not provo anything, — there 
arə too few of them, — but at any ruto they 
alrogether failto show any oonnexion between 
th» last named Prákrit and Marátht. 


We next come to Prof. Pischel's statement 
that there is no connexion between the Magadhi 
dialect of Bihari (от, as it ія more nsually called, 
Magaht) and Mágadht Prükrit. On the page 
preoeding this statement he gives it as his opinion 
that ‘M&gadht’ Prákyit was not auniform speech 
bu: included all those Prákrit dialects which had 
ya instead of ja, la for re, ба for sa, and in which 
the nominative of nouns in -a ended in 4. Now, 
except the first, all those peculiarities are typical 
of the modern languages of Eestern Indis 
inc.uding Bib&rt (of which Magah! is a dialect}, 
some in one and some in another. Let us take 
them in order. 


The change of rato la ia common in Bihürb 
especially in Magaht. For instance, in my old 
dissriot of Gayê, in the heart of Magadha, the 
town of Lakshmanapura is nowadays called 
Lakhnaul or Nakhlaul. 

Tn Bengali, a language closely connected with 
Bikirt, every sa is pronounced as ѓа. Bihért, 
whoh is the most western of the eastern group 
of languages, and whose spoakers are politically 
Фасо ‘with Audh and not with Bengal, has 
abandoned the old pronunciation of this letter, 
and has taken ёо sa. This letter is now a literal 
shibboleth between the nationalities of Benga] 
and Hindóstün, with the latter of whom the 
Bihirts have thrown in their lot. But that the 
old pronunciation was a is clearly shown by the 
fact that in writing the national character every 
Bihirt without exception writes fa instead of the 
sa which he pronounces. Thus, he says más, 
a month, but write mdé (ATW). 


Ir old Bengali’ and Bihûrî the nominative of 
-a ases ended in -é, An example occurs in the 
vory first line of my edition of the poems of 
Vidz&pati, where we have гнійні for sadnas, 
batling. In the west we should have had sandadé. 


"There are other typical peculiarities of MAgadht 
^ Prâkrit which are also found in the eastern Indo- 
Aryun vernaculars. The genitive singular in 
Magadht Prêkrit ended in dka. In all the dialects 


La LS MAO SSIS. 
т The nominative in modern Bengali also Sometimes 
ends n é, but this has an altogether different origin. 
` ө 
. 


of eastern India (including Magahf)its represen- 
tative, the oblique form, ends in d, not in 4 as in 
western Hindôstân. In Mágadh! Prükrit da 
beoomes sía. I have more than once pointed out 
that in wild parts of Gayà I have heard the 
uneducated use the form раг instead of patit, 
&lemse. Finally (to tako ono of many possible 
instances iu vocabulary), with the Magudhi 
Prákpit word біна (kóshna), lukewarm, quoted 
by Prof. Pischel as a typical Mügadht Prükrit 
word, we may compare the universal BibArt word 
usind, parboilod.® 


For these rasons I must hold (ш spite of 
Prof. Pischel’s gréat authority) that Mágadht 
Ртёкгі has undoubted points of connexion with 
the modern language of the country of Magadha, 
— Bild. - 

I am thus bold enough to state a difference. of 
opinion from him on two points І hold as not 
proved the connexion of MAhfrAshtrt Prákrit 
with Marathi, and I hold as proved the connexion 
of M&gadht Prákrit with Magaht. As to MAhA- 
ráshtri Prakrit, І don’t believe there ever was such 
a language, or anything approaching it, spoken 
anywhere. I don't believe such ‘emasculated 
stuff' could over have been made the vehicle of 
oral communication. It was chiefly used for song 
writing. It was about as intelligible as the lan. 
guage ofthe modern half-taught tenor of a ooun- 
try drawing-room, of whom we say “he has such a 
nice voice, but itis a pity he sings so indistinctly.’ 
This indistinct enunciation is carried to an extreme 
by Indian singers of the present day. J once sat 
beside one of tho great noblemen of Bihir, a man 
highly educated and learned in all the accom- 
plishments of anoriental gentleman. А local play 
was being performed, intersporsed-with songs in 
the local dialect, his mother tongue. In vain 
I tried to follow the words of the singer(a famous 
Lucknow diva). When one of the songs wos 
finished I turned to my host and asked him if he 
oould understand a word of what she had been 
rendering. ‘Of course not,’ was the reply given 
in all simplicity and honesty. He never ima- 
gined that he was expected to understand it. 
So it must have been with Mâhåråshtrt. It 
represents an attempt, and a very successful 
attempt, to record the sounds as they issued from 
a professional singer’s lips. As a language, its 
only real peculiarity, which differentinted it from 
Pr&kyits which were founded on real vernaculars, 
was the almost total absence of differentiating 
points. А ог all, the basis of every phonetic 
system is its consonants. By their consonants 





з Cf. Bir Peasent Life, neo. 968, 
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we MEC La C E c m Hémachandra’s Apabhrarhéa from 
Baurasênt and Saurasón! from Mágadht. MAhá- 
râshtrt cuts the knot, and reduces itself to a 
dead level with reference to all dialeots, by drop- 
ping nearly all ita consonantal framework. The 
native writers, it is true, point out a few gram- 
matical peculinrities, but I have shown above 
that those which Garrez selected as the most 
typical ones, cannot (if the testimony of the 
modern теграсшагв is to be received) have all 
been confined to any one locality in India. 


I have already exoeeded my limits, and must 
oontent myself with & few brief remarks on one 
other paint of interest. I would draw special 
attention to Prof. Pischel's remarks on Paié&ch!. 
I have long doubted the correctness of the usual 
theory that we must look for this dialect in the 
neighbourhood of the Vindhya range and am 
glad to see that he considers that ita home is to 
be found in the north-weat of India, May I add 
n few facta which, at least, do not run oounter to 
this theory P The great Paif&ch! work was of 
course the Briat-kethd. This collection of 
stories has obtained its fame through translations 
mode in Ksémir. The traditions preserved in 
the Nilamata purdna show that the popular belief 
was that the aboriginal inhabitants of Kashmir 
were Pifdchas. They were almost certainly non- 
Aryans. The distinguishing characteristic of 
Paié&chi was its mispronunciation of the Prêkrit 
on which it was founded. In one form of it, the 
OhtlikA-Paááoht, this mispronunociation consisted in 
uttermg the medial sonant letters as if they were 
tenues, At the present day the lower orders of 
Kashmir when borrowing a word foreign to their 
own lenguoge are apt to mispronounoe it in 
exactly the same way. My head-boatman there 
used to call my horse’s bridle the ldkem (Persian 
lagám), and even the grammars give Khémtrt 
bdpat as tho equivalent of the Arabic baba, 
All this is consistent with Paigtcht being, in the 
main, a Prákrit as mispronounced by a north- 
western Aryan or non-Aryan people, whose true 
vernacular was some other language An interest- 
ing parallel to Paisdcht, if considered from this 
point of view, will be found in a works of 
a non-Indian dramatist, 
The broken English spoken by his ca ери 
follows this rule of PaigAcht Prákrit. 

Possibly Prof. Pisehel wil have excellent 
rejoinders to much of what I have written in the 
preceding pages. I should not have raised the 
questions had I not hoped that a truer idea of the 
whole case can be gained from looking at both 
sides of the shield. His point of view is the na. 
taral and proper one, and he is standing on ground 
which he has made peculiarly kis own. If I have 





humbly gazed up at it from the lower level of 
the modern vernaculara, it is possible that I may 
have caught lights and shadows which have not 
presented themselves to his eye. І Һате touched 
on в few minor points, and in doing so, I have 
not concealed the admiration which I feel for 
this epoch-magking work. In conclusion I would 
express the hope that it will soon be translated 
into English, and thus be made available to 
native scholars in India. 


I ask permission to add a brief note on a point 
not touched upon by Prof. Pischel, but which 
has often elicited wondering comment from other 
writers. More than once I have sean amaze- 
ment expressed at the polyglot nature of an 
Indian drama. In a single scene there may be 
half в dozen people on the stage at the same time, 
all speaking different languages, and yet all 
mutually understanding each other, It is closely 
paralleled by what we experience at an Oriental 
i ees thongh perhaps we arenotall so mutually 

intelligible at these stances as wo pretend. Bat we 
need not leave India, for India is unchanging, and 
the Sanskrit stage only accurately represented the 

ordinary state of affairs in an Indian nobleman's 
house both then and ot the present day. In 
such aresidence in Bengal we find Ori 
pdalit-bearers, Bhojpurt-speaking darwdas, and 
house bearers talking Awadht of Faiz&bád. Bome 
of the syces are Dusádbs from Tirhut, speaking 
Maithilt, and others are Ahtri-spesking Ohamára 
from the neighbourhood of Delhi The head of 
the family may havean upapaint, whose ordinary 
language is the pure Bégmait Urdü of Luokne®, 
but who drops into alum-abuse when ahe*is 
angry. The gentleman I have ig my mind uses 
high-flown literary Bengali in his own house 
when I visit him, but on other occasions speaks 
the colloquial Bengali whioh is as different from 
the standard as is from Sanskrit. His 
wife comes from Btrbhúm, a hundred miles away, 
and speaks the curious women's bólf of that dis- 
trict, His man of business comes from Eastern 
Bengal, and talks Dhákt, while a couple of boat: 
men from Ohittagong speak Ohatgaiyá. Here wo 
bave thirteen distinct dialects (four of them, Oriyk, 
Bihári, Огай, and Bengali, distinct languages) all 
spoken in the same house. Interoommunication 
is perfectly free, yet every one uses his own home- 
vernacular, and is understood by, everyone else, 
Rarely do wo bear & man speaking the language 
af the person he is addressing Once or twice I 
have heard an up-country constable trying. to 
speak Bengali, and the only possible comparison 
i» the classic one of the Mrichchhatiké about s 
woman trying to speak Sanskrit. 
e G AG 
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THE ASA DI WAR, A MORNING PRAYER OF THE BIKHS. 
BY M. HACAULIFFA. 
(Concluded from p. 547.) 
BSlók XIII. 
Guru Малай. 


Nanak, this body of ours*? hath one carriage and one driver. 

They are both changed in every age: the holy man knoweth this. 

In the Bat age contentment was the carriage, piety the driver in front ; 

In the Treta age continence was the carriage, atrength the driver in front ; 
In the Dwápar age penance was the carriage, truth the driver in front; 

In the Kal age passion® is the carriage, falsehood the driver in front. 


Guru Ndnak. 


The Shima Ved saith that the Lord is white-robed,™ that men desired truth, abode in 
truth, and that every one was absorbed in truth. 

The Rig saith that God's name is everywhere contained, that it is as the sun in heaven; 

That by repeating it sins depart, 

And that then, Nanak, man obtaineth salvation. 

The Yajur stateth that Kan Krishna, who was a Yadav, seduced Cbandráwal ; 

That he brought the tree of life for a milkmaid, and amused himself in Bindráben. 

The Atharva belongeth to the Kal age, when God’s name was called Allah. 

Men then wore blue clothes, and the Turks and Pafhâns exercised sway. 

The four Veds are true so far, if they are read and studied with great attention; 

Bui when man hath love and devotion and is himself lowly, it is then, O Nanak, he 
obtaineth salvation. 

Pauri XIII, 
І am a sacrifice to the trae Guru by meeting whom the Lord is remembered, 
Who gave me the salve of divine instruction; with these eyes I then beheld God in 


the world. 
The dealers who leave the Lord and attach themselves to mammon are wrecked. 
The true Guru is a boat; few there are who consider this, 
Ant those who do he mercifully saveth, 


Blók XIV. 
Guru Nának. 


The simal tree of the desert™ is very tall and very thick. 

Why should the birds which go to it with hopes depart disappointed ? 

Because its fruit is insipid, its lowers unwholesome, and its leaves useless. 

The tree that yisldeth sweet fruit is lowly, O Nanak, but its qualities and virtues are 
exquisite, 

Every one boweth to himself ; no one bowe:h to another. 

If any thing be put into a scale and weighed, the side which descendeth is the heaviest, 





з Mirs is the large bead in which the two ends of a rosary aro joined. Mêr shertr therefore means man's body, 


whieh is superior to that of other animais. 

08 Арон, literally fire, This word is aften used for wrath. but Guru Nínak has more often inveighed agains$ 
ararios or coretousness than against wraith [and perhaps it is ihe former that is taken as а special attribute of this 
dageneraie age. Bee abore, Elok TL, Bhdhi bhard murdár. 


м Bitambar — the Hans or Swan Avatar. 5 Bardira — this word ја from tbe Persian sahara, 
& The man who is lowly is the most worthy. 
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The wicked man like a deer-stalkers? boweth twice more than any one else; 
But what availeth bowing the head, if the heart be impure ? 


The following hymn was composed by Guru Nàn&k at Banáras on the occasion of a 
discussion with the local paxdits who pressed him to dress in the style of the Hindus :— 


Guru Nának. 


You read books, perform your twilight!é devotions, argue, worship stones, and sit 
like cranes ; 

You utter falsehoods as excellent’ jewels ; you meditate on the Gayatri™ three times a day; 

You wear a necklace, put sacrificial marks on your foreheads, carry two dhdfts, and put, 
towels on your heads. 

If you know God's designs, you would know that yours is verily a vain religion. 

Suith Nânak, verily reflect that without the true Gnru you shall not find the way. 


Peur! XIV. 


Haiment &nd pleasing beauty man must leave on earth and depart. 

Man shall obtain the fruit of the bad or good deeds he hath done: 

He may have exercised sovereignty to his heart's content, yet must he proceed by the 
Darrow road. 

He shall be sent naked to hell, whioh will then appear very formidable to him ; 

And he shall regret the sins he hath committed, 


The following hymn was addressed by Guru Nának to Pandit Hardiál, his family — 
when he came to invest him with a janéd, the sacrificial thread of the upper classes of Hindus :— 


Blok XV. 


Make mercy thy ootton, contentment thy thread, continence ita knot, truth its twist, 
That would make a jangá for the soul; if thou hast it, O Brdhman, then put it on me. 
It will not break, or become soiled, or be burned, or lost. 

Blest the man, O Nanak, who goeth with such а thread on his neck. 

Thou purchasest a janéd for four damrts,% and seated in а square pattest it on; 


Thou whisperest instrustion that the Brahman is the guru of the Hindus — А ee 
Man dieth, the janéd falleth, and the soul departeth without it. 9 
Guru Ndnak, ix 


Though men commit countless thefts, countless adulteries, utter countless falsohoods and 
countleas words of abuse ; 

Though they commit countless robberies and villanies night and day against their fellow- 

i oreatures, ’ 

Yet the cotton thread is spun, and the Brahman cometh to twist it, 

For the ceremony they kill a goat and cook and eat it, and everybody thon saith “ Pat on 
the janb” 

When it becometh old, it is thrown away and another is put on. 

Nanak, the string breaketh not if it be strong. 





т Hantá mirgåh — The English word hunter may be derived from hantá, a killer. 

9S Sondhid — from sankdf, union (of day and night). 

æ Traipal is understood to be for traigad, the gáyairf or spell of the Hindus, so called because It i$ composed of 
three feet of eight letters each. Hence the gáyairi is commonly said to have three The дарай"! is as follows: . 
-Oan, bhur, bhidwd, nod, lat sawiter warényam, bhargo déwasyd dhknakt dhtyá youd eis E 
air and аку, иб us meditate on thas excellent sun the bright god, which stimulateth our 

© Foor dampis is one pated of Indian, or about а farthing of English, money 

© Lakh, literally, опо hundred thousand, here used for an indefinite number 
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Guru Nénak, 


By adoring and praising the Name honor and a true thread are obtained, 
In this way & sacred thread will be put on which will not break, and which will be fit for 
entrance into God’s court, 


Guru Nanak. 


There is no string for the sexual organs, there is no string for women, there is no string 
for the impure acts which cause your beards to be daily spat проп. 

There is no string for the feet, there is no string for the hands, there is no string for the 
tongue, there is no string for the eyes. 

Without such strings the Brdhman wandereth, twisteth strings for the neck, and pu'teth 
them on others. 

He taketh hire for marrying; he pulleth out a paper, and showeth the fate of the wedded 
pair. 

Hear aud see, ye people, this is strange that, while mentally blind, he is named wise. 


Pauri XV. 


He to whom tho Lord is compaselonate and merciful will do the Master's work. 
That worshiper whom God causeth to abide by Hts order, will worship Him, 

By obeying His order man is acceptable, and shall then reach his Master's court, 
He shall act as pleaseth his Master, and obtain the fruit his heart desireth ; 

And he shall be clothed with a robe of honor in God's court. 


A man at Lahore presented a cow tos Brahman. The ВгЁһшап took her with him, but 
Lad not wherewithal to pay tollat the Sultânpur ferry. He was stopped by the Hindu Khatri 
toll-keeper. The latter colleoted the cow's dung, and atonce plastered his oooking place therewith. 
Hardanê went towards him, but was ordered off, lest he, as a Musulmán, should defile the 
toll-keeper's cooking place. Upon this Baba Nanak uttored the following :— 


Blok XVI. 


Thou takest toll for a cow anda Bréhman, the cow-dung will not save thee. 
Thou wearest a dk6ff and a frontal mark, and carriest a rosary, yet thon eatost the bread of 
malêchhas,% ` | 
Thou performest the Hindu worship at home, thou readest the Kurân in publio, and asso- 
°. : ciatest with Muhammadans,** O my brother. 
Lay aside hypocrisy, repeat God's name, and thou shalt be saved. 
e 


Guru Міма}. 


Those who have strings on thelr necks ent men, recite the Muhammadan prayers, 
And use knives to cus men’s throats, ® 

Although the Bráhmans sound shells in their houses, 

And enjoy their viands as they do themselves ;57 

Yet false is their capital and false their dealings. 

By uttering falsehoods they maintain themselves. 

Far from them is the abode of shame and honesty : 

Nanak, falsehood everywhere prevaileth. 


a lL ل‎ -_ 
@ Also translated — By adoring the Name cotton is produced ; by ргыз (fod & kene thread 1s obtained: 
з That is, ho draws & horoscope, 4 
© Haléchhas, from mal filth and ichh4 desire — those whose desires aro filthy. The word here means Muham- 
madana, but it is also applied by Hindus to Christians. 
© Sanjam Turku — also translated — Thou actes} like Muhammadans. 
** Also translated — Thay who read prayers devour men, and they who wear strings on their neoks ply knives. 
оссе bo the lily hooks ot йа Hindua, lp au nob eat bathe ша аиа io resi Аш 
msdan prayers. 
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On their foreheads are sacrificial marks, on their waists reddish™ dhófis, 
In their hands knives ; they are the world’s butchers. ; 
Putting on blue clothes, they are acceptable iu the Muhammadans’ court, 
And, while taking bread from the malechhas, they worship the Porâns. 
They eat he-goats killed with unspeakable words, 

Aud allow no one to enter their cooking squares. 

Having smeared а space thoy draw lines around it, 

And sit within false that they are, 

Saying, “ Touch not! O touch not! 

Or this food of ours will be defiled.” 

But their bodies are defiled; what they do is defiled ; 

Their hearts are false while they perform ablations after their meals. 
Saith Nanak, meditate on the True One, 

If chou art pure, thou shalt obtain Him. 


Pauri XVI. 


AU are within Thy ken, O Lord; Thon seest all, and Thou moveat them beneath Thy 
glance. 

God himself bestoweth greatness ; He Himself causeth men to do good works. 

He is the greatest of the great; great is His world ; He appointeth all men to their 
respective duties. 

Tf He cast a backward glance, He maketh monarchs as grass; 7 

They may bog from door to door and receive no alms, 


Guru Nanak composed the following slok on being invited by a dishonest shopkeeper of 
Lahore to attend a shrád or religious servioe for his deceased father : — i 


Blók XVII. 


If a robber break a house and sacrifice the fruits of that robbery to his ancestors, 
The sacrifice shall be known in the next world, and make out the ancestors thieves, 
The hand of the Brahman go-between shall be cut off ; thus will God do justice. 
Nanak, it is only the fruit of what man giveth from his earnings and toil that shall be 
obtained in the next world. І . 
Guru Nának. А es ы 
e 
As а woman hath her recurring courses, so falsehood dwelleth in the mouth of the false 
one, and he is ever despised. ә. 
He should not be called pure who sitteth and washeth his body ; 
Rather is he pure, NAnak, in whose heart God dwelleth. 
Рап XVII. 
Osparisoned horses fleet as the wind and women adorned with every aid to beauty — 71 
Men fix their hearts on them, dwell in mansions, pavilions aud palaces, and make display ; 
They enjoy pleasures to their hearts’ content ; but they know not God and therefore fail. 
They live by their authority, and, beholding their women's chambers, forget death, 
Old age hath.come and youth hath failed them. 


€" Kabhi — reddish or pertiaIy soiled from frequent washing. The word is also apphed to the tucking in of & 
dÀ4ff in a particular way. 

® The Muhamnadan expression Pirmillah (in the namo of God) used when slaughtering animals as woll as on 
other ocoasiont. 

те Ghéhe gonerally translated gress-cutters by the рубке: a third interpretmkion too is possible, In former 
times men of postilon appeared before conquerors with gress in their mouths, implying that they were the 
conquerors’ cows whose Hres should be saved. Accordingly, the phrase is also translated—and He would cause 
Kings bo pui grass in their mouths. 

T} Her rangt, literally, with every color, 
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A rich man gave a feast to which Guru Nanak and several Br&hmans were invited. 
Luring tbe feast a child was born in the house, whereupon the Bribmans refused food and departed, 
deeming the house impure. Guru Nanak remonstrated with the following 2/05 and hymn :— 

Blók XVIII. 
If the idea of impurity be admitted, there is impurity in every thing. 
There are worms in cow-dung and wood ; 
xn There is no grain of corn withont life. 
In the first place, there is life in water by which every thing is made green.” 
How shall we avoid impurity P It falleth on our kitchens. 
Saith Nanak, impurity is not thus washed away : it is washed away by divine knowledge. 
Guru Nanak, 
Impurity of the heart is greed, impurity of the tongue is falsehood ; 
- Impurity of the eyes is gazing on another's wealth, his wife, and her beauty ; 
Impurity of the ears is listening to slander. 
Nanak, even the pretended saint who practissth atch things, shall go bound to hell. 
All impurity consisteth in superstition and attachment to worldly things. 
Birth and death are ordained ; a8 it pleaseth God, we come and go. 
The eating and drinking which God sent as sustenance are pure. 
Nanak, the pious persons who know God have no impurity. 
Paurî XVIII. 
Magnify and praise the true guru in whom there is all greatness. 
If the guru cause us to moet God, we shall behold His greatness. 
If it please the Guru, he will cause God's praises to dwell in the heart, 
He putteth his hand on our foreheads; and when he giveth the order, removeth evil 
from within us, 
When God is рамі the nine treasures are obtained, 
Blók XIX. 
ть Brdhwman having first purified himself sitteth in a purified square, 
The purified food is placed before him ; по one may touch it. 
. . Being thus-purifled, he beginneth to eat and read Sanskrit verses. 
°. ‘lf it ia thrown into а filthy™ place, whose fault is that P 
> + The oom was holy, the water was holy, the fire and salt were holy; when the fifth tagre- 
fient АС was added, 
Then the food became pure. 
When the food entereth a sinful body, it becometh impure as if spat upon. 
The mouth which uttereth not the Name, and eateth even delicacies without the Name. 
Consider, O Nanak, as if spat upon. І 
The following was Guru Nanak’s remonstrance to a man who reviled the female sex : — 
Guru Nünak. 
In avessel? man is conceived, from a vessel he is born, with a vessel he is betrothed and 
married. 
With a vessel he contraoteth friendship; with & vessel he goeth through the world. 
When one vessel dieth, another is sought for; to a veasel he is bound. 
Why call her bad from whom are born kinga ? 
From a vessel а vessel is born; none may exist without a vessel, 
Nanak, only the one true God is independent of a vessel. 





Tt Oompars—Jalhak ғай, thal hat «Фа, stick opat hai, There is impurity in water, there is impurity Jn land, 
there is tmpurity in whatever is created. — Kabir Gawrt, 41. 
TE KwhatM — from the Sanskrit kuisit, 
Té Olarified butter, always deemed pure by Hindus and their kindred sects, 
9 Woman is meant. Tho Greeks sometimes used the word oxêves in the same sense. 
e k 
ы е 
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The mouth which ever praiseth Him?® is fortunate and beautiful. 
Nimak, that face shall be bright in the court of the True One. 

Peupi XIX. 
Every one calleth Thee, O Lord, his own; those who do not so сай Thee Thou pattest away. 
Every one must bear the result of his own acts, and adjust his own account, 
Since ye me not to remain in this world, why practise ye pride P 
Call noone bad; know this by reading these words, 
Dispute not with a fool. : 
Blók XX. 
Nanak, the mind and body of him who talketh evil are evil: 
He is most evil, and most eril is his reputation, 
The evil person is rejected in God's court; his face is spat upon. 
The evil person is a fool, and receiveth &hoe-beatings as punishment, 

Baba Nanak. 
If a man, foul within and fair without, puff himself up in the world, 
Ilis filth will not depart even though he bathe at the sixty-eight places of пены 7 
Those who wear silk within and rags without, are good in this world, 
They have conceived love for God and contemplate beholding Him. 
In God's lovo they weep, in God's love they laugh, or are even silent, 
They care not for anything except the true Master. 
They beg for food at God's door, and only eat when He giveth it to them. . 
For them there is but one court as there is but опе реп ;'"* we and you shell meet for 
justice. 
The accounts of the wicked shall be taken in God's court, and they shall be pressed 
O Капак, like oll in a mill.” 

Ращі XX. ' 
Thou Thyself didst create the world, and Thou Thyself didst put power into it. 
Thou beholdest Thine own work, the losing and winning dice® upon earth. 
Whatever hath come shall depart; his turn shall come to every one. 
Why forget that Lord who owneth life aud soul P 
With thine own hands arrange thine own affairs. 

Blók XXI. | 

А Guru Алдай. e 

What lore is that which attacheth itself to worldly things P 
Nûnnk, call him a lover who ів ever absorbed in God, 
He who deemeth only what is good good, and what is bad bad, 
Shall not be called a true lover if he proceed in this manner.®! 

Guru Angad. 


Пе who offereth salutation and at the same time criticiseth God's works, hath made a 
mistake from the beginning. 

Both Ais salutation and criticism are іп vain; Nanak, such a person shall not obtain а 
place in God's Court. 





Te Som guppose that woman is the missing word hore, ns the preceding 4/1 is а defence of women, зине 
of God 
- T Compare — Antar mail jd ifralh nahówdi, tes baikanth na jánd, If a man foul within bathe ata place of 
pug mage, he ahall not go to heaven. — Kabir, ded 37. 
** That is, there ıa no mediator between God and man. Itis God Himself who decides man's fate. 
19 The last гле and half is also translated — They who confound meum and tuum shall hare their acoounts taken 
in God's сотга, aad ghall bo pressed, O Ninak, lko о] in a mill, 
™ That is, tee sinners and the virtuous. The game of chawsar or chawpar is played with sixteen pisces called 
stris, and three dica called pad, The sóris while being moved round the board, like oreaturea in transmigration, are 
called kachí, unripe; when they reach their goal, they are called pakkf or ripe, 
61 He shall not be called а lover, if he rail at God in adrenity, This idea often covurs in Oriental poetry, 
e 
n e ы 
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Pauri XXI. 
Ever praise that Lord by worshiping whom thou shalt find happiness. 
Why hast thou done such evil deeds as thou shalt suffer for ? 
Do absolutely nothing evil, look well before thee. 
8o throw the dice that thou mayest not lose with the Lord, А 
Nay, that thou mayest gain some profit. 
816k XXII. 
Guru Angad. 
When a servant while performing service is proud and ыа besides, 
And talketh too much, he pleaseth not his master. 
If he efface himself and perform service, he shall obtain some honor. 
Nanak, he who longeth for God shall meet Him, and his longing shall be acceptable. 
Guru Андай. 
What a man hath in his heart oometh forth ; lip-worship is of no avail. 
Man soweth poison and expecteth ambrosia ; look at that for justice. 
Guru Angad. 
Contracting friendship with a fool would never be profitable. 
He acteth according to his understanding: let any one see and enquire into this. 
One thing can fit in a vessel if another thing be first removed. 
Orders will not succeed with God; supplications must be addressed Him. 
By practising falsehood falsehood is obtained: Nânak, there is pleasure in praising God. 
Guru Angad. 
Friendship for a fool and love for a great man 
Are like linea drawn on water, which leave neither trace nor mark. 
Guru Angad. 
If а man be a fool and do any thing, he cannot do it well у 
Even thongh he do one or two things well, he vill spoil the rest. 
Ращі XXII. | 
If the servant who is employed in service act according to his maater's wishes, 
His honor is all the more, and he receiveth double wages. 
If Һе vie with his master, he shall excite his jealousy, 
Lose his large salary, and receive shoe-beating on the mouth. 
Thank Him by whose gifts thou liveth ; 
Nanak, orders will not succeed with Him; the Master must be implored. 
816k XXIII. 
Guru Angad. 
What sort of gift is that which we obtain by our own asking? 
Nanak, wonderful is the gift we obtain when the Lord is pleased. 
| Guru Angad. 
What sort of service ів that in whioh the fear of the master departeth not FF 
Nanak, he is called a servant who is absorbed in the love of his master. 
Pauji А 
Nanak, God's end is not seen, nor bath He a thither or a hither side. 
He Himself oreateth, and He Himselfagain destroyeth. 
Some have chairs on their necks, and some ride on many horses. 
It is God who causeth men to act and who acteth Himself; to whom else shall we 
complain P f 
Ninak, it is for Him who made the world to take care of it. 


РА 





f! The love of God will enter man's heart if he first expel worldly lore. 
„ © That is, when perfect understanding exists between master and serrant, and the service is performed with lore. 
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D———————-——————————— و ل‎ caaeaae 
Slók XXIV. | , 
Guru Nénak, 
It is God Himself who made vessels and He Himself who filleth them. 
In some is contained milk ;% others are put over the fire. 
Bome sleep on mattresses, and others stand and watch over them, 


' Nånak, God regenerateth those on whom He looketh with favor. 


"e 


Guru Angad. E 
‚ God Himself arrangeth, He Himself putteth what Ho hath made into ita proper place; ` 
^  Buving in this world created animals, Ho Himself beholdeth their birth and death, | 
Whom shall we address, O Nanak, since God doeth everything Himself ? 


Pauri XXIV. 


и" 


The greatness of the great God cannot be expressed ; 

Heisthe Oreator, the Omnipotent, the Bounteous ; He provideth His creatures withaustenanve 
Man doeth that work which God destined for him from the beginning. 

Nanak, except in the one God alone there is no abiding place, 


He doeth what He pleaseth. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


THE HIGHTEEN AGUS. 

AOOORDING to tho Prelude to the Eesar-Saga 
the names of the oighteen Agus (heroes) are 
ihe following — 

(1) Pasang Idan ru skyes, possessing the 
Friday, horns growing. Characteristio 
mark - a gout's head, 

(2) Anggar rtsangspo, Anggar, the lizard. 
Chur m : n lixard's hend. 

(3) Khra mgo khra thung, falcon's head, 
short faloon. Char. m.: a falcon's heed. 

(4) Kha rgan dgani (nyi), old mouth, day 
of јоу Char. m.. a white beard. 

(5) sK ya rgodpo, wild soup-spoon. Char. tm : 
a soup-spocn instead of a head. 

(6) 2L&b& bzangpo, good moon. Char. m.: 
a moon instead of n head. 

(7) mD'a dpon gongma, the high hoadman 
of bowmen. Char. m.: onarrow blade 
instead of a head. 

(8) Ala jong gol (thie means, eo Iam told, 
the sole of a boot, thestupid one). Char. 
fi. : the sole ofu boot instead of a head. 

(9) ’aBu dmar lamstan, red vermm, way 
leader. Char. m.. a worm's hend. 

(10) Bhelgyi buchung, little boy of glass 
(or crystal). Char.m . a concave mirror 
instead of n head. 

(11) dGani(nyi) gongba, day of joy, the collar. 
Char m. a collar instead of a head. 

(12) Laglag rings, long hand. Char. m.: 
a hand instend of a head. 

(13) rKang rkang rings, long foot (or leg). 

" Char. m.: в foot instead of a hoad. 

(14) Bongnag ldumbu, black ass (Idumbu = 

в plant P) Char. m.: а donkey’s head. 


*! Here tho ward bAdadi means human beings generally. 


(15) bKa blon 1danpa, the state-minister, the 
possessor. Okar.m.: a man's head. 

(16) dPalle rgodpo, wild splendour, glory. 
Ohar. xs. : an old man's head. 

(17) rNa ууп rna 'athal, turquoise earring. 
Char. m.: a turquoise instead of a head. 

(18) яГаЪа dkarpo, white moon. Ohar. s.: 
& white shell instead of a head. 

To these Kesar or Kyeear has to be added as 
their leader, he is the nineteenth Holy rum- 
bers in the Pre-Buddhist religion of Ledakh arc 
8, 7, 9 and 18; but it is remarkable, that, whilst 
the first three of these numbers aro always quoted 
without a following number, the 18 is always fol- 
lowed up by19. For example: '' They digged a pit 
of 18, 19 yards,” “ there appeared 18, 19 priests." o 

If we take Kesar, the supposed sun hero, ing 
the account, it is not difficult t» identify six of 
the nineteen Agus witu six ot the seven 
days of the Tibetan week. Then the queation 
remains: What could be the probaile origin of 
the remnining 12 Р Their nmaber seome to point 
to the months of the'ycar or to the Zodiac; but 
ав I have no means available to compere their 
charneteristic marks with thoso of other lunar 
calendars, 1 should be very glad, if competent 
scholars would offer an opinion on the subject. 

As far us I enn see, somo of the Agus do not 
possess only п single name, but several, tngh 
the churacterintie mark will probably rema ıt the 
same. 

The representatives of the weskaays are 
probably the following : — 

No. 19, Sanday; No. 6, Monday; No. 9, 
Tuesday; No. 12, Wednesday; No. 7, 
Thursday, No. 1, Friday. 

A Н. FRANOXB. . 
B That ıs, God's love, milk being deemed pure. 
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Abbås, as a Håppila hero ... . 581 
Abdallah bin Ubeiyy ... PRA . 386 
Abdul Keriva, а M&ppila hero ^. 585 
Abdulla, a MAppila hero E a. 595 


‘ADdu’r-Rahmén Samiri=Ohtramán Perumíl. 501 
Abhichandra, son of Ohakahushmant, 248 :— 


коп of Andhakavrishni (Jaina) .. 294 
ALbhimanyu, a Bishtrakúta king; the аса 
mentioned in a charter issued by him, 
Hentified, 509; lived at M&napura... . 611 
Atimanyu, son of Bhavishya ... 5 e. 509, 
Ab-thasklophar (МёррПа hero) m .. 531 
'abo, a Tibetan measure of currency ... . 458 
Abraha, King, in the Qordn .. - „ 4l 
Ab-aham in the Qorda Тя coe Al, 44, 46 
'aEruguma, 360; came from India, 363; the 
White Tard, 901: — the tale of, 830 ff.; а 
song in praise of, 361, = a song to, 968 :— 
bride of Kesar, 338 ff, 861 ; a tale of Kesar 
and, 840 f.; and Kêsar, song to ... ... 902 
Abı Bakr, helps in the compilation of the 
Gorda, 519: as a МёррПа hero ... vee 536 
Ab. Bakr Siddik, Máppila hero sis — 531 


Abu Betir Siddik, the first Máppila Shahtd... 505 


Abwthassoli Mount, Máppila Geography ... 538 
Actala, son of Andhakavrishni(Jaina) ... 294 
Aobeen Island = Sumatra... se ... 184 
.. 802 


А супа = Krishna (Jaina) ... PE 
“Ad the Tribe of, references to, in the Qorda. 41,44 
Adkéth, а wrong reading, 875: = Achhêrh, 

. 316, = Adht, 873 f. = Atkéth . 377 
А фајла, the (Jaina) ... . 806 
Adiaátha, 250: temple to, on Baibhkr Hil... 591. 
Adipura, the town of ave e 

Adtrvara, the principal Jina ... 
Adisya, a primal deity е of natare- 


symbolim ш. .. 270 
Adityaías, race (Jaina) die 951 
adm nistration in Indian inscriptions . 2 
adulsery, origin of Muhammadan law of 

punishment for ves so. . 885 
'aDrambugling = 'aDzamgling seo . 144 
'aDxamgling (Tibetan) = Jambudvipa = the 

Бі ... .. 144 
Aghevallabha of the Rata ее (Р) apóie 

iors name T . 878 
Agni, tho Firogod, a th heed of the Vedio 

gods .. aos 2731. 
Agrent river, the = = Капһатапай . 374 
agreement with unbelierers, rise of Muham- 

madan view of... e. e 468 f. 
Agu = hero (Tibetan) .. e mo om OBS 


Agus, the, 336 ; the Righteen, 564, =? Days 
of the week plus the months of the year, 
564:— of the land of gLing, 889 :—a tale 


of the . 381 
Ahinhhatra, Jaina origin for the namo . 808 
Ahiri Rag, discussion on the ... vos 


Ahmad, origin of, asa title of Muhammad, 
327; ase name proves an interpolation in 


the Qordn, 522 : — Messias... ni ... 897 
Ahurz-mazda corresponds to Varuna « 270 
Aihole on the Malparbhà River - 4 260 
Aindram, a tank at Satrunjeya € . 240 
Airanyavatam, a mountain range (Jaina) 4. . 948 
Airavatâm, a mountain range (Jaina) . 248 
Aisha, wife of Muhammad  ... ie ... 885 
Aj&tafatru's city = Rájgir ... we 56 
Ajitaséna, son of Dévakt (Jaina) . 298 


Ajitagvámin (Jina), 250 :— brother of Байа, 
251; son of Jatedatrn and Yasómatt ТР 
Akarmake = Satrunjaya to 
Akféalochana Rook on Kulube Hill . e. 
Akshôbbya, son of Andhakevishs 
(Jaina) ... es tee ЧЧ 
Akubath, a Mappila hero “> 
Albergaria, Boares de, his voyago to India 
(1615) ... - 
Albuquerque, Affonso du reaches Ele 
Albuquerque, Jorje de, first to go to Ohina, 
422: letter to, from King of Portugal, 
1524 aes - 488 ff. 
Aloa сога, Simão g’, айу Portuguese visitor 
to Ohina (1515), 424: goes from Sumatra 
to India (1616) ve. 425 
Aletar = Ganjam - State . 851 
Alexander, campaigns of, places mentioned 


өө 


Т es 85ع‎ 


s.. 


“e eee 


in the, not yet identified sufficiently © 24 
Ali, аз а Máppila hero .. T ... 536 
Allâh, rise of the term . vee -. 457 
Al-Masth (the Morsiah) in the Qr . 50 
Altárh mentioned as Raktapura ove .— 106 
Aluerhgirhva near Mesa ia 517: = 

Avwalgaon See . 617 
Alungel Kandi Moyankatti уай, “Mappila 

post, song оѓ. - 506 ff. 
Alvares, Jorge, comme a voii to pr 

1618 ess ‚ 427 
Amarapure near Mandalay - . 888 
Ambá, goddess worshipped at Baivüia (Gir- 

når) (Jaina), 290 f.; statue of, on Raiváta, 

991 :— daughter of the King of Kast 

(Jaina) ~s „ oe D e 206 
Аара uota оп tho name . 517 


566 


Ambálê, daughter of the King of КАЙ 
(Jaina) ... 5% S. are see ve 396 
Ambiká = Ambá, 291:— daughter of the 
King of Кай (Jama), 208:— a gótra-dévf, 
241; а kula-d&vf, 241 ; a íisanadévt(Jaina).. 246 
Ambukuttivayal а feld in the Edakalmala 
Mountain oo is ia šis . 409 
Aminbhávi, remarks about an inscription 
formerly existing at ... ote - — 909 
Améghavarsha the Rashtrakite = Indra III, 871 
Anádhrishni, son of Vasudéva, Jaina story 
of A - se sis - 
asdmikd, the ring-finger E: 
Anandapore founded by Bharata... æ 2 


Anantasêns, son of Dévakt (Jaina) ... , 208 
Anantavirya descended from  Hasün of 
Hastinâpura (Jaina)... ^ .. ET 204 


Andaman Islands in the 18th Century, 28 Ff. 
188 №, 289 ff. :—Survey of the, under Kyd, 
184; Malay trade in slavee from the, 120: — 
the Great, Ritohie's Notes on, #83 ff., 937 t; 
the Little, 80, described by Ritchie (1771)... 238 

Andamaner = Andamanego ... ves ^^. 285 

Andamanoge, the, seen by Ritchie (1771), 
285 f.: policy towards, in X VILIth Century. 184 

Andhekavrtshni of Бапгуарога,. father of 
Колі (Jaina), 296 —son of Bauri (Jaina)... 294 


Andhali=Yendoli ..  ..  .. .. 873 
Andharigiri Hill neer Belagára - 370 
Andrade, Fernão Peres d', early Portuguese 


visitor to China (1515), 424 ; Ohinese 
account of his visit to Canton in 1517, 442 f. : 
goes to Sumatra (1516) н. e vee 44 
Andrade, Simão d', goes to China (1519) .. 498 
Andrade, Thomé Peres d', Ambassador to 
Obina, 496 ; visita Nanking and Peking... 428 ff. 
Ange kings in Jain faith Rx - .. 808 


Angerang = Injeram .. „  .. — .. 359 
Anglo-Indian words, speaimens of bogus ... 890 
Anidri, a stream of Satrunjaya o oe 940 
Anikayaéê, daughter of Dévakt(Jaina) .., 268 
Anilagati, master ot the Vidhy&dharas | 

(Jaina) ... a oe e. 998 
AftjanA Mount (Jaina) ... E РЕА - 845 
Angår, the Helpers, origin of the title see 232 
anthropomorphism in the Aryan Period .. 971 
Apebhrazhed Prakrits, the , 


Aparintake, the Burmese, 387; Sun&paranta 

== Thayetmyo, 888. really the Konkan ... 887 
AparAjita gods, the (Jaina) ... m - 398 
apos—are the desecration of the Sabbath ... 229 f. 


efiíoots as оштепоу in Ladåkh — .. — ... 456 

aracos = arrack ... Pee mm ve > 891 

Aranjo, Manuel 1, commands a vessel to 
Obina (1517) ... m T se. vee 425 


INDEX. 


сар о-о анаа, 


Arasibtdi in Bijápur, mentioned by the 

ancient name of Vikramapura ose 
Arbuds, a summit of Satrunjaya ... ... 940 
archives and chronioles, dynastic, in ancient 


times Mr A. det hano 0 
Arekegatta, an ancient place ... . $81,882 
Aremoga == Armegon ... sts - . 846 
Arha, Jaina deity T o - . 289 
Arhas, Kuntt sister of the ten (Jaina) 206 


Arishta, a demon killed by Kanea (Jaina) ... 299 
Arishjanémi, the Jina, 250; birth of, 298 f..— i 


- = Nemi A ss A us 2. 294 
aristocracy,  Muhammad's attempts at `` 
Arjuna, Jaina story of his birth — .. e. 209 
Armaganulu = Armegon ose T v 847 
Armegon Shoal, the, 343; origin of name, ^ 
347; the name discussed... vs ves 046 f. 
arrack, 889; the term discussed ... ^. 891 
Ar-Bahmán, as в name for God in tho Qorde, И 
50, = God ya x. ы -— æ 122 
Aryadatta becomes a Jaina ascetio s . 808 
Asa descended from Hastin of Hastinipura | 
(Jaina) ... ese "T 


Asá ds Wár, the morning prayer of the Bikhs, 
537 f., 557 f£: composed by Gurt Nanak, .' 
587; бота Angad had a share in the — 587 

Afanivân, a Vidhyâdhara (Jaina) toe es. t 

Ashabis, the, a Tribe (Mippilas) we eve 586 

AshtApada tfrtha (Jaina) 245 

Ashtahmiká, a Jaina temple at Batrunjaya ... 202 

Ash{dtteragatakhtain the Satrunjaya Range. 245 

Afôka, edicts of, religious character of 19 


Aftkaohandra (Jaina), story of 2901 
aspects of worship Hindu .. cas vo BEE, 
Asura = Varuna... RS eie sea. gas 27% ° 
asura, in the Véda, always usod in a good, e 
Afrashna becomes а Jaina asoctio °.. — .,, 303 . 
Afvivabadhakain Brigukaohha (Jaina holy | 

place) ... - MA aes one . 203 
Aérins, the, in the Vedio period, 874, depend 

on nature-symboliem... 4 „„‚ оўу 
Athusamed, a Mappila hero ... - ~. 536 
Atimukta, brother of Kanna (Jaina)... ^. 298 
Atréyiki, Jaina asoctio, a BR 
Aurangrob's family, note on ... — ve OL, 
Avilathivirêda = Valoox = Walanj б] 


Ayuthia = Bangkok . .. - oe vee 88 
Ayyavole = Aihole in the Bhij&pur District, 260 


M EN 


eh 


Baal in Qorfa ... v. ve К its 
Badgaon = Nalanda ө, эн ss 
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Badr, battle of, 321; its offect on Muhammad- 





en law, 891: mii version of the 
Glory ... m 507 ft 
Bágadage, Bago, or ` Bagentd seventy 
Cistrict .. T Р - 265, 267 
Bago fifty, S ا‎ district i in the Tardavddi 
taousand m ies oe ممه‎ ... 880 
Bago, Bagendd, ог Bågajage seventy 
Gstrict . eee ee 265, 267 
Bá3ada of Vallabhi (Jaina) see 807 
Báhubali in the Satrunjaya Range | " . 945 
Baibh&r Hill, described nu te wwe 59 
Balraur, remains at  .. — ES 95 f. 
Bala, demi-god (Jama) = ee 251 
Balibhadra = Balarâma - si ... 298 
Baladéva—Balaráma .. " E ый 
Balarâma, zon of алва (Jaina), А on $98 
Bal-Swar Temple = Black Pagoda ... . 848 
BAgulik&r-Ittage, an ancient village... . 257 
BAlzrashéa, the members of tho, were lorda af 
tbe country 110, 266 


Bansa-’abum-skyid, wife of Кёзаг = the 
Green Tûrê ... ase Ses ... 861 
Banavási twelve-thousand btorinds m 
Banibflan (Máppila hero) sss oe 

‚ Bantha Mimu (Máppila hero) bea 
Banzekal, ancient, in the Bellary District 


urder the same name.. . 108 


Bana Al-NAdir, expulsion of the o ews) - . 896 f. 
Bant Isráil =the Arab Jews . se . 228 
Banû Koreiza, siege of ће ... "- ... 829 
Bani Qainogê, expedition against the ... $22f. 
Banu Tamim, the Tribe of ... . 460 
e Bápajla, an inscription at, said to be of 
S.A. D.810-11 ... seo аз zn 207 n. 
Баг, Otros at Т e 0. 96 
Baraja, a ríbkshasa — ... — ^. 210 
barec, Р sailing boat, birk . 181 
baro Port, à barge ... ses . 101 
' Barrebulle buoys in the Hugli, к name 
dissussed crê . 847 
Barren Island mentióned by Ritchie “ar. 238 
Berrcs, Francisco de, voyage to Patani... 486 
Barrca, João de, utilises the two Portuguese 
letters of 1534-6 from Canton ^. 445 
Barve River, the ass . 857 
Basava, traditional founder of the Liigtyat 
seot „ ree m 2 
bajas = ынга} ss . 256 
Batavia, the name СТРУМЕ И sis "вив ? 
Battery Rock ... oi LT .. 409 


bDud, the giant of the North... 202 . 359 
Bedas Western Tibetan + profesional PIT 


tainers . m . 830 
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Belugare or Belngale fire-hundred district; it 
included Jamkhangi and Mudhã 881, 882 

Béltr = the Pêrûr agrakára in the Kisukad 
Seventy... 


T . 961 
Beluvalike near Belaghra, 870 — = Баа 


Вејапк = Be|wanki ‚ 870. 
Bejvola three-hundred distriot . ‚16 end т E 
269, 264, 265, 266 | 
Belwanki = Beluvalike .. ‚ 870 


Bengal Asiatio Society, remarka on а 


spurious record in the — tee 208 
Bengal, the name discussed ... des 947 f. 
Bhadrê, a stream of Satrunjaya .. 240 
Bhagavant, Jaina image of the T" ... 906 
Bhagiratha in the Betrunjaya Range . 245 
Bhairava leap at Girndr eo ose n MIC 
Bhandiragarittage, the modern ‘Bhandar  ' 

Kartha’ in Shól&pur... o ife 212 n. 
Bhåma, son of TE born at Girnfra ` 

(Jaina) .. ч se waa 800 
Eháranga birds (Jaina) rm .. 989 
Bharata, Jaina version of the story of . 248 
Bhirata-kunga, the, built by Bharata vee 249 
Bharatédhtéa, his pilgrimage to ida m 

249; a tank at Batrunjaya ... - . 940 
Bhiratam, a mountain range (Jaina) =. 348 
Bharatam-varsham(Jaina) ... - . 244 
Bharatâni, Mount (Jaina) $6 vee 243 
Bh&ruara, son of Baiyabh&má, Бога at 

Girnára (Jaina) ie T 5 se 800 
Bhauméyikes, Jaina gods... Ж . 28 
Bhûrada Bath, Jaina story of... — .. 804 f. 
BhAvalé, wife of Bhévade Bath... ai e. 804 
Bhavanaryéndra Vidanja (Jains)  ... .., 940 
Bhavanavisis, Jaina gods ... T - 28 
Bhavishya, son of Derarája ... its — 509 
Bhijayóévara = Vijaydévara ... ne ... 259 
Bhtma, birth of (Jaina)... - . 299 
Bhtmaratht, an ancient name of tho river 

Bhima . T 212 n. 
Bhimastna, Jaina view cf, 9884. ; son of 

Vajraséna of Brüvasti (Jaina) 289 ff. 
Bhôgâvatipura town ... ~. 266 
Bhojavriahni, son of Burtra (kina) . 984 
Bhôta = Tibet .. — .. — 805 


Biblical references in the дога origin of... 41 


Bihar, Arohmologioal tour in. BL ff, 81 ft. 
Bijésvara = Vijaytévara ssa tos ... 259 
Bimlepatam, 348; the name discussed . 848 
Bingeraem = Ingeram... we . 352 
Bird Island, observations on (1755) .. 49] ff, 
birth-oustom, 256; Musalmân, in the 
Panjab .. à Sas Sees dis ow 40 
bts = В (the letter) ... se. dis = 256 
Bishanpir, sculptures at e qu „ 892. 
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Bixipatam = Vixagapatam ... m eee 957 
bKur-dmanmo, the Celestial Bride ... » 384 
bKur-dman-rgyalmo, the Heavenly Mother... 360 
Black Pagoda, 342; the name discussed ... 848 


Blackwood’s Harbour, 344f.; а note оп ... 858 
Blair, Archibald, im charge of Port 


Cornwallis, 1792 sas por РА 80 


boats, Indo-Huropean terms for 180 fft. 
Bédh-Gayd, a fraudulent record from ' ... Зп. 
Batavio = Batavia coa gos ies e. 848 
Bon Religion, the 182 ff. 


Bonchos, the Pre- Buddhist religion of Tibet... 359 


Bonpa Hymnal, a ave " eo. 350 ff. 
bora = bhar, Hind., а lighter.. eee vee 162 
Borevali near Belagára ... Sas . 870 


Botelho, Jorge, commands a vede] ii voyage 
to China (1517), 425; commands a vessel 


to Obina (1519) ia . 428 
Bourdonnais, de Le, his attack on "Madras, 
1746, account of 84 1. 


Bower Manuscript, value of the palsography 

ofthe .. „ "E 
Braogg, the, disousion о on ithe term ase ace 
Brâhma, as a Mukewmadan supernatural 


being (Mappila) ^ .. u.  .. BL 
Brahmagiri, a summit of Setrunjaya e. 240 
Brahman, rise of, asa god ... ces 277 


Brâhman, as a caste, rise of the, 276 ; 
origin of the power of the, 277:— an 
extreme doctrine relating to an offenge 
against а, 407:— an anti-Bráhman story 
from B. India ... wee 110 ff. 

Brahmapurt near Limbárâmiká, 515 m 


P Bramagaon ... „ - 516 
Brahnt, a stream of fotrunjaya . 940 
Brahmo Religion, origin of the . 288 

^ Brigukachha, town of ge 


Brihadratha, father of Jardeandha (J (Jaina) .. 


Byihespati, origin of, as a god soe - "d 
Brthetdhvaje, son of Vasu (Jaina) .. + 204 
Brinjárt = Lembédt ... u. 547 
British Museum platos of Viro-Batykéraya- 
éva; the places mentioned in them, 
idantified ces m ө .- 869 
brTandsin, the Red  ... - . 833 
brTanpe, 940; father of a 'Brugumas „888, 866 


Bubblanoe-quio, a corruption of Bubble and 


Bqueak .. . 168 
Buddha, origin of his Religion, 277 : — Ея 


to stab (Tibetan) m . 388 

| Buddhavangz Hill, 60 f.; identification of LEE 
Buddhism, reason for the spread of, 279 f.; 

and Ohristianity 279 1. 


Budharh Hill mistaken for r Duddhurana, 61 — 
Ses «61 f. 


Bed] oye 


Burmese expressions in Port Blair ... . 551 
Bûtuga IL, Western Ganga of Mysore, 
mentioned in an inscription at Rén . 262 
клр н ctae ео ... 286 
cairo = coir nã we 899 
Oajoree = Kedgerie ... ve 858 
calavanoe == а bean = gram, the term dis- 
' cussed ... ^. eva "s po . 891 
Calculla confused with Osloutta e ~ 849 
Oaloute = Calcutta ... © . 843 
Caloutta, the name дфешлвва, 849; Sonfused 
with Osloulla in old maps and books ^ 349 
Calecota = Calculla, not Calcutta .. 849 
Oalear == Ganjam - ses e 851 
Oalpie, 842; the name diaoussed sis 
Oalvo, Diogo, sails for China (1521), 489 £; 
on Chinese affairs in 1527 .. tae 494 ft. 
Calvo, Yasoo, at Hainan in 1536 ssi S 436 
pambuco = Аг. sambug = barca = a sailing 
boat e. i - ve “181 
CARGO = CANOA == canoe... uu 1611. 
canoa ==0апое ... são - i 161# 
самої =canoe  .. б vee 188 
Oar-Nicobar mentioned by Ritchie (1771) ... 
Caraid = Oarera ممه‎ - m ee. 
Careda = Оегега ros T - . 849 
Caregare = Сегераге, Ganjam em © 851 
Oarepere, old name for Ganjam — .. — ... 851 
Oarera, 348 == Karadu, 349; tho namo dis- 
cussed ... - _ ممه‎ un = 845 f, 
Carnarvon, the, in Madagascar (1756) - 453 


Oastanheda on Ohinese manners, 1553 , 
caste, early formation of 


cat, superstitions as to the А ^. 168 
catamaran, the word discussed °.. vee 850 
cattemaran Е - © ... PER, 495 
Oatiermaran `... i ممه‎ ove 848 
cayar = ooir . - soe 098 
oelta in the Wynaad Hilla 490 f. 
Сагага = Оагега... ... EE 
esu encor Dd А . 850 
chas = сдоув T e 399 f 
Ohakréévari- sura a Jaina god sia ... 805 
Chakshushmant, son of Vimalav&hana ... 248 
Ohakrá Ghát described dão © e 68 
Chakradhara (Jaina) ... o one .— 250 
Ohakréévart, wife of Javada ... РЕД e. 806 
Ohampá, a town (Jaina) ec. . 294 


саа. ап e кы by Erika 


(Jaina) .. 


cage 





Ohândôr in the Nasik District =? Chandrá- 


dityapura— Chandravâda .. ses « 518 
Qhandrâdityapura, an ancient town ... . 518 
Ohandragupta, Sandrokottos . vie . 16 
Dhandraktrti King, story of (Jaina) ., .. 292 
OhandrapabhAsakshátra = Kapardin . 806 
»hendrashdia ; . 805 


Dbandravada = OhAndêr in ius Nasik District, 518 


Jhandridyânam, a grove of Satrunjaya ‚ 240 
Jhannabasava, traditional founder of the 

Libgáyat seot .. e 2 
Ohantra, a mica 8 killed 7 БАГ 

. (Jaina) .:. e e 5 . 999 
ChArannm uni (Jaina) É ene 295 
Ohatham Island in Port Cornwallis .. 29, 184 
Chaturvaktra = Kalkin... ais . 807 
chaya=ochoya ... evo . 400 
Ohêlam-sarôvara at E -. 240 
cheling — okiling M . 359 
Ghéramán Perum of Kédungallar, “the frat 

Malabar Muhammadan, 501; = ' Abdo'r- 

Rahman Samiri sss 501 
Chetties, the, bf Ganapativattam, described... 409 
Chijns = the Ohinese ... ws e. saa in 
caildren, spirit-scaring from ... . ee 1 
ceiling, 344; the word discussed, 550: iios. 850 
China, affairs of, in 1596, 43t ff.; in 1542, 

437 :—eotly Italian visit to, 493 :— Portu- 

guese intercourse with, in thel6th Century, 

421 ff.; Ohinese annals silent on Portuguese | 

visita to, +41 f.: Jaina notions of ... . 805 
Chinarattha, the Northern Shin States 888 


Chinese officials, titles of, in a 
form, 416; identifled .. i 
9.. Oaitrahgada, son of Sárhtann (Jaina), 295; 
.° ® guo00es Élrhtann, 296; E by 
“Yudhishthira ae 
Onitrioory Reef, 844:—the name disonased, - 
850-0. ; = Cicarahoeria = Sikari-hori = 
Bribarikotd, Benskritised from Ohikirêni 


TTelug) - e TEE 8501. 
Okorol; father of BEK ese -. 886 
choya = Indian Madder .. .. 3092. 


Okristianity, early, in India, knowledge of, 
286: and Buddhism ... - кө» 279 f. 
Okristians, к= Possessors of the Writ in the 


Qorda . us oe . 486 
chronicles, ain Indian, did exit. 7... 10 
Ocala = Oaloulle e A die =. 849 
' Gonos Islands, the Tae m pres 80, 233 


Coelho, Duarte, arrivos in Canton, 422 ; starts 
egain for Ohina (1516), 425; returns to 
zd alacoa (1518), 427 : — RUE иын 
(1521) wee 430 
com, the term сады ممه‎ - 899 


Colatr Lake, Legend of the .. — .. . 900 
Oolcota = Calontta ... - ue „ 34 
cold, folk-cure for а T .. 163 
collivance, 889; the term discussi. .. 801 ` 
colophons of literary works; historical items 
in then... sss 13, 26 
concubines, origin of Жашабай law 
relating to ive "^ 385 f. 
copper-plate charters; an illustration of tho 
extent to whioh they are liable to travel far 
from the places to which they really 
belong . 212 n. 
coposs, the temi dained . bog 
сотре = moore ... " e . 392 
Cornwallis, tho ... 184, 186 


Cornwallis, Port, the old name “fot Port Blair, 
29, 183-—Archibald Blair, Superintondent 
of, 80:—as a naval arsenal (1792), 80:— 
changes of name, 28f.;—Old Harbour, 
29 :—first plan о? (1791), 29 f.; Islands in... 29 
Cornwallis, Port, the present, first men- 
tioned, 184; = North Bast Harbour, 28:— 
decided on as a Settlement, 185 f.; Naval 


arsenal at,in 1789 ... ris on ... 188 f. 
Coromandel Coast, currents on the ,.. .. 945 
Oorrera = Carera . 044. 


Corsali, Andrea, Italian viter on  Ohina 
(1515) ... es ee ah au 423 

course = corse = kbs, ee ere we 408 

Coutinho, Affonso de Mello, commands fleet ' 


to Ohina (1522) . 481 
Ooutinho, Fernandes, агаи a Senda to 

China (1599) ... E En . 481 
Oouto's account of China in 1519 . 437 
Oranganore == Kôdungallàr .. 501 
Oreation, the, in the Qorda ^s . 121 
Огоз, Gaspar da, on Ohina; 1569-70 ... ‚+47 
Cuadavari = Godavery see; её 351 
Oudjeree = Kedgerie . is ss 858 
Oulculla = Calonlla, not Calcutta > . 840 
Onlpie = Calpie ... . e. 849 
cumulative rhyme, & South Тай. .. 01 ff. 
Currency in Ladakh ... is - 456 
curtain, uso of, to avert the eril eye « 810 
Cusnapur = Kristnapoorse ... we 515 
cuttanes, a cotton cloth wits S - 508 
cyclone of October 2nd, 1748... ABE 
Dadiga, the flotitious, of the Mysore legends .. 110 
Dadigarasa of the Bálivarhfa race 110, 286 
Dadigaridi, Tadigaipdi, an ancient provinca, 

in Mysore, localised, 108 ;—mentioned also 

as the Dadigamandala country, in connoc- 

tion with the Bálivarhéa ... 110, 266 
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Dákivadulunke seventy, the, unidentified ...180f 
dakshina as a prefix to the names qf gods ... 512 


Dakshina-Sivo, “the Biva of the South; " 
the ancient name of a god in the Mahfdéva 


hills... acs A ve — 012, 513 
Dálbhya, the TENE ee А . 406 
dammer, = pitch Tn ... 508 
Dandavirya, the... são sts . 250 
Darlhagochodms, 838; tho аай of 

’aBruguma ... Кт n 
Dasdrhiéh, son of Аааа (Jaina 
daíavanna, a fiscal term 107 n, pits п. 
Datta, son of Kalkin (Jaina) ... ». 907 


daughter, birth of a, Musalmáns, Panjáb ... 40 


Daulatábêd = Dévagiri az . Б18 
David in the Qorám ... ... 47 
Dawn, Vedic goddess of the, depends à on 
naturesymbolism  .. e . 275 
Day, the Last, in the Qords ... sa . 128 


days of years and reigns, a system of moon: 
mg by . “ 9 
{Берре сук ЕШ, а Eng of eis, 
831; a tale of his three sons ar 381f 
dead, disposal of the, Sikh discussion on the... 549 
Dean = Dane ... T ane .. 494 
deaths at sea, metbod of PR in 18th 
Century - ss E .. 8 
Dêigârhvu near Vadáthânagrama = Peara 517 


Delagoa Bay, the Happy Deliverance, 
reaches (1750)... — ... ... 453 
Deliverance, the Happy, PUE on her: sores? 
(1756) se une ase. Days . 451 
demons or bad gods, use ой ses re vee 272 
déva, in the Véda, used in & good senso . 272 
Dévadééa = Saurashtra .. . 240 


Dévagéri, in Dharwir, remarks on à spurious 
record at E no . 211 
Dévagiri = Deulat&bad... ʻi ^ . 618 
Dêvakanripa, husband of Kumudini (Jaina). 296 
Dévaki, daughter of Dévakanripe, wife of 


Vasudéva, 204; Jaina story of 208 
Dévapéla, son of Büryamalla ... . 246 
Dévardja, son of Minânia iss ... 509 
Юё+ауаё%, daughter of D&vakt (Jaina) -. 298 


devil-dance, a, possibly represented in the 


Edakal Oare carvings - ^. A15 f. 
Dow, Point — Point Devi "T ...'899 
dGani, the Agu .. 831, 836 f., 340 


Dhantévara of Valabhi, &uthor of tha 


Batrunjaya Mahatmyam € 0 00 289, 307 
Dhanke in Satrunjuya Range... “ss . 245 
Dharagiri, a hill near BeJagára 870 


Dhnrana the serpent prince (Jaina) 308; 
the birth of (Jaina), 802 -—son of Andha- 
karrıahni (Jaina) as vis sss we 204 


Dhárant, wife of Ugrastna (Jaina) . 901 


Dharmavarman, NEM King of Niohuld- 


pura... be ‚ 406 
DbhAtuki- khanda a divialón of the world 

(Jaina) .. - - 248 
dhony = ик, Тат, а sailing boat 161 


Dhritarashtra, son of Viohitrarirya (Jaina)... 206 


Dhruvar&japattana = Duraspatam + 347 
Dhupgarh = Herivatenkotta ... 556 e 514 
Diamond Island... od 30 
diaries, ancient “Indian official, probably 
existed .. id. ME E 9 
Digam bara, explanation of  ... es 7 one 280 
Dikkumáris (Jaina)  .. .. 208 
Dikkumáryas, the (Jaina) aa . 251 
Diligent Strait (Andamans), origin of 
name .. as e. 984 
Dio, Island and Pole Point Divi .. `... 891 


Dipak Rég, meaning of the term, 819; a 


native view of the, 319 :— stories about 318 
dirmat = department ... = ai . 552 
Diu Island = Point Divi Se são .. 892. 
Divi, Point, near Masulipatam . BOL f. 


divorce, Muhammadan lew of, 884 ; origin of. 888 
dKar-thigmo, the Celestial Mother ... ... 984 
Doddington, original account of the wreck 

of the (1755), 451 ff, 454 ff., 49) ff. ; leaves 


the Downs (1755)  .. s 255 454 
doll = ddl = gram £L Pues. fare ... 891 
Dolphin, the, Rock ... - tes oe 455 


Dolphin's Nose, the, 348; at ems seins 
Dame discussed © s PRA 
Dongrub = Késar, 149, 360: as a Беи; 
868. —— son of the King of Heaven, $31 ff. : — 


851 


а tale of, 383 £ :— tale of his birth «THE cu 
Donldan, son of the King of Heaven... ..931ff.e9* 
Donyod, son of the King of Heaven... ... B81 ff. ® 


Donyodgrubpa — the Northern Lékoptla = = 


Késar .. ove Vis vee 148 
Doogoraspatam = nad pata do: e 947 
dPalle, the Agu .. Е eis 831, 836, 840 
dragon sovereigns n India 867. 


drama, Indian, value of, 13:—its polyglot 


nature ... 558 
Dravida, son of Vrishabhasråmin (Jaina) 250 
Dridhafakti = Satrunjaya 244 


drink, worship of a plant producing, ariaing 


out of anthropomorphism . 971 
Drubri, a Mâppila angel € vas 588 
Due Point = Point Divi, the term dis- 

cussed .. - Sis. «фар soe 0991 f. 
Duhprasaha, Jaina teacher... von ... 808 
Dubshamée, the (Jaina) qse T es 944 


Duncan sacs ашны, origin of the 
name dis m - — 288 





> 
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E І 7 INDEX. ^ 
Dunkirk, the Н. M. B., in 1755 * on ... 454 
Daraita, an unbeliever (MAppila hero) .. 630 
Duraspatam = Armegon ТЕ eso 946.1. 
Durgarizpatam =; Duraspatam o 347 


Duryódhana, son of Dhritaráshtra (Jaine), 
206; — pedigree of (Jaina), 294 ; Jaina story 
of his birth, 299:—a Jaina story of ... 802 
Dvaita Lake, the (Jaina) tes e .. 802 
Dvuitavanam, the (Jaina) ... x . 802 
Dvüraká built by Kubéra for Krishna 


(Jaina) .. eia 800 f. 
Dvåråvati = = Bado and Bangkok . 988 
Drijepalli, a hamlet in YeleyavApi ... .. 878 


Edakal Cave, rook-carvings in the, 409 ff..— ' 
situation of, described in detail, 410 f ; lies 
in the Edakamale Mountain m ... 409 

Hdgcote, the, leaves tho Down, 1755 ... ^. 454 

Elephant, the; season во named=the asterism 
Hasta or Beptombar-Ootober, 895: = Bt.- 


Francisco re Е - ose . 895 
Elijah in the Qord« ... eus diea aspi 
Elisha in the Qordn ... - . 46 
Empoli, da, Giovanni, Italian Hê on n China 

(1515, 128:— in Sumatra’ (1516), uu 

death of (1617) ste e `... 497 
endowments in inscriptions ... T .. 19 
English, corruptions of .. ee? 168, 256, 553 
Epics, Indian, effect of, on religion .. ‚ 8811. 


Eptgraphia Indica, its value ... e 5 
epigraphic research, the necessity for further, 
1, 8, 6, 22;—various methods of supplement- 


eL ing it, 90;—epurioue materials to be avoided, 


* ө 62017 :e-anumberinMysore,212:—nsuallyon , 
“copper,211 f.:— are sometimes genuine docu- '' 
menta tampered with, 218: — an ancient form 
of forgery, 202 ; some are modern forgeries, 
203f.: —occasions causing the forgeries, 
4f.; largely used to support claim to 
village property, 213, chiefly title-deeds to 
property, ohiefly private: in land, 212f.; 
somctimes relate to religious grants, 213: — 
false historical statements in, 206 :— means 
for recognising, 202 f.: — mode of 
scientifically, 205 ff — list of +... 208 fr, 214 ff. 
Exigraphy, Indian, interest in, wanted, 1; 
value of, to students, 1; ; directions in which 
scholars can help, 26 ; requires support 
and more students, 5:—valve of details 
of, 21— the source of knowledge ofencient 
Indian political history, 1; as a means of 
learning history, 201:— results of, need 
bringing togethe: chronologically by olassi- 


fiontion, 22: — field still to be searched ‘in, 
22:—need for revision of texts already 


published m 23 
epitaphs in inscription, ‘historical valie 
of 8 18 


Erarhberage, ancient name of Yelbarge i 


the Nizam's Dominions ... Р . 262 
Erambaraga = RN m T .. 262 
esorutore .. a. „+... 402 
Evil Eye, local details ГРЕЧ 8 а 

tions regarding the, 191 ff. : — averting the, 

origin of seclusion and ceremonial purifica- 
tion, 308 ff. :— origin of veils, marks and 
curtains e. S10 
Evil Eye, реон «айп Miei 
the hand asi ...97 #. 
honey... iis Sis es Si .. 98 
horn ... es Ee m “е. ...98#. 
the horse .. ... 100 
horse-ahoe ... 100 f. 
hunchback ... ‚ 101 
hyena oe . 101 
incense св in es - . 101 
iron... ` % ove .. 101 
key - T 101 f. 
masks sie 102 f. 
milk ... . is i sa - 108 
mirror i . T o 108 
monkey vee „ -‹ „. 108 
mouth ў Я T © ... 108 
nails өө. . . set oe s.. 103 
numbers 5 tee ... 104 
pelm-leaves - à ... 1014 
phallus 1041. 
prayers ' . " .. 105 
rites — a. 105 
salt ... =. 7 
the scape... tee we one 187 
ses-horse  .. As toe "e e. 187 
serpent о. - ee 187 
shell ... . 187 
giren ... cas ж eis - . 187 
akeleton "ES aa 187 
skull... к T үе 
sulphur - . . - مهه‎ .. 188 
Bun-faco n eee ees . 189 
thread ` . 189 
tongue e se, 189 
tooth TP eee on coo, o. 189 
water ene e. sas sea 189 
wolfakin 1891. . 
words ` ib Se a . 190 
writing fee ove te 190 
Exorcism in the Qorda... sins Ses 123 








Fügim = Franks = Firinghee 
Fakalu, а Mappila hero " - 
Falcio, Lobo, starts for China (1516), 425 — 
commands a vessel to Obina (1517) 
Faloão, Manuel, starts for China (1516) 
Farid Sani = Shékh Brahm ... oss 
“fate” in the Фомін, dependent on politica. 8261 
finance in Indian inscriptions... > ew 24 
Firo-worship, mising out of anthropomor- 
phism ... Е . 271 
Feringhee Впгапе, near : Mawalipstam s. 508 
Firinghee, forms of, 508 :—oorruptions of, 
Fagim, 438; Fulanki .. e. is 
foist = fusta, Port., а small sailing Тыа. 
Folklore in the Central Provinces > 110# 
forgeries, epigraphio, 201 ff.;—literary, 201 
and n. ;—some of them are of quite modern 
fabrication; thus, the  Buradhénupura 
plates, 203;—and a plate m the Library 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 203;— 
and some records at Râméshwaram .. 208 


foundling, river-borne, classical, Jaina stories 
ofa .. EA - 2961. 
fowls, superstitione аз io mo ee 968 
Frângula Dibba, near Masulipatam ... 508 
Fu-lang-ki = Firinghee 2 . 44 
Fuzeiro, Alvaro, commands a voesel ts China, 
1518  .. EN ite ise m ... 458 


g and », interohanges of - m 
GadAdhara = Krishna (Jaina) e 


gaddones = godowns ... m © 


Gajouri = Kidgerie ... - . 353 
Galvão, Antonio, at the Motnonas in 166 e 436 
Gama, Estevàd da, Captain of Malacoa, 1584... 436 
Gama, Paulo da, at Malacca, 1553 = 486 
Glinada-Halár = Ganudukal in the KisukAq 
Beventy... e. a . 901 
Ganapati = Candés 255, 289 


Ganapativattam = Sultan's в Balter - 

Gandamartanda, a biruda of Krishna ШІ. ... 873 

Обаа, wife of Dhritarashtra (Jaina), 296 

- mother of Duryôdhana (Jaina) . 209 

Gandhahastt Stápas, the е» e 95 

Ganda, development of, asa god, 989 f.— 
popolar view of, in Madras, 255 f.; poous 


liarity of the worship in Madras .. 2551. 
Gaùgå, daughter of Jahnu, wife of Bårhtanu 

(Jaina)... gie I ess 294 ff. 
Gangam == Ganjam . 848 


GangavAdi ninety-six- thousand provinoe.. 109, 262 

Gêngêya Bhishma, son of f&ihtanu Pena) 
295 f.:—origin of his name (Jaina) 

Ganjam, the name disouased „д 


. 296 
vee 351 


[ 











Ganudukal = Gápada-Hálor 
garavance = oelavanoo " PEN 





Gardaware = Godavery ne 

Garuda = probably the Sun ... ses ... 984 

GattavAdi, remarks on the spurious insorip- 
tion at . Sss . 211 

gelua = јана =a а Нор os . 161 


geography, ancient Indian; an indication of 
whet remains to be- dons 24 t., 20; —how 
far it may be deduoed from spurious 
records . “ 

geography, Totes, on “Indian, 257 f, 860, 
509 ff .—in Indian insoriptions, 24 f. :— 
Plotemy's, not yet sufficiently identified for 


. 208 


general use А .24 f, 
Ghátagrima at the fort of Betronjera 804 
Ghatparbhá River, the .. . 339 
Ghógharagráma = Ghógargaou: s 7 
Giridurga on Girnár ... ai oo 249, 946 
Girinára Mount, = Girn&r  .. e. 246. 
Girivraja = RAjagrha .. . “+ 57. 
Gtrnára, the YAdavas at (Jaina) "300 1. 
Giryek == Indrafailaguhá e bh 
gLing, the Land of, 83, 864 — the Earth ^. 834 
gling-giu, a hymnal (Tibetan) .. e 0 BBO: 
Gochodma — = Darlhagochodma | [ү Sii 
God, Unity of, in the, Qorda, 128 f.:— 

Father (Tibetan), 362: the Mathes 

(Tibetan) tee eee too one se, 852.. 
Gódávar! River, the ... vo ... „ 515 
Godarery, the name discussed... .., 851 f. 
Godinho, Manuel, at Malacos in 1538... ... 486 
Godonosa == Godavery '.. ove ee . 851 
godown, the term discussed tee T wo 456 
gods, the, in Jania Mythology, 98; good, rise i 

of the (Tibetan) au 2. 27869, 
godung = godown РА А “ө . 466º 
Godvaria = Godavery . is ve 359 
Gogzalhamo, 341, 859; mother of бот, 

83t, of Kesar ... . 835 
Gordware = Godavery .. as « 853 
Golgotha — Calcutta ... Eai „. 810 
Gomes, Jeronymo, visita Ohina in 1543 e. 437 
Gomichod = Darlhagochodma sas ... 840 
goney = gunney .. x “i 262 oe 808 

4 Gondewary = Godavery m $e eve 851 
Govinda = Krishna (Jaina) ... 802 
Govinda ёуа, father of Vira-Batykérayadéva. 369 
gram = doll xx oglavanoe ... se. . 891 
grams , E . 186 
grat, в É bogus word, explained ve. . 820 
“great river, the,” meaning the Krishnê .. 879, 881 
Greeks, Muhammad's attack on the.. .. 461 
grindstone, superstition Telating to the . 120 
Guadavari = Godavery .,. X . .. 851 


. INDEX. 
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*Guard-an-ogre, Point — Gôdâvart Point, 943, 851 
Guardeware, eee eee .. 889 
gucoss = godowns "n . 456 
Guades, Martim, Sonido a some] to 
China (1517) . Р 
e RS E 
guines, a term for Bs. 15 in Indis 308: 
- sovereign in India ... se. a 
а, & bogus word, explained .8 
due daughter of Kalyinasundara, 247 
gurney, 889; the term discussed ... 892 
Guxsar, the site of the ancient Pá$aliputra...96 f. 


. 425 
. 852 


gurra, а cotton cloth ... 608 
Gurap&dagiri = Kukkupapádagiri e 87 
Haltb-ibn-Malik, Muhammadan Apostle to 
Malabar aoe » 501 
Haimavatam, а тоша. venue (Jaina) ^. 943 
Наа, wife of Muhammad ... "m . 885 
Hajj, the, in the Qorda... sse . 457 
Hallelujah-Psalms, Muhammad’ .- 826 
Haman in the Qorda ... е vs e 47 
-Harisa Stipa " my wee toe 55 
Hamédvatt = Реп өө ... 988 


exe protection against the Bril‏ ا 
E ug bine corruption of English. 820‏ 
Hari == Krishna (Jaina) БЕ: 802‏ 
Har and Harini, eponyms of the Нагітаћќа‏ 


ace eee ose eee 


(Jaina version of story) ... wee - 292 
Наг-таћќа, Jaina legend of the - ... 993 
Har-varsha, city of ... .. ove vee 202 

7 ar viha, а montan range (Jaion) wee 943 


e Har-vateakotts, ancient name of а hill- 

е. efoti in the Mah&déva hills , 511, 514 

Ldwhachetiia of Bana; remarks on itis - 
hirtofical value 


oo ee 


Hasrá, as a site fer Kokkupapkdagiri ^ 86 f, 
Hasrá-kdl, site of Kukkufap&dagiri ... . 87 
Hastnágapurs, а town (Jaina) we see 294 
Hastisêna becomes а Jaina ascetic ... 308 
Hay», a demon killed by Kanea (Jaina) ve 999 


Haseribegh, archeological tourin ... А, 81#. 

Hersolius, Muhammad’s attack on the 
Emperor . 461 

heifer, red, the ordinance ot “he (uam 


medan) ... so ^. 230 
Sim skis, Poranio mountain ... ves . 244 
Henriques, Dom Francisco, Oeptain of 

Melacos in 1569-70 EM o? 443 


Himaohül&, wife of Vijaya, касета of 
Rûma (Jaina) .. 

конш Mount (Jaina), 248, ао moun- 

- 24 


. 951 


Himavant, son of Andhakavfishni (Jaina) ... 204 
Himevantapadééa = tho Northern Shan State. 888 
Hindorstand = Hindustani... - 4 897 
Hiranyamayam, Mount (Jaina) . 243 
Hiriya Maniytr i in the Kisukád Seventy, 262: 
. in the Dhánvár District ... 
historical records, Indian; olaasification of 
tham according to the materials on whioh 
they hare been preserved, 16 ..;— and 
according to the objects of them, 18 ff.; 
—spurious records, 201 ff. ;—reoords con- 
taining passages of different dates, 209 ;— 
genuine records which have been tampered 
with ... as А ds 218 and n. 
historical research, Indian; the present 
position of it, 1 ff.;—various methods of 
prosecuting it by way of supplementing 
the epigraphic inquiry, 26 ;—faiso details 
and fables to be eliminated... “ 201 f. 
historical romanoes, instances of, and 
remarks on them .. toe Р 
historical statements, false; the reason for 
the introduction of them into spurious 
records ... e oe 205 
history, ancient; low far ана tn what waza Ше 
Hindts have helped in preserving it, 6 ff.; — 
the real reason for which нешше 
in the epigraphio records  ... 
history, notes on Indian, 257 ff., 869, 509 ff. :- — 
inseriptions an accident, not а purpose, 32; 
ancient Indian, depends on insoriptions . 1 
Hiuen Taiang, Chinese pilgrim; the necossity 
for re-examining proposed identifications 
of places mentioned by him... ... 25 f. 
Hobal, the shrine of  ... vis . 457 
Hobson-Jobson, Cross Index to.. .84 ft, ea т, 
112 f£., 149 f., 252 ff., 811 f£, 304 ff., 549 ff. 
Homem, Pedro, commande a vessel to Ohina... 491 


. 262 


12 


+ ves 


22 


honey, & protection against the Evil Eyo ... 98 
horn, a protection against the Hvil Eye  ...98f. 
ме E ааны EE ну 
100; the god's bay  ... - . 889 


horse-shoe, & protection ана the Bril 
Eye ж 100 f. 
Hor, the land of, 364 :— Mongokaz-Yarkand... 864 


Hosea, the “ marriages" of ... = 888 
Houghton, the, leaves the Downs, 1765 „ 454 
Hyishtkées = Krishna da ase . 808 
Hûd m the Qords sss e es 44 
Hudeibiyah, Treaty of X ove 457 f. 
Hugli R., the, Barrebulle Buoys, 848; — the 


Buoy of the Fairway, 842: — Fairway or 

Western Ohannell wwe 847 
Ҥш-һш = Panthay m 2 99 
Hui-txu = Pantha  .. > ei. e 39 


Б24 INDEX. 
EEE es La... 
Hunain, Battle of, Máppila version ... 528 ff. purely historical instances of, 18; value of 
hunchback, a protector against the Evil even isolated, for history, 1: monumental, 




















Eye "m АТ АТ T ... 101 historical value of, 18: usually dated in 
Hunsund in Bijapur; its ancient name was various Hindu eras, 17 : — olassifloation of, 

Ponugunda  .. - .. ae А ... 201 importance of, 16, by materials and by, 
Hutchinson, Capt., commands the-Carnarvos, objects, 161. by contents, 18 : — relating to 

1756  .. Ж? Уз у» T ©. 454 administration, 24; to finance, 21; to 
Hwuit.zo = Panthny ... dos .. 89 geography, 24; to grants to private indivi- 


hywua, a protector against the Evil Eye ... 101 
" Hypocrites,” the, 224f.: were the Arab 


duals, 12; to ‘ownership of land, 20: to 
religious buildings and installutions, 19 f ; ` 


Jews as ves ds "T 224 ff. to visits to sacred sites, 20; to great 
sacrifices, 19, to sectarian disputes 20 
Inscriptions, noted or edited: — 

fagonnat = Juggernaut a e +. 353 at Bishanpür E ao E e. 90 
Iblis, Mappila view of tie «  D29, 533 in the Edakal Cave, edited sa 411 ff. 
ice-lion, the, of Tibet =a glacier бе . 187 at Hosrå ee vis ie “е eo 87 
DAvritam, Mount (Jains) ES ats vee 243 at Kuluha Hill... ive iss .. 98 
Imâm Ali, as a Mappila hero... — . ... 536 ut Kurkihfr ... ee $e. BO 


Tmish, the Brühman (1), Máppila hero ... 580 
Impole, Joannos, early Portuguese merchant 


Inscriptions, Forged : — J 
` Alamands plates of Anantararman year 


to China (1515) E тА e 494 804... ae EN En з oe 214 
incense, a protector against the Evil Bye ... 101 АНА plates of Pnlak&£in L, Be.-Bt. 411... 818. 
Ifichal-Karafiji = Karandai ... tee we 871 Anantapur plates of Janaméjaya ... 290 f. 


Begumrá plates of Dadda II., Ba.-Bt. 415. 218 


Indian historical research; the present Bangalore Museum plates of Vira- , 


position of it, 1 ff. ;—various methods of Nonamba, Sa Bt. 366 .. .. ... 291 
prosecuting it by way of supplementing Bangalore Museum plates of Kongani- 

the opigraphio inquiry, 26;—false details maha dja ... 2. vee ai ... 222 
and fables to be eliminated ... Я 201 f. Bágürpiates of Јапашёјауь — .. e» 220 


Indra, the god of the Thunderstorm, Vedio 
ideas on, 274:— his performances at 
Haivata (Girnár) in human form, Jaina 


Bhimankatti plates of Janaméjaya ... 219 f. 
Bombay В. A. R plates of Dharaséna I, . 
Ba.-St. 400 i % dos el 217 


storyof.. a roe ... 901 British Museum plates of Sivamfra ... 999 ` 
Indrakétu descended from Hastin of Hastiná- Ohicacole plates of Dévéndravarman ° 
` pura (Jaina) .., ves ad NT “u. 294 year 51 .. gue aaa e e 814669 
Indras (Jaina gods) .. „ mw... 998 Ohicaoolo plates of Satyavstman e°’ 
Indreéailaguhl, 55; = modern Giryek — ... 54 year Sl e ... ш, $ B14 
Ingerum, 843; the name discussed ... „.. 859 Dêvagêri Insoription, Bia.-3t. 829 = 917 


inscriptions, Indinn, are on copper and stone, 
опо only on iron, 16; on copper usually 
callod grants, 17; on stone usually callod 
* inscriptions," 17. — commencement of the 
study of, 16: — very nomerous and 


Devarhali plates of Srtpurusha-Mutta- 
rasa, Sa. St, 608... . são s .. 298 
Dhiniki plates of Jûikadêra, V.Bt. 794... 916 ' 
Galigékere plates of Renavikramayya ... 223 
Gattarâdi Inscription, Sa. -8t, 111 ee 221 


ubiquitous, 17; value of the varied matter in Gafijim plates of Sivarhára II... .. 223 
then, 171.; the principal materials for Ganjum plates of Prithivivarman we 214 
research into ancient India, 27: — usual] Gauj plates of Janaméjaya São 220 


commemorate royal donations,21; recording 
administration of the law, 29 f.; asthe basis 
of titles to real property and rights, 21; 
recording endowments, 19 ff.; recording 
religious doctrines, 19: — determine all 
ancient Indian historical questions, 3; the 
the source of ancient Indian political his- 
tory, 1; recording treaties, 19 ; relating to 
royal donations, historical value of, 22: 


Gay plate of Samudragupta year 0 ... 914 
Haidarabad platea of Vikramáditya I. ... 919 . 
Hallegere plates of Sivamfra IL, Sa- 

ВЕ 685 u Шш ш, ш. a DOA 
Harihar plates of Vishnugópa, Sa.-8t, 979. 99] 
Hosdr plates of Saiyüérayu ces .. BED 
Hosür plates of Bripurusha-Muttarasa, 

Ба. -86, 684 BET dee СА; 229 £. 
T1& plates of Dadda IT., Ba,-t, 417 ... 916 





Xandalgaon plates of Pulukééin II. 217 
Zarni plates of Vikram&ditya I. 214 
Xhairódhisthána plates of Krishna III, 
Ba.-Bt. 638 vis m 7 
Komaraliigam plates of Ravidatta 215 
Zuppagadda plates of Janaméjaya 920 
Lurtakôti plates of Vikrâmâditya im 
Bá.-St, 530 : . 217 
Lakshméshwar Inscription, Ba.-St. 645, 
651, 890, 608 A E 2181.. 
Madras Museum piss (10) of Vira- 
Bahgudaiyán ae 915f. 
Lakshmfehwar Tasori lion; к Bt. 890 
and 658 ... » 218 
Mallohali plates of Durriufta .. 223 
Mallobalji plates of Konganirája... 221 f. 
Mudiyantr plates of Malladóva-Nandi- 
varman, Be.-Bt 261 . 221 
Mukara plates of Avintta-Konganirtha- 
hAdhir&ja, Sa.-Bt. 888 ... . 219 
Nirpan plates of ТїЬһшталА$твуа-МАда- 
vardhana .. . 216 
Fedda-Oheruktra plates ot Vishguvar- 
dhana . 914 
P:mpelnár plates of SatyAsraya, Ba.-Bt. 
810... ass ae » vee 216 
Borab plates of fatnciljuya -— © 220 
Brtrangpur Inscription of Batyhéraya, 
Ba. St. 19... se ae 217 


Sripundi plates of Vishpuvandhana- Таја. 914 


Budi plates of Bátuga IL, Sa.-Bt. 860º... 217 
Tagagáru plates of Harivarman, Ba St. 
188... m T . 221 


Tanjore plates of PE m So St 169. 215 


'e. ouk plates of Janaméjaya ... 219f. 
"u тү plates of Nandivarman ... 215 
Sta plates of Dadda II., Ва St. 400... 216 


Wajgaon plates of Amôghavarsha, Ss. 


3t. 720 . 218 
introductions of literary works ; historical 
items in them ... . oes 13, 26 
Insaran = Injeram “. 859 
Inripatam = Vizagapatam « 857 


iron, & protector against the Evil Eye, 101 :— 
ite irfluenoe on lightning, 163; on drought. 163 


‘Isa — Jesus, in the отв... m ewe 50 
Isaac im the Qords os oo aes . 48 
Ishmael in the Qorám ... oe e 48 
ishia-deva ... - m T ... 941 
Tahdkpstan = Vigagapatam "m » . 858 


Тап, mfluence of, on Hinduism, 287 L :— in 
Mala»ar,b01; conversion of the Malabáris 


to e tee tee c] ras BOL 
InmAn АН, the fourth MAppilmBhahid ... 506 
Ismankh, the Lion (Máppila) ... m. 588 


Isvarabhipa, builder of the Jama оне at 
ВА]арага RE . 803 
Tíraradatte of Prithripura (Ji inû). „19902 
j and s, interchanges of one e. 258 
Jacob im the Qordn  .. isa 564 ә 48 
Jaffari, а Mappila hero... А de 
Jaganmalla, prince of Takshasilé (Jaina 
Jagarynat = Juggernaut... m d 
Jagernot = Juggernaut - .. 859 
Jaggerenatt = Juggernaut ... RA ». 859 
Jaggernat — Juggernaut © e. ... 048 
Jagrenat = Juggernaut 848, 858 
Jakaranat — Juggernaut . 353 
Jâkatra — Batavis se. — 348 
Jakernot == Juggernaut T" se. . 812 
Jakhtiban, discussed ae » 61 
Jaina mythology, note on, "97 f.; Triad- 
Buddhist Triad, 246:— traditions at 
Kuluha Hil ... iit aes бз e. 95 
jaima-chaiiga ... - ... 248 
Jains, riso of the religion of the 7 .. 280 
Jájanhga, son of JAvada tee Es 306 
Jambüdvtps (Jaina), a divisionof the world.. 243 
Jambukhandi, ancient name of Jamkhangt... 381 
Jambukhandi seventy in the EMEN 
five hundred’. Е ... 381 
Jambavatt, wife of Krishna (Jaina) .. .. 294 


Jángala, a disciple of Jatila Muni (Jaina) . 990 
Jântêgârhvu near У савы 517, = 


Ja . 518 
Jaråsandha of Байан (Jaina), 397 - — 

his quarrel with tho Yâdavas (Jaina) 800 
Jarâsandha's Beat, a Stipe ee "m 55, 60 
Jatábhéra, an ancient name of а god or a 

place in the Mahêdêva hills 511, 518 
Jatá-Barhkare, name of а peak in the MahA- 

dêra hills, 513 ;—nnd of a ttrtha 518 n. 
jati, the, his duty (Jaina) .. 249 
Jatila Muni (Jaina) ... - on s.. 290 
jaw, origin of the Tibetan term, =a coin ... 456 


Jávada, son of Bhivads oe 804; death 
of "E m . 906 


Jayamatt, wife ot Jávada = . 806 
Jayastkhara, an alleged king of Phrdáara- 
pervata... i Е 201 n. 
Jayasêna, brother of Bhtmeséna (Jaina) ... 292 
теза the кере of the жы 
А ^ 5IL 
PSU desorbed ive p .. 021. 
Jesus, stories of, їп the Qorda. 4, 49 ff. 
Jéthidn described ...61 ff. 


Jews in the Qorán, 224 ff. ; versus Islâm, 484 jm 
Muhammadan expulsion of the, 326 ;— 


576 








Arab = Band Isràil, 228; Muhammad and 
the Arab, 395 Ё:— in ibn 
mentioned in an inscription... 20 
' Jigalür = Bivuntr 2 э ... 258 
Jitafatru, father of A ditabvkmin, 251; 
governor of Bhrigukachha ... se . 298 
Jlvayaék, daughter of Jarisandha,’ Jaina 
story of, 397 f.; wifeof Kaisa (Jaina), 298; 


vows vengeance on the Yadavas (Jaina) ... 300 
Jfánachandra Muni (Jaina) ... m ... 292 
Job in Ње Qoráx es e. 4 
johnowmon, & bogus word, explained . 820 
John Gernact = Jaggerpaut .. o . 359 
Jokêrita = Batavia - vie ses ... 949 
Jonah in the Qordan  ... e s. — 48, 1. 
Jones, Fivan, writer of the account of the 

wreck of the Doddington... "e ^. 455 
jonque (French) = junk — .. ve 161 f. 
Joseph (Yûsuf) in the Qordn ... e co.» 49 
Juffye, the term discussed a. e oo. B08 
.Juggernaut the name discussed ... + BERL. 
Jump of the cultch, the term discussed ... 508 
jumper, the term in India  ... não . 508 
Juna-Panhálá — мнн EUN em 871 
Juno, the ... ET - 184, 186 

jute, 889; the term discussed ... vis .. 892 
J utta-Shunkur = vJatáSâmiara = Jaja- 

bbára ... - os 5181. 
Jyatiskkas, Jaina divinities of the sky - 28 
Jyotirindra Vidanje (Jaina) . - co 240 
Ka'be, pilgrimage to the, Mubammad's ... 457 
Kaohchhaurájá not identified ... ee. 617 
Kadambeka in the Batrunjaya Range .. 245 


ое 949 


Kidambart forest, the .. ss ET + 809 
Kailis = о el "ie. мк. эн RM 
Kailisa crest... ~ 18 
Ka]arhbadi district, a ' division ‘of the Kara- 
háta four-thousand province +++ 879 


EKalandavénuvana Vihéra, tho... i e 07 


КАЧ == Kala = Kaleh = Kalli em 8761. 
Kald as u Mappila hero oes sos . 586 
Kaligiri ... s э - ue .. 808 
Kalikundam Jaina temple, said to be an 
Anga foundation . . 808 


Kalinga, the capital of, mentioned by Hiuen. 
Tsiang, was Pithêpuram ... T w^ 26 
Káliya, a serpent killed by Krishna (Jaina). 999 
Kdliyath Shifa, the’ ... . 505 
Kaliyuga era; records claiming to be dated 
in it, 215 f, 219 and n.;—the division of it 
known as the era of Yudhishthira ... 219 n. 


Kaniyakel = Modern a n the 


- Калк = Капкёћ vos isa 


Kaliyar, remarks on an inscription said to : 
exist ab.. - ess - 208 n. 

Kalkin, Тыла story of .. "T ممه‎ . 307 

Kalli = Kûlêrh ... . 877 


Kalli twelve, a GO iot villages ‘attached 
tothe Karah&ja four-thousand province, 


localised as 198 378, 876, 879 
Kalpátitas, gods ot the Jainas «is o. 28 
Edipt = Oalpie .. sed = — 349 
Kalptpagas, Taina: divinities of | time.. . 98 


Kalyána-kageka is in the Kanyakubja 
Oountry 


a (947 
Kalyâgapura, an anaient TEN the oden 


Kalyåņi in the Nizam's Dominions . .. 809 
Kalyåņasundara, king of Kalyápakajaka ... 247 
Kamadåyin in the Satrunjaya Range .. 945 


Kamq{umuni Hill, the place of Vira, the Jina... 940 
Kamptlyapura, the town of Bhivada Béth ... 804 


Калга, son of Ugrasina (Jama) seo .. #94 
Kâmvadêvaráya, а Ohálukya prince ... 907 n, 
Kanabadi = Kanamadi = Kajabadi ... eve 879 
Kanakegiri mountain m.e e 18 
K&yarhvade, another form of the namo of tho 
Kalambagi district ... je ane “. 879 
Kanárak = Black Pagoda ... = eo 848 
kdnbalás == convalescent Же ... 558 
Kanchana, a summit of Raivata (Taina) . 295 


Kafohagipe-Belgali = Kunchsger Bellagul 


in the Bellary District T w n 257 
KAMohipura sa me ... 965 
Kanga ot Пһаййпыгы (P), жыйа here o 941 
Kanékallu = Kanakallu = m . 108 
Kanerere == Oarera ... A . 350 
Karhavannê, a Prákrit name of the river 

Kyisbnt .. e on 878, E 
Kanhavanná River, the = the Agrant River, e 


878 f.; a wrong reading, 8751. j Krish" 
verná = the Krishna... 876 


Bellary District - . 108 
Kaniyakal three-hundred distriot, localised... 108 
Kaükérh in the Kalli Twelve of the Karaháta 

Province, 879, = Kanki ... „. 974 
. 874 
Kaisa, Jaina story of his birth, 297; ыа 

doings at Methurá, 299 f; usurpe his ' 

father's kingdom, 208; killed by Krishna... ine 
Kané&dmbaka forest (Jaina) - one at 
Kanyakubja Country, the... vei m Be ` 
Карі, a stream of Batrunjaya S aes sis 
Kaperdayakaha (Jaina)... «e . 


' Earád ; soo Karháj 


INDEX 





. 877 
Earadu = Oarera . 349 


Earaháta four-thousand province; ita тойбой 


and limits T 377 ff. 
Farandai, an ancient pikes: iti is the modern 

Iñohal-Karafijt' ө 2o 871 
Еагайјакћ ёа, an ancient lio . 878, 877 
Eareda =a Carera . 850 


Enrhåd, in S&tárá; its modern and indien 
names, 377, 378; — the places mentioned 
in the plates of A. D. 959, identified .. 873 
Earimidi or Karividi TUN district; Its 
position ... - 26 
Kértvana, the (Jaina) .. 
Karividi or Karimidi thirty distriot; its 
position- - - . 207. 
Karna, an alleged Oh&lukya .. 208, 207 п. 
Karna, son of Kuntt and Pando (Jaina) .. 297 
Katha, an ascetic, connected with Pårá- 


267 
. 803 


vanåtha, 302: = -MéghAmilin . 802 
kctokemutkalita, an expression meaning “a 

camp was pitched” .. on $20 n. - 
КЗтуһ Uáíanas = the Teacher and Ape 

tative of the Asuras .. s E . 272 
kaydr = сот ... em i . 399 
K3dgeree ... X . BAR 
Kadgerie Z Ehijiri, 353; the n name disonse- 

ad - e - on m . 858: 
stan bt = нева] E озен 2. 847 

Kagaria = Көйдепе ... " ue see 353 
Ksgeria = Kedgerio oon eve se. n 858 
Kajeria == Kedgerie ... ... ... 353 
Kelavagi three-hundred district .. 964, 266, 267 
Kerare = Carera T - . 850 


бирге рш бю С пә кш ut di 
‚ 895, 341; is King of gLing (Earth), 

ER :—as the Sun, 149:— as a saviour, 

363:— as af’ Agu (the 19th), 561:— = 

Dongrub, 360 :— and ’aBruguma, gong to, 

362:— a lullaby io, as а babe, 360:—a 


hymn to, 350:—his festival in. the 

Bpring .. vee 859 
Kenar Saga, Spring Myth of the, 299 f; 
' "Winter Myths of the, 380 :— is Pre-Bud- 

dhistio, 330 :— an episode of the ... . 881 
K&i, a domon killed by Kanea (Jaina) .. 299 
kez, a protector меш the Bril Eye «101 f. 
Elajtr!'— Kedgerie „.. 353 
Ktalithi bin Al Holith, Mappilo iero. 681 


Klara, a demon killed by Kansas (Jaina) ... 299 
Kh&rabóla of Kalinga, historico] narrative in 


insoription of . ө + 18 
Khàtighm vu near "уваат 517 
Kbidråpur = Koppem .. a - 371- 
Kb-omo, the Agu, 881; а ‚ыо? oon 985 f. 
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Khyung-dkrung =the Sun .. г .. 182 
Kilvishika, a god = Viru Kuvinda (Јеша)... 292 


kinpósh = Eing-poet  ... na ses es 956 
Kiriya-Dakivaduvangi unidentified .. ... 108 f. 
kirnis — screen . .. 256 
Kirtidhara, son of Pundit . 251 


Kirtikéta descended from Hastin of Haslink- 
pura (Jaina) ... 

Kipu-Nare куаш! tà the Kisukkd Seventy 

KisukAd serenty district ; its position, Бойпаа- 
ries, chief towns, and history, 259 ff. ;—гів 
Sanskrit name was Bulrátari, 261, 264 ;— 
.the meaning of ita name  ... 

Kisuvolal, an ancient name of Pattadakal 
in Bijapur i 259, 268 


. 994" 
. 262 


. 364 


kitesall—umbrella—burabulla—parrasol . 317 
Kittlo-Bottom, the, 844; the name discussed, 

is in the Nagari Hills 553 f. 
kittysol = kitesall — ... - 847 
Kling — Oheling — Quiltin . . 850 
Kodagantr in the Karividi Thirty . 268 


Kódungallàr = Orang&nore E . 601 

Kodikop in the Dhárwàr Distriot, 861 f.;= 
Kiru-Nareyangal — .— - 

Kogada or Koganga, a biruda eppliod é to 


. 262 


Krishna ПІ ... E . 978 
Kégals, а town in the Bellary District .. 108 
Kôgali country, localised T = e» 106 
Kognoli = Kongulavali des e . 870 
Kola Baith, M&ppila hero ` ... .. 530 


Kólhápur, the temple of Mahflekahm! or 
Ambábá! at; remarks on an inscription 


said to exist there ne. ii 207 n. 
KollAka Mount ... . 241 
Eonganivarman, the maythioal first Gaags . . 810 

À Kongandji = Kongulavali na . 870 


орнамаса ышыне ahroniole * 
of Mysore .. . 6, 201 and n. 
Kongularali near Belaghra, 870; = Kognoli 
—Kongnoolee = Kongalaval}i = Kongandli. 370 
Kongularali twelve, a group of villages near 
. Miraj, localised, 369, 970; the ша 
ownership of ... so .. 1 
Konnûr, in Dhárwár, remarks o on the i insorip- 
` Wonab. c ves . 210 
Kopéévare, ı a god: at Khidrüpur 369, 871 
Koppam, a famous ancient battle-fleld; it is 
the modern Khidrâpur in the ee 


territory . 871 
Korentaka, the Forest of - б» vee 293 
Koédinbht = Nyaung-yvó 2 888 


Kotta; there is no evidence of the existence 
of any such tribal or dynastic name ... 510 

kottanigmha, koftanigrakin, a word probably 
meaning 'a commander of a fort’ . 010 


578 É INDEX, 





Krishná, the, styled “ the great river”... 872, 831 
Krishna, Jainá view of, 2884, Brahmanical 
epitheta of, among Jainas, 802:—son of 
Dévakt, Jaina story of, £98 f ; born at 
Gókuls, 298; his doings at Mathurá ...299#. 
Krishna worship, rise of, 280 f.; ritual of, 
foreign, 886 f, : — effect of Ohristianity on. 285 f. 
Krishnarerpá, the river Krishna, 372 ; — the 
origin of this name, and variants of it =. 876 
Kristnapooree == LimbárâmikA e 515 
Kyitavirya descended from Hastm of 
Hastindpura (Jaina) ... ES e. e. 
Kroshtuki, the astrologer, Jaina version of 
his story -— AE pM o one 
Kehitimandana in Sirh bala (Jaina) ... soe 290 
Kehitimandanamandanam = Satronjaya „. 244 
Kshótram Mahfvidéhem we e vee 249 
Kubéra, builds Drhraká and gives gifta to 
Krishys and his relativos (Jaina) ... » 301 
Küdalsautgam, а famous ancient battle-fald 
near Khidrápur in the K8lh&pur territory... 871 
Küdl&pure, remarks about an insoription at... 209 f. 
Kudugêr add, a division of the Pûntd six- 
thousand province. oo se. 215 n. 
Eukkutapádagiri, €0 £ ; = Gurpádagiri, 87; 
Chinese accounts of, 871.; identified with 


Kurkihir n m HE Re Bá. 
Kukkujéévaram, the Jains tíriham ... ... 903 
Kala, son of Jarisandha, Jaina story of ... 800 
Киба — the Kwaagtung,aship „у 168 
Kuluha Hill, demaription of, 90 ff. ; sacred sites 


on, 92 ff. ; Раё тега oe e 94 
Kumérapals of Vallabhi (Jains)  .. ~, 807 
Kumudint, wife of Vidura (Jaina) ... - 296 
Kangalédri, Mount (Jaina) ... $i . 245 


Ktmdi three-thousand province As: ve 881 
Kunthu descended from Hastin of Hastiná- 
pura (Jaina) ... toe مەه‎ - eee 
Kant, wife of Pingu, Jaina story of, 296 f.. 
daughter of Vasudéva, wife of Pándu, 294, 
mother of Yudhishthira, 299; mother of 
Arjuna, 299; mother of Bhima, 299 :— 
builds a temple at Náfikya (Jaina), 999: 
sculptures at, described — .. E 
Kurkihár is not Rulkatapâdagiri os d 
Kurumbars, the, of the Wynaad Hills, 410, 
421 :— Molla, possibly represented in the 
- Hdakel Oare carvings Ras T e 
Kurúnda, Kurundaka, ancient name of Ku- 
rondwig уз» Ka .« 218 n, 871 and n. 
Kusdgárapura — old Hájagrha, 57 к= modern 
Bêjgr e NR NE MEET 
kutdmra, ‘a fraudulent charter” |... + 202 
kfütaídsana, ‘a forged charter’ - vee 202 


413 











Kyesar = Kesar... AG 
E 
l} р and ж, interchangesof .. 






butcheres (Ehichrt), composition of ... — ... 891 ^ 
Куй, Alexander, appointed Bupt. of the 


81, 184 
ce. ... 859 


Я . 258 

l and r, interchange of; in Erarhbarago- 
Yelbarga, 26% ;—other instances ...  .. 877 
laocaand dammer-lacca = pitch ... ... 508 
Ladakhi rimi Ritual, 131 ff., Bongs... 131 ff. 
lognadési, cow (Jaina) ..  .. 4. 807 
Lakahmaná, wife of Krishna (Jaina) ... 904 

Lakshméshwar сч Palikanagara, 106, = 
Raktapura  .. 7 108 


Lakshméahwar, remarks about two аш 


inscriptions at... „ és tee . #1 
Таха тааш, a forest at Satrunjaya.. 940 
Lekujéa, a Saiva teacher „ — 1 
Lembldt == Brinjirt == Sagat, 547 :— songs 

ofthe ... e bes ose 547 ff. 
Laukééa == Ravana (Jaina) .. we 951 


law, of property, Muhammadan 


» 822 ff.; as to 


coclesiastical righta, 829; — as related in 


- = 191. 


Inscriptions  ... ae oes 
leager, 889 ; the term discussed, 393 cx: legger. 898 
1Оовро, king of the water-spirita eee — 839 
ldem, golden hat — the sun (Tibet) "ў ... 148 


logger ош leager .. , 


ace ee .. 898 
Lenturéth = Pendur&h Lentiwéth, 875; = 
Betrénh ... ai - abs voe 
Tha ma god in Tibet, 186; coloured white 


for luck ... 


Limberee derived from the Li 


-. 87] 


~~ °... 51 
localised. 515, 518 


— 516 
Lingáyats, or Vira-Baivas ; the i 
of their sect  .. ve. «ө e es 2 
literature, Indian, generally of no historical 
value 12 


literary works; the existenoe of historical 


items in the introductions and colophons 
of them, 18 ;—and thr. necessity of collect- - 
ing such items... А ses m 26 


Ubapdlas in Tibet id 136, 141 
Loovatn, the (1746) ... |. 64, $43 
Loqmán, personality of T 128 f. 


Lot in the Qorda... 


Maomehone, mate of the Wale, writer of 


the Log... 2 


madchastipdderakshapdlahe, ‘captain of the 


guards of elephants’ ... 


- .. 868 


INDEX, 


е پپپ‎ ammam aa I Iua 
Mrdakunike near Selagãra ... vee 870 


Nedapollam Tis tee " . 855 
Midgalas, & people (Тайпа) 904 f, 
Msdhumatt, the town of Vikramárka, 304 :— 

іл in the Saurâshtra-mendala «t . 804 
Madraka, father of Mådrì (Jaina) ~.. . 291 


Madras, French attack on (1746), 64 ti 
capture of, by the French (1748), 65 
3181.:— the name discussed 

Midrt, daughter of Vasudára, wife of Panda, 


$94; Jaina story of ... . 297 
Mocubá ri = Mudbawee == Madbhar, 370: — 
near Belagára ... nas а -. 870 
Mazadha, Old, tour in pás m „Р 
Migadhi dialect, derivation of T 5542. 
Mågero in the Karividi Thirty ... 968 
mago squares in the Édakal Cave 413 ff. 
‘ Жы: Aso Dhul Kathi, a Sappi 
э PE. ses ‚ 531 
E Satranjaya 4v а аа ee MA 
Makibkárata, necessity for an Edition of 
the South Indian recension, 118 :— value of 
Воз Indian versions of, 118 :— value of 
the Persian and Javanio versions of - 119 
Mabidé) НШ in the Hoshangábád 
Dietrict... "a - ». BIL 


Mahíiéva hills in the ' Central Provinces; 
remarks on them and on a Seiva shrino 
thero ne ais 

Mab&itn, title of the "High Priest of the 

. 502 

Mahiiimavant, Mount a sina) 248 

Mahárála, e tiaara conquered by Мам рај. 246 


*Yahendai (Jaina) . 801 
Hy єс Batrunjaya ee ‚ 244 
makdmrabku, a village official vss 379 n 
Mabdrishtri Prákgt, non-existent .. 4 555 
Maharsttha = Meahanagararattha = Shin 

States ... COS . 388 
Mabátrtham = fatrunjaya . 944 
mdkditiyas present imaginative history and 

dates, 201 п. ;—but they may be useful for 

` geographical inquiries se e 27 
Maháv dêhakhanda (Jaina) ... se ^ 244 
Mahártra (Jina) .. “ sas ... 243 
Mahésvart, a stream of Sairunjays Po 240 

= Ruby Mines .. . 888 
Mahip&]a (Jaina), 245; son of Buryamalla, 246; 
conquers the rékshasa MahAkkla . ... 946 
= Maisur  .. 4 387 
Makmas, the unbeliever, а Máppila hero .. 584 
Mala, the lowest oasto in B. India, folk. 

origin of the ... . 900 
Malaoce in the 16th бошу, 431 £; Bhahids, 

song ofthe ... T - m 5051. 


511 ff, 


578 


Malapuram Mosque, destruction of S 
story of the ... . 506 
Malay trade in alavos from the Andamani, . 120 
Malik-bin-Awauli (Máppila hero) . 628 
Melik-ibn-Dtnar, Muhammadan apostle to 
Malabar : 
Malik-ibn-Habtb, Манаш apostle io 
Malabar js — 501 
Mallaka thirty, а amall lit the Kerg- 
ЪАба four-thousand province, localised. 879, 878 


‚501 


Malparbhá River, the ... Е . 280 
Mánapura, an ancient town or village 51], 514 
Mánánks, tho Rashprakita ... Я" « 209 
Mandali thousand provinoo ». 285 
Mándh&tar, ancestor of Rima (Jaina) 4 251 
Mangalavêshçaka = Mangalv&dhám .. 880 
Mánjért Temple, the ... FA see 499 
Manichüga, King of Ratnapura . 947 
Manoel, Dom, his instructions on the frat 

voyage to Ohina i . 421 
Manuel, Dom Nuno, sends an з expedition to 

China (1591) . R i 429 f. 
Münashottaraperrata, Mount (dana). e. Mb 
Máppilas = Moplas, the, described, 499 £.; 

origin of name, 501 :— numbers of the, 

502; — varieties of, 601:—amount of 

Arab blood in the, 509f; Nasarânt or 

Christian, 501; Jonaka or Chânaka, =: 

Muhammadan, 501: — Religion, nature of 

the, 504 f.; are Sunnts, 502; mosques of the, 

502; origin of the fanatioiem of, 409 f.; 

culminating day of, 501f.; High Priest 

of the, 502:— war songs of the, 499 ff., 

528 ff.; war knives of the ... . vee 499 
mapa of India, list, 1642-1780 ... T . 946 
MarAtht dialeot, derivation of the `.. . 584 
Maria, the vee girl, Muhammad's intrigue 

with  ... 2 385 1. 
Maria, daughter of the “Byzantine Emperor 

Maurice, wife of a son of Nüshtrrán, 244; 

legendary ancestresa of the princes of 

Udayapura (Méwar) .. . 244 
marriage-concubinage with sess Shen: 

origin of Muhammadanlaw of ... ... 984 
marriage songs in Western Tibet, 181 ff. : — 

in Lad&kh ... ees 131 ff. 
marriage ritual in Western Tibet, 181 ff.: 

181 ff.; in Ladákh in two parta, Buddhist 

and Pre-Buddhist ... ... 148 
Márudéva in the Batrunjaya Range .. . 945 
Márudéva, son of Ргафёпеј] ... ТА . 948 
Marudévi, wife of Máírudéva, mother ot 
Marut, the winds, as Vedio kods oo ove 276 
MAsevidi hundred-and-forty district... . 865 


580 





Mascarenhas, Jorge, early Portuguese 
visit to Ohina (1515), 424: — commands a 
vessel in voyage to Ohms (1517), 425 : — 
founds a trade at Ohwanobaufü, 1518 — ... 427 

Mascarenhas, Pero, his proceedings in 
Malacca in 1526 - ee . 481 

mask, a protector against the Evil Hye, 3024, 810 

-Maanlipatam, 849; the name discussed, 354, 807 f. 

Matchulipatam = Masulipatam o 355, 802 

matha! (Arabio) = aphorism, 165; full sense 
of the term, 165: — in Arabio Tradition, ' 


179 ff. : — of the Qordn, ads of... .. 175 
matross in 1755 . - ‚ 46 
Месса, аа of, 459; “the first pil- 

grimage іо ... ies 

‚ Mégba-Kumára, enemy of Bharata (Л tina). 
Mgh&mnálin = Katha .. ET "de 
Mégharatijini Rag, dada on the 319 
Mello, Diogo de, commands a vessel to 

Ohina (1522) ... e woe 481 
Мара, ancient name of мераф in the 

North Aroot district .. Р à 873 
Mendoza, Gonzalez de, on n Obina são ‚ 447 
Meru, Mount... 58 m m — 244 
Мето Urtha (Jaina) cus ET oo 215 
Messpatamya = Masulipatam... ... .. 898 
Misha, a demon killed by кае (Jaina) ... 299 
Mesolopatane = Masulipatam... " — 898 
messool, a corruption of Mess House (kot)... 163 
Messelpotania = Mnsulipatem $e 2. 898 
Messiah, the, in the Qoráa — ... eo. BO 
milk im suckling women, superstitions as to, 

168: — a protector against the Evil Hye ... 103 


miracles, Muhammad and the performance 
of RN m .. 42 ff, 892 
Mirifije throe-hundred зима, the head-. 
quarters sub-division of the ancient Mirnj 
territory . 389, 370 


mirror, a proteotor «кїл ike ‘Beil Hye’ ... 108 
MithilA, the residence of Vira (Jina) ove 243 
Mithra in the Avesta... em m ... 271 
Mithyativi-dévas, the (Jaina) ... ... 306 
Mitra = the Day Sky ... деў, d еве e. 270 
Mitobha princes in Vallabhi (Jaina)... .. 807 


modern forgeries; the Suradhênupura plates, ` 
208 ;—« plate in the Library of the Ariatio 
Society of Bengal, 208;—some records at 
Raméshwaram E .. 208 
Mogul, — the ruling Indian ааа 397 
MontpAlemuréva = Blackwood's Harbour ... 858 
monkey, & protector against the Evil Eye ... 108 
monsoon, 389; discussion on the various 
senses of the term, 398 f :— the season so 
named, 894; the wind and the season so 
named, 894; the winds so named, 804, the 


Nagééa in the do Sur Range 
! Naghusha, ancestor of Rama (Jaina) . 


INDEX. 


weather change so famed, 895: — = the 
bad weather at tbe equinoctial changes ... 896 
monumental insoriptions, historical value of.. 18. 


Moor, 300 = an Indian Muhammadan . 
discussed vis 5 896 f. 
Moorman — an Indian Muhammadan e 397 
Moors =Himdustani ... Sn .. 897 
Moplas, = Mápillasg, the, described P 499 f. 
Mosalemadu, an ancient village zis we 107 
Moses, story of, in the Qords .. 41, 44,47 
Mosopatania = Masulipatam .. as . 898- 
Mota, Antonio da, visita China i in 1648 . 487 


moturpha, house (properly trade) tar, ex- 
. plamed .. - s .. 890 
mouth, S protostor sicat the: Evil Hye . 10g, 
Mudgalas, conquer of Saurdshira, Каар, 
Late (Jaina) ‚+ I .. 805 
Mudiampilli, goddess of the Ganapativattam 


Ohetties er rS, 400 
Muduvalalu, the modem маа, 881, 882 ;— 
another place of the same name ... 268 and n.: 


-Muhammad, rise of the name, 827 f; asa ` 


name in the Qords proves an interpolation, 
522: — ав the founder of a State, 224; as & 
“ story-teller,” 41; his domestic affairs, 


882 ff. :— King of Mocca (M&ppila)' ``... 583. 
Moukkanna-Kedamba ... sse ss 220 г. 
Mukkukonda = the Kittle Bottom ... .. 854 
Muktg&ham = Satranjaya 2... 944 
muni (Jaina) ... PR . 949 


Munisuvrata as King of Ohampa (Jaina itin 


203, = Buvrata, 204: — son of Bamitra ... 203 
Misa, a Mappila hero .:. sss A . 584 
окуй a wrestler killed by Krishan 

(Jaina) .. sos m tee " . 899. o 
mussoun = MONSOON ... - ... ve ө... 40° 
Musale = Masúlipatam 5 . ee 


Mysore, a list of spurious РЕА kom, 
219 ff.;— remarks ehout them ... 202 n, 
204, 205, 206, 208 n., 209 £, 211, 218 
Mythology, Jaina, note on, 27 f. :— Oompa- 
rative, discredited as a science  ... 2. 968 


— at m 
Naaman in the Qorás ... Тег ТӘ .. 48 


Nábhêya == Rishabha (Jina) ... en .. 943 
Ná&bhi-— Mérudéva  ...'  .. "T ... 948 
Nágnon = Uragagrâma T" PA ... 872 
Nagari-Nose, — the Kittle-Bottom ... 854 


Nagamathdua near ҮЁ&айїҺАпаш Аша, 517; 
= Nagamthan, 517 ; Nagéndrt, a stream of 


Satrunjaya . 








T. e INDEX. 581 
Nhgia, Jaina teacher ... » 808 | Noah inthe Qord& m m m 44,4 
nail, a proteotor against the Heil Bys 103 | Nolambavági thirty-two-thousand province, 
nail-parings unlucky ... . 120 107, 108, 109, 265 
Naire, devolution of property a the . 502 | North East Harbour in the Andamans = Port 
Nakvla, son of Pangu (Jaina)... on ++ #99 Oornwalis ... ves 28,184 
Nêla¬da of Hiuen Taiang — modern ed 55 | Norton, Robert, Сошгаатаёг of the Wake ... 64 
Nanča, Jaina story of ... i 2091. | numbers, a protector aganist the Evil Bye, 

Nancisvara, Mount (Jaina) ... Н 245 | © 10%: — holy, Tibetan... se ep . 564 
Naracha Maharishi == Iblis (MAppila) ~. 538 | Nyopas, the, described ... asi 181, 186 
Narararman of Satrunjaya, 247 :— father of 

Prabhivratt ... s Р w 802 
Nardyana, Jaina legend ot « 951 | ofisial records ih early times... mu 2 
Naroendam Island, Ritchie’s Notes on .. 284 | Old Harbour in the Andamans = Port 
Naregal, in the Rón tdlxka, remarks on the Blair ... > . 798 

inscriptions ab оош « 311 | Omar, helps in the opala of the Qordn, 
Neroyamgal twelve, a group of villages | in 519:—аа a Máppila hero... ~. 536 

the Belvola country . -. 264, 267 | Omar bin Katab, the second Máppila Shahtd. 506 
Narmada River; Jaina origin of ite sanctity... 298 | Orissa, remarks on the vcamsdvalts and 
Narsepore, the name disoussed 854 f. archives of  ... - w 81,801 
Narsipello near Narsapore E +» 855 | Oontiya = Untikavû ikê s г 614 
Nara pore — Narsapore Ses ass ... 854 | ordeal, trial by, recorded in an inscription... 90 
Nadikya, Jaina tale of ita sanctity ... .. 299 ` 
Nassipore = Narsapore Ses avs = 843 | 
Natu-ein the бот... E ... 122 | Pechee = Panthay — .. ne ne 4 
Nature religion, triumph of intellect © over .. £88 | paddy-boat TET e a 948 
Nauraspooram = Narsaporo ... .. — .. BBD | PadmAdert, wife of Sumitra .. ... . 888 
navel-oord, superstition asto ... see e 256 | Padmfvattpura town ... e. 15 
Niyar Gópkl, court musician to. Akbar ... 819 | Padmôtara, am P killed by Krishna 
Nasa-eth near Hi ssca (Máppila) — .. .. 520 (Jaina) ... xi 
Negith, a Máppila hell... — .. — .. one 580 ойе и  prow = galiot, a sailing 
Negreis, Cape... ө - a ve 384 vessel as — 161 
Necobar = Nicobar... « 184 | Pagara in othe Hishangibla district men- 
Nemi ons of tho BS prix ра! Jains, Û tioned in an early record as Раћдагака 511, 513 

a Jaina account of, 801f.:— == Arish- Pagodas, the Black Ed иша 

е tamimi, 208 f. -— воп of Samudravijaya disoussed € n ee aaa .. 048 
Ema), , 494 :— marriage of, 805:— pairan к= prow se ee . 161 

^ arh-yorahipping ” (Jaina) ... . 895 | Paisåcht dialect .. .. . 556 
Ném!ss, Jaina “pow of, 288f.:— was a Paithan ; the places imantioned in the plates 

Hacivathsa, 202 :— statue of, on canons ; of A. D. 794, identified, 515 ;—and those 

291; worshipped on Raiváta . 288 in the plates of A, D. 1272 . - . 517 
NApA! varhhdwalt, remarks on the  ... 8 ee research, the neces for 
Néurtgánvu near a ae 517: i 28 

— Newargaon ... T . 517 dicts 16: the term discussed . 898 f. 
Nicohars, Survey of the, ا‎ Kya .. «o 184 | Paleakate = Pulicat ... - se ... 855 
Nidagupdiin the Kisukdg Seventy : in the Palecate = Pulicat ... m csa ^ 855 

Dhärwår District... m . 261 | palega = tons, a small boat ... vee «. 161 
Nibnttrt, son of Dévakt (Jaina) .. 208 | Palicata = Pulioet ... see ue oo 851 
Nila, Puranic mountain ses .. 244 | pallakeen = palahkine .. ... ais ». 889 
Nfláàngada, a Gandharva (Jaina) ... 206 nc a АК, aes ww» 161 
Ntlavant, Mount (Jaina) aa der ... 248 | Palliacatt = Pulioat  ... ~- 848 
Nimbani = Nimni, 872 = Limbere .. .. 516 | palm-leares, protestors against the Bu Bye. 104 
Nine Gems, the ; the poet Kalidêsa, eto. 3 and n. | Palus = Panaéa ... - 372 f. 
Nirrina, date of the, anote on the .. ... 117 | palwa (Malay), a кавлат йе; чаша 
Nishádhs, Mount (Jaina), 243; Puranio askiff .. “+ . 161 ` 

mountain ita. Cave н sr. .. 244 | Panata = Palus . ase د‎ cs “Bm t. 

* . 
ef e 


583, 


Pafiohajanya, the name of Kriahna's conch 

(Jaina) ... Se - ESSO а ieee ES 
Pangaraka, ancient name of Pagâra in the 

Héóehangkbád district... 511, 513 
Pang-hae = Panthay .. os . 89 
Pandavas, Jaina view of the, 988 f.; the sons 

of Dhritarkahtra (Jaina), 296 :— as Jaina 

heroes . 802 


` P&ndu, son of Dhritarashtra (Jaina)... 296 
Paniva near Vadathinagrima, 517; = Panui. 518 
Paniyas, the, of the Wynaad Hills .. . »- 410 
Paxthay, derivations of, 89 ff. : = p Pirsî ... 40 
papaya, note on, 553; pawpaw = papaya ... 552 
Parable in the Qorda ... . 165 
parao = prow... vis T" ase - 161 

pie аар Banskritisod name, of Pa- 
- 55 - a a 201 n. 

Parasgnd in Belgaum ; its паше Banskritisod 

as Párdfaraparvata ia 201 n. 


300 


Pirasnåth Temple on Kuluha Hil .. u 08 
parè ==: prow T as aS . 161 
parce = prow  .. são one ... 161 
Barr, ратта, a large boat “ss ove — 161 
 parrasol] = kitesall х= umbrella ... woe 047 
Parsees, advent in India of the eee ove 287 
Parsi = Panthay E " sss . 40 
Ріг та, one of tho five principal Jinas ... 40 
Páréranitha, Jaina story of ..  .. 802 ff. 
pare (Malayálam) = prow a u. . 181 
Parvalahetpa Range, the ves E +. 260 
Parvatêndra == Satrunjaya ... on 244 
perwd, Dakhant, a large boat ... « 161 
Påjálamůla =- Batrunjaya eae Е “© 944 
Pátaliputra, the ancient, site of, at 
Gunaar >.. у Е "T e oo. 86f, 
Pátira-Pim е ш БТ 
paf ada; ita meaning in the name of Pattada- 
Kim “se = em ... 268 and n, 
Pattada-Kisuvojal, ancient namo of Pattada- 
kal in Bijapur, 259, 200 i—explanation of 
the name 2 ww „ 5 268 
Pattedakal i Bijapur, the ancient Kisuvo- 
lala, Kisuvojal, and Pajtada-Kisuvojal, 
259, 360, 268 
pattdvalts, the lista of the successions of the 
Jain pontiffs; the necessity for examining 
them more fully RE — 2 ul, 97 
Pátára-Pimpalagrâma = Pippalgaon ч. 517 
pedigrees, camádvalis; the preservation of 
them in India... wee oe e 0947, 89 
Pega, Coast of, French MB. Map of (ХҮШ 
Peixoto, Antonio, visita China in 1549 +. 487 
Pelham, the, leaves tho Downs, 1756... . 454 
Peking, Portuguese visit to, 1519  .. “er, 


INDEX. 


Pendurérh, a wrong reading, 876: = Pandár, 

373 f: = Lepjurtrh ... sis ... 875 
Penti = Panthay... € m ө e 40 
peragua, Port. а fast sailing vessel ... -. 161 
Pereira, Galiote, in Ohina in 1569.70 ... 644 


Pereira, Buy Vaz, death of, in 1h44 ... e 487 
Perestrello, Rafael, an early visitor to Ohina, 


423 f. ; his visit to Ohi E ... 424 
Periplus of the Brythroan Sea was probably 

written between A. D. 80 and 89... . 94 n. 
Persaim (Bassein in Burma) .. —. . 80 
Pérür egrekdra = Baltr ee es ve 281 
Phulguért, Jaina teacher — 308 


phallic worship, its connection with Beiviam. 283 
phallus, a protector against the Evil Bye... 104 f. 


Phaltan ; ite ancient name was Pratyan- 
daka `.. Tm ж E . 880,881 

pharao = prow .. m ise "S — 16} 

Pharaoh in the Qorda ... 265 a o 41 


Pha-si == Panthay 4% "M ... oo 
Phyugpo, origin of the Tibetan term, = rich, 456 


Pillayar, Tamil name for Сапа ... . 25 
Pinto, Fernão Mendes, his visit to Obima, 
183-4 .. en ae ° qe 439 ff. 
Pipolo Care == Pippala Caro ... — .. - ÈB 
Pipolo Stone, the cba ТА we 58 t. 
Pippala Oave, the described ... —.. w+ 57 f. 
= prow = also a canoe (French) . 161 
pitámbara = Krishna (Jaina)... m 862 


Pith&puram is the town referred to by Hiuen 
Triang as the capital of Kalinga e one 
Piyadafi, importance of his edicts and their 
language, 278 :— effect of, on Buddhism ... 278 
Pollicat = Pulicat ves — 355 


26 


Pon&ni, Máppila College at " ie Met 
Pondy — Pundy... sos 5 Si wes 
poems, Indian, historical value of olpksioal... 13 


Ponugunda thirty, an ancient of 
villages in the Hungund tdlaka, Bijapur ... 264 
porgo = purgoe w. T - - . 18 
Port Blair originally called Port Cornwallis, 
29, 183; change of name from Port Оогп- 
wallis, 29: — = Old Harbour vue DI) usse 
Portuguese interoourse with China in the 
16th Century, 481 ff. : — letters from Ohina, 
(1034-6), 407 ff :—in Canton (1534-8), 
421 ff. : — forms of the titles of Chinese 
Officials, 446; identified — ... ТА ^. 448 
Portuguese, Mongrel, a language, 401 :— 
Indian, songs of the ... Sie são 400 ff. 
Prabhévatt, daughter of Prabhákara of 
Prithyipura, wife of Munisuvrata, 293 .— 
wife of Parévandthe, 802; be:omes a Jaina 


ore eee 


Prabhóbpadam = Bairunjaya 4, 


28 


805 
844 





рта Ан, « village official u e. 87Àn. 
prdiw (Malay) == prow.. ee. ar . 161 
Praji-pati = Brahman ЕГА — 277 
Prazrit Grammar, a note on 5531. 
Prárata (Jaina) d tud .. 208 

“ал < ne 17 
Prasinajit, son of Abhishandra ec ^. 248 
Pratishjamuni of Sup&ríra (Jaina) ... e. 894 


Pratishthâna, ancient name of Paithan in 
tha Nizom's Dominions, 515;—the country 
round it was called tho Pratishthâna bhakti, 
b15:—on the Godavart, pora home of 

Pra&tipada (Jaina), 807 = = Phelias - 

Pratyandaka four-thousand коле, the 


Phaltan territory... А ce. a 881 
prau (Malay) = prow ... tee - . 161 
paw = prow — .. . 161 


prayer, a protector "ын ‘the Eril Bye, 


105:— by Allah and his angels (1)... . 884 
present рон of Indian 

research m wl ff. 
priera in India, power ot the - 288 f. 
Prithvtpati, son of Hart (Jaina) m soe 299 
Pritkvipitham = fatrunjaya e .. — ... 944 
Prithvipura in Magadha n) uS 89 t. 
proe = prow e ... مە‎ 102 
proe x= prow... مەه‎ . 161 
Provilenoe, the Divine, in the отат -. 129 f. 
provce m prow ... «. 161 


prow ex (Malay) a sailing тење], q8 : 
double derivation from Мајауйат рагы 
enc Malay praha — .. эз — 161 
Pralns, imitations of the, in the Qorda oe 124 ff. 
ey s eu was pub е about 


,&, р. йо баш чё . 941. 
р nea a Ee Pr ТА ow 18 
Pulicat the namê discussed ... .. — ..855f. 

Puligere three-hundred district...106 and n., 
282, 265 

Pulikanggara == Puligere, 106 = Laksh- 
móghwar бу Ж з г .-. 108 

PuliyappayanariQu, ancient name of ‘ Hooly- 
beade’ in Bellary .. 958 


Раь44 or PunnAdn six-thousand province 215 n, 

Pundarika = Batrunjaya, 244; origin of the 
Dame, 949 :— the R 
origin of the image of se. - 

Pundy Rocks, 342; m кш: 


Pugyariée ic in the pe башта} 
Barge na 


. 805 
. 856 
ы 4 
244 
. 245 
162 


purge = purgoe .. m "m see 


UNE 160 ff ; a 


barea ... we ‚ 161 
purgoo = purgoe - . 160 
Pêrana, son of Andhakarrishni (Jaina) ... 294 


Pwrdnas, remarks on the historical chapters 
of the, 10 f.;—the geograpbieal chapters 


require to be fully examined ә, e. @2 
Purandara, son of Vajrabáhu... E 257 
Pirt — Jaggernaut ve .. 848, 858 


Eye 808 ff. 
Purigero threo-hgndrod district, .. 106 and n,, 
262, 265 


Purikaramagara, Purikarapura, Sanskyitised 
forms of ihe name of Purigere-Lakeb- 


méshwar ese sã ... e . 106 
Purnshôttama (Jaina) ... vo 243 
Püshan, the Vedio gods of the “ Plebe” tes 274 
Pishânôragagrâma — Uragagrâma .. .. 873 


Pushkearadvipa (Jaina), a division of the 


world one se. m emo 248 
Pushpadanta — Bairunjaya v0 044 
pne m Ur какиш) .. $98 
Puthee == Panthay ... e 89 


Qibla originally Jerusalem, 281 ; change from 
Jerusalem to Mooca .. ... 

Qerdu, Researches into the, TEN 105 f*., 
223 ff, 391 7, B82 ff, 457 ff, 510 ff. 
based on memory, 520 ff.; — portrays 
Muhammad as & man, 889; Mohammad 
did not mean to compile a book, 519; 
compiled by Zeid bin Thabit, 519; —oldest 
descriptions in tha, 44 f.; — chronology of 
the, 526 ff. :— the Medinian Revelations, 
223 ff, 9298 1f; Meccan and Medinian 
Revelations, features common to thu, 228 
Medinian Revelations relate to the social 
constitutions, 224; the Narrative Reralations 
in the, 41; Desorjptive Revelations in the, 
121 ff.; Legislativo Revelations in the, 
127 ff.; the basis of Muhammadan Law, 
197 ff. ; historical references in the, 41 f.; 
the “ Hypoorites,” 224 ff. :— ritual prescrip- 
tions, 231; religious observances inouloa ted 
jn the, 128; unity of God in the, 123 f.; the 
Divine Providence in the, 122 £ ; “fate” 
in the, arose out of politics, 826; tholast day 
in the, 122; Oreation, the, in the, 191; 
Nature in the, 122:— the Parable in the, 
165; period of the mathals in the, 175; 
aphorisms im the, 165 ff.; poetry in the, 165 : 
a text on the Signs, in the, 198 f.; exorcism 
in the, 128; mysterious letters in the, are 


— 291 


584 
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monograms, 524 ff.:— imitation of the 
Psalms in the, 124 1f.; deuteronomo 
character of «speeches in the, 465:— 
interpolation in the, 591: — principle of 
_Abrogation  .. vs и — 281 
Qoreish, Muhammad's treaty with the e. 457 
Quarters, ыле ш Bong. 181 
Quillin = Kling .. - e . 850 


quoirssooir — .. — .— Mul г 389, 399 

‚ and À, interchanges of; in Eraihbarago- 
Yelbarga, 262;—other instances .. .. 77 
Rabbika, the word for God before АПАҢ ... 457 
Babiyath, a Máppila hero  ... $ .. b36 
raok —arraok ... aço Š . 891 
БАДЫ, wife of Sita (Jains) ase . 997 
. 818 


Rags, the, note on 2: 

Rairata, Mount, 943 — Girn&r, 288, in the 
Satrunjaya Range, 245: — shrine attributed 
to Bharata “e. e ae. m 

RAjágrha — Girivraja, 57 ; Old — Kueêgûra- 
pura, 57; == modern Каја, 551 : —New, of 
Hiuen Tsiang, 56 : — Old —modern Bájgir. 56 f. 

Rijapura, origin of Jaina temple at ... .. 303 

RJjateraihgint, remarks on the historical 
nature of the ... s Et 111. 

Rájávalibaths, an дове, chronicle of 
Mysore... эӊ = 6, 201 and n. 

rájávalis, lists of the lineal successions of 
kings eos see owe 7, 22 

Bajêndrachôda the Dravila (in the spurious 

- Wadgaon plates) 871 

Rajgir == Rijagrba, 54 ff. ; Tirtha of, 56: — 

mdhdimye of the Tirtha at, topographical 


. 249 


ved ... 


value of 56 
Rajtrhati, daughter of grasos, vifo of Nemi 
(Jaina) .. es. m ... BOR 
Rájpind Cava, described: - - "ве f. 
Raktapura, another name of the modern 
Ajiêh ... Rê .. - . 106 
Rama, Jaina legend of ase ee . 251 
Bama, son of Vasadéva, 294 ; probably disto 
Buddhist influence ... . 285 
Ramadhán, commencement of ‘the fast vee 281 
Râmapetam = Hamnepatam ... « 857 
Râmapattanam ... ove ese . 049 
Râmapura = Maulmain se .. 888 
Rdmdyana, need for a critical text of ^. 119 


Rámthwaram, modern forgeries at, which 


pretend to be ancient records a 208 
Ramnepatam, 3H ; the nume discussed . us 1. 
Ramyakom, а mountain range (Jaina) А 
Rmsân = Hamadhán ... АУ ves n 
Rangoon ... es eee tas tes .. 80 | 


Rangoon (Syriam) Biver - e m 094 
Banna, the poet, was born in A. D. 949-50 at 


Mudh?l .. s m eto ese ee 881 
Raphi, a Mippila eos ЖЕЛ м .. 588 
Rathanémi (Jaina) ss ‚ 301 
Batna, the adorner of the temple of Némi on 

Rairata (Jainz) m e on — 809 
Ratnapura, a town E e. %47 
Ratnaéékhare of Ratnapura (Jaina) n vee on 206 
Ratnavat!, wife of Ratnaéêkhara pens) ». 996 
Ravana, Jaina legend of . 251 
Rebiath, Mappila hero .. . 580 


records, ancient Indian official ies 9 

records, historical, Indian; classification of 
them a&oocording to the materials on whioh 
they have been preserved, 16 f.;—and 
according to the objects of them, 18 ff. ; 
— spurious records, 201 ff. ; — records con- 
taining passages of different dates, 209; — 
genuine records which have been tampered 


with  .. ә . 218 and n. 
Rego, Ambrosio do, — China (1591) e 430 
Reibtua, Muhammad's Jewish wife ... 884 


` Religion—beogan witrnature-symbolism, 270; 


passed on to a deity arising out of nature- 
symbolism, 270 : — doctrines, promulgated 
by inscriptions, 19:— the part that it has 
played in- the preservation of ancient 
Indian history, 19 ff.:— in Indis, history 
of, 268 ff.; value o£ India for studying derel- 
opment of, 968; Aryan period of, 269 f. ; of 
the Second Vedio period, 276 ; origin of the 
Buddhist, 277 f.; of the Jains, rise of the, 


280 ; in the Indo-Teutonio period , 268 f.o’ 
Révakanimmadi, wife of Bütoga П. y, = 985 
rGyabbshin, King of Heaven... — . 838 
Ribho, the gods of the smiths D mo 274 
ring-finger, andmikd 3 n, 870 


Ripumalla a Yádava, 242; of the rise of 
Yanapúla, 247; lives at Raivat& ... . 247 

Rishabha, son of Marudéva, 248; his children 248 

Rishabhasvdmin the first Jina, 247 : — origin 


of the image of see one eee . 805 
Rishabha-déva, temple of € tes ae 240 
Ritchie, John, his survey of the Anda- 

mans ... Nee see dac oe 232 ff, 
rites, protectors against the Еті Eye .4. 106 
Еллар 833, 341; the ateed of 

Kêsar ... 4 30 
rock-carvings, in TT Edakal Oars, described, 

411; nature of, 418,420; age discussed, 

413; —in the Wynaad is . 409 
Rodrigues, Francisco, кр А теме! to 

Ohina, 1519 T 428 
Rohana mountain (Jaina) ar » 290 


piu e каша ae Ns — wife of 


Tasudóva (Jaina) e Е . 994 
romances, historical, РЕВА of, and 

cemarks on them ... sr uis ove АЙ 
Ecsipor = Narsapore ... one 855 
Rasa, the, Galley, in Delagoa Bay (1756) e 453 
Rcchaka tirtha (Jaina) — — 945 


Rudra, the Vedio, depends on Gite eva: 
boliam, 275: the usó of the канша 


the Fada СА = . 276 
Brdva = Kalkin... is .. 807: 
Rukmint, wife of Krishpa (Jaina) г. ... 294 
Ruh in the Qordan unexplained... ese e 48 
Raépya, Monnt (Jaina) ... MS - ... 248 


s and j, interchanges of ans 258 
Såbhramatt, a stream of Satrunjaya 
sacrifices, recorded in insoriptions . 19 
Saddle Peak, the, in the Andamans к А 
Sadrah, a stream of Batrunjaya Е ... 240 
Sait Ghat, ancient road through  .. 81? 
Sêgara, 250; son of Andhakarvrishni (Jaina), 
£94 ; brother of Ajitesv&min EE . 251 
багадана of Padmintkhandu (Jaina), story 
m .. 993 
KI. son of Pandu (Jaina) - e. 999 
RatasrAkhya in the Satrunjaya Range ... 245 
Jatagraputra in the Batrunjaya Range — .- 246 
Sakasriva, the Sth heaven of the Jainas ... 203 


Bal-ndresthán, Stipa of, described. . — 81 
sailor's life in 18th x in ` India, 
9,» English *  .. m 66 f. 
oSMipghuvanp Máppils hero “i 531 
Baiña feligion jn literature ^. = . 284 
Sai-ism, the reviral of, in the twelfth iy 
A.D. ... 4^. 2 


SAkadviptys-Brohmanas were » Iranians ы 287 
Sakata, ogre killed by Krishna (Jaina) ... 298 
Baktisimha of Seurashtra ... . 249 
Sakuni, son of Subala of Gandhára Gina). 297 
Baknn!, ogress killed by Krishna пч . 298 
Salgar = Selagêra ө зз . 870 
БАП, in the Qords ... 44 
Sálrráhana, legendary ruler Рта o on 

tke Gédivart ... a 
galt as currenoy in Ladakh, 456; ther measure 

of ourrency in Ladakh, 453: — a Vei 

against the Bril Eye .. PA - . 187 
Slurkngad plates of A.D. Wa авав 

about the places which purpart to be 

mentioned in them ue eee .. 218 
Sammsi-Gudigere agrahdra « 265 and n. 
Bamatirthaka, an ancient village, identified... 515 
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Semgamstvaramdhdimye, remarks оп the, 


: 901 n., 907 n. 
Semméta Saila, Nami goes to se se  .., 303 
Bamméta Sikhara (Jains) .. ..  ... 984 
Sammite tírtha (Jaina)... .. û a 255 
Semmétádri, Mount (Jaina) ... sie ... 240 
Sampson, Capt., commands the Doddington, 

175b —.. . 454 
Gahan dascended fori Hastin of Hastint- 
pura (Jaina), 294; story of . m 294 ff. 
Samudragupta, historical narrative i in inscrip- 
tion of . 18 
Bamudravijaya, Yidara ot Giridurga Ч Jaina), 
248; son of Andhakavyishni, 294, 297; 
father of Arishtanemi m. . 298 
Sanatkumíra descended from Haatin of 
Hastinâpura (Jaina) . - m . 294 
sanbáq, Arabio for a sailing boat - ... 161 
Bandrokottos, Ohandragupta ... HE e 16 
sangkvi, the, his duty (айпа)... 50 . 249 
Sanskrit Epio Text Society, proposals for. 317 ft. 
Bántalige thousand province .. ... . 965 
Banti descended form Hastin of Haatinipura 
(Jaina) .. = ‚ 294 
Балы, апа of tha five баа Jinas.. 240, 250 
Baptaparna = Sattapanna, derivation of 8 
Sarah кашанын a’ tank at Satrun- 
jaya  .- ee ә. 941 
Bár&kachcehha or ' gandkachchha iwelve, в 
ae of villages in the Paithan 
country ө 615, 516 
Sarngapant = Eros (Jaina) TENE WI 
Sárngm = Krishna (Jaina)  ... ase .. 9023 
Bervak&mada = Batrunjsya . - . 244 
Sarvatirthávatáram, a tank at Baba 241 
SAsanadévi, в kind of being (Jaina)... ... 240 
sdsanasuadart — sdsanadéct ... ove s 241 
fasilékh&, wife of Sttyamalla... .. — ... 246 
Sáúvata — Batrunjaya... - T ... 944 
Satapatrake in the Batronjaya Range .. 945 
sati, occurrence of, in inscriptions .. .. 18 
fSatrastna, son of Dévakt (Jaina) se .. 298 
Satrunjaya, synonyms for ... e. ... 244 
Satrunjaya River - . 240 
Batrunjaya Máhdimyam, 239 т, 288 ff. ; ita 
character as в poem . .. 299 
Sattapanna Cave, true aite of, 60; various 
views of, 68; described ane 57 ff. 


Satyabhimd, sister of Калаа (Jaina), 999 -— 
wife of Krishns (Jaina), 294; story of her 
marriage with Krishna (Jaina) ... .. 299 

Satyaéri, Jaina teacher ace . 808 

Satyavat!, wife of Bárntanu, her sic» (Jaina), 
995 £.; mother of ee and Vichi- 
travtrya (Jaina) o 296 











586 INDEX, 
Beudharmakalpa (Jaina) ^ .. — .. ... 292 | Siddhi Vinâyaka — Sugrâma (Jaina) ... 205 
Reudbarmêndra (Jaina) ev se S31 | “sign,” the, in the Qorám, 49 fl; Muhammad 
Baundatti, spurious records from the and the. Es . 823 

neighbourhood of ... 209, 217 n. | “Signs” a iet on the, in tho Qorda, 26 t; 
Baura, grandson of Vas (Jaina) ... ... 204 of God in the Qorda, 121:— “of the Book ” $ 
Bauri rules at Bauryapura in Kuferarta ... 204 in the Qor .. өз wes CAR 
Sauripura, a town (Jaina) st . 204 | Bikari-hori = Obitrioory das PA +» 851 
Sauvira in Sindh founded by Sarira. (Jaina). 294 | Bikhartn, Mount (Jaina) si - ... 248 
Savitri in the Vedio period, 274; takes the Sikhs, origin of the, 288 :— the morning 

place of Indra ... sive Aguai. "dest cn prayer of the ... o © 537 ft. 
Sevutha = Samatirthaka .. „„ . 515 | Silêditya of Vallabhi (Jaina) 5 a 307 
Bayid, a Mûppila hero ... PET . 586 | &ldiMkhd, “a stone-writing' ... = e AT 
scape, the, a protecter did the Evil Hye. 187 | £ildádsana, ' a stone-charter’ ... PA we 17 
soreetore ... E - « 168 | silver ingots in Ladakh... ү PT e. 467 
Boriptures, Ohristian, in [ho ouis - « 466 | Stmandharasvâmin (Jaina) .. bes . 942 
aca-horse, n protector against the Evil Eye. 187 Birhharatha, enemy of Jar&sandha (Jaina) . woe 291 
Seahorse, the ... ove . 184, 186 | Bimraur, fragmenta at .. 55 63 
Beal of the Propheta, tho M09 70 07 D22 | Binda family; в traditional абсо of itu 
seala, historical value of official se» . 19 origin ... was . 878 
seapiah = sepoy = ves T ... 120 | Sindarí&di scuntey, Had se 257 
вевріе = sepoy . - 120 | Sindas, the land of tho, 257 f. — history of 


seclusion, origin ot, to avat the Evil Eye. 808 f. 
secretary = sareetore = а writing case ... 168 
sects, religions mentioned pubis 


thus dated ... А mo 21 
Belagåra, ancient name of * Salgar, 

‘Burgal’ — аве -. 369, 370 
sepoy, early references to tie Жай аа 

word  .. е vee 120 
Sepulveda, THERA dé; raid Obina! in 1544. 487 
Sequeira, Lopes de, sails for Ohina ... . 421 


serpent, a protector against the Hil Bye, 
187 :— in the Jaina faith, origin of =. 302 
Bêuna country, the, was the iid round 


Déragiri-DaulatAbAd ... tes . 518 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, the, in the 

Qorán ... - "T em < 49 
Sewatta = Samattrthaka "T čas e 515 
shaal (saul, Sdl), a timber  ... T ... 508 
shalidiem... БТ is m . 560 
Bhahtdu Маа Patu, the ies ise . 505 
Bbaibath, a Máppila hero TN pe — 586 
shai = chae one = 399 f. 


Sharf-ibn-Malik, Muhammadan apostle to 


Malabar des 501 
Bheba, Queen of, їй the Qordn sd on. 4 
Shekh Brabm = Far!d Báni ... ^». 537 
shell, а protector against the Evil Bye .. 187 
Shinita, son of Andhakavrighni (Jaina) ... 204 
Ы оо in the Qordn ... T ER © 44 
Siddhádri = Raivata — Girnfir owe .. 289 
S.ddhará; in the Satronjaya Range ... ... 245 
Biddhaáena, asa Jaina hero ... zu ^. 804 
Siddhésvara Hill, the, described E .. 96 


Siddlukshétram = Satrunjaya ra 844 





the (097 А. D. to 1933 A. D.) bee 265 ff. 
siren, a protector against the Еті Eye .. 187 
Biriguppo in the Karividi Thirty .. u. 908 
simin, simint, a oorruption of Portland 
“Cement”  .. . 163 
sirmit, a corruption of “Portland * Cement” 168 
Sttalasvamin, temple of (Jaina) oe . 292 
Siva, rize of, as a god, 277:— кор, 
origin of its present prevalence ... .. 982 
Siva, wife of Samudravijaya (Jaina), 297 :— 
mother of Arishtanemi - ge 


Sirapuri in the Kaué4mbake forest (Jaina)... 

Bivupfr, ancient name of E or l2 
inDhárwár ... s 

ax, an unusual ibê in 1 Tibetan my-* © 


thology... soe е. . 147 
skeleton, a protector against the Evil Bye . . 187 
skull, a protector against the Ет] Hye ... 188 
aKyab-sbdun, the Earth Mother m . 830 
B5bnáth Hill is in the Mahfr Hills, 88 f.; nite 

of Kukkutapêdagiri ... m .. BL 
Sêdûaa, anoestor of Rûma (Jaina) sos . 951 
Sodom and Gomorra, Indian version of ilia 

story of... e au see 200 
Sodré, Simão, vorago to Pahang, 1884 ... 486 
Sogal, village in es ita ancient 
Sêl, Вота, ancient name of Sogal in 

Belgaum o vos = . 259 
Bolomon in the Qordn .. sao iss к e 47 
Sûmaka, Jaina story of... vis .. 300 
Bómadéra, an alleged OhAlukya .. 208, 207 n. 


Sûmayafas, son of BAhubali (Jaina), 250 :— 
progenitor of the Lunar Raoe cas . 251 


°з, 254 * "›` 
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2 INDEX. 
Bommaveron = Summerwarren 357 
Bonapore = Summerwarren 357 


SinbhAndfr, the, at the apis sso .. 58 


Sonnewaren = Summerwarren ive ». 857 
Sons of Adam, the dee n tee .. 52 
soul, flight of the, signs of ... . 168 


Sousa, Leonel de, his же: "with the 
Chinese in 1554 nie e. 89, 443 
Boval, 801, ancient name ot Segal in Be 
sovereigns in Todi. pov dd. dragon, 
367 ff. = guinea in India .. sss 
spade sovereigns in India T. 
Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom ... 
spitting, a protection against the Evil Hye ... 
spurious Indian records, 201 ff. ;—the recog- 
nition of the existence of them is not a 
matter of simply modern date, 202;—the 
various ways in which they befray them- 
selves, 202 ;—the reason for their existence, 
908;—they are fabricated even in the 
present day, 203 ;—the principal occasions 
for the fabrication of them, 204 ;—che 
reason for the introduction of false histori- 
cal statements into them, 205;—the pomt 
of view from which we must regard them, 
208 ;—a list of them, 208 ;—the principle 
followed in framing the list, 209 ;—the 
reason why they are mostly on copper- 
plates, not on stone, 211 ;—a comparatively 
large number of them has come from 
Mysore, 212 ;—they nearly all claim to be 
title-deeds of landed estate, 212 ;—the 
list ofvthem —.. .. - ove — 214 
rénika as а Jhine Бао ade 
rt- Pundagit gana-leader (Jaina) . 
Srt Somayaée built the ici to Rishabha- 
dûra  .. Е ae 949 
Sri Suvratajinindra (Jina) eve - .. 251 
Brt-Vajrasvâmin (Jaina) cc. Me “cosy SOB 
frharikóta = Ohitricory e a 851 
Sringin, Puranic mountain ... 944 
Sringzha, the blue Уе» aes ... 888 
Srinivasa of Brtpura se u me 047 
SripAla, son of Mahtpála a wee BAP 
Srtoânti, the, Jinanfyaka ... ... 247 
Brtvardhananagara, an aricient iowa « 380 
Sriyahpadam = Batrunjaya .. om $44 
fryug&dijnóévara, а Jaina god, 305; = 
Rishabha ssi “ .. 949 
Brong-btean-sgampo, King of ‘Heaven .. 961 


. 868 

"367 1 
97 ff, 187 ff. 
188 


5: Francisco = the Elephant... -4 995 
St ‘Lucia, River, the Happy Deliverance 
roaches (1756) ... “. a - ^. 458 


Sthalaperánas present imaginative history 
and dates, 201 n.;—but they may be useful 
for geographical inquiries ..- zs 27 
SthAnngidhagrima-Talgund, the thirty- ine 


thousand Brühmans of - 220 n. 
Btreet-ohild, the (Tibetan folk-lore) 386, 889 
Siretham, the, leaves tho Downs, 1755 ... ABA 


Subala of Gandhí&ra, father of Gåndhbårt 
(Jaina) .. ^ woe 297 
Bubari-bin-alavan `(мррйв ine) dão 681 
Subhadra = Satrunjaya m -~ 944 
Bubhadrá, wife of Айат аи (Taina), 


294:—wife of er of Brâvasti 
(Jaina) .. . 289 
Subhatungay abiruda applied o Krishna TIL. 878 
Subhavirya descended from Hastin of 
Hastinâpura (Jaina) .. ‚ 294 
Bubrahmania (Madras), brother of Gantéa .. . 255 
Budharman, supposititious author of the 
materials for the Satrunjdya Mahatmyam... 240 
Sudharmapura = Suvanrabhimi = Thatón... 887 
Sidi in the KisukAd Seventy, 261; in the 
Dbhá&rwár District — .. sis “ ‚ 261 
Bugált = Lambádt see “ ‚ 547 
Sugarloaf, the, 848; a hill near E Viragapetem, 
the name discussed - .. 857 
"Bughóeha, the name of Balarkma’s conch 
(Jains) ... . 300 
Bugrâma of Raivata (Jaina), 295; = 7 Biddhi 
Vinåyak ove gi . 295 
suicide by ascetic in талон - 9 0, 18 
Bukarman, father of Kapardin (Jaina) . 905 
Sukhêns, minister of Bharata (Jaina) ... 948 
Sulasá, foster-mother of Dêvaki's children 
(Jaina) .. eL - s 
sulphur, & proteotor giint tho Bu Bye . 
Sultan’s Battery = Ganapativatiam ... io 
Sulv&tavt, Banskritised name of the Kisokid 
district ... - ss 261, 264 
Sumitra of BAjagriha, father of Buvrata 
(Jaina) .. . 290 
Баната 342; the name discussed, 
357; = Sommaveron = Bonnewarren = 
Sénapuram = Sônapur da . 957 
Sumukha, Jaina devotee, 308: cus of 
Kaufâmbt (Jaina), story of .. - ... 299 
Sun, the, in Tibet = Кёваг, 149; = Khyung- 
dkrung, 182: — umbrella, 189 f; = Idem, 
the golden hat... - ... 141 
Sunåparanta, origin of the Вата, 387; 
Thayetmyo ++ е -— T ess ... 986 
Sunapore = Summerwarren ... ais — 357 
Bun-face, & pee against the Evil Eye... 189 
Bundara, & town .. E nae . 247 


Bandi, 257 = Sadi i in the Dhûrwûr Distriob.. . 261 
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t 
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Suparna = Garuda — .. .. ш, awe 984 | Thladhvaja in tho Satrunjaya Range e 25 
Supáráva, a mountain of Méru (Jaina) « 294 | Téladrajt, a stream of Satrunjaya - 240 

Suprabhê, a wife of Dafaratha (Jaina) ... 251 Tålgund, the thirty-two-thousand Bráhmans 
Supratishja-muni (Jaina) e „ш 97] mg v 9 шош - Mn 
úra, father of Sustlé ... ә А ... 804 Tamão, Island of, 425; identification of... 449 f. 
tres, superscriptions of, discussed, 595 f. : the Tamon = Tamão, Island of A FE 425 
mysterious letters at the head of certain,’ támratdsana, ‘a copper-oharter ' 16 

are monograms sis ә. ө 524 f. Тарап Баја, connected with the story of 
Buradhárápura at the foot of Raivate, Jai те Bhávada Séth ... ا‎ ado .. 804 
story of its foundation by Indra .. ies Tapoban discussed, 61 : spring of, described. 69f: 
Buradhénupura forgery, remarks on the ... 208 farakkt, a turkey cock: corruption of English. 320 
Burapati = Indra - - m -. 242 Tardavádi thousand province... -. 880,881 
Suraéaila = Satrunjaya ee oe 844 | tarryar, an old Anglo-Indian term explained. 820 
Surüshtrá (Jaina) Mom oe me ВИ | Tayi in Máppila geography .. ... 586 
8 = near Basseinin Bombay. 887 | tee-monoy in Tibet “Ез Cue teed. SEA ADA 
Sftrya grove at jaya .. ш 945 | Tort Kotht, ita connection with Jat&bhára ... 513 
Büryamalla Y&dava of Giridurga .. — ... 948 Terwan plates of A. D. 1960, remarks on 
son of Bharata (Jaina), 250 the see Sis its 25 207 n. 


ancestor of 8йгуатаййа Solar Race 


(Jaina) ... e. ar А тА 250 f. 
Stryody&nam, a grove of Satrmjaya — 240 
Susta, wifo of Jávaga ... sse s we 804 


Sita, Jaina story of ш. „, 297 
Suttrtharáj in the flatrunjaya Rango we 245 
Suvanpabhtmi = Sudhammapura — Thatôn. 387 


Buvar, a Mappile hero ... pe See ... 598 
Suvarnabhumi = Mramma = Burma... 887 
Suvarnadipe in Jaina legend ... — ... ... 805 


Suvtra, grandson of Vasa (Jaina) .. . 294 
Buvirya descended “from Hastin of Hastint- 
pura (Jaina) .. `... ЧЕ = ^. @94 
Buvrata, the Arhant (Jaina) ... oe 293, 801 
Suvratasvâmin = Suvrata = Munisuvrata... 294 
Brargódy&nam, a grove of Satrunjaya wee 240 
Svarnagiri, a, summit of Sesrunjaya - woe B40 
svastika, development of the, in Tibet... 139 ff. 
Svéte, Puranio mountain - 0 6. 944 
Srêtim bara, explanation of ... 5: on 280 
susyarhoara, Jaina story of B ave tee ... 296 
sweeping, superstitions as to ... m . 256 
symbolism in the Edakal Cave © 418 ff. 


Byriam (Bangoon) River © ue u 234 
Tabtk, the demonstration at 462 
Taddayvadi thousand province... 880, 881 


in Mysore, localised .. مه‎ 109 
Тафтуата = Tadigaipêgi = 109 
Tákali = Тау ose — 517 


TakkalikA in tho VAyvada Twelve мо 89 


41, 44 


= Sudharmapara — Suvannabhtmi.. 887 ` 
thirty-two-thousand Brahmans of TAjgund. 290 n. 
thread, a protector against the Evil Eye 
Tibet, Pre-Buddhist Religion of, 181 ff. ; Jaina 


notions of ove 


189 


э u a «ee BOB 
Tibet, Western, Marriage Songs in, 131 ff; 


"Marriage Ritualin | ... "T 


Tibet, tho sentenoe-rhyme of. ш 


ove. 


Tidgundi plates of A D. 1082; the 
mentioned in them, identifed ^ .. 
city of Kzpardin (Jaina) . 805 

title-deeds to real property based on in- 


scriptions о ee Tue a س‎ MI 
tomb = toom = imu, the 8. Indign « 484 
tongue, а protector against the Eril Hye e Q1. 
tone = dhony = Uni — Tam., a boat, 

161; —pallenge = palsga, a - 161 
tooth, а protector against the Evil Hye 189 
Toragal, a Ohronicle of ; remarks on its na- 

ture... - - ы. 4 201 n. 
Toragare sixty distriot.. ... oe 257, 265 
treaties with unbeliovers, Muhammadan view 

` Of, riso of, 463 f. :— in inscription iptions 4. 18 
Trimirti, the Indian Trinity .. @ . 984 
Trinétra-Kadambe — .. T эз 220 n. 
Trin&tra-Pallara А > © 220 n. 
Trinity, the Indian, foundations of, obscure... 984 
Trivikrama, son of Trifanku of Sravastt ... 947 
Trubath, the horse (МаррПаз)... ге ... 581 
Taetse-ngangdmar, the goat ... 888 


taffoon = typhoon = сус]опе = hurricane... 994 


Tula-Kdvert Mákdimye, the .. 


181 ff. 
8801. 


places 
880, 881 


406 £. 


Tuliga, a biruda applied to Krishna ТП. “Ne 878 
we 107 | 


Tumbigere, an ancient village 


Tumbikkai Alwar, Tamil form of Ganféa ... 255 


Twndd As Bájá, a Sikh air o owe 587 
Tungani = Panthay ... ee svs . 39 
Turuturapelh = Turchi ves =. 878 
Truhiri, a Vedio god of the “Plebs” wee 274 
Two-Horned, the, in the Qorás ane .. 49 
+y-toong (see tuffoon) ... se. m ... 894 


Ucchipillayar Kovil at Trishinopoly, аи 


to Gantes > . 956 
Udnrya, & summit ot Satrinjaya e 240 
Udeyantt River (Jaina)... ... - . 295 


Udayapura (Mewar), prince of, dascanded 
legendarily from Maria, daughter of the 
Byzantine Emperor Maurioe m . 244 

Ugrasêna, son of Bhojavrishni of Mathurá 
(Jaina), 204, 207; restored on Kaisa's 
Ceath ... . 800 

Vind, Mahammadan defot at (685 A. D). dut 

Ujayanta Mountain ... 

Uj:ayantik&, a stream of Buironjayk. E ш 

umbrella = the sun (Tibet) ..  ..  ..189 

Undragtri Hill, near Belagára ... — ... . 870 

Undraparvata Hill near fielagára, 870 ; - — 
= Juná-Panbili "өз o or we 371 

Union, the, a Snow - $9 £, 188, 186 

Untikavitiké, ancient name of ‘ Oontiya,’ 
E14;—the places mentioned in the Untika- 
“ФНКА grant, identifed . ...  ...  .. 509 

Urtikévájikk Grant. geography of the... 509 f. 

Uragagrâma = Nêgaon = Nágaon-Nimnt ... 373 

Urihs-Pusbkar.(Jaina) a division of the 


dog world Se 0 uq. 06 em 0 48 
4 пеам аре (Jaina)... ... 940 
rgyan (Tibes) = Padmisembhava .. .., 148 

Urnbath, King*(MAppils hero) e 5. 520 

Usmán bin Alvin, the third Máppila Bhahtd. 506 


Dtarakura = Videhakam s — 948 
Ut-arakurus, a people (Jaina)... - e 808 
y» ала g, interchanges of Vas .. 258 
VAjakhals near Vadashigagrâma, 517: 

= Warkhod .. ove ... 518 
Vidithânagrême of the Ваша нБ ae 517 
Vadgnon = Vôdagråma owe A ... 515 


Vakegéshvu near Vidithânagrâma, 517:— 
Vaigaon ave . 17 

Vaibhára Hill, 56, 58 т; “Jana idomi we 945 

Vaiohdrakagiri shrine attributed to Bharata, 249 


Vairhars tfrika (Jaina) ase e coe 94b 
Vaidys-Ghógharagrimna ss Rs ». 517 
Ука Hill (Vaibhára) е ж eo 57 


t | INDEX. 589 






Vaijayanti= Vanavisi .. . 387 
"Vaimánikas, Jaina divinities of оак. 98 
Vaishnava religion in literature ..- 284 
Vaitddhya, Mount (Jaina) eis . 945 
Vajra = Sri-Vejrasvamin, 805: == вч Vajra- 
garu e e oon ses 806 
Yajrabiho,: son of Vijaya 5 o 951 
Vajrabhrit of Siddhapura (Jama) ... 208 
Vajrasêna of Érávasti, father of Bhimasena 
(Jaina) ... E > fad oo 280 
Vajra Svàmi — Vajra 806 
Vakkaléri plates of A. D. 757; a теш оп 
the distance to which they travelled from 
the place to which they really belong ... 219 n. 
Válikilla, son of Yrishabhasvâmin (Jaina) ... 250 
Valiya Tangal of Ponâni, the, IE M 


of the Máppilas E sus és . 502 
Valooz = Walanj we 517 
VAmê, mother of Pirávanhtha, 809: Быыс 

Jaina ascetio ... S sid — 903 
vasmédvalis, pedigrees; the preservation of 

them in Indie . T" 7, R 
Vanagmál, daughter of rains mother 

of Vanapüla ... : e. . #47 
Vanamáliki, wife of Virakuvinda and mistress 

of Bumukhs (Jaina) ... E — 909 
Vanapála, nephew of Mahipála — 947 
Venaviai identified in India, 887: — — 

(Burmese) e es ; 


Yardhamana (Vira) the Jina, овамо 

author of the Setrumeya Mdhdimyom ... 
Varuna, a primal оа ARR ш 

aymbolism, 270; = the Night Sky, 270: — 

a Vedic God of the Heavens, 270 : — re: 

Asura ... eos æ. a so. . 970 
Vasconcellos, Mendes de, goes to Patan, 1535. 496 
Vasingepatam — Vissgapatam E 8571. 
Yastupálavid of Vallabhi (Jaina) .. — ... 807 
Vasu of Mathurê, story of (Jaina) ... ree 294 
Visudêra (Jaina), 251; son of Andhakavpishni, | 

294; brother of NUS 297 ; father 

of Krishna ..  .. eo 294 
Váyrada = Wai... - e v 88 
Váyvada twelve, а group of villages | 

the aoe Tour-thousand 


Vedio period, the Beoond, Religion af ow 976 
veiling, origin of Muhammadan, of women... 384, 
veils, use of, to avert the Вт] Eye ... -- 810 
Veniaga, Tha de = Tamão ve. cer 448 f. 


wat 


ебе 





Vijaya, first ancestor of Rûma, віс. (Jaina)... 
Vijayanagara series of records; 
many forgeries whioh are said to belong 


to it bse 59 © 206, 209, 2 
Vijayéévare, an ancient god at iia 
Vijérara = Үіјауёбтага РРА são к 
Vikrama legend, remarks about the .. - 8 
Vikramdikadsvacherita of Bilhana ; rails 

on ite historical value РА 13 
Vikramapura, an ancient name of Атайы: 

in Враг .. e o 260,966 
Vikramárka as a Jains kas ыз E . 304 
Vikramepura = Arasibidi — .. РА 2601. 
Viralidrt = Batrunjaya .. .. 044, 308 
Vimalavdhana, Jaina devotee, 808 :— first 

ancestor of Batrunjaya .. .  .. 218 
Vimaldéaila, the abode of Vira (Jaina) ... 908 
Vinâyaka = Оапа .. 7 255 
Vis&ratachiroti Gadde birth-day (Madras) 256 
Vindhyiohala district ... 5% ‚ 800 
Viper, Ње... see 39, 71851. 
Vira, one of the five principal Tias, 240 :— 

== Vardhamina i. . 239 
Vira-Beiras, = Lifighyate; qu we ue 39 
Virâdharavuna near Belagára ... qa - 870 


Vira-Baty&írayadéva, the British Museum 
plates of; the places mentioned in them, 
identifled nee ©... 869 

Viédkhapatanam == us. Visazapalont eos ». 358 


' Visgiapatam = Vizagapatam ... owe e. 857 


Vishņu, rise of, as а god, 77; worship, origin 
of ita present prevalence, 282 : — ж р 


(Јаша) 2... . 308 
Viévakarman, alleged writer ot some ie of tho 

spurious records of Mysore... n 202 n. 
Viíváksóna x Оапёќа . в . 255 
Vidvavirya, desoendant of Hastin of Налі. 

pura (Јаіпа) ... ive sis e 9094 
Vissogue == Vizagepatam wie en ... 988 
Visacquepatam = Visagapatam E we 843 
Vizagapatam, the name discussed... 8571. 
Vôdagrâma, an ancient village, identified ... 515 
Yrindiraka, the = Jains gods... "s wee 240 


Vrisha, a demon killed by Kaisa (Jaina) -. 299 


A 
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Vétugidéva, an alleged Oh&lukya — .. — ... 206 | Vrishabhasêna — Riahabha ... .. 948 
Viehatravirya, son of Sâmtann (Jaina) ... 205 | Vrishabhasvêmin, ancestor of the Tkshvticn 

Vidangas, the (Jaina) ... e 06. 240 race (Jaina), 250 :— Jaina founder of the 
Vidéhah, Mount (Jaina), 243 — багаа. 943 Kauravas - ee. e, 294 
Vidéhakam, a mountain range (Jains) «+ 243 | Vyantara gods, the (Jaina) sis es 908 
Vidhy&bbrit, а country (Jaina) > ... 302 | Vyntar&dhtpa Vidanja (Jama) . 940 
Vidy&dhara, 206 f.; a people (Jaina) - 247 | Vyüsa, Osve of described .. 8 
Vidhy&dhara Munis (Jaina) ... vee 995 
Vidura, son of Dhritarkahtra (Jaina) » 298 | Wadgaon spurious plates; the places men- 
Vieyra, Ohristorão, his account of the tioned in them, identified .. iis ^. 871 

Ohinese captives (1521) is du n ҮШ; its original name seems to have beca 


Váyrada - . 881 
Wake, the Bhip, тозае ot, described. à ат), 

06111,3129 ff :— Logo! .. ae 
Walanj = Valooz - es 
war, spoils of, Mubammadan law as to es 
sodr, the term explained - pen 
water, a proteotor against the Hvil Bye 189 
weapons, superstition as to  .., s wee 108 
weeping as a form of greeting cm 856 
Wisagapatam = Vixagatam... e 857 


words, а protector against the Evil Eye .. 190 
wolfakin, a protector against the Evil Шуе. 189 £. 
writing, oldest form of Indian, 278 :— a 
protector against the Evil Hye .. „‚ 190 
Wynaad = Меен 409 : — Rock-carvings 
шше m D T se. 409 ff. 


Xavier, Francis visits Japan and Obina, 1552.. 425 
Y&du, eponym of Yádavas (Jaina version of), 994 


Yahûd = Jew, is an Aramaio word ... „+ 295 
yaksha, 241 f, 308 :— rákshasa (Jaina) `, d 
yakskad?va (Jaina) ГА - 805 

Yakshángi, a stream of Уа eo . 2 

Yamal&,astresm of Batrunjya , ... e зо 
Yanduli = Andhali  .. 0. m 378 
Tarkand, the king of, Tibetan song about ... 364 
Yarsupurpeta = Narsapore ... . 355 


Yashtivana, 60 f. = Jathian = Jtahtiben o f. 
Yaséddharman, historical narrative in inscrip- 


tion of ... ae - 18 
Yasdmatt, mother ot Ajitesvamin e 951 
Yavuna, brother of Jarâsandha (Jaina) ... 800 

Yelbarga in the Nizam's Dominions; its 

ancient name was Erambarage — .. — HR 
Yeleyavapi, ancient name of Yelávi ... 879, 379 
Yodayé = Ayuthis = Bangkok bed ... 988 
Yona —really Baktria or Persia e ... 387 


Yonakarattha == Ohien-mai = Zimmã... e 987 

Yudhish¢hira, Jaina version of his birth, 
299 :— was а dharmaputra (Jaina) vee #97 

Yudhishthira, the era of; tho first three- 
thousand and forty-four years of the KaH- 
yoge .. se ce. — - 219 а. 





Tupêdijime, author of a Jaina Mákdimyam ... 240 


Yugádtéa, one of the five principal Jinas ... 240 
ywadruag = svostika in Tibet... m e» 182 


Yuvsrhjapatiana = Duraspatam ws e. 947 


Za, -ho Agu P ممه‎ 963 t. 
Zaccihuxtea, ati inspited prophet °з ^. 270 
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Zeinab, story of .. 


Zinato’p-Nisad, daughter 
79 £.:—date of her death 
ыс in the Qorda, 


SPORE Was dew. 


ses ore neq ow 288 
Zeid bin Thábit compiles the Goran ... o 519 
Zeimoto, Francisco, visita China in 1549 ... 437 


of Aurangzeb, 
not identifled 
es ooo ace 48 


$ pt 


